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MISCELLANY. 
THE WATER CURE. 


Dear Harsmoer:— Knowing your 
love for reform and anxious desire for the 
elevation of oar race, ] feel that you will 
be willing to give the canse of man’s re- 
demption from disease “a lift” in your 
extensively read journal. Hydropathy, 
or the Water Cure, as many of the Brook 
Farm fraternity, in common with most 
others among the truly enlightened, be- 
lieve, is now the accepted mode of cure 
for the many afflicting ills of life. Still, 
many there be who know not the power 
that simple cold water has to remove 
disease. To such I would beg permission 
to say a word in its favor, feeling it my 
duty to spread far and wide the knowl- 
edge that has been vouchsafed me re- 
specting it. I had, as you know, been 
many years in practice in the ‘old 
way,” and had a very extensive field of 
operation, being thereby enabled to test 
the merits of medicines to the utmost; 
and | most sclemnly affirm, that the more 
I became familiar with their nature and 
modus operandi, the more was I disgusted 
with them, and for the last few years of 
my practice, ] gave bat very litile of what 
the world calls ‘ medicines,” and I found, 
the less I gave, the quicker my patients 
got well. 1 found that one good “‘ cheer- 
ing up’? was worth a dozen doses of 
naaseons physic, and one good bathing a 
cart-load of blisters or “ cataplasms,”’ 
and in this way got my patients out mach 
sooner than when I gave much medicine. 
Still [ found many cases which required 
other aid, cases where the combined ef- 
fect of disease and excessive medication 
had almost completely paralyzed the re- 
Cuperative power, which is the great 
physician striving incessantly for the res- 
toration of a healthy tone. Judge, then, 
of my delight when Hydropathy, like a 
ministering angel, came to my relief, and 
l could dispense altogether with the dis- 
gusting implements I had so Jong and so 
reluctantly been using. 


It is now about a year since I aban- 
doned the use of medicines and devoted 
myself heart and soul to the practice of 
Hydropathy or Water Cure; and 1 can 
assore your readers, that no physician 
ever practiced allopathically with one 
half the pleasure ; and I think I may say 
without boasting, with one half the suc 
cess. Diseases, which in the old way 
took months and mountains of “blue 
pills,” and so forth, to cure, I soon found 
would yield in a few days to the simple 
coh! water plan, much to the astonish- 
ment and delight of both myself and pa- 
tient. Ido not wish to be understood as 
saying that simple cold water will cure 
every thing and every body in a few 
days. But thie I do say: that in my 
opinion there is scarcely any curable 
disease which cold water and its adju- 
vants, air, exercise, diet, and so forth, 
properly applied, will not cure in time. 
And I speak not unadvisedly, for I have 
tried it in most of the diseases incident to 
this country ; such as measles, scarlet 
fever, and all eruptive diseases, fevers of 
all kinds. In the intermittent it acts like 
a charm, and in all kinds of bilious affec- 


tions. The worst kinds of dyspepsia | 


yield at once to this plan of treatment. 
Bronchitis, inflammation of the longs and 
pleura, where nothing else could possibly 
do anything, I have seen yield as by mag- 
ie. Bowel complaints, colic, and so 
forth, I have seen cured in an almost in- 
credibly short time in this way. As to 
rheumatisms, sprains, lameness of all 
kinds, there is no remedy, as far as J 
know, that can compare with this simple 
yst all powerful one. And I here assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
is no sedative, not even opium, in the 
whole pharmacopeia of medicines, that 
ean for a moment compare with the 
‘* Wet Sheet.” I never have seen, dur- 
ing an extensive practice for a year, a 
single case of colic or painful disease of 


{any kind, which the cold sheet, properly 


applied, would not alleviate at once, and in 
a few minutes stop the pain entirely. 
‘T verily believe, that ifthe « Faculty ” 


but knew and would use this natural and 
humane remedy in their practice, they 
would agree with me, that it is the great- 
est discovery of the age, and calcnlated 
to be the greatest blessing ever vouch- 
safed to poor diseased humanity; and 
they would be ready to exclaim with 
Shakspeare : 

“ Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it.” 

With the hope that this hasty sketch 
may make some of your readers ‘* ponder 
their fvotstepa,” cease to make drug- 
shops of their stomachs, and have more 
faith in nature and her remedies, 1 re- 
main yours for the Good and True, 


E. A. Kirrrepeer. 
Lrxx, Gothic Cottage, Nov, 23, 1846. 


Icnorance anp Crime. We take the 
following from ‘“ Douglas Jerrold’s ” pa- 
per of the 17th ultimo. 


“ According to the returns of the Re- 
gistrar-General, one half of the adult 
population of England and Wales are un- 
able to write their names: and Mr. Por- 
ter states that, during the years 1839, 
1840, and 1841, out of 735,788 persons 
married, 303,836 affixed their mark to 
the marriage register by way of signature. 
In Mr. Tremenher's report to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, he ob- 
serves that, in Monmouthshire and Wales; 
forty-eight males in one hundred, and 
sixty-nine females in ono hundred, were 
unable to write their names; while in 
Cheshire and Lancashire 40 per cent. of 
males, and 85 per cent. of females were 
similarly disqualified. In his inquiries 
into the siate of crime in the northern di- 
vision of Lancashire, the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
referring to the prisoners admitted into 
the House of Correction, at Preston, dur- 
ing the year 1844, ascertained that of 
1,022 persons commited, 49 per cent. 
were unable to name the months of the 
year, 39 per cent. were ignorant of the 
name of the reigtfing sovereign, 42 per 
cent. knew not the import of ‘virtue,’ 
‘vice,’ ‘ righteousness,’ and so forth ; 
while 13 per cent. were unable to count 
one hundred. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, among the opinions as to her ma- 
Jesty’s name, seventeen were in favor of 
‘ Prince Albert,’ while thirteen supposed 
it to be ‘ Elizabeth.’ Their religious ig- 
norance was still more deplorable, for 39 
per cent. had never heard of the name of 
the Savior. We might multiply similar 
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facts, but those adduced are sufficient to 
show the necessity of some plan being 
adopted to educate the great body of the 
people. Our boasted claim of being at 
the head of civilized Europe will hardly 
be conceded so Jong as one half of our 
adult population ean neither write nor 
read, and our material wealth will only 
be regarded as the exponent of an ingen- 
ious system of industrial slavery.” 


HUMILITY. 
The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
lọ lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In decpest adoration bends; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most when must his soul ascends : 
Nearest the throne, itsclf must be 
The footstool of humility. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


The confessor and the penitent kept a 
sorrowful silence; but soon Consuelo, 
recalling Supperville’s accusations, was 
penetrated with horror. Would that old 
man, whose presence filled her with ven- 
eration, lend himself to an infernal ma- 
chinatiun? Would he speculate upon the 
virtue and the sensibility of the unfortu- 
nate Consuelo in order to throw her into 
the arms of a miserable impostor? She 
raised her head, and, pale with horror, 
her eyes dry, her mouth trembling, tried 
to pierce with her glance that impassable 


mask which perhaps concealed from her, 


the paleness of a guilty man or the diabol- 
ical laugh of a villain. 

‘© Albert is living!” said she. ‘* Are 
you very sure of it, sir? Do you know 
that there is a man who resembles him, 
and that I myself thought I saw Albert 
on seeing him?” 

‘ I know all that absurd romance,” re- 
plied the old man in a calm voice; “I 
know all the follies that Supperville has 


imagined to clear himself of the crime of 


misconduct as a physician, which he com- 
mitted in sending to the grave a mao who 
was asleep. Two words are enough to 
bring down all that scaffolding of stupid- 
ities. The first is, that Supperville has 
been considered unw@rthy to pass the 


lower grades of the secret societics of ; 


which we have the supreme direction; 


and his wounded vanity, joined to a di-, 


seased and indiscreet curiosity, has not 
been able to bear this insult. The sccond 


is, that count Albert has never thought of 


r Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Fraxcts G. SHa w, in the Clerk's 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


‘love him; I will love him no longer.” 


‘claiming his inheritance, which he has 
voluntarily renounced, and that he will 
never consent to resume his name and his 
rank in the world. He could not do so 
now without exciting scandalous discns- 
sions respecting his identity, which his 
pride would not endure. He has perhaps 
badly understood his true duty in re- 
nouncing, so to speak, himself. He: 
might have nade a better use of his for- 
tune than will his heirs. He had cut 
himself off from one of the means of 
practising charity which Providence had 
placed in his hands; but there remain to 
him many others, and besides, the voice 
of his love has been stronger in this than 
that of his conscience. He remembered 
that you did not love him precisely be-; 
cause he was rich and noble. He wished! 
to abjure his fortune and name without 
possible return. He has done so and we 
have permitted it. Now you do not love! 
him and you love another. He will nev-: 
er claim from you the tile of husband, 
which he owed, on his death-bed, only to 
your compassion. He will have courage 
enough to renounce you. We have no 
other power over him whom you call! 
Liverani, and over yourself, than that of 
persuasion. If you wish to fly together, 
we cannot hinder it. We have neither: 
dungeons, nor restraints, nor corporeal 
punishments at our service, whatever a 
credujous and ‘timid -servant may have 
said to you on that point; we hate the, 
means of tyranny. Your fate is in your 
own hands. Go and make your refiec- 
tions once again, poor Consuelo, and may 
God inspire you!” 

Consuelo had listened to this discourse | 
in a deep stupor. When the old man 
had ended, she rose and said with energy : 
“I have no need of reflection; my, 
choice is made. Is Albert here? Lead me 
to his fect.” 

‘* Albert is not here. He conld not 
be a witness of this struggle. He is 
even ignorant of the crisis to which you 
are subjected at this hour.” 

t O my dear Alberi!” cried Consuelo 
raising her arms towards heaven, “ I will 
come out of it victorious."’ Then kneel- 
ing before the old man: ‘* My father,” 
said she, ‘‘ absolve mo and help me never 
again to see that Liverani; I wish not to 


The old man extended his trembling | 
hands over Consuelo’s head; but when 
he withdrew them she could net rise. 
She had stifled her sobs in her bosom, and 
broken by a conflict beyond her strength, | 
she was compelled to rest upon the con- 
fessor’s arm in order to leave the oratory. 

XXIX. | 
On the morrow the red-breast came at; 
‘hoon and struck with beak and claw upon 


Consuclo’s window. At the moment 


when she was about to open for him she 
remarked the black thread crossed upon 
his orange-colored breast, and an invulun- 
tary impulse made her carry her hand to 
the fastening. But she drew it back im- 
mediately. ‘*Go, messenger of misfor- 
tune,” said she, ‘go, poor innocent, 
bearer of guilty letters and criminal 
words. Perhaps I should not have the 
courage not to reply to a last adieu; I 
ought not even let it be supposed that I 
regret and suffer.” 

Sire took refuge in the music saloon in 
order to escape from the winged tempter, 
who, accustomed to a better reception, 
fluttered and struck against the glass 
with a kind of anger. She seated her- 
self at the harpsichord in order not to 
hear the cries and the reproaches of her 
faverite, who had followed her to the 
window of that room, and she experienced 
something similar to the anguish of a 
mother who cluses her ears to the cries 
and the prayers of her repentant child. 
Still it was not to the grief and vexation 
of the red-breast that poor Consuelo was 
most sensible at that moment. The billet 
which he bore under his wing had a 
inuch more heart-rending voice; it was 
that voice which seemed to our romantic 
recluse to weep and to lament that it 
might be heard. 

Still she resisted; but it is the nature 
of -leve to-be irritated by obstacles and to 
return to the assault always more impe- 
rious and triumphant after each of our 
victories. It may be said without a met- 
aphor, that to resist him is to give him 
new weapons. Towards three o'clock 
Matteus entercd with the bouquet of flow- 
ers which he brought each day to his 
prisoner, (for at the bottom he loved her 
for her gentleness and goodness); and ac- 
cording to her custom, she untied the 
flowers in order to arrange them in the 
beautiful vases of the pier-table. It was 
one of the pleasures of her captivity ; 
but this time she paid but little attention 
to it, and undertook it mechanically, as if 
to kill some minutes of the slow hours 
which consumed her; when untying the 
bundles of narcissus which filled the cen- 
tre of the sweet bouquet, she let fall a let- 
ter, carefully sealed but without address. 
In vain did she try to persuade herself 
that it was from the tribunal of the Invis- 
ibles. Would Matieus have brought it 
otherwise? Unfortunately Matteus was 


{no longer within reach to give explana- 


tions. It was necessary to ring for him. 
He usually required five minutes to ap- 
pear: by ehance he took at least ten 
this time. Consuelo had too much cour- 
age against the red-breast to preserve 
any against the bouquet. The letter was 
read, and Matteus returned just at the 
moment when Consuelo reached this post- 
script. ‘‘Do not question Mattens; he 
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is ignorant of the disobedience that I 
make him commit.” Matteus was sim- 
ply desired to wind up the clock which 
had run down. 

The chevalier’s letter was more pas- 
sionate, more impetuous than all the oth- 
ers; it was even imperious in its delirium. 
We do not transcribe it. Lvuve-letters 
awaken no emotion except in the heart 
which inspires and partakes the fire that 
has dictated them. In themselves they 
ali resemble each other: but every being 
intoxicated with love finds in that ad- 
dressed to him an irresistible power, an; 
incomparable novelty. No one thinks he 
is loved as much as another or in the 
game manner; he thinks he is the most 
loved, the only loved in the world.— 
Where this ingenuous blindness and this 
proud fascination do rot exist there is no 
passion ; and passion had at last invaded 
the peaceful and noble heart of Consuelo. 

The billet of the unknown brought 
trouble into all her thoughts. He im- 
plored an interview ; he did more, he an- 
nouneed it, and excused himself before- 
hand from the necessity of profiting by 
the last moments. He pretended to be- 
lieve that Consuclo had loved Albert 
and might still love him. He pretended 
also to be willing to submit to her deci- 
sion, and in the meantime he exacted a: 
word of pity, a tear of regret, a last 
adieu; always that last adieu which is, 
like the last appearance of a great artist | 
announced to the public and happily suc- 
eceded by many others. 

The sad Consuelo (sad and yet de- 
voured by a secret, an involuntary and 
ardent joy at the idea of that interview) 
felt, by the burning of her cheeks and ; 
the palpitations of her heart, that her, 
soul was unfaithful in spite of herself. 
She felt that her resolutions and her will: 
did not preserve her from an inconceiv- 
able attraction; and that if the chevalier 
decided upon breaking his vow by speak- 
ing to her and showing her his features, 
as he seemed resolved to do, she would 
not have strength to prevent this violation 
of the laws of the invisible order. She 
had but one refuge, which was to implore 
the assistance of that same tribunal. But 
would it be necessary to accuse and be- 
tray Liverani? Would not the worthy 
old man, who had revealed to her the 
existence of Albert and who had pater- 
nally received her confidences the day 
before, receive this also under the seal of 
confession! He would lament the de- 
liriam of the chevalier, he would not! 
condemn him except in the secret of his. 
heart. Cousuelo wrote to him that she 
wished to see him at nine o'clock that 
very evening, that her honor, ber repose, 
perhaps her life depended on it. Jt was 
the hour at which the unknown had 
announced his visit; but to whom and 


_were useless. 


by whom could she send this letter? 
Matteus refused to make a step outside 
of the enelosure before midnight, such 
were his orders; nothing could move 
him. He had been sharply reprimanded 
for not having punctually observed all his 
duties with respect to the prisoner. He 
was thenceforth inflexible. 

The hour approached, and Consuelo, 
even while searching for the means of 
escaping frem the fatal trial, did not 
think of resisting. O virtue! imposed 
upon woman, you will never be more than, 
a name so long as man does not assume | 
half of the task. Ali your plans of de-| 
fence are reduced to subterfeges; all 
your immolations of personal happiness 
fail before the fear of driving the beloved | 
one to despair. Consuelo determined 
upon a last resource, suggested by the 
heroism and the weakness which divided 
her mind. She began to search for the 
mysterious entrance to the subterranean 
passage which was in the pavilion, re- 
solved to rush through it and present her- 
self at every hazard before the Invisibles. 
She supposed, quite gratuitously, that 
the place of their sittings was accessible, 
when she had once passed the entrance 
to the subterranean, and that they as- 
sembled every evening in the same place. 
She did not know that they were all 
absent on that day, and that Liverani 
alone had retraced his steps after having 
pretended to follow them on a mysterious 
excursion. 

But all her efforts to find the secret 
door, or the trap-door, of the pussage, 
She no longer had, as at 
Spandaw, the coolness, the perseverance, 
the faith necessary to discover the sinall- 
est fissure in a wall, the slightest jutting ; 
of a stone. Hoer hands trembled as she 
sounded the wood-work and the tapestry, 
her sight was confused; every instant; 
she seemed to hear the steps of the chev- 
alier upon the sand of the garden or 
upon the marble of the porch. 

Suddenly, she seemed to hear them 
beneath her, as if he were ascending the 
staircase hidden under her feet, as if he: 
approached by an invisible door, or as if, 
like a familiar spirit, he was about to 
pierce the wall in order to present him-; 
self before her eyes. She let fall her 
taper and fled to the bottom of the gar- 
den. The pretty stream which crossed it 
stopped her course. She listened, and 
thonght she heard some one walking be- 
hind her. Then she rather lost her self- i 
pessession and jumped into the skiff 
which the gardener used to bring sand 
and turf from the outside. Consuelo: 
imagined that by unfastening it she: 
would land upon the other side; but the. 
stream was rapid and left the encloeure ' 
under a low arch which narrowed it and 
was closed by a grating. Drifting with 
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the current, the skiff would in a few mo- 


ments strike upon the grating. Consue- 
lo saved herself from too severe a shock 
by rushing to the prow and extending her 
hands. A child of Venice (and a child 
of the people) could not be much embar- 
rassed by this manœuvre. But, strange 
chance! the grating yielded to her hand 
and opened at the simple impulse which 
the current gave to the skiff. ‘* Alas!” 
thought Consuelo, ‘‘ perhaps this passage 
is never closed, for 1am a prisoner on 
parole, and yet I fly, I violate my oath ! 
But Ido it only to seek protection and 
refuge among my hosts, not to abandon 
or betray them.” 

She leaped upon the bank whither an 
eddy in the water impelled her skiff, and 
buried herself in a close thicket. Con- 
suelo could not run very quickly under 
those dark shades. The alley wound 
about as it became more and more nar- 
row. The fugitive struck every moment 
against the trees, and fell several times 
upon the turf. Still she felt hope return- 
ing to her soul; the darkness re-assured 
her; it seemed impossible for Liverani to 
discover her there. 

After having walked quite a long while 
at random, she found herself at the foot 
of a hill covered with rocks, the uncer- 
tain outline of which displayed itself upoa 
a grey and veiled sky. Quite a fresh 
stormy wind had risen and the rain began 
to fall. Consuelo, not daring to retrace 
her steps, for fear that Liverani had dis- 
covered her foot-prints and was seeking 
her on the banks of the stream, ventured 
upon the somewhat rough path of the 
hill. She imagined that when she 
reached the top she could discover the 
lights of the chateau, whatever was its 
position. But when sho had climbed 
there, the lightning, which began to glare 
in the sky, showed before her the ruins 
of a vast edifice. An imposing and mel- 
ancholy remnant of the middle ages. 

The rain compelled Consuelo to seek a 
shelter there, but it was with difficulty 
that she found one. The towers had 
crumbled from top to bottom on the in- 
side, and clouds of gerfalcons and tierce- , 
lets were startled by her approach, ut- 
tering that sharp and savage cry which 
resembles the voice of the spirits of the 
unhappy inhabitants of ruins. 

In the midst of rocks and briars, Con- 
suelo, crossing the unroofed chapel, 
which displayed tha-skeletons of its dis- 
located ogives in the bluish glare of the 
lightning, reached the court, the pave- 
ment of which was covered hy a short 
and smooth grase; she avoided a deep 
cistern, the opening of which was be- 
trayed at the surface of the sail only hy 
the development of rich capillaries and a 
superb wild rose-bush, the tranquil pos- 
sessor of its inner wall. The mass of 


` suelo, not being sustained by the enthusi- 
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rained buildings which surrounded this 
abandoned court presented the most fan- 
tastic appearance ; and at each flash of 
lightning, the eye could hardly under- 
stand those thin and distorted spectres, 
all those incoherent forms of destruction ; 
enormous chimney-pieces, still black- 
ened beneath by the smoke of a hearth 
forever extinguished and issuing from 
the middle of walls denuded to a 
frightful height; broken staircases, dart- 
ing their spirals into space, as if to carry 
sorcerers into their aerial dance ; whole 
trees installed and grown large in apart- 
ments still ornamented with the remains 
of frescoes; seats of stone in the deep 
embrasures of the windows, and always 
emptiness within as without these mys- 
terious retreats, the refuge of lovers in 
time of peace, coverts of loak-outs in time 
of danger; finally, loap-holes festooned 
with coquettish garlands, isolated gables 
rising in the air like obglisks, and doors 
filled to the cornice by accretions and 
ruins. It was a frightful and poetic 
spot ; Consuelo felt herself affected by a 
kind of superstitious terror, as if her pres- 
ence had profaned an enclosure reserved 
to funeral conferences or the silent rever- 
jes of the dead. Ina serene night and a 
less agitated situation she would have 
been able to admire the austere beauty of 
this monument; she would not perhaps 
have been classically moved to moralize 
upon the rigor of time and destiny which 
overthrow without pity the palace and 
the fortress, and lay their ruins in the dust 
beside those of the hovel. The sadness 
which the ruins of those formidable abodes 
inspires, is not the same in the imagination 
of the artist and in the heart of the practical 
man; but in that moment of trouble and 
of fear, and in that night of storm, Con- 


asm which had impelled her to serious 
enterprises, felt herself on the instant 
again become a child of the people, trem- 
bling at the idea of seeing appear the 
phantoms of the aight, and fearing above 
all those of the ancient chatelains, savage 
oppressors during their lives, desolate and 
menacing spectres after their death. The 
thunder raised its voice, the wind brought 
down the bricks and mortar of the disman- 
tled wall, the long branches of bramble 
and ivy wound like serpents around the 
battlements of the towers. Consuelo, 
still seeking a shelter from the rain and 
the falling fragments, penetrated beneath 
the vault of a stairease which seemed 
better preserved than the~ others; it was 
that of the great feudal tower, the oldest 
and most solid building of the edifice. 
After ascending twenty steps she found a 
great octagonal hall which occupied the 
whole inside of the tower; the winding 
staircase was constructed, as in all build- 
ings of this kind, within the wall eighteen į 


or twenty feet thick. The vault of this 
hall had the interior shape of a bee-hive. 
There were no longer either doors or 
window-sashes ; but the openings were 
so narrow and deep that the wind could 
not rush into them. Consuelo resolved 
to await the termination of the tempest in 
this place; and approaching a window she 
remained more than an hour contemplating 
the imposing spectacle of a blazing sky 
and listening to the terrible voices of the 
storm. 

At last the wind subsided, the clouds 
dispersed, and Consuelo thought of retir- 
ing; but on turning she was surprised to 
see a light more permanent than that of 
the lightning prevail in the interior of the 
hali. That light, after having hesitated, 
so to speak, increased and filled the whole 
vault, while a slight crackling was heard 
in the chimney. Consuelo looked in 
that direction, and saw under the half 
arch of the ancient chimney, an enor- 
mous throat yawning befure her, a fire of 
branches which had kindled as of itself. 
She approached it and remarked half-con- 
sumed brands and all the remains of a 
fire formerly kept up and recently aban- 
doned. 

Terrified by this circumstance which 
revealed to her the presence of a host, 
Consuelo, who could see no furniture 
about her, quickly returned to the stair- 
case and prepared to-desoend; when-she 
heard voices below, and the crackling pro- 
duced by men’s steps upon the rubbish 
scattered over it. Her superstitious ter- 
rors were then changed into real appre- 
hensions. That damp and devastated hall 
could be inhabited only by some ranger, 
perhaps as savage as hia dwelling, per- 
haps drunken and brutal, and most proba- 
hly Jess civilized and lesa respectful than 
honest Matteus. The footsteps approach- 
ed quite rapidly. Consuelo hastily as- 
cended the staircase in order not to be 
met by these problematic visiters, and af- 


ter having cleared twenty steps more, | 


found herself on the level of the second 
story, where there was little probability 
that any one would come, as it was en- 
tirely uncovered and consequently unin- 
habitable. Fortunately for her the rain 
had ceased; she even saw some stars 
shining through the wild vegetation which 
had invaded the top of the tower about 
ten fathoms above her head. A ray of 
light coming from beneath her feet was 
soon cast upon the dark walls of the edi- 
fice, and Consuelo, approaching with pre- 
caution, saw through a large crevice what 
was passing in the lower story she had 
just Jet. Two men were in the hall, one 
walking and stamping his feet, as if to 
warm himself, the other bent under the 
broad mantle of the chimney, busy re- 
newing the fire whieh began to crackle 
on the hearth. At first she only distin- 


guished their garments which indicated a 
high position in society, and their hate 
which concealed their faces; but the 
light of the fire having spread around, ane 
he who stirred it with the point of his 
sword having risen to hang his hat apon 
a stone jutting from the wall, Consuele 
saw locks of black hair which startled 
her, and the upper part of a face which 
almost drew from her a cry both of terror 
and of tenderness. He raised his voice, 
and Consuclo no longer doubted : it was 
Albert de Rudolstadt ! 

‘ Approach, my friend,” said he to his 
companion, ‘and warm yourself at the 
only chimney which remains standing in 
this vast manor house. This is bnt a sad 
resting-place, M. de Trenck, but you 
must have found worse in your rough 
travels.” 

“ And often I have not found any,” re- 
plied the princess Amelia’s Jover. ‘‘ Re- 
ally, this is more hospitable than it ap- 
pears, and I should have accommodated 
myself in it more than once with pleasure. 
Ah ha! my dear count, so you sometimes 
come to meditate upon the ruins and to 
perform your night-watch in this haunted 
tower?” 

‘ I do often come here in fact and for 
more conceivable reasons. I cannot tell 
them to you now, but you shall know 
them by and by.” 

-4E ean guese-them, however. From 
the top af this tower you can sce into a 
certain enclosure, you can look down 
upon a certain pavilion — ” 

* No, Trenck. The dwelling to which 
you refer is hidden behind the woods of 
the hill and I cannot see it from here.” 

“ But you can reach it in a few moments 
and shelter yourself here afterwards from 
inconvenient spies. Come, allow that 
just now, when I met you in the wood — ”’ 

“I cannot alow anything, friend 
Trenck, and you have promised not to 
question me.” 

“ Tbat is true. I ought to think of 
nothing but my delight at having found 
you in this immense park, or rather in 
this forest, where I had so completely lost 
my way that without you I should have 
fallen into some picturesque ravine or got 


drowned in some limpid torrent. Are 
we far from the chateau? ” 
“ A quarter of a league at most. Dry 


your clothes then, while the wind dries 
the paths of the park, and we will start 
again.” 

“ This old chateau pleases me less than 
the new one, I confess, and I understand 
very well why it has been abandoned to 
the birds. Still, I feel happy at finding 
myself alone with you here at this hour 
and in this gloomy night. It recalls to 
me our first meeting in the ruins of an old 
! abbey in Silesia, my initiation, the oaths 
' which I pronounced between your hands, 


you, my judge, my examiner and master 
then, my friend and brother now! Dear! 
Albert! what strange and fatal vicissi- 
tudes have since passed over our heads! 
Both of us dead to our families, to our 
countries, to our loves, perhaps! — what 
will become of us and what will hence- 
forth be our life among men!” 

‘*'Yours may yet be surrounded with 
splendor and filled with delights, my 
dear Trenck. The power of the tyrant 
who hates you has limits, thank God, 
upon the soil of Europe.” 

‘ But my mistress, Albert! Is it pos- 
sible that my mistress will remain eter- 
nally and uselessly faithful to me ? ” 

** You ought not to desire it, my friend ; 
but it is only too certain that her passion 
is as lasting as her unhappiness.” 

‘t Speak to me then ot her, Albert! 
More happy than I, you can see and hear 
her, you—”’ 

‘*T can do so no longer, dear Trenck ; 
do not deccive yourself in that respect. 
The fantastic name and the strange per- 
sonage of Trismegistus under which I have 
been veiled, and which have protected ine 
for several years in my short and mysteri- 
ous counections with the palace of Berlin, 
have lost their fascination; my friends 
will be as discreet, and my dupes (since, 
to serve our cause and your love, I have 
very innocently been compelled to make 
some dupes) would not be more clear- 
sighted than in the past; but Frederick 
has got scent of a conspiracy, and I can 
no longer return to Prussia; my efforts 
there would be paralyzed by his mistrust, 
and the prison of Spandaw would not 
open a second time for my escape.” 

** Poor Albert! you must have suffered 
io that prison as I in mine, more per- 
haps! ” 

e No, I was near her. I heard her 
voice, I labored for her deliverance. I 
neither regret having endured the horror 
of a dungeon, nor having trembled for 
her life. If I suffered for myself, I did 
not perceive it; if I suffered for her, I no 
longer remember it. She is saved and 
she will be happy.” 

t By you, Albert? Tell me that she 
will be happy only by you and with you, 
or I no longer esteem her, I withdraw 
from her my admiration and my friend- 
ship.” 

‘“ Do not speak thus, Trenck. It is 
outraging nature, love and our lovers; 
and to wish to chain them to the name of 
a duty profitable to ourselves alone would 
be a crime and a profanation.” 

‘¢T know it, and without aspiring to a 
like virtue with yours, I feel that if 
Amelia had withdrawn her word instead of 
confirming it to me, I should not, on that 
account, cease to love and to bless her 
for the days of happiness she has con- 


ferred upon me; but it is permitted me to 
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love you more than I love myself, and to; 
hate whomsoever does not love you. 
You smile, Albert; you do not under- 
stand my friendship; and I, I do not un-' 
derstand your courage. Ah! if it be 
true that she who has received your; 
faith has become attached (before the! 
expiration of her mourning, insensate !) 
to one of our brothers, were he the most 
meritorions among us, and the most se- 
ductive man in the world, I could never 
forgive her. Do you forgive her if you 
can!” 

“ Trenck! Trenck! you know noti 
what you say; you do not understand, 
and I cannot explain. Do not judge her 
yet, that admirable woman; hereafter 
you will know her.” 

“ And what prevents yonr justifying 
her in my eyes? Speak then; to what 
purpose is so much mystery? We are 
alone here. Your confession cannot com- 
promise her, and no oath, that I know of, 
compels you to conceal from me what we 
all suspect respecting your conduct. She 
no longer loves you! What is her ex- 
cuse!” 

“ But did she ever love me?” 

‘© That is her crime. She never un- 
derstood you.” 

tt She could not, and I— I could not 
reveal myself to her. Besides, I was ill, 
l] was crazy ; no one loves crazy people ; 
they are pitied and feared.” 

“ You have never been crazy, Albert; 
I have never seen you so. The wisdom 
and strength of your understanding have 
always astonished me on the contrary.” 

t You have scen me firm and master of 
myself in action, you have never seen me 
in the agony of repose, in the tortures of 
discouragement. ” 

“ Do you then know what disconrage- 
ment is? I should never have thought 
it” 

‘That is because you do not see all 
the dangers, all the obstacles, all the 
vices of our enterprise. You have never 
been to the bottom of that abyss into 
which I have plunged my whole soul and 
cast all my existence; you have seen 
only the chivalric and generous side ; you 
have embraced only the easy labors and 
the cheering hopes.” 

“ That is because I am less great, less 
enthusiastic, and since I must say it, 
less fanatical than you, noble count! 
You have wished to drain the cup of; 
zeal even to the dregs, and when the bit- 
terness has suffocated you, you have 
doubted of Heaven and of men.” 

tt Yes I have doubted, and I have been 
very cruelly punished.” 

‘ And now, do you doubt yet? Do 
you suffer stil] ? ”’ f 

“ Now I hope, I believe, I act, I feel 
strong, I feel happy. Do you not see 


joy radiating from my face, do you not 
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feel transport overflowing from my bo- 
som? ” 

“ And yet you are betrayed by your 
mistress! What do I say? by your 
wife!” 

“ She was never either the one or the 
other. She never owned me, she does not 
betray me. God sends her love, the 
most celestial of the graces from on high, 
to reward her for having had a moment’s 
pity for me on my death-bed. And I, to 
thank her for having closed my eyes, for 
having wept over me, for having blest 
me upon the threshold of eternity, which 
I thought I was passing, should I claim 
a promise torn from her generous com- 
passion, from her sublime charity! 
Should I say to her, ‘ Woman, I am 
your master, you belong to me by the 
law, by your imprudence and your error. 
You shall submit to my embraces, because 
in a day of separation you deposited a 
kiss of farewell upon my frozen brow ! 
You shall forever place your hand in 
mine, follow my steps, endure my yoke, 
break in your bosom a growing love, 
stifle insurmountable desires, be con- 
sumed by affection for another in my 
profane arms, upon my sclfish and cow- 
ardly heart?’ O, Trenck! do you think 
I could be happy when acting thus! 
Would not my life be a punishment even 
more bitter than hers? Is not the suffer- 
ing of the slave the curse of the master! 
Great God! what being is so vile, so 
brutal, as to be proud and transported at 
a love which is not shared, at a fidelity 
against which the heart of the victim re- 
volts? Thank Heaven, I am not that 
being; I never will be! I was going 
this evening to find Consuelo; I meant to 
tell her all these things; I meant to re- 
store to her her liberty. I did not meet 
her in the garden where she usually 
walks; and then the storm came and de- 
prived me of the hope of seeing her de- 
scend. I did not wish to penetrate to her 
apartments; I should have entered them 
by the right of a husband. The mere 
shudder of her horror, the mere paleness of 
her despair, would have caused me a pain 
which I had not the resolution to brave.’’ 

‘ And did you not meet also in the 
darkness the black mask of that Liv- 
erani?” 

‘* Who is that Liverani t” 

‘© Do you not know the name of your 
rival?” 

“t Liverani is a false name. Do you 
know him, that man, that happy rival?” 

“No. But you ask me with a strange 
look! Albert, I think I understand you: 
you forgive your unfortunate wife, you 
abandon her; you ought to do so; but 
you will punish, I hope, the villain who 
has seduced her?” 

“ Are you sure that he is a villain!’ 

“ What! the man to whom had been 
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confided her deliverance, and the guar- 
dianship of her person during a long and 


perilous journey! He who ought to have! 


protected her, to have respected her, not 
to have addressed a single word to her, 
not to have shown her his face! A mau 
invested with the powers and with the 
blind confidence of the Invisibles! Your 
brother-in-arms, and by oath, doubtless, 
as Í am! 
confided to me, Albert, I should not even 
have thought of this criminal treachery of 
making myself beloved by her.” 

‘ Trenck, once again, you know not 
what you say! Only three men among 
us know who this Liverani is, and what 
is his crime. Ina few days you will cease 
to blame and to curse that happy mortal to 
whom God in his goodness, in his justice 
pethaps, has given the love of Con- 
suelo.” 

“ Strange and sublime man! 
not hate him? ” 

t I cannot hate hin.” 

ts You will not disturb his happiness? ” 

“On the contrary, I labor ardently to 
assure it, and I am neither sublime nor 
strange in this. You will soon langh at 
the praises you bestow upon me.”’ 

“ What! you do not even suffer?” 

“I am the most happy of men.” 

‘In that case you Jove but little, or 
you love no more. Such a heroism is not 
in human nature; it is almost monstrous, 
and I cannot admire what I do not wnder- 
stand. Stop, count, you laugh at me, 
and I am very simple! Now, I guess at 
last: you love another, and you bless 
Providence which frees you from your 
engagements with the first by rendering 
her unfaithful.” 

“ [I must open my heart to you, you 
compel me to it, baron. Listen: it is a 
whole history, a whole romance which I 
have to relate to you ; but it is cold here; 
this fire of brush-wood cannot warm 
these old walls; and besides I fear that in 
a little while they will unpleasantly re- 
call those of Glatz. The weather has 
become clear; we can resume our walk 
to the chateau; and since you leave it at 
break of day, I do not wish to prolong 
your vigil too much. As we go on I 
will tell you a strange tale.” 

The two friends resumed their hats af- 
ter having shaken off the moisture; and 
giving some kicks to the brands to extin- 
guish them, they left the tower arm-in- 
arm. Their voices were lost in the dis- 
tance, and the echoes of the old manor- 
house soon ceased to repeat the low 
sounds of their steps upon the wet grass 


of the court. 
To de Continued. 


You do 


ÅNECDOTE OF THE GREAT Cuvier. It 
is related of this remarkable philoso- 
pher, that whilst promenading one day 
where /Eneas is said to have walked, he 


Ah! if your wife had been | 84 
| nicorous. 


was met by a repulsive looking object, ! able if, after the thing were nicely finish- 
who stopped and demanded worship from!ed, the sleepers upon which it rested 


him. ‘1 cannot worship you,” said Cu-| should awake and upset the whole con- 
vier. ‘But you must,” said the horri-| cern into the mud-puddle of democracy. 
ible. “ No, { will not,” replied the; Thus far, then, our observations have 
other. ‘* Then,” said the demon, *‘ if: been on the whole tolerably satisfactory. 


you will not, I will eat you.” Cuvier] We find that of the women who support 
eyed him deliberately ; and instead of, themselves by the needle, there are sever- 
defying him, as no doubt he might have al thousand who, when they can get 
done, preferred falling hack upon the nat-' work at all, earn from ten to twenty-five 
ural history lessons of his earthly life, and’ cents a day — which, considering the 
said, * Horns and cloven feet —grami-| chances of sickness, the necessity for ed- 
You eat me 1? — nonsense !” -ucation and amusement, (for Yankee 
' Doodle is a trne humanitarian, and insista 


An Irem in a Lawyen’s Bint. A so-. 
licitor, who had been employed by a rail-! 
way company, in England, on making out. 
his bill, after enumerating all other ordi-: 
nary items, adds the following —' To 
mental anxiety, item not contained in the 
above, £2,000,’ and it was paid without ' 
any demur. 


IF Eight sisters of the Association of | 
Notre Dame are to leave Paris on the: 
30th instant, for Oregon. They go to; 
join six nuns of the same community, 
who proceeded to that conntry two years 
hack, to spread religious and temporal in- 
struction amongst the people. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


By the last number (the eighth), we are con- 
strained {and that with pleasure) to acknowl- 
edge that “ Yankee ” grows more human, and by 
consequence more witty. This number con- 
tains half-a-dozen pieces wholly on the side of 
humanity, and some very sly pokes at the weak 
points of that respectable old hypocrite, called 
civilized society. Take for instance the follow- 
ing portrait of * Phe Semstrcas: ” we rezret! 
that we cannot also give the wood-cut, which ! 
occupies the middle of the page, surrounded by 
these comments as by a square picture frame; 
itis an admirable stroke of art in its way, and: 


bespeaks at a glance the tragedy of woman in| 
Society, — her essential dignity and claim to! 
love and reverence contrasted with the dismal 
drudgery and worse than loneliness to which so- ' 


ciety has doomed her. 
LIVE PORTRAITS.— No. H. 


THE SEMSTRESS. 

Ten thousand women in New York, 
exist —somehow—on what they earn 
with the needle. We have a bundle of 
most desperate statistics, showing how 
shirts are made for six cents a piece, and; 
trowsers for ten; and how very swift 
hands, who work incessantly from day- 
y 


light to midnight, can sometimes actual 

earn a quarter of a dollar per day. But 
it is not important to go into details — our 
principal object in collecting these statis- ! 
tica being to ascertain if the human 
drudge, whether male or female, can‘ 
work as many hours, subsist on as little, 
and be as respectful to superiors, in this 
country as in the Old World; for Yankee 
Doodle has a great fancy for a real, first- 
chop aristocracy here, who shall ride: 
about in tall carriages with blue flunkies, 
and do nothing but tumble over silks at 
Stewart's and go to the opera all their 
blessed lives. Therefore, as the founda- 
tion of such a glorious institution — the 
underground wall, as it were, upon which 
bis supersiructure must be erected — he 
Must see that the working classes are all 
of the right temper and capacity. It 
would be excessively vulgar and disagree- 


stoutly upon establishing the happiness of 
a refined and enlightened people,) is not 
perhaps very far from what is desirable. 
Of this number there will always be a 
handsome proportion who, to escape star- 
vation and despair; perhaps to save fa- 
thers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
from death — will become— but Yankee 
Doodle shudders to trace then farther. 
So that, al] things considered, the affairs 
of the young and rising Yankee Doodle 
Aristocracy are in a very promising 
train. 

In regard to the manners of this work- 
ing class, the ridiculous political privi- 
leges which our silly forefathers secured 
to even the poorest people have had a 
very injurious effect upon the men. But 
the women, shut out as they are from the 
sympathy of their own sex and the pro- 
tection of ours, are in general of quite a 
becoming degree of subserviency. So 
long as they remain virtuous they are 
scarcely ever seen in the streets, save 
when hurrying to or from their employ- 
ers’ shops with their bundle of work, 
their hearts beating fearfully with the an- 
ticipation of their poor pittance, or the 
apprehension that they may be a moment 
too jate. They are always dressed very 
poorly on these occasions — seeming to 
feel how improper it would be to be mis- 
taken for ladies; and we have observed 
with approbation that they are careful 
about not incommoding carriages at the 
crossings nor passengers on the walks. 
The only thing objectionable about their 
appearance is the extreme haggardness of 
their faces, and a kind of wildness in the 
eyes which is really sometimes quite dis- 
tressing. To such an extent are these 
blemishes carried, in some instances, that 
we have wondered why these haggard 
and wild-eyed creatures, in their grey and 
scanty drapery, were uot arrested by 
some ‘‘ indefatigable officer Smith, of the 
Third Ward Police,’’ as fugitives from 
the Asylum for Lunatic Paupers. Says 
our grave and matter-of-fact statistician : 


‘* A large majority of these women are 
American born, from the great Middle 
Class of life, many of whom have once 
heen in comfortable and even affluent cir- 
cumstances, and have been reduced by 
the death or bankruptcy of husbands and 
relatives, and other causes, to such straits. 
Many of them are the wives of ship-mas- 
ters and other officers of vessels. Others 
are the widows of mechanics and pouor 
men, and have children, aged mothers and 
fathers, &c., to support by their needle. 
Many have drunken husbands to add to 
their burdens and afflictions, and to dark- 
en every faint gleam of sunshine that do- 
mestic affection throws into the humblest 
abode. Others have sick and bed-ridden 
huebands or children, or perhaps have to 
endure the agony of receiving home a 
fallen daughter or an outlawed son, sud- 
denly checked in his carcer of vice. 
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‘ The manner in which these women 
livə— the squalidness and unhealthy lo- 
cation and nature of their habitations — 
the inadequateness of their food and cloth- 
ing —the impossibility of providing for 
any the slightest recreation, or moral or; 
intellectual culture, or of educating their 
children — can be partly imagined; but 
we assure the public that it would require - 
an extremely active imagination to con- 
eeive the reality. 

“+ These women generally ‘ keep house’ 
—that is, they rent a single room, or’ 
perhaps two sinall rooms, in the upper | 
story of some poor, ill-constructed, un- 
ventilated house, in a filthy street, con- 
stantly kept so by the absence of hack 
yards and the neglect of the street in-j 
spector — where a sickening and deadly : 
miasm pervades the atmosphere, and in 
summer renders it totally unfit to be in-| 
haled by human lungs, depositing the 
seeds of debility and disease at every in- ; 
spiration. In these rooms all the pro- 
cesses of cooking, eating, sleeping, wash- 
ing, working and living, are indiscrimin- | 
ately performed. The inevitable conse- | 
quence, in too many cases, is pauperism 
or theft—the Alms House or the Peni- | 
tentiary.’” 

Brava! this is quite down to the lowest, 
European standard, and is indeed encour- | 
aging. Here is the antithesis of our, 
Yankee Doodle aristocracy, clearly and 
sharply defined. ‘The substance of so; 
heavy a shadow must be an object of 
some importance and ponderosity. Pa-. 
tience, Milady Yankee Doodles! if the: 
wretchedness of others can do it, you, 
shall yet be noble. 


For the Harbinger. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE! 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


(Continued.)} 
Friendship — the Unity of Man with Man. 

The developments affurded by tlie se- 
rial order for Friendship, will be sufficient- į 
ly understood from the general context. ! 
Constancy, or even ardor in friendship, is 
now so seldom met with because the tie 
is simple. It ia either sympathy of char- 
acter or sympathy in pursuit and interest, | 
but rarely the two combined, though they | 
live as well without each other, as a soul: 
without a body, or a body without a soul. 
The friendships of civilization, beyond 
the little family sphere, are like Sodom 
apples, fair in their seemings, but filling 
(he mouth as with bitter ashes, and whol- 
ly unfit for use. One hardly dares to 
gratify the heart by giving, for we are as 
proud as we are mean, and you will as 
soon lose a friend by obliging him as by 
asking favors of him. The series, in 
their corporate labor and convergence of 
interests, alone afford the conditions of 
composite friendship, and enable us to 
live out the sentiment of, brotherhood ; 
innate to every bosom. 

*¢ To vain thou deniest it,” says Profes- 
sor Teufeledrockh, “ thou art my brother. 
Thy very hatred, thy very envy, those 
foolish lies thoa tellest of me in thy 


splenetic humor ; — what is all this but 
an inverted sympathy? Were I a steam- 


lies of me? Not thou; I should grind; 
all unheeded, whether badly or well. 

“ Wondrous, truly, are the bonds which 
unite us one and all; whether by the soft | 
binding of love or the iron chaining , 
of necessity, as we like to choose it. 
More than once have I said to myself of | 
some perhaps whimsically strutting figure, | 
such as provokes whimsical thoughts: 
‘Wert thou, my little brotherkin, sud- 
denly covered up with even the largest 
imaginable glass bell, whata thing it were, | 
not for thyself only, but for the world !! 
Thou art no longer a circulating, venous, ! 
arterial heart, that taking and giving, 
circulatest through all time and through 
all space. There has a hole fallen out in 
the immeasurable world tissue, which: 
must be darned up again ! 

“ The venous, arterial circulation of: 
letters, verbal messages, paper and other 
packages, going out from him and coming 
in, is a blood circulation visible to the: 
eye ; but the finer nervous circulation by 
which all things, the minutest that he: 
does, minutely influence all men, and the | 
very look of his face blesses or curses ' 
whomsoever it lights on, and so generates ' 
ever new blessing or cursing; all this! 
you cannot see, but only imagine. I say ; 
there is not a red Indian hunting by Lake! 
Winnipeg, can quarrel with his squaw,: 
bat the whole world must smart for it: | 
will not the price of beaver rise? It is aj} 
mathematical fact that the casting of this j 
pebble from my hand alters the centre of | 
gravity of the universe. 

“Tf, now, an existing generation of: 
men stand so woven together, not less | 
indissolubly does generation with genera- 
tion. Hast thou ever meditated on that i 
word Tradition : how we inherit not life! 
only, but all the garniture and form of 
life, and work and speak and even think! 
and fee] as our fathers and grandfathers ; 
from the beginning have given it to us. | 
Who printed thee, for example, this. 
unpretending volume on the philosophy | 
of clothes? Not the Herren Still-: 
schweigen and Company; but Cadmus i 
of Thebes, Faust of Mentz, and innume-! 


have we rather, it seems as yet, a com- 
munion of fiends, whose neuro-vascular 
circulation is mainly of bullets and bomb- 
shells, itch, small pox, cholera and ty- 
phus. Teach us to stop our fighting for 
room and cheating for bread, practices 
surely unbecoming in saints. Yet hast 
thou spoken the bold and the true and the 
loving word to thy brothers, — rending 
the time-garment. Thou hast seen the 
tulip in its bulb, O Teufelsdréckh! Jove’s 
forchead aches splittingly: Vulcan stands 
ready with his axe, and the miracle of 
the ages will presently be born. Who 
shall be then the saints, and who the 
fiends? O mystic Swede, who hast writ- 
ten of Heaven and Ilell, where are those 
hearty worshippers of evil who shall 
quarrel with their bread and butter to 
keep within the ‘* sphere’’ thou hast set 
for them? Nay, do not rub thy specta- 
cles, for how shouldst thou discern them, 
when our elder brother, the devil, king of 
the senses, shall also be saved ? 
“ Ye are all members one of another.” 


“ Know ye not that God is our Father and 
that all ye are brethren.” 


Love — the Unity of Man with Woman. 


Does this title call a sardonic smile to 
the lips of the reader? Love is a sub- 
ject confined to the realm of poetry ; and 
poetry, with us now, means something 
unreal, and beyond the range of daily, 
practical life. Certain prosaic household 
intereste, cheaply warmed up to blood 
heat by such fuel as eggnogs and mince 
pies, constitute the staple of sentiment ia 
the eyes of our utilitarian moderators 
and wondrous wise physiologists, who 
having made the surprising discovery that 
there is no spiritual manifestation with- 


rable others whom thou knowest not.' out physical organization, have |m the 
Iad there been no Maesogothie Ulfila, ‘beautiful simplicity of their logic, con- 


there had been no English Shakspeare, 
or a different one. Simpleton, it was 
Tubal Cain that made thy very tailor’s 


thine. Yes truly, if nature is one, and a 
living indivisible whole, much more is 
mankind the image that reflects and cre- 
ates nature, without which nature were 
not. As palpable life-streams in that 
wondrous individual, mankind, among so 


j many life-streams that are not palpable, 


flow on those main currents of what we 
call opinion, preserved in institutions, 
olitics, churches, above all in books. 
Beautiful is it to understand and know 
that a thought did never yet dic, that as 
thou, the originator thereof, hast mather- 
ed it, and created it from the whole past, 


so wilt thou transmit it to the whole. 


future. Itis thus that the heroic heart, 
the seeing eye of the first times, stil] 
feels and secs in us of the latest; that the 
wise man stands ever encompassed and 
spiritually embraced by a cloud of witness- 
es and brothers ; and there isa living, liter- 
al Communion of Saints, wide as the world 
itself, and the history of the world.” 


Ah Teufelsdrockh, thou bringest us 
tales from thy gossips the stars, in thy 


' cluded that matter alone exists and that 
‘the soul is a “ humbug.” This sect of 


ineedle, and sewed that court suit ofi philosophy is as modest as it is powerful. 


Content with the practical sway of the 
public mind, they would fain decline the 
‘laurel, and forbear even to assume the 
i cognomen of materialists. Their fort is 
: based npon the rocks of poverty and sel- 
fishness, and whoso would battle with 
them must first build his entrenchments 
‘on the foundations of luxury and unity. 

Common sense ia the relations of love 
iis now the calculation of incomes, ex- 
penditures and fashionable circles. Who- 
ever has a taste for the bathos, and 
delights in critical rumination on what 
society hides under its great cloak of 
plausible seemings that is meanest, falsest 
and most pitiful, will find himself as 
bappy in the chronicles of match-makings 
and connubial perplexities, as a black 
i beetle ander a manure pile. Does not 
half the coarse wit of our theatres and 
: newspaper squibs consist in ridiculing the 


engine, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell | lonely aky-neat at Weissnichtwo. Here | folly of being ‘‘ caught in the noose? * 
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All this is precisely the pledge we 
should desire of truth, purity, and re- 
alized poetry in the love relations of 
the future; since the social relations based 
upon incoherence of interests and individ- 
ual selfishness, must present the syste- 
matic inversion, in this as in other pas- 
sions, of the relations existing in a society 
based on unity of interests and collective 
devotion. 

It would be idle for us to speculate on 
the forms and institutions which will 
grow out of the Harmonic order and con- 
stitute its expression in the relations of 
the sexes. Through the fog of distrust 
and duplicity which envelop these sub- 
jects to us, still wallowing in the mire of 
incoherence, it is not probable that we 
can discern the wants and indications of a 
pure and healthy society. Our work is 
to obtain the basis of universal unity by 
organizing industry, trusting to God and 
the future for the corollaries and develop- 
ments which will fow from it. 

Marriage has been selected as a special 
point of attack by certain representatives 
of the commercial interest, who mistak- 
ing Association for a class or party move- 
ment for the poor against the rich, and 
fearing to compromise their popularity by 
openly opposing the organization of labor, 
the only subject which Associationists 
have urged, have thus sought to substitute 
a false issue before the American nation. 
Their choice was a judicious one. The 
marriage institution, in its civil point of 
view, is a ground on which civilization is 
very conscious of its weakness, and will 
not bear discussion, fearing that its ten- 
dencies to licentiousness, already so 
strong, would upon the removal of exist- 
ing restraints, plunge it in promiscuous 
bestiality. The Phalansterian position 
has been here pre-eminently that of con- 
servative reform. Whilst deploring the 
evils now resulting from constraint in the 
relations of love, and its false depend- 
ence on pecuniary interests, the withering 
of true affections, the false and unhappy 
marriages, the adultery, the libertinism, 
and the prostitution with which our civil- 
ized cities are rotten, we foresee the 
change of this inversion to a beautiful, 
pure, and healthy development, in the 
serial organization contemplated as our 
social destiny. 

This order, by securing pecnniary in- 
dependence, and by associating the sexes 
in those industrial groups to which sym- 
pathy of pursuit attracts individuals, will 
tend to develop that entire sympathy of 
character and interest essential to con- 
stancy, and at the same time give the 
best opportunities of practical criticism 
previous to forming engagements. 

In the rich and high-bred families of 
England and America, who have not yet 


reached the heartlessness of reducing 
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marriage to a mere question of worldly 
policy, and of contemplating separate 
establishments from the beginning, a re- 
finement upon the rude Scottish fashion 
of ‘*handfasting,’’? is often practised. 
The aspirant to the lady’s hand is invited 
to pass some weeks as a member of her 
domestic circle, previous to ratifying the 
engagement, which gives to both parties 
the chance of studying character and 
testing their fitness to each other in posi- 
tions like those in which they would 
stand after marriage. How much more 
perfect is the test provided by the Pas- 
sional Series, whose combinations include 
ali the industry and all the intercsts of 
life ; whilst the isolated household, often 
rather a forced or accidental than an 
attractive centre, is restricted to the 
agency of simple presence for drawing 
out sympathies of character or providing 
for their exercise. The poverty and 
coarse manners of the laboring masses, 
the contracted character of individual 
enterprise, whoee essential of success is 
the confinement to a single branch, and 
the prejudice of the small wealthy class 
against productive industry, now degrad- 
ed as the sphere of the Pariah, have all 
combined to exclude woman from a large 
class of employments in the garden, or- 
chard and vineyard, as well as several 
mechanic arts and branches of practical 
science, which are as elegant and attrac- 
tive as they are useful. In the Phalanx 
of associated capital and labor, it will no 
longer as now, be necessary to sacrifice 
them to the few employments most 
essential to subsistence, as the grain crop, 
the dairy, the fattening of swine ; but 
each branch, prosecuted in all its details 
on the largest scale by the seriee devoted 
to it, will invoke the charm of woman's 
presence, will rescue her health and the 
bloom of her youth from a premature 
withering, from sedentary monotony, and 
the suppression of her passional life, and 
set her free like a fairy, to mould in the 
glorious forms of nature that beauty 
which is ever struggling to express itself 
in her being. It is only the isolation of 
pursuits and interests, and the suppression 
of industrial attractions, which, putting 
asunder what God would join together, 
has made the song of Maria del Occidente 
so mournfully true. 


“ Fven as the Dove from far Palmyra flying 
To where her native founts of Antioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, fainting, panting, dying, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


So many a soul o'er life’s drear desert faring, 
Love’s pure, congenial stream unfound, un- 
quaffed, 
Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and deapairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the near- 
est draught.” 


When it was said to man that he 
should earn his bread by the sweat of his 


brow, it was not without having therein 
provided the bread of his soul. Our 
spiritual sympathies are linked with our 
industrial attractions, as the life of the 
Dryad to the oak which enfolds it. 

In connection with the development of 
purer characters in the society of the fu- 
ture, perfect liberty to this and every other 
attraction must be not only compatible 
with a divine order, but absolutely essen- 
tial to it. 

The following paragraphs from Fouri- 
er's ‘* New Industrial World,’’ will show 
his position and our own towards the 
present state of things. 


‘ We see that there was a discovery to 
be made, namely, the Passional Series,— 
a discovery whieh required profound re- 
searches into the arrangements of civil- 
ized mechanism. If men had been wil- 
ling to set about it with the slightest 
degree of method, they would have de- 
manded of pretenders like Robert Owen 
and others, a discovery, and not arbitrary 
statutes, not such silly notions as com- 
munity of property, the ahsence of divine 
worship, and the rash abolition of mar- 
riage. These are the whimsies of a 
breakneck politician, and no new means 
at all; and yet it is in this stuff that the 
nineteenth century has confided now for 
twenty years. 

t As to liberty in love, he does not 
foresee the general licentiousness which 
would prevail as soon as the new sect 
should have hecome established: he seems 
to have no more considered the mechan- 
ism of free loves than he has the effects 
of the absence of divine worship. Before 
admitting even half liberty in love, coun- 
terpoises must be introduced such as the 
Harmonians themselves cannot create in 
less than fifteen or twenty years experi- 
euce of the life. For the rest, as to any 
changes which the love relations may 
undergo, not one of them can take place 
until it is demanded by the government, 
by the ministers of religion, and Sy the 
fathers and hushands of families. hen 
these four classes shall with one accord 
vote an innovation, we may he sure that 
it will be useful and not dangerous.” 


The Family and Home. 


It is only the constraint and narrow 
selfishness of the isolated family which the 
arrangements of the series will remove. 
In the groups of industry, which develop 
sympathies of character through sympa- 
thies of pursuit and interest, those mem- 
bers of a family whose dispositions are 
congenial, will find, in addition to the 
prescut foci of union at the table and 
parlor, multiptied ties; whilst those who 
have antipathie characters, being drawn 
out of each other’s way in following 
freely their respective attractions, will 
meet only at times and places where 
some common sentiment unites them. 
In place of the dispersion of families, now 
necessitated by the narrow sphere of the 
isolated household, which cannot provide 
for the interests of the smallest possible 
nucleus, the large home of the Phalanx, 
with its system of practical education, at 
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once developing the child’s attractions, 
aud securing to them a sphere of action, | 
will allow the patriarch of the future 
society to stand amid five generations of 
his children. 

In regard to the homestead or dwell- 
ing, in which so many sympathies cen- 
tre, it is unnecessary to state that, ina 
society whose order is attained solely 
through attraction, individual predilec- 
tions would always be  respected.— 
Such, however, are the economies, lux- 
uries and harmonies of art, attained by 
combining resources and substituting for 
hundreds of separate dwellings with their 
out-houses and appurtenances, a grand 
unitary building with suites of apartments 
adapted to different prices of rent, gas 
lighting, flue ventilation, a single kitchen 
and laundry establishment, and other 


arrangements such as our first class hotels ; 


may suggest some idea of, that it is not 
probable that isolated dwellings will be 
preferred, unless by a few very wealthy 
and eccentric characters. In all the ar- 
chitectural and other arrangements of the 
Phalanx, the sacredness of individual or 
of family privacy is as scropulously con- 
sidered in the chamber and parlor, as the 
requisitions of the social attractions and 
corporate sentiment in the halls, the 
grand street-gallery, the Church and the 
Opera. 

Such is the answer of Association to 
that beautiful aspiration of the soul fora 
permanent home, a centre of childhood’s 
recollections, of ancestral traditions, of 
all that now constitutes the charm of the 
old English manor, descending in the 
same family for many generations, and 
even the prestige of heraldry, and 
armorial bearings; for when honors shall 
be the natural complement of proved no- 
bility, the pledge of justice to the people, 
they can excite no other feeling than 
honorable ambition. 

Here, from his happy home, the child 
will ramble to play under the vine and 
the fig tree that his father planted, will 
gather nats in the forest with which his 
grandfather’s industry has clothed the 
bare hill-side, and sleep under the ven- 
erable oak that towers over the grave of 
his earlier forefathers. Their names he 
will view with pride upon the sculp- 
tured columns of the great bridge, the 
water-works, or other permanent and 
splendid structures, the benefits of which 
he every day enjoys. These also stimu- 
late his ambition. He would be the 
worthy child of a noble line; he too, 
would leave on the industrial battle-field 
the trophies of his skill and zeal; foot- 
prints on the sand of life, that shall in 
turn speak to the great Future of his 
work. 

To be Continued. 


Tue Beauties or Curistian War- 
FARE, 


“I have just perused an interesting 


letter from an officer attached to the Gulf’ 
He states that the Mexican! 
soldiery, at the time of the attack ofj 


Squadron. 


Commodore Perry on Tabasco, put to the 
sword every poor woman and child that 
attempted to leave the city, as they con- 
sidered themselves safe so long as the fe- 


males and children were in their midst. | 


A great many defencelesa females and 
children were unfortunately killed by the 
shelis from our guns. An instance or 
two is mentioned. 

“ A Mexican had his only daughter, a 
beautiful girl of 18 years, completely cut 
in two by a twenty-four-pound shot, and 


after laying the mutilated remains on the! 


bed, he rushed down to the beach, cover- 
ed with blood, and implored our men to 
stop firing. In another instance, a whole 
family were sitting at the table, when a 
shell fell among them, instantly explod- 


ing, killing all the females, besides three: 


servants. There are many other in- 
stances of the same kind, but for which 
the town would have been entirely demol- 
ished. As it was, it received a severe 
drubbing.” 


France. The Presse announces that the 
Minister of Commerce had received the re- 
ports on the crops which he had demanded 
from the prefects. ‘* Those reports,” it says, 
“‘ mention that the wheat crop wasin amount 
one-fifth inferior to that of ordinary years; 
but the excellent quality of the graio reduced 
the deficit to one-tenth. France consumes 
60,000,000 hectolitrea of wheat annually ; she 
consequently only requires 6,000,000 hec- 
tolitres to supply the deticiency, or a month’s 
consumption.” 

“ Bankruptcies,” says the Reforme, “ are 
of daily occurrence io Paris. Petty mer- 
chants continue to shut up their shops; the 
pawnbrokers are besieged with applicants; 
the savings banks will soon be empty ; the 
hospitals are crowded ; 116,000 indigent de- 
pend upon public charity in Paris; the pri- 
sons are full, and the winter will throw 
about 100,000 workmen out of employment. 
Our prospects are indeed very sad.” 


Tue New Pore. The New Pope is 
carrying on his reforms in a bold and vig- 
orous manner, and the people of Jialy, 
unused to the spectacle of having a friend 
at court, are overflowed with joy.— 
Among other things, he is said to be in 
favor of abolishing capital punishment, 
and substituting for it imprisonment for 
life. In all these movements his Holiness 
invades the recesses of privilege, and 
hence he has incurred the hatred of the 
aristocrats. His life is said to be in dan- 
ger. A letter printed in Hamburg, from 
Rome, says that the life of the Pope is 
not safe. His Holiness has received ma- 
ny warnings, and must make a virtue of 
necessity. His dinner is served at eleven 
o’clock, and remains standing till one, 
till it is cold; it is then examined by a 
chemist, and warmed on the dinner table 
over a spirit lamp. His cup of chocolate 
for breakfast is prepared by the Camera- 
rio in his immediate presence. 
goes to mass, he takes the host, the wine 
and the water with him; at a certain con- 


A correspondent of the True Sun, ! 
' writing from Baltimore, says: 


When he; 


vent where he lately intended to adminis- 
ter the sacrament, he neither performed 
the ceremony nor took the usual refresh- 
ments. Such is the life of Pius the 
Ninth, the greatest benefactor of the Ro- 
man states.— Boston Post. 


I> A certain eminent medical man 


; lately offered to a publisher in Paternoster- 


row, a ‘‘ Treatise on the Hand,” which 
the worthy bookseller declined, with a 
rueful shake of the head, saying, ‘* My 
dear sir, we have too many treatises on 
our hands already.’’ 


WEALTH OF THE STATE OF Onio. We 


i learn by a letter from a friend in Ohio, 


that the State Board of Equalization 
concluded its labors at Columbas on the 
161h instant, after a session of more than 
three weeks, of which the following are 
the aggregate results: 

The valuation of the real property of 
Ohio is about three hundred and twenty- 
four millions of dollars. 

The personal property is valued at 
$79,177,484, making an aggregate of 
real and personal property to the amount 
of $403,177,484 — that is to say, more 
than four hundred and three millions of 
dollars.— National Intelligencer. 


REVIEW. 

The Auto-Biography of Goethe. Truth 
and Poetry: From My Life. Edited 
by Parke Goowin. Parts 1. and ll. 
BP 193, 228. New York: Wiley & 

utnam, 161 pari, Sa by 

Redding & Co., 8 State St., Boston.) 

Here we have the first half of the long 
expected work; twoimore parts will soon 
appear and complete it. Of the intrinsic 
value of the great poet’s beaotiful narra- 
tive of the facts and fancies of his youth, 
we ‘said our say °’ some six or eight 
months since, in announcing the intention 
of Mr. Godwin. To every one who 
would trace the native lineaments and 
first gradual developments of a poetical 
genius of the first order; to every one 
who would read the poet as he read him- 
self, and know what influences conspired 
with his genius or challenged its reaction 
to make him what he was; to every one 
who would transfer a living impress of 
the social and the public life in Germany 
towards the close of the last century from 
the most susceptible and most observing 
mind that lived in the midst of it, to his 
own mind ; to every one who wonld un- 
derstand the modern literary history of 

Germany ; in a word, to every one who 

would read the wisest, richest, truest, 

most romantic and most fascinating piece 
of biography extant in any language, we 
can confidently recommend it. While it 
exceeds almost any romance in interest, 
you fee) that it is a most faithful history, 
and that it is called ‘* Poetry and Truth ” 
only because it would be leaving ont the 
principal fact of life to leave ont the 
poetry. Often what we call the fanciful 
part of a man, is the man. At all events, 
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Goethe is as much a poet in remembering 
his own life, as he is in writing Faust or 
Iphigenia. 

And we can confidently recommend 
this translation,—the first trustworthy and 
complete one which has been made. In- 
imitable and perfect as is Goethe's style, 
and therefore al] but impossible of trans- 
lation, we confess our agreeable surprise 
at finding so much of the charm pre- 
served. The first of these two parts 
apparently is translated, as well as edited, 
by Mr. Godwin. The second part is 
translated by Mr. John Henry Hopkins, 
Jr. of Vermont; yet it required, of course, 
some delicate and judicious labor on the 
part of the Editor to shape the style into 
unity with his own. Occasional foot- 
notes illustrate the text, and others are 
promised at the end of the volume. May 
it be speedily completed and delight many 
readers ! 

We are happy to learn that translations 
of Goethe’s ** Annals,” of his admirable 
letters from Italy, and of his dramas, 
may also be expected to follow from the 
same source, provided this first enterprise 
succeeds. 


Urania: A Rhymed Lesson. By Ouiver 
Wenpvett Hotmes. Pronounced be- 
fore the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, October 14, 1846. Third Edition. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor and Co. 


pp- 32. 

The longer productions of this most 
melodious, ever fresh and sparking lyric 
poet are generally devoid of unity. Per- 
haps for this very reason, added to his 
positive poetic merits, he has never failed 
to entertain an audience. He keeps at- 
tention pleasingly upon the stretch by a 
succession of thoughts beautifully versi- 
fied, — pathetic, witty, patriotic, didactic, 
extravagant, — which have scarcely the 
finest fibre of a common thought connect- 
ing them. They charm to a certainty, 
because they make their virtue to consist 
in being just good enough for the occa- 
sion, and because they sympathize with 
common fancies and experiences, and 
clothe these with so much beauty as to 
flatter gracefully the eelf-esteem of all 
who do not know the need of more. It 
is amiable poetry; it exerts itself to 
please ; and for that is always willing to 
forego high flights. It is not the sort of 
poetry which is wrung out by deep expe- 
rience, and which is the earnest fulfil- 
ment of a whole life's mission. It is 
simply agreeable and graceful pastime ; 


the grateful reminiscence and occasional ' 


revival of a talent which endeared the 
author’s youth to those around him; 
while he dedicates his life to sterner 
professional duties. 

Viewed in this light, it is certainly 
a very pleasing poem. Each thought is 


perfectly expressed; each image is dis- , and description of sentences.” 


$ 


tinct and finished ; and every couplet has 
a luscious, swelling contour, without the 
aid of any bombast. The first half ofi 
the poem is mainly serious; but it would! 
be hard to name its subject. The rest of 
it is a string of unconnected epigram- 
matic lessons in minor morals, personal | 
and social, which display a fine tact and 
a most oracular good taste in every thing 
regarding manners, conversation, coats, | 
and boots, and hats. Who will not recog- į 
nize one of his own martyrdoms in the; 
following : 


“E tell in verse,—’t were better done in 

prose, — 

One curious trick that every body knows; 

Once form this habit, and it’s very strange 

How Jong it sticks, how hard it is to change. 

Two friendly people, both disposed to smile, 

Who meet, like others, every little while, 

Instead of passing with a pleasant bow, 

And ‘How d’ye do?’ or ‘ How’s your uncle 
now?’ 

Impelled by feelings in their nature kind, 

But slightly weak, and somewhat undefined, 

Rush at each other, make a sudden stand, 

Begin to talk, expatiate, and expand; 

Each looks quite radiant, seems extremely ; 
struck, 

Their meeting so was such a piece of luck; 

Each thinks the other thinks he’s greatly pleased 

To screw the vice in which they both are 
squeezed ; 

So there they talk, in dust, or mud, or snow, 

Both bored to death, and both afraid to go!” 


1 


A Course of Reading for Common Schools 
and the Lower Classes of Academies. 
By H. Manpevinis, Professor of 
Moral Science and Belle-Lettres in 
Hamilton College. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. Philadelphia: G. 
S. Appleton. 

Professor Mandeville has produced a 
work which evinces great labor, knowl- 
edge and taste; but in many respects so 
defective as to defeat, in our opinion, his , 
design of supplying a good school man- 
ual. He has presented us with the re- 
sults of a long experience as a teacher of 
Belle-Lettres, guided and enlightened by 
a pure taste and generous zeal in his voca- 
tion; and these results we regard as val- 
uable acquisitions in the important and la- 
mentably neglected departments of Edu- 
cation to which they relate, as well for 
future authors, to furnish them with in- 
structive hints, as for advanced students: 
who can exercise their own judgments, and 
distinguish the true from the erroneous. 
But for learners, who require at the out- 
set sound elementary instruction, we con- 
sider them wholly useless, at least in 
their present form. 

Professor Mandeville separates his 
work into ‘three general divisions or 
parts : ” 

“Part First contains a description of , 
letters, syllables and words.” 

‘* Part Second contains a classification | 


:and impressive history ever written. 


“ Part Third contains a series of para- 
graphs in sections for exercise.” 

This division is quite judicious, though 
not absolutely scientific. And bere we 
would remark that science has not yet 
fairly penetrated and elaborated this 
branch of education, and that until it has 
dune so and dissipated all the mass-grown 
errors of the schools, we can expect only 
the arbitrary arrangements and methods 
of authors, more or less complete and 
useful, in proportion to the sound common 
sense and good taste they possess. 

The First Division is especially faulty 
and imperfect; it treats the elementary 
grounds of the subject discussed, the an- 
alysis of sounds, and grammar of lan- 
guage, without knowledge of the true 


| principles governing them or just criti- 


eal perception and distinctions; and the 
learner is launched into the complicated 
mass of confusion, absurdity and contra- 
diction, which old lexicographers and 
grammarians have built up, under the 
name of science, on a false basis. Hav- 
ing entered it he must extricate himself 
as he can, and if he does so with infinite 
labor, it is only to bring away a load of 
lumbering words, without ideas. 

The Second Division, which treats of 
the construction of sentences, exhibits 
Professor Mandeville in a much more fa- 
vorable light, as a sound English scholar, 
who understands fully the power and uses 
of his own language. 

The Third Division embraces a collec- 
tion of elegant extracts, illustrative of 
every variety of expression and thought, 
nore select and appropriate than any we 
know of in any other compilation ; and 
the instructions of Professor Mandeville, 
to the student, applying to them the prin- 
ciples of elocution, for the highest effect, 
are undoubtedly admirable and well 
adapted to the purpose of purifying the 
taste and improving the judgment. 

With the strictures we have ventured, 
we can cominend the work to our readera 
with much satisfaction. 


The French Revolution: A History. By 
Tuomas Cartyte. In Three Parts. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. (Sold 
by Redding & Company, 8 State St., 
Boston.) 

Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, it appears, 
have bought out the right of the original 
Boston publishers of all Carlyle’s works, 
and now print this as well as. others 
under the same characteristic ‘‘ Imprima- 
tur” of the author which we have quoted 
before. 

It is, to say the least, the most brillisnt 
It 
has been called affected and grotesque 
in point of style. Carlyle’s certainly 
is not a style for those to imitate, 
who find nothing of themselves in it: 
but does it follow that the most unique, 
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unprecedented writer is more affected 
than the great mass of writers and 
talkers, who never utter themselves in 
their own way, but always affect conven- 
tional phrase? It has been called a 
poem, rather than a history. But we: 
apprehend it has successfully established | 
the fact, that it takes a poet either to: 
record things or to see things truly ; and 
this is as true of history in general, 
as it is of an individual biography, like: 
that same golden one of Goethe, above no- 
ticed. As to “The French Revolu- 
tion,” the time for criticism has gone by. 
Tt has taken its place among the standard 
Classics. 
cad 


Primary Lessons: being a Speller and, 
Reader, on an Original Plan. By At- 
Bert D. Wricut. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 

Mr. Wright has succeeded in making a 
very simple book indeed; so simple that 
it verges on folly. But he is not to be 
blamed for it: the fault is in his subject 
and means of execution, and not in him- 
self. He knows the difficulties he at- 
tempted to grapple with, but like thou- 
sands hefore him fails to supply a reme- 
dy; for the satisfactory reason that the 
ease is utterly hopeless and admits of 
none. 

Every now and then some ingenious: 
individual gets hold of a ‘‘ new and origi- 
nal plan’? for rendering it an easy mat- | 
ter to teach children how to read andj 
spell; and forthwith teachers are called 
upon to throw away their old books 
and adopt the new *‘ Series,” which is to | 
smooth the road up the hill of science. 
New plans follow each other like waves 
of the sea, and if they do not devour one 
another in the same way, the last swal- 
lowing up the one going before, every 
author in turn thinks his own should take ; 
precedence of all others. However i 
praiseworthy or ingenious may be all 
these attempts at simplifying the process 
and smoothing the task of teaching chil- | 
dren to read ‘‘and spell the English ” 
language, with our present Orthography, 
they all prove abortive, and to those 
who understand the true nature of the 
difficulty they are as ridiculous as they 
are unsuccessful. English Orthography 
is a chaotic mass of absurdities, and 
every attempt to reduce it to rule or order 
for enabliug children tu learn to read and 
spell easily, or more so, one way than 
another, is quite preposterous. This is 
obvious enough when we know that the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet are ap- 
plied without rhyme or reason upwards of 
five hundred and fifty different ways, in 
the spelling of words; the letter a heing | 
used to represent nine different sounds ; 
the two letters eo, for instance, having ' 
nine, as in people, leopard, yeoman, etc. ; 


j time, and simple words composed of such 


; letter s has a hissing sound as in so, but 


; shoulders! 


and that the simple vowel sounds of our 
language have upwards of three hundred 
and fifty different methods of representa- 
tion, the alphahetical sound of e alone 
having twenty-three, as in peorle, receive, 
relieve, bereave, and so forth. This view 
of the matter shows us the fallacy and 
futility of ‘ plans for making the art of 
reading easy.’’ The discase is a desper- 
ate one and requires a radical remedy — 
palliatives only complicate the evil. 
What Mr. Wright claims as original in 
his plan, is the application of an induc- 
tive principle, by teaching one letter ata 


letters only as are acquired one after 
another. But he soon gets into deep wa- 
ter where principle is swamped, and all 
the prospective benefit of his plan is! 
afloat, to be finally lest. As the *‘ prima- 
ry lessons ’’ advance, the letters soon be- 
come unruly, and begin to change charac- 
ter like harlequins; plain a becomes 
smart and wants to cut a dash; gentle e; 
grows saucy and gets into a pet; frank, 
honest o learns tricks and gocs to pot; 
and all the rest of them become unman- 
ageable little rascals. But then come 
the expedients of ‘notation,’ which 
serve for a little while among monosylla- 
bles, loug enough perhaps to make a 
tt primer ” or a ‘* primary lesson ” book, 
when the poor children are introduced to 
the beauties of English orthography, and 
made to feel how much they are indebted ' 
to the ‘* simplifiers ” for leading them so 
nicely into difficulty. 

We will not weary our readers by de- 
tails; they can pick up any ‘‘ series of 
readers’? and find enough of the same 
kind ; but we must record one specimen 
of our author's ingenuity in notation, for 
the fun of the thing; it excels all that we 
ever met with in this species of invention ; 
and lexicographers have been quite fer- 
tile in devices. 

The little urchin first learns that the 


he soon comes to words where it bas tbe 
sound of z. This is a puzzler, which our 
author thus disposes of in a ‘ note to the 
teacher.” 

“In the words as and has, a does not repre- 
sent its own sound, but stands in the place of z; 
it is therefore called, in these particular posi- 
tions, a substitate for z. Asa kind of notation, 
a little z is placed over s (!) to indicate that it is 
to be sounded like z,—and generally, when- 
ever a little letter is placed over another letter, 
it indicates the sound of the letter over which it 
is placed.” 

Now is pot this a notable scheme of 
notation — because Jack is sometimes 
called Tom, in order that he may not be 
miscalled by his own name when he does 
Tom's duty, Tom must mount on his 
Beautiful orthography and 
wonderful invention ! 

But one word more. 


When our au-, 


thor goes as far as he can in teaching 
children to read with his plan of notation, 
he then instructs them how to read with- 
out it! He dispenses with all his marks 
of notation ! 


Dealings with the Firm of Dombcy and 
Son. Wholesale, Retail, and for Ex- 
portation, By Cnarves Dickens. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. (Sold 
by Redding & Co. 8 State Street 
Boston.) 


This is a work still in course of publica- 
tion. Two numbers of about fifty pages 


‘each, have been issued, uniform with 


Wiley and Putnam’s ‘ Library of Choice 
Reading.” Thus far it opens richly, as 
the best of Dickens’ stories. It is an ad- 
mirable satire on the intense selfishness 


1of the family sentiment, as found in its 


most exaggerated form in English life; 
the family without humanity, where the 
new-born child ie not loved, but only 
cherished as the successor and continua- 
tor of the respectable business firm. In 
humor, truth and pathos, it well sustains 


‘the reputation of the author; and we 


doubt not it will reward reading to the 
end. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. _ 
MENDELSSOHN AND HIS WORKS. 


The interest which the music of this 
great composer is exciting in this coun- 
try, must render welcome any informa- 
tion about his life and history. The 
following is from the *‘ People’s Jour- 
nal,” and is one of a series of contribu- 
tions, under the head of ‘ Talk about 
Music,” by Henry F. Chorley. No one 
in the English language has written so 
much and so well about the esthetic part 
of music as this genial, entertaining au- 
thor. His historical and critical notices 
of the Pianists, from Sebastian Bach’s 
time to the modern miracles of Liszt and 
Thalberg, published in one of the English 
Reviews, showed a profound apprecia- 
tion of the various schools of composition 
for that instrument. And more latterly, 
his three rambling, sprightly volumes, en- 
titled ‘ Music and Manners in France 
and Germany,” have proved his acquaint- 
ance with the whole field of modern 
music and its occupants to be most re- 
markable. Especially valuable are his 


t criticisms upon the modern French opera, 


in which he enters into extended analyses 
of some of the chefs-d'œuvre of Meyer- 
beer and Berlioz. We wonder that onr 
enterprizing publishers have not seized 
upon this very interesting book for a 
reprint. It would adorn a place in Wiley 
and Putnam's-'* Library of Choice Read- 
ing.” 

‘ You have been lately reading of artists 
called upon to struggle with hard for- 
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tunes. It is pleasant from time to time, 
to contemplate a more sunshiny picture 
than success preluded by years of strug- 
gle, or hope long deferred driving the 
sufferer into despair. I know not where, 
among musicians at least, 1 could find an 
example of a life from its first hour more 
joyous and more prosperous than that of 
Falix Mendelssohn Bartholdy—‘‘ Happy” 
by name, happy in his fortunes. he 
son of an opulent banker in Berlin, the 
grandson of the celebrated Jewish philo- 
sopher, ‘‘the boy was born,” as an old 
friend said of him,‘‘on a lucky day; ” with 
as many good chances as rich gifts. His 
mother was one of the most distinguished 
women it has heen ever my good fortune 
to encounter: distinguished in the best 
sense of the word. Very beautiful, with 
a taste for literature and art as keen as 
her affections were warm and her hospi- 
tality courteous — surrounded habitually 
by the most cultivated persons of Ger- 
many, and the worthiest strangers who 
visited Prussia — it was impossible to 
p= an hour in her society, to receive 
er welcome, gracious without formality 
or that over-interest which deceives no 
one, and to remark her marvellous famil- 
iarity with the events, the opinions, nay, 
and the contemporary belles lettres of 


other countries beside her own, clear of! 


the slightest tinge of pedantry, without 
saying in one’s heart — * This lady de- 
serves to have been mother of such a 
son,” and without understanding, as a 
matter of course, what the education of 
our artist must have been: how genial, 
how universal, above all, how strengthen- 
ing. From his childhood, Dr. Mendels- 
sohn has been conversant with those 
who, loving and honoring music (for the 

honor music in Germany), have still 
largely participated in other interests. It 
was by 2 near relative of his, then Prus- 
sian Consul at Rome, that the impulse 
was given to the young German artists 
which has ended in the revival of a 
school of fresco-painting. His family 
was in habits of affectionate intimacy 
with Goethe ; and the mind of that poet 
was too large for any one of those who 
lived within its sphere to narrow himself 
into a self-contemplating exclusiveness. 
Thus the soil was rich, and the air kind- 
ly ; — but the plant itself was singularly 
perfect, and worth the training. A vi- 
vacity of intellect not common, if I may 
dare say so, among the Germans: a 
sprightliness of wit—an indomitable en- 
ergy, which made every acquisition not 
only seem, but de, easy; a prodigious 
memory, comprehending even every pass- 
ing tune, and casually encountered face, 
and idle bit of ballad-jingle; an intense 
and enthusiastic nationality, with no or- 
dinary personal advantages .. 
were good things enough to be divided 
among a tribe, in place of their being all 
centred in one person! It is much, how- 
ever, to say, that such was Dr. Mendels- 
sohn’s education that not one has been 
left undeveloped. There have been 
musicians more prodigious, but I have 
neither read of nor known one so com- 
plete. I shall but further touch on his 
fortunes to add that his good luck (or 
good taste) has attended him into that 
world of many chances, called matrimo- 
ny. And who, mere than the Poet or 
Artist, needs faithful and gentle compan- 
ionship? the constant incitement which 
the up-springing of a young and cheerful 
family furnishes? The nonsense about 


.. here. 


men of genius being of necessity bad 
fathers and husbands, for the most part 
only broached by those who desire self- 
excuse, ought by this time to be hooted 
out of the world among other fallacies ; 
such as the need of falsehood to govern 
mankind, or the attestation of religious 
faith by rancour. But to no one can a 
happy home be so precious, as to him 
whose imagination is perpetually exer- 
cised, and to whom the bare earth (if the 
figure may be permitted) becomes doubly 
hard in proportion as his soarings have 
been high? 

Dr. Mendelssohn, then, -has escaped 
most of the vicissitudes which color 
(sometimes distort) character, without 
losing its individuality. His personal 
history has included repeated visits to 
England, from his boyhood upwards, 
during which he caught enough of the 
true Shakspearian inspiration to write 
that exquisite prelude of histo The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream; and was haunted 
among the Western Islands by the sea- 
sounds and the rock-echoes, which he 
has reproduced in his overture to The 
Isles of Fingal. He spent, too, when 
young, some time in Paris; where sun- 
dry of his boyish impertinences (quick- 
ened by a thorough Prussian Gallophobia) 
are hardly forgotten or forgiven, even 
unto this day. A visit to Rome was 
more fruitful. Indeed, some Italian sym- 
pathies are indispensable to every mu- 
sician, be kis school the severest, seeing 
that melody belongs to the South to a 
degree which no ruin or degradation can 
utterly destroy. Or, to put it otherwise, 
there is no composing for the voice with- 
out deep study of the Southern masters ; 
and the art of every country is best com- 
prehended on the spot. The German 
fashion which makes the crafisman fight 
his way from town to town, and learn all 
the secrets of his craft abroad as well as 
at home, is not had for the artist also, 
when there is a root of nationality so 
strong as in our friend. Dr. Mendels- 
sohn came back from his journeys the 
most German of the German, enriched by 
the stores of every land, not despoiled of 
his own. After a few essays, he com- 
menced his career as an active musician 
at Dusseldorf, a town of the Lower 
Rhine, of small musical ‘t mark or likeli- 
hood,’ howsoever distinguished in the 
annals of painting. There St. Paul was 
first produced. From thence he was in- 
vited to Leipsic to direct the winter sub- 
scription concerts of that place: a post 
more important than the size of the town 
would seem to warrant. Since then, he 
has been “called to court ” by his king, 
the monarch of Prussia, for whose thea- 
tres at Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlotten- 
burg, he has successively produced his 
chorusses to the translations of Antigone, 
GEdipus, aud Racine’s Athalie, and his 
scenic music to Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream. It was also His Majes- 
ty’s intention to employ Dr. Mendelssohn 
in enriching the music of the German 
Protestant Church ; but F suspect that in 
all such cases, royal command proves 
totally inefficient. There is no getting 
np a school of Church Music, any more 
than there. is gefling up a religion, by 
royal edict. Both must answer the 
wants of the congregation, not be thrust 
upon it. Nor is Dr. 
man to suit his art to the humor of Po- 
tentates, Priests, or People. While few 


: musicians have ever been less despotic in | 


Mendelssohn thej 


temper, or less pragmatical in mistak- 
ing egotism for inspiration, few have 
been so honorably independent. Af- 
ter a short residence at Berlin he re- 
turned to Leipsic, to resume the direc- 
tion of the concerts, and his duties as 
Professor in the Conservatory, or Mu- 
sical College, there founded by the 
King of Saxony ; and this year, after di- 
recting the Musical Festival at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, giving a noble Catholic Hymn 
to the Liege Jubilee, and presiding over 
the monster meeting of German and 
Flemish associated part-singers at Col- 
ogne, in June, here he has been, in Au- 
gust, with his new and magnificent ora- 
torio, Elijah, for our Birmingham Festi- 
val. Prosperity, then, and domestic hap- 
piness, have not made our friend indo- 
lent. One triumph as a musician is left 
to him, tbe composition of a great opera ; 
and that is now looked for; the work to 
be written for no less notable a singer 
than the Swedish lady, Madlle. Jenny 
Lind. 

I may talk again, on some future day, 
about Dr. Mendelssohn’s Sacred Music, 
in a separate article; just now merely 
rapidly running over the list of his writ- 
ings, to complete my brief sketch, by 
calling attention to his versatility. He 
began with chamber music; producing 
when a boy, three pianoforte quartettes, 
of which the third was a masterpiece, 
* though a man had written it.” Since 
then he has added to the list several 
violin quartettes, a quintett, an octett, pi- 
unoforte sonatas, one solo and two with 
violoncello, and two pianoforte trios; all 
good, but all very difficult, since they de- 
mand an excess of spirit and energy 
something akin to the vivacious nature of 
their composer, in any one meaning to 
impart to them due effect. A strong 
hand, a rapid finger, and an untiring 
wrist, are indispensables for the execu- 
tion of this music. Then, (perhaps they 
ought in right of their dignity and rarity 
to have been placed first in my catalogue,) 
there are his compositions for the organ. 
Those hardly know the immense gran- 
deur and power of that king of instru- 
ments, Milton’s instrument! now vex- 
atiously neglected, who have not heard 
Dr. Mendelasohn extemporize ; his fancy 
feeding itself as the strain proceeds; and 
many a new combination and many a 
gorgeous climax suggesting themselves, 
too audacious, perhaps, to bear being 
perpetuated in print. Of course his pub- 
lished fugues and sonatas bear compara- 
tively little trace of this; however unique 
as productions of a time when the an- 
cients of music, and their prodigious 
learning, sre more talked about than 
studied. 

Next, I should mention the concert 
music which Dr. Mendelssohn has writ- 
ten: his three full orchestral symphonies, 
the last in A minor, the best; his descrip- 
tive overtures, five or six in number; his 
effective and original violin concerto, 
written for his friend Herr David; his 
two pianoforte concertos, as many rondos, 
and his ‘serenade, — all full of life and 
character, and, in fact, the last hope of 
concert-players in their present dearth of 
great and original composers. Further, 
there is his great cantata, The First Wal- 
purgis Night, which, in spite of its fan- 
tastic and mystica] — dare I say German? 
— subject, has, by the force and fancy 
of its music, taken deep and strong root 
in England. And this brings me to cnu- 
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merate Dr. Mendelssohn’s vocal compo- 
sitions. 

These are single songs, duetts, part- 
songs, choruses, among which I must 
indulge myself by specifying one or two 
peculiarly beautiful specimens. There is 
a Fruhiingslied (Spring Song) in the set 
dedicated to Madame Schleinitz, which is 
as true a breathing of ‘‘Spring, the 
awakener,’’? with its fresh breezes, and 
its delicious wood-sounds, and the sound 
of its bright waters, while 

Amid the hollows of the rocke, their fall 

Makes melody — 
as Music ever painted. There is, again, 
in his last published series, an eastern 
song called Zuleika, so intensely impas- 
sioned that, as one of the most dramatic 
living singers said of it, “ Why, a stone 
most sing that!” ‘There is his Forester's 
Departure, for four male voices, a thing 
which, even with the imperfect English 
text here forced into harness with it, has 
a haunting flow of rich woodland music, 
such as would befit an evening hour when 
the Jong shadows and the broad glow of 
sunshine make such solemn but not 
gloomy pictures of some long and ancient 
forest avenue. There is the setting, for 
two female voices, of Burns’s delicious 
words 

Oh, were I in some wintry waste! — 
There are gondola songs; old German 
ballads, each in itself enough to substan- 
tiate the composer's reputation, were not 
his greater works behind. I cannot close 
this list without mentioning among Men- 
delssohn’s happiest works, as also among 
the happiest invedtions of modern time, 
his Songs without Words. 

e e e 
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4 ft hath been already of old Time.” 
Solomon. 
BY M189 8. 8. JACOBS. 


I mourn that this world changes not; that still 
Its beauty and its sorrows are the same ; 
Ever the torrent seems to wear the hill, 
And the sun dries the torrent. But I came, 
The hill was there, nor was the torrent tame, 
But sparkling cooler down the mountain side, 
For that it scorned the great sun’s thirsty flame, 
lts eager task contioually it plied, 
Where swelled the lofty hill in unabated pride. 


The forest trees are transient things and frail.; 
(So the book told me ere I closed the page ;) 

Last year the willow leaves were wan and pale, 
VU make to their iost place a pilgrimage, 
And changed, dead trees shall read a lesson 


sage 
Of change and death. No paler than before 
I found the willow leaves, nor sign of age 
Within the woods ; immortal green they wore, 
And the strong mighty roots the gient branches 
bore. 


The rock endareth with its mantle mossy, 
Nature's soft velvet for the poor man’s tread; 

The grass abideth tapering and glossy, 
And from the butterfly you thought was dead, 
Lo! not a grain of shining dust is fled. 

But clouds and snows and subtle harmonies, 
And western winds with dewy perfumes fed, 

And shadows, and their twins, realities, 

And fickle human hearts, sure there is change 

in these. 


The gentle air fanned Sappho’s fevered cheek, 
That seems its virgin kiss to breathe on mine ; 
That cloud is not new born; its roseate streak 
Decked a sweet sunset in fair Palestine, 
When Abram’s Sarah, ’neath the shadowing 
pine 
Watching its glories, showed them to her lord; 
That night the beaming messengers divine 
Came down; and heaven sat at carthly board 
Gladdening the patriarch’s heart with high pro- 
phetic word. 


Wears not the sky the vaulted majesty, 
That greatly circled greater Homer's brow 1? 
And the soft murmurs of the sleepy sea 
Soothed Dante’s soul of storins. The heav- 
ens allow 
No novel splendors. Every star that now 
Looks miracles of beauty, in intense 
And steelly radiance saw the Chaldce bow; 
! The princely, poet heart, whose finer sense 
Sublimely owned the “ Pleiades’ sweet influ- 
ence.” 


But sun and cloud, river and tree and stream, 
Rock, wind and mountain, earth and see and 
heaven, 
Ephemeral things and perishable seem, 
To the strong, human nature God has given. 
The breath that fired man first, the wondrous 
leaven 
That makes “ red clay ” lord of its kindred earth, 
Immortal in its essence, lasteth even 
As He lasts, whose great impulse sent it forth. 
There is no change in man since fallen men had 
birth. 


And youthful lovers still in Paradise 

Walk hand in hand, like those of early day, 
Till the stern miesioned angel shall arise, 

The vision and the music pass away; 

The heart’s short summer gone, no effort may, 
In festive pomp of dewy fruit and flowers, 

The frost-struck and the faded world array. 
Self-exiled are we too, from Edcen’s bowers ; 
And Adam’s wanderings and Eve’s woes are 

ours. 


Still for her infant children Rachel weeps ; 

Still sighs sad Ruth “ amid the alien corn;” 
Still Aiah’s daaghter generous vigil keeps; 

The father hails his prodigal’s return; 

Still Peter's soul with penitence is torn. 
Humanity has lost no grief nor joy ; 

Partings are painful now as on the morn 
When Hector bade, upon the walis of Troy, 
Andromache farewell, and kissed the blooming 

boy. 


To meet is bliss, as when, beside old Nilo, 
Joseph his soul of tenderness outpoured ; 
Still Stephen dies with calm forgiving smile : 
Still radiant Esther braves her tyrant lord. 
No change. — No change.— Upon the seH- 
same chord 
Life’s overture is played ; Life’s pattern wrought 
In the same figures, wearisome, abhorred. — 
“ Bor WF SHALL ALL BE CHANGED ” — Such 
sounds I caught. 
All changed 7 Sublimer truth the Hebrew nev- 
er taught. 
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PLEDGE. 
I sit alone, my friends have all departed; 
By our deserted board alone I sit, 
The silent midnight makes me lonely-hearted, 
And visions of the past around me fit. 
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Friends of my youth, with smiles of sweet en- 
treating, 
Gather around me as in days of yore, 
With laughter, song and jest no longer meeting, 
But sou] to soul more closely than before. 


Welcome, immortal friends! my yearning spirit 
With happy sadness gives ye welcome here ; 

I knew the soul, wherever death should bear it, 
Must love its brothers, that on earth were 

dear. 

Those tender smiles into my heart are looking ; 
They kindle aspiration’s gentle fire, 

My doubting fear, my slumbering Faith rebuking, 
And rousing in my breast renewed desire. 


I pledge ye all, the deepest, holiest feeling 
Brimming my heart, as wine once brimmed 
our cup, — 
Never to yield this heart to time’s annealing ; 
To bear our youthful hope forever up. 
What though Truth’s fair reflection secm to 
quiver 
Upon the restless waves of whirling life 7 
The image only fleets — the star forever 
Lives, journeying on unharmed by mortal 
strife. Ww. Ww. 8. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, B 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions ali tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universs) jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, tu business, to active life. 

Da. CHanrninu, 


To SUBSCRIBERS. After the present number 
we shall cease to send the Harbinger to persons 
who have been notified of the expiration of their 
subscription, unless it is immediately renewed. 


I7 We thank W. M. of Wheeling, Va., for 
hie friendly letter and efficient exertions in be- 
half of the Harbinger. We have seen the 
“ Northern Star” which he refers to. 


LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION IN 
VERMONT. 


We are happy to hear from the Lectu- 
ters of the American Union or Assoct- 
ATIONISTS, Messrs. ALLEN and Orvis, 
that they have made a very favorable 
opening of their missionary tour in Ver- 
mont. They find a spirit of inquiry, a 
deep sense of the prevalence of appalling 
social evils, and a desire to learn an ef- 
fectual remedy for the gigantic miseries, 
which stare us in the face in this blessed 
nineteenth century of grace. On Satur- 
day, the 21st ult. they lectured in the 
evening to a quite respectable audience in 
Pitrsrorp, and the ensuing week, on 
four successive evenings, to increasing 
audiences. ‘* We have awakened a great 
interest here,” they say, ‘among almost 
all who have heard us; but a large nnm- 
ber of the church people fear, inasmuch 
as they hold themselves aloof from our 
lectures.” Fear, indeed! Is there not 
reason for fear, by those who, professing 
devotion to the only religion which sets 
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forth the rights of Humanity as a cardi- 
nal element of faith, are as dead as if 
already immured in the whited sepulchre 
to every hope that transcends the misera- 
ble lifeless conservatism, which with un- | 
godly stealth has fastened npon the 
bosom of the Church! We have patience 
with the avowed infidel ; he is at least 
consistent with himself; we know where 
to find him; but a man's blood must be 
cold not to boil, when he sees the demure, 
long-faced advocate of rotten abuses, 
wrapping around him the spotless robe of 
a Christian profession, to conceal the 
selfishness and ignoble sloth of his own: 
character. The true Church, composed | 
of men who combinc the love of God with | 
the love of the neighbor, as the highest 
passion of their souls, has no reason to! 
fear, and will not fear. It is only a false, 
corrupt, reprobate spectre of a Church 
which trembles and looks ghastly pale at 
the approach of light. It sees destruc- 
tion in the rising Sun, and its quaking 
instinct is just. 

Our Lecturers add, ‘* Weare well and. 
full of enthneiasm, and are confident that 
the time has fully come for earnest and 
brave effort. We beseech you and all 
the friends not to relinquish the plan of a 
church in Boston. All our enthusiasm 
and hope will fail if the genuine spirit of! 
Christianity be not organized in a humane 
Church. We are now living on the glo- 
rious hope, which is inspired by the idea 
of a pure, human communion, — a divine | 
human worship and work. You cannot! 
know the ripeness of the public mind for! 
the preaching of the divine word of social 
unity. You muet be in the midst of the 
people in order to perceive it fully. The 
New York Tribune has been the radiant 
pioneer in all this State. 

‘* We have completed the organization 
of the Pirrsroro Union, Auxiliary to 
the American Union. The meeting was 
small, but enthusiastic. They adopted 
substantially the Constitution of the 
American Union. They are pledged to a ; 
monthly contribution to tbe funds of the ' 
Parent Society. The Union now numbers 
fifteen, not more than one-third of those ; 
who will probably unite with it. The 
weather was so inclement, that a large 
number of those who are interested did 
not attend the meeting. 

t We have now lectured nine times 
each during the present week, and there 
is no end to lectures, talks, and replies to 
inquiries in private. J have lectures ap- 
Pointed for every one of the next ten 
evenings.” 

We gather the above statements from 
a hasty private letter, but shall soon be! 
able to furnish a more complete account. | 
The subscribers to the Lecturing Fund, 
will perceive that their wheel is in mo- ; 
tion,—a good work has been commenced . 


. influential political papers in the country, ; 


, Perspicacious gentlemen, who like the 


and it must goon. ‘The present time is; 


too favorable to be Just. Friends of As- 
sociation! the success of our noble cause ; 
depends on your faithfulness and zeal. 
You are now able to prepare fur a grand, 
social revolution. The world is ripe for’ 
it. Be up and doing. Unite, unite your! 
efforts, and you will find, without fail, 
that Union 1s STRENGTH. 


NEW YORK CONTROVERSY ON ASSOCI-: 
ATION. 

A discussion on the principles of Asso- 
ciation is now going on in New York, 
according to previous agreement, between | 
the Tribune and the Couricr and En- 
quirer. The fact that two of the most 


at this season of intense political excite- 
ment, should be willing to devote their 
columns to a subject of purely humanita-' 
ty interest, is an evidence of the dcep, 
hold it has taken on the public mind. ; 
For ourselves, we rejoice in the antago- 
nism which the Associative movement} 
has called out in such prints as the Ex- 
press, Observer, Herald, and Courier and 
Enquirer ; as their attacks, unfounded and 
Outrageous as they are, serve to arouse! 
the slumbering minds of the people, and 
to disturb the intellectual apathy which is: 
such a formidable barrier to the access of. 
truth. The articles in the papers just) 
named, have excited the attention of) 
thousands, who might not have had the? 
subject presented to them for years ; their; 
misrepresentations have awakened in- 
quiry ; and earnest inquiry is all that is 
needed to produce conviction. Our an- 
tagonists prove efficient pioneers for the. 
reception of our doctrines. The more: 
basely we are vilified, the greater is the; 
desire to do us justice. At this moment, 
there is a deeper interest in the progress 
of our cause, than we have ever known 
before ; the field is ready for the seed of 
truth ; and with the reality of destitution, : 
warfare, fraud, violence, and wretched- ; 
ness, in the present state of society, on 
the one hand, and the prospect of abun- : 
dance, harmony, justice, tranquility, and 
heavenly joys, in the Combined Order of 
society, on the other, the result of earnest 
and thorough discussion cannot be doubt- 
ful. We accordingly welcome the New | 
York Controversy, both asa significant 
sign of the times, and as an effectual 
means of quickening the spirit of inquiry, 
which is the essential condition of intel- , 
lectual progress. 

The following statement from Mr. 
Greeley's second number, presents a clear 
and compact view of the general objects 
aimed at by Associationists, and is com- 
mended to the special attention of those! 


i 


astute editor of the New York Mirror, ; 
complain that they cannot obtain a defi- 


‘Organism above the 


nite idea of what the Associative School 
proposes. 


“ By Association, then, I understand, 


‘under this term I advocate, a Social Or- 


der which shall suhstitute for the present 
Township, Commune, Parish, School 
District, or whatever the smallest Social 
Family may be 
termed, a Phalanx or Social Structure 
expressly calculated to secure to all its 
members (who shall at the ontset be two 
or three hundred, but ultimately be in- 
creased to nearly two thousand) the fol- 
lowing blessings ; 

‘$1. A home, commodions, comfortable 
and permanent, so long as each has 
means to pay the fair annual rent thereof, 
or is willing to lahor to defray such rent 
—and from which he can never be ousted 
because of sickness, infirmity or other 
misfortune. 7 j 

“2. An Education, complete and thor- 
ough, Moral, Physical and Intelectual, 


commencing in infancy and continuing 


without interruption to perfect maturity, 
and longer if desirahle. 

“3. A Subsistence, in infancy and 
childhood, at the cost of their respective 
parents; in after life from the fruits of 
their own Industry or from the income of 
their several investments, if euch there 
be ; but in case of orphanage, sickness, in- 
firmity or decrepitude without property, 


‘then at the charge of the Phalanx, as 


now of the Township, City or County. 
‘4. Opportunity to Labor secured to 

each individual, man, woman and child, 

at all times, whatever his or her capacity, 


i skill or efficiency. 


“5, Just and fair Recompense to each 
for the labor actnally performed by him 
or her, with assured opportunity for con- 
stant Improvement in Aris, Processes and 
industrial ability. 

“6. Agreeable Social Relations, in- 
cluding facilities for frequent and familiar 
intercourse with those eminent for wis- 
dom, virtue, learniug, picty or philan- 
thropy. 

«7. Simple and ever increasing Li- 
braries, Cabinets, Philosophical A ppara- 
tus, &c. &c., with stated evening Lec- 
tures on Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
Geology, and all desirable branches of 
Knowledge. 

“ Such is a rude outline of the fa- 
cilities to be afforded, with some of the 
more palpable ends to be attained, by the 


' Association of a number of families in 


the ownership and occupancy of a single 
Domain of Five to Six thousand Acres, 
the occupants inhahiting a single edifice 
or Phalanstery located on its most eligi- 
ble site, and cultivated by the labor of all 
or nearly all the male members of suita- 
ble age, while a portion of them, larger 
or smaller according to the season and 
the weather, with most of the women and 
children, will be employed in the various 
Manufactures prosecuted by the Phalanx. 
Some of the external advantages and 
physical economies to be secured by the 
ultimate perfection of this Social Order 
are as follows: 

“1. Economy of Land. Under the 
guidance of scientific and thorough agri- 
culturists, an Association, with its im- 
mense gardens, orchards, vineyards, and 
so forth, would produce four times as 


: much as is usually obtained from a like 


area, and would require net more thaa 
two acres (ultimately much less) to each 
occupant, instead of the ten or twenty 
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acres’ average of our present farms, to 
each person subsisted thereon. 

“2. Economy of Fences and Fuel. 
The Domain, cultivated jointly by five 
hundred families, would not require so 
much fencing as would be necessary on 
one-tenth of the same area, cut up into 
twenty little farms in the occupancy of so 
many diverse families; and the Unitary 
Edifice of an Association would be thor- 
oughly and equably warmed with one- 
tenth of the fuel now required to warm 
imperfectly the isolated dwellings of four 
or five handred families. 

“3. Economy of Household Labor, 
Cooking, Washing, and so forth. The 
saving herein must be immense, even if 
one half the families should choose to take 
their meals privately in their several apart- 
ments, as they would be at perfect liberty 
to do. 

*© 4. Economy and perfection in Imple- 
menta of Culture and Industry. generally. 
The farmer of limited means cannot row 


afford to supply himself with the best im- ! 
plements of his calling. He can barely, 
afford to purchase the variety of Plows: 


actually required to perform all kinds of 


Plowing with the greatest economy andj 


in the best manner, and add thereto Cuki- 
vators, Harrows, Scythes. &c. &c. ; but 
to furnish himse!f with Planting, Sowing, 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, Stump 
Extractors, Fanning Mills, &c. &c., is 
utterly beyond his ability. Yet every 
day is adding to the number and perfec- 
tion of tbese labor-saving inventions, 
without which the farmer of the next 
age will find himself thrown completely 
in the rear, and unable to compete in pro- 
ducts and prices with his wealthy neigh- 
bor. I would gladly enlarge on this 
point, which is more or less applicable to 
every department of luman effort and in- 
dustry. The time is at hand when the 
Laboring Mass must own the best Ma- 
chinery, or be owned by the owners of 
It. 

“5, Economy in the Cost of Educa- 
tion. Five to eight hundred children, 
living under one roof, having there the 
choicest Maps, Globes, Orreries, Chemi- 
cal Apparatus, and so forth, with free 
Lectures at least weekly on the various 
Useful Arts and Sciences, alternating 
with their teachers from the gardens and 
work-rooms to the schools of various 
grades, could learn immensely faster than 
any now do, while the cost of instruction 
would be vastly less than now. Under 
proper regulations as to the distribution 
of time, all life would become Education, 
and a youth of twenty would often have 
acquired a far more thorough aud solid in- 
tellectual culture than is now usually per- 
fected in our highest seminaries. 

“6. Economy in Commercial Ex- 
changes. The Phalanx, purchasing for 
all its members at wholesale for ready pay 
and selling in the same manner, would 
effect an exchange of the products 
it could spare for the commodities it 
should fice at a twentieth part of the 

resent cost, and thus save to Protective 

abor at least one-fifth of its earnings 
now necessarily paid in mercantile profits 
and in the cost of transmitting its surplus 
products to their consumers. 

“7, Economy in the cost of Medical 
Attendance, Legal Proceedings, (rend- 
ered in good part needless,) &c. &c. 

‘¢— But Iam transcending my limits, 
and must stop. Bear in mind that I re- 
gard the Reform which Association pro- 


! poses, and of which I] have here sketched 
but the dry skeleton without the animat- 
ing soul, as one to be effected cautiously, 
‘gradually, and with due regard to all ex- 
isting interests. T do not anticipate its 
, consummation in one year, nor in ten. 
But that the end it proposes is one to 
which Society should gravitate — nay, to 
which it does gravitate — that it should be 
studied, labored for, lived for, prayed for. 


H. G.” 


AID FROM THE WEST. 


We publish the following extract of a 
letter from an active friend of Association 
in the West, and embrace the opportuni- 
ty to make some suggestions of our own 
on the same subject. ° 


“A number of people have talked 
with me upon the subject of collecting 
funds in the West for the various purpos- 
es of our Associative movement. A 
want seems to be felt here —no one 
wishing to assume the responsibility. It 
has been conjectured, in consequence, 
that if some Association were located 
here, where confidence could be concen- 
trated, it might form such a nucleus, and 
thus act as a Treasury for the general be- 
hoof. i am confident that such ere long 


| must be the case not only for the Missis- 


sippi Valley, but also for the far West, 
and in time for the South. Our Associa- 
itive empire is pretty rapidly extending, 
and now, I think, demands something 
like a solidarity west of the mountains. 
There seems besides, no lack of recruits, 
but e considerable want of officers — that 
is men in whom confidence could be re- 
posed. If we are to collect funds, some- 
thing must be done in tbis way ere long. 
It certainly looks like an extreme point tu 
i send money on to New York. The peo- 
ple in the West, I know, look at it in this 
light; and I am certain that many a dol- 
lar is thus lacking, which might other- 
wise be of service to us. We are thus 
too scattered —too loose. We must en- 
deavor to draw a little closer. Our sym- 
t pathies are only kept alive by the Harbin- 
ger, and that every body does not see. 

“ Pray think on these things. That 
was a noble bonus of the ‘ Cincinnati 
Affiliated Society ’’ for a commencement. 
Had you been nearer at hand, I have no 
doubt that it would have been double the 
sum. It is too far and too expensive for 
you to come from the East to lecture. 
Were some of you set down in our midst, 
the transition would be easy and expenses 
light. A lecture here and there would 
thus be within the reach of all compara- 
tively, and the good immense. Man by 
nature is, no doubt, an active animal; at 
the same time, it must be confessed, he 
'has got his sluggish propensities, too. It 
was a pretty shrewd remark of Mahomet 


until attained, is the ardent conviction of 


we will goto the mountain.’ Yet what 
a libel upon Civilization, that confidence 
is nearly annihilated amongst us! What 
a lesson for those who wish to keep 
things as they are!” 


We highly approve the plan of a con- 
solidated organization in the West, in con- 
nection with the American Union. Let 
our friends in that part of the country 
take the matter in hand. But meantime, 
let no society or private individuals re- 
frain from contributing, as they are able, 
directly to the treasury of the Unron. 

The purposes of the Union are specific 
and well defined. 1. To sustain a corps 
of Lecturers, for promulgating the doc- 
trines of Associative Unity as widely as 
possible. 2. To sustain a system of pub- 
lication, which shall furnish suitable 
books and pamphlets for distribution 
throughout the country. Every dollar, 
contributed by the friends of Association 
to the funds of the Union, is lodged in as 
responsible hands as ean be found in the 
Eastern States, to say the least, and sa- 
credly devoted to the objects specified. 
Our friends at the West need not hesitate 
in forwarding their collections on account 
of the distance. Our plans are nuw so 
well organized that we venture to say, 
any amount contributed can be used to 
better advantage in the operations of the 
Union, than by any isolated efforts. Nor 
need they despair of being visited by the 
most able Lecturers, that the movement 
ean command. It is understood, that the 
Directors of the Union are desirous to 
appropriate their funds, as far as possible, 
in accordance with the wishes of the im- 
mediate donors. Thus, the contribution 
from Cincinnati will be devoted to defray- 
ing the expenses of a course of Lectures 
in that city. The same will be done, if 
desired, in the case of Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Wheeling, Louisville, or New Or- 
leans. We trustthat, by the opening of the 
Spring, at farthest, arrangements will be 
made for a thorough lecturing campaign, 
in the principal Western cities. By this 
means, not only will the advocates of 
Association be increased in number, but 
& More systematic and efficient organiza- 
tion can be’ introduced. At present, let 
our friends unite as far as possible. Let 
them adopt the plan of weekly subscrip- 
tion, as proposed in Mr. Godwin’s Cir- 
cular, and they will not be obliged to 
wait long to witness the fruits of their 
labor. 


WELCOME! GERMANS. 


We have received the first number 
of the ‘‘ Boston Merxvr,’’ a genial and 
lively little Weekly, in the German 
language. We trust that every German, 
and every reader of the German, will 


— ‘If the mountain will not come to us, | return, as heartily’ as we do, the Gruss 
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und Handschlag (greeting and band- 
shake) of this our new cousin ger- 
man. It is handsomely printed, on good 
paper, and contains a goodly variety 
of matter. It is of no party in politics 
or religion; but styles itself a ‘* Volks- 
blatt fur Stadt und Land,’ a people’s 
sheet for city and country. The Ger- 
mans in Boston and its vicinity are cer- 
tainly numerous enough to support an 
organ of their own, as appears from thie 
Merkur’s statement which we translate : 
‘t The number of Germans in and about 
Boston is vatiously estimated. While 
some set it at six thousand, others main- 
tain that it exceeds ten thousand. The 
truth perhaps, lies in the middle; yet it 
is not improbable that the latter number 
is the most correct; for the Germans are 
not only very numerous in Boston itself, 
but also in Roxbury, Dorchester, South 
and East Boston, Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge — indeed, in all the surrounding 
country, where in some cases they own 
very valuable farms. In the city of Bos- 
ton there are three German churches. 
The Catholic church is a very fine build- 
ing, which cost nearly $30,000; it was 
consecrated only a few weeks since, and 
already the congregation is so large, that 
there is no room left. The United Re- 
formed and Lutheran Congregation pos- 
sess also a very neat church, a so-called 


frame-building ; this seciety has a very 


good singing-choir, whose performances 
already warrant high expectations. The 
Lutheran Society, as we understand, will 
dedicate its new brick church by next 
Christmas ; this society also is flourish- 
ing and increasing ; its property is very 
valuable and lies in one of the finest parts 
of the city. We have also in Boston a 
very respectable Dispensary for the sick, 
which already has laid up a considerable 
sum as a reserved fund, and which de- 
serves to be supported by all Germans. 
There is a sad want of German schools ; 
and yet we have lately heard with satis- 
faction, that the Lutheran society have 
engaged a teacher, whe proposes to open 
a German day-school in the room below 
their church. There is also a respecta- 
ble Jewish synagogue here, which num- 
bers a good many Germans among its 
members, and whose Rabbi moreover is a 
German. 

“ The majority of the Germans in Bos- 
ton are mechanics; but there are also 
German merchants, artists, physicians, 
advocates, and so forth. We have heen 
established here too short a time to give 
any very complete information, but it 
shall be our duty to acquire and to im- 
part such.” 

Welcome and success, then, to the 
paper that will be the faithful organ and 
instructer of all these! Be a true Mer- 
cury and messenger of the Gods. Guard 


the good German nature of your country- 
men; for we need such leaven in our 
ambitious, selfish, fearfully expanding 
young republic. Be not Mercury, the 
god of thieves, to them ; and aid not our 
demagogues and pseudo-patriots to steal 
away their German heart and honesty, 
and mislead them into a blind infatuation 
about ‘‘ national glory,” and into wicked 
enthusiasm for the extension of that 
“ area of freedom,’? for which they 
crossed the Atlantic, not expecting to 
find it the arca of slavery. 

icp The Merkur is printed and pub- 
lished by William Neeb, No 6 Water St. 
Terms, $2 50 a year, payable within 
three months from the reception of the 
first number. 


ANTLSLAVERY AT WASHINGTON. 


We perceive that a newspaper is to be 
established at the city of Washington, 
devoted to the principles and measures of 
the Liberty party. This is a bold and 
manly enterprise, and we trust will tend 
to throw light on the great question to 
which it is devoted. At the same time, 
we reiterate the expression of our con- 
viction that a true organization of labor, 
on Associative principles, presents the 
only effectual remedy for Slavery, War, 
Indigence, and the other permanent 
scourges that are inherent in the existing 
system af society. 
to the root of the tree, or no universal 
good can be hoped for from the sinccrest 
purposes of reform. Let our legislators, 
our philanthropists, our reformers, open 
their eyes to the great vital question of 
the day. They must come to it, sooner 
or later. Meantime, let us welcome all 
earnest efforts for the removal of pre- 
vailing evils, and the advancement of 
man. They exhibit a love for Humanity, 
though they may not attain the consum- 
mation which is wished. We copy the 
following extract from the Prospectus of 
the proposed paper. 


“The cause of human freedom calls 
for the establishment, at the seat of the 
national government, of a newspaper de- 
voted to the support of its claims. 

t Circumstances and the present state 
of public sentiment are peculiarly propi- 
tious to such an undertaking. 

“The publication of an anti-slavery 
paper, entitled ‘Tue Nartonat Era,’ 
will be accordingly commenced in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
on the Ist of January, 1847. 

“Issued under the auspices of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, it will 
be edited by G. Baitey, Jr., assisted by 
A. A. Puetes and J. G. WHITTIER, cor- 
responding editors. 

** While due attention will be paid to 
current events, congressional proceedings, 
general politics and literature, the great 
aim of the paper will be a complete dis- 
cussion of the question of Slavery, and 
an exhibition of the dutics of tho citizen 


The axe must be laid |- 


in relation to it;— especially will it ex- 
plain and advocate the leading principles 
and measures of the Liberty party, seek- 
ing to do this, not in the spirit of Party, 
but in the love of Truth, not for the tri- 
umph of Party, but for the establishment 
of Truth.” 


Dr. Kittrepce’s Letter. We wil- 
lingly insert the jubilant appeal of our 
quaint friend. Let him freely rejoice over 
his new practice, and his restoration to the 
simple ways of nature, to physic in its liter- 
al sense, synonymous with nature. It is 
encouraging, and we like to hear it. 
There is something fresh and wholesome 
in the very talk and style of these new 
water-doctors. They have burst the fet- 
ters of one ‘uncertain science’? and 
learned to have confidence in nature. 
Soon, we trust, our lawyers, statesmen, 
priests and educators,—and all the 
‘* Faculties,’ whose name is ‘* Legion,” 
who have been botching away at the poor 
old diseased system of society, without 
any natural unitary method, will experi- 
encea similar conversion and deliverance ; 
or at all events that society may be de- 
livered from them. As for the entire 
truth of Hydropathy, we are not prepared 
to endorse, since we are too ignorant ; 
but we have an instinct in favor of all re- 
form in that direction. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modern European 
anguages and hterature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pues; or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. : 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RiPLEY, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departinents. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
eusure a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this Schoo] affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four DorLLars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in ]nstrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TwELYE DoLLARs a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
October 17, 1846. 
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æ ma ma a v pare: 


MISCELLANY. 
For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Continaed.) 
The Three Distrilmtive Passions of the 
Tatellect. 

Tn the 24th number (Yol. TIT.) we con- 
sidered these as the mechanizing springs 
in the formation of the Passional Series. 

Tn resuming the subject we shall at- 
tempt their muro distinct and elaborate 
analysis. 

lat. The Cubalist. This is the select- 
ing, discriminative, analyzing, calculat- 
ing faculty or passion. It takes cogni- 
zance of progression or the relations of 
cause and effect, order, time and events, 
similitude and difference. It refines by 
analysis and comparison. 

lt predominates in the logician and the 
critie, ae the Cornposite in the poet and 
the artist. 

In its action in socicty it divides the 
mass into its component elements, and 
develops their specific character as groups 
or sects. It requires division and sub- 
division of jabor in every department, 
thus implying the co-operation of large 
numbers. Tt prizes the doctrine, group, or 
pursuit, and that particular branch of it 
which it has selected, above every other 
with which it compares, and schemes to 
obtain for it the highest rank. (This 
scheming implies the tone of seerctive- 
ness.) Jt stimulates and refines the pro- 
ducts of industry, art and science, 
through rivalries of groups forming a 
unitary series, interlocked by the Pupilion 
which interchanges their members, and 
fused by the Composite in the formation 
of other groups. Jn the Phalanx, where 
interests are harmonized and industry is 
co-operative, it promotes the general wel- 
fare by ‘tthe spur of industrial 
trigue.”’ 

~ Inthe human aggregations of Barbar- 
ism and Civilization, where interests are 


————— 
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competitive, it injures the merchants or 
the rail-road companies in their efforts to 
break each other; or confines the artist 
and the mechanic to the special processes 
or trade-secrets in which they have been 
educated, indispesing them to seek, ac- 
knowledge or practice the methods of 
others, from which they might derive ad- 
vantage. In science and in religion it 
opposes the spread of truth, causing each 
sect to shut its eyes to all light out of it- 
self, and even to persecute to the death 
when it has the power. It is this which 
now causes such destruction of health and 
life, by preventing the mass of physi- 
cians from looking for anything beyond 
the circle of their limited experience, and 
investigating the new departments of 
Homeopathy, the water cure, and mag- 
netism, which in developing and adding 
to the elastic vital power, constitute a 
positive medicine, whilst the allopathic 
system so far as it has any distinclive 
character, simply resists evil, repelling the 
symptoms by drags which excite a mor- 
bid state contrary to or different from that 
existing ; and is by the fullest adinission 
of its powers, entitled only to the position 
of a negative medicine. The integral or 
composite medicine must appreciate and 
classify all therapeutic forces, and in 
the combined order, the cabalist senti- 
ment will cause the different medica} 
sects to co-operate fur the extirpation 
and prevention of disease. 

Suppose a hospital divided into wards, 
each containing a given number of pa- 
tients, in whose distiibution, age, consti- 
tition and specific diseases should be 
equalized as nearly as possible. Assign 
each of these wards to a group of physi- 
cians elected from their sects. Each 
group to possess the absolute management 
of its own ward and cuntrol over the re- 
sources of the hospital. The whole to 
be open during certain hours each day 
to visitors, with the usual restrictions, and 
open constantly to a cummittee elected 
by the ejty commissioners or legislature, 
to observe daily proceedings and publish 


the records of cures, deaths and periods 
of illness in the different wards, in com- 
parative tables. Minutes ofeach care to be 
recorded daily by secretaries appointed by 
aboard, in which each medical sect should 
have one vote, and who should require an 
approval by three-fourths of the votes. 
With these fair and open arrangements, 
the cabalism of each group for the honor 
of its sect, would develop its energy and 
science in an intense competition to acquire 
over other sects an acknowledged supe- 
riority, and whatever skill they possessed 
would be realized by their patients. The 
comparative excellencies and defects of 
each mode of practice would be candidly 
presented to the public by its average re- 
sults, registered by neutral inspectors. In 
a few years, during which the gryups of 
representative physicians Would have been 
changed, the sects in rivalry remaining 
the same ; the chanees of personal superi- 
ority in knowledge and skill would be 
equalized amongst them: we should ar- 
rive at definite conclusions respecting 
their comparative merits ; and when com- 
pared with the results of a ward in which 
the patients should have the advantages 
of good nursing and attention to diet, 
cleanliness, and so forth, without any 
other treatment, a ward for which many 
sceptics would not fail to apply; we 
should also be enabled to decide respect- 
ing the positive merits and demerits of 
all who clairn to be wiser thun simple na- 
ture. The mutual acknowledgment of 
truth, whether voluntary or compelled, 
must also eventually lead to a beiter tune 
of feeling than now exists in the profes- 
sion, and would ferce thein to combine 
for the good of their patiente the sdvan- 
tages of all methods discovered to them. 
It is only from the crime and misery 
which a perverted cabalisw has hitherto 
caused, that we may conceive of the 
benefits which will result from its true, 


‘free and natural development in the emu- 
‘lations of groups affiliated in industrial 


purauits, either material or spiritual ; 
when their interests shall be interlocked 


antagonized, and industry isolated andievery month in newspapers a digest of, by the arrongemonts of the Papillon or 
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alternating attraction, and fused by the‘ ing in forms and flavors. These species, | their ordered combinations. The forma- 


Cumposite. 

For the healthy development of Cabal- 
ism, a number of characters and pursuits! 
sufficient to allow of minute subdivision 
is indispensable. It is constantly individ- j 
ualizing, and if the groups of a series do, 
not stand near enough to each other to 
call forth its comparisons and emulations 
between them, it will display itself the | 
more strongly within the groups, invad- 
ing the province of the corporate senti- | 
ment and creating disunion and jealousy 
where union and harmony are indispensa- 
ble. On this point nature is inexorable. 
She wishes the largest possible social 
unity, and she will not accommodate her- 
self to the mean and narrow views of the, 
civilizees. 

That the Cabalist principle requires! 
contiguity for the development of its dis- 
cords and refinements, we may illustrate . 
by the musical gamut, since “ the pas- 
sional systein is an echo of all the aceords ' 
established in nature ; or rather, all nature 
is the echo and the emblem of the pas- 
sional principles, as God, in order to: 
create the universe according to the laws 
of eternal justice, must have bodied forth 
himself in the creation, and consequently 
imaged there the twelve passions which ' 
are his essence, and the plays of these! 
twelve passions in al! their possible devel-! 
opmeuts,’? of which man created in the: 
image of God, must as the archetype ofj 
nature, be the concentrated retlection. 

In the musical gamut the Ist note will 
not accord with the 2d, but only with the 
31 and Sth; the 5th is discordant with the! 
4th and 6th, and so on. 


“ Let us suppose, in analogy, a series: 
cultivating twelve species of peaches or 
pears, and adapting twelve groups and 
the pivotal to each of these species. In 
classing the fruits by contiguons progres- 
sion or resemblance, the aceords and dis- 
cords of the groups will be in the same. 
relation as those of the thirteen netes of, 
the gamut, as in the following table: 


Gamut of the Notes — 


ut re fa sol la : 
nt re mifa sol la si UT 
Gamul of the Groups — 
2 4 i 9 li be 
1 3 5 6 8 10 12 


“ The contiguous notes not according 
in the musical scale, it will be the same 
with the gamut of twelve groups culti- | 
vating twelve graduated species. The 
group 5 will not agree at all with the 
4th and 6th. The species of peach 
which the two last cultivate being too! 
near, too similar to the Sth species, their 
sectaries will have many pretensions irre- | 


concilable with these of the group 5; 
whose fruit differs too little from) 
their own. Each of the three will bold 


obstinately for his own peach and will! 
repute it superior. The group 5 will 
accord wel] with its thirds, the numbers; 
l¥and 8, and even with 2 and 9, these; 
four groups cultivating species quite dis- | 


‘and black broth. 


although according among themselves, 
contrast pleasingly with the Sth. There 
will then be no contest for superiority 
between No. 5 and Nos. 1, 2, 8,9. One 
is in discord with 2, and 8 with 9; these 
contiguous groups of the serics not ac- 
eording, just as in music a note accords 
with its thirds, fourths, and fifths ascend- 
ing and descending, but not with those 
which are nearest to it. This incompat- 
ibility of contiguous gronps is the main 
spring of their emulation. Every one 
secks to gain for his favorite species the 
preference over the contiguous species 
which he does not cultivate, and whose 
groups are in rivalry with his.” 


Between two groups rearing horses of 
a very different character, as the English 
race horse and the heavy dranght horse, 
there could exist no rivalry. 


two groups, having no pretensions which : 


clash, praise each other's horses for their 


respective merits, and assist each other in; 
' the cabals of exhibition and exportation ; ' 
but there will be a very active rivalry 


between two groups raising two varieties 
of the race horse or draught horse, and 
it will become more intense as the varic- 
ties subdivide into particular hreeds, and 
the breeds into families. Many a gentle- 
man will sooner resent the imputation of 
a flaw in the genealogy of a favorite 
stud, than in his own family, and every 
spring and fall we see lives and fortunes 
staked upon the honor and excellence of 
a Priam, an Eclipse, and their lineal 
deecendanis. 

This cabalistic rivalry stimulates to the 
attainment of the highest perfection in 
the breeding and rearing of animals, the 
culture of fruit, and extends to every 
branch of industrial product as soon as all 
its subdivisions are developed and classi- 
fied in the series of groups. 


«t Partial discords are not to be feared, 


hecause the series is fertile in provisions 
for absorbing them, of which we have 


already mentioned the two pivotal, name- ; 


ly, the interlocking of the gronps by the 
Papillon, which interchanges their mem- 
bers, and their fusion by the Composite in 
the formation of new groups. The 
series requires specific discords in order 


to organize its system of general accords. | 


“'Fhis principle is quite opposite to 
that of certain philosophers, according to 
whose systems we ought to he all broth- 
ers, all united, for the love of morality 
This general and im- 


. ` 5 i 
practicable nnion would be a monstrosity. 


in Harmony, where unity can only result 


from the regular shock of rivalries andi 


contrast of inequalities. If these dis- 


cords did not exist, we should have to; 
Al har-,; 


prelude by establishing tbem. 
mony springs from the combined develop- 
ment of the three distributive principles, 
of which the first is the Cabalist.™ 


In all movements tending to organized 


i harmonies, discords, differences, individ- 


ual types of character must first be de- 


veloped and assert themselves in opposi- | 


These . 


tion of the crystal must be preceded by the 
i thorough disintegration of the crude mass 
‘and its resolution into its radical atoms. 
‘Itis from the divergent root fibres push- 
ving out in the dark earth that the young 
j plant springs green and lovely into the 
‘sunlight of heaven, to bear flowers and 
: fruit, and type the arborescent series. The 
discordant scraping and jarring of the 
instruments whose notes the musician 
is attuning to their clearest tension, must 
i precede the orchestra’s full burst of har 
| mony. Tt was froin the dark and void of 


‘inecherent chaos, that the spirit of God 
j evoked the light and the teeining life of 
a beantiful creation. It is thus from the 
'social chaos of Humanity, from Savage 
1 war, from Barbarous oppression, from 


+ 


t Civilized fraud, from the material and 
i spiritual poverty which has individualized 
‘eharacter in the most intense antagonisms 
iof nations, classes and sects, that the 
Passional Harmony of the true society 
must be born. It is only from Universal 
‘Incoherence that we can pass to Universal 
Unity, religious, politica] and social. 
i 2d. The Composite Attraction. 1. In 
‘its influence upon the ideas or percep- 
| tions, it is creative or constructive: it 
‘combines the mechanism of a poem or a 
watch. 2. It combines occupations or 
pleasures. Jt would spiritualize a good 
‘dinner by wit and song; it heightens 
| pleasure to the point of enthusiasm by 
' gratifying at once or in rapid succession 
j many senses and passions. Jt would 
spread the feast in a bower of roses; and 
reclining on the sumptuous Roman couch, 
! enrich the pauses with a wind-harp's 
:melody. It would call around graceful 
| animals, the bird, the squirrel, or the 
It would be scrved by 
friends, and not by hired menials. Jt 
would use the swect benefit of this occa- 
‘Sion to gain a lady's favor, or to forward 
an industrial or a political intrigue. It 
might combine all these in a great family 
meeting at Christmas or Thanksgiving. 
It has a seale of eleven primary degrees, 
as it may multiply the eleveu senses and 
i passions into each other in evmposite 
action. 3. In its social or collective in- 
fluence, it seeks to combine characters 
in groups and series, under the guidance 
of other specific attractions; to harmo- 
inize the highest form of terrestrial visible 
life in human socicties, as before, step by 
step, it clasped the mincral elements to 
form and beauty in the erystal, and 
-cansed proximate principles or organic 
clements to blush in the rose before 
‘rising to the highest type of harmony in 
the tissues and organs of the human 
body, where all lower types combine, 
repeated and exalted. 
Its social sentiment is an irreflective 


favorite deg. 


i 
: 


tant in the scale from its own, aud diler- tions, before accords can be formed from , transport, excited among great bodics of 
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men acting together: we know it only in 


perversion, as when parties are stirred up : 


in revolutions or elections, or in an army 
on the field of battle. The Composite 
passion leads each to delight in the 
strength of his own mass, and to act 
with it enthusiastically, as the Cabalist 


leads each to belie, to cheat, to depre-. 


ciate, and oppose the party to which he 
does not belong. 


thing possible to the industrial arinies, 
where many groups, many series, whole 
Phalanxes combine for some great effort, 
as cutting through the isthmus of Pana- 


ma or of Suez; or constructing the grandi 


palaces of Harmony. In the unitary: 
chnrch, the unitary orchestra, in all har- 
monic combinations, it will develop itself: 
in a spiritual enthusiasm, — making man’s 


daily life one great hymn of praise to his. 


Maker. 
To be Continued. 


PROGRESS 


Dream not of failure; 
Shame sct at nought: 
God’s angels kail your 
Triumph death-wrought, 
Ever succeeding! 


Look not for glory, 
Rest, or defeat! 
Your work is before ye: 
Never complete — 
Ever proceeding. 


How the world winneth 
With every endeavor: 
How the world spinneth 
Ever and ever: 
This be thou heedinz! 
People’s Journal. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” ; 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Transtated for the Harbinger. 
XXX. 

Consuelo remained buried in a strange 
stupor. That which astonished her the 
most, that of which the testimony of her: 
senses could hardly persuade her was, 
not the magnanimous conduct of Albert 


nor his hervic sentiments, but the miracu- 


lous facility with which he himself solved 
the terrible problem of the destiny which; 
he had formed for her. Was it then so: 
easy for Cunsuclo to be happy? Was 
Liverani’s love so legitimate? She- 
thought she must have dreamed what she. 
had just heard. It wag already permitted | 
her to give herself up to her attachment 
for the unknown. The austere Invisibles 
called him equal to Albert himself iu 
greatness of mind, in courage and virtue. , 
Albert himself justified her and defended 


* Entered according to Act ofc ongress, in the 
year 13%, by F nancis G. Suaw,in the Clerk's 


It is the Composite, | 
which in Association will render every, 


' her against the blame of Trenck. Final- 
ly, Albert and the Invisibles, far from 
condemning their mutual passion, aban- 
doned them to their free choice, to their 
‘invincible sympathy; and all this without, 
' conflict, without effurt, without cause of 
i regret or remorse, without its costing a: 
single tear to any one. Consuelo, trem- į 
; bling with emotion more than with cold, 
redescended to the vaulted hall, and re- 
newed tho fire which Albert and Trenck ` 
had scattered ou the hearth. She looked 
atthe wet marks of their feet upon the! 
dusty tiles. it was a testimony of the 
‘reality of their appearance which Cousue- 
lo had need order to believe it. 
'Crouched under the arch of the chimney, | 
! like the dreamer Cinderella, protected by 
the spirits of the hearth-stune, she fell 
sinto a profound meditation. 


of in 


So easy a 
triumph did not appear intended for her. 
| Still no fear could prevail against Albert's | 
marvellous scremty. It was precisely 
that respecting which Consuelo could 
least imagine a doubt. Albert did not) 
sulfur; bis love did not revolt against 
his ense of justice. He accomplished, 
with a kind of enthusiastic joy, the: 
! greatest sacrifice which man can possibly 
offer to God. The strange virtue of that; 
unique man struck Consuelo with sur- 

She asked herself if 
from human weakness 
with human affections. 
Did not this apparent iusensibility indi- 
cate a new phase of insanity in Albert! 
| After the exaggeration of evils produced 
by memory and the exclusiveness of feel- 
ing, 


prise aud horror. 
such a freedom 
| was consistent 


had he not undergone a surt of pa- 
lysis of the heart and recollection! 
-Could he have been cured of his love, 


‘Ta 


pand was that love so small a thing that a 
‘simple act of his will, a single decision of 
his jugie, centd etfcce it even to the small- 
j Even while admiring this tri- 
[ump of philosophy, Consuelo could not 
Peseape a Hule humiliation at seeing thus 
‘destroyed by a breath that long passion 
tof which she had been justly proud. 

She reculled the least words he hud said ; 

‘and the expression of his face when he 
uttered theim way still before her eyes. 
it was an expression which Consuelo did 
not know in bin. Albert was as much 
l changed tn his exterior as in bis feelings. | 

: Tos speak truly, he wasa new man; and i 
vif the sound of his voice, if the ebaracter i 
of his features, if the reality of his’ 
words had not confirmed the truth, Con 
‘suelo wight have thought she saw in his! 
‘stead that pretended Sosia, that imagi- 
nary Frismegistus whom the doctor in’ 
sisted in wishing to substitute for hin. 
The modification which tbe siate of calm- 
‘ness and of health had effected in AL! 
„berts person and manners, seemed to 
confirm Supperville’s error. He had Jost 


i est trace? 


ilove 


Joy 
je Yes, his eyes shone with a brightness 


iwhich I 


'O Heaven! 
oilice of the District Court of Massachusetts. j his frightful thinness, und he seemed | Albert was stil] more 60! 


grown taller, so much had his weakened 
and languishing form straightened and 
become younger. He had a different 


| gait, his movements were more supple, 


his step more firm, his dress as elegant 
and elaborate as it had before been neg- 
lected, and so to speak, despised by him. 
Even his smallest actions astonished 
Consuelo. Formerly, he would not have 
thought of making a fire ; he would have 
pitied his friend Trenck fer beirg wet, 


and weuld not have bethought himself, 


so far were exterior objects and material 
cures foreign to him, of gathering togeth- 


rer the brands scattered under bis feet; 


he would not have shaken his hat before 
replacing it on his head, aud would have 
allowed the rain to stream down his locks 
without feeling it. Finally, he wore a 
sword, and never, in former times, would 
he have consented to handle, even in 
play, that arm of parade, that symbol of 
hatred and of murder. Now it did not 
interfere with his motions; he saw its 
blade glitter before the fune, and it did 
not reeall to him the blood shed by 
his ancestors. imposed 
upon Jean Ziska in his person was a 
sorrowful dream which a refreshing sleep 
had entirely effaced. Perhaps he had lost 
the remembrance of it in losing the other 
remembrances of his life and of his love, 
which scemed to have been, and now no 
longer to be, his life itself. 

Something uncertain and inexplicable 
then took place in Consuelo, something 
which resembled and 
wounded pride. She repeated to herself 
Treuck's last supposition respecting a new — 
in Albert, ond this supposition ap- 
peared to ber probable. Only a new love 


The expiation 


sorrow, regret 


could give so much tolerance and se much 
merey. “The last words of Albert, as he 
led away his friend and promised him a 
tale, a romance, were they not a confir- 


‘ination of that doubt, an avewal and ex- 


planation of that disercet and profound 
with which he appeared filled? 
thein,”? 
had an 


have never seen in 


thought Consuelo. + Ths smile 


expression of triumph, of transport; aud 
i 
‘he did smile, he almost laughed, he to 


whom a laugh scemed formerly unknown. 

There was even, as it were, irony in hig 

‘You 

will soon luugh alar at the praises you 
’ 


voice when he said to the baron: 
now bestow upon me There is no fur- 
ther doubt, he leves, and it is nu longer 
me. He docs not contend against it, he 
does not think of combating it; he blese- 
es my unfunhfulness, he impels me to it, 


‘he rejoices at it, he docs nut blush for 


he abandons me to a weakness at 
‘which I uluse must blush, and sli the 
‘shame of which will fall upen my head. 
l was not alone culpable, 
f Alas! why 


mie, 
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have I discovered the secret of a gener- i 
osity which I should have so much ad-; 
mired, and which I never should have: 
been willing to accept? I feel sensibly 
now, there is something holy in sworn: 
faith ; God alone, who changes our hearts, 
ean free us from it. Then the beings! 
united by an oath can perhaps offer and 
accept the sacrifice of their rights. But! 
when mutual inconstancy alone presides | 
over the divorce, something horrible takes | 
place, and it is a complicity of parricide | 
between those two beings; they have 
coldly killed in their bosoms the love. 
which united them,” 
Consuelo regained the wood at the first £ 
dawn of day. She had passed the whole | 
night in the deserted tower, engrossed by | 
a thousand gloomy and sorrowful thoughts. | 
She had no difficulty in finding the road 
to her dwelling, though she had passed it 
in the darkness, and the hurry of her 
flight had made it appear shorter to her 
than it now did on her return. She de- 
scended the hill and went along the bank 
of the stream as far as the grating, 
which she adroitly passed by walking 
along the cross-piece which connected | 
the hars at the bottom on a level with the 
water. She was no longer timid or agi- 
tated. She cared little about being seen, ! 
decided as she was to relate all plainly to! 
her confessor. Besides, the sentiment of 
her past life absorbed her so completely, 
that she felt only a secondary interest in 
present things. Hardly did Liverani ex- 
ist for her. The human heart is soj 
formed; dawning love requires dangers 
and obstacles; extinguished love is rcan- 
imated when it is no longer in our power 
to redwaken it in the heart of another. 
This time Consuelo’s invisible watch-| 
ers seemed to be asleep, and her noctur- | 
nal promenade ‘did not appear to have 
been remarked hy any one. She found a 
new letter from the unknown on her harp- 
sichord, as tenderly respectful as that of 
the day before had been bold and passion- 
ate. He complained that she had shut 
herself up in her apartment as if she: 
doubted his timid veneration. He humbly | 
asked that she would sometimes permit 
him to see her in the garden at twilight; 
he promised not to speak to her and not 
to show himself if she so required. 
tt Whether from indifference of heart or 
the decision of his conscience,” added he, 
‘t Albert renounces you, tranquilly, even 
coldly, in appearance. Daty speaks 
louder than love in his heart. Tn a few 
days the Invisibles will announce to you 
his resolution and will give the signal for 
your liberty. You can then remain here 
to be initiated into their mysteries, if you ! 
persist in that generous intention, and un- | 
til then T will keep my oath not to show | 
myself to your eyes. But if you mado. 
that promise only from compassion for! 


:cCMort and with anguish than to be re- 


me, if you desire to be freed from it, 
speak and I break all my engagements! 
and fly with you. I am not Albert, not; 
I; I have more love than virtue.— 
Choose !”’ 

+ Yes, that is certain,” said Consuelo, 
letting fall the letier of the unknown 
upon the keys of the harpsichord, ‘* This 
one loves me, and Albert does not love 
me. It is possible that he has never 
loved me, and that my image was only a 
creation of his delirinm. Yet that love 
appeared to me sublime, and would to! 
Heaven it were still enough so to compel 
mine by a painful and heroic sacrifice! 
that would be much better for us both, 
than the tranquil disjunction of two un- 
faithful sonis. It would be better also} 
for Liverani to be abandoned by me with! 


baa 


ceived as a necessity of my isolation, in a 
moment of indignation, of shame and of 
sorrowful regret.” 

She replied to Liverani these few 
words: “ J am too proud and too sincere 
to deceive you. I know what Albert 
thinks, what he has resolved. J have 
discovered the secret of his confidence to 
a mutual friend. He abandons me with- 
out regret, and it is not virtue alone 
which triumphs over his love. J will not 
follow the cxample which he gives me. 
I loved you and I renounce you without 
loving another. I owe this sacrifice to 
my dignity, to my conscience. I hope 
that you will not again approach my 
dwelling. If you should yield to a 
hlind passion, and if you should draw 
from me any new confession, you will re- 
pent it. You would perhaps owe my 
confidence to the just anger of a broken 
heart and to the terror of a forsaken soul. 
That would be my punishment and your 
own. If you persist, Liverani, you have 
not the love I had dreamed.” 

Liverani did persist, nevertheless ; he 
wrote again and was eloquent, persua- 
sive, sincere in his humility. ‘ You 
make an appeal to my pride,” said he, 
‘tand I have no pride with you. If you 
regretted an absent one in my arms, F 
should suffer without being offended. I 
would ask of you, prostrate before you 
and bathing your feet with my tears, to 
forget him and trust to me alone. In 
whatever manner you loved me and bow- 
ever little it might be, I should be grate- 
ful as for an immense happiness.” Such 
was the substance of a succession of ar- 
dent and timid, submissive and persever- 
ing letters. Consuelo felt her pride van- 
ish before the penetrating charm of a 
true love. Insensibly she accustomed 
herself to the idea that she had never 
been loved before, not even hy the count 
de Rudolstadt. Repelling then the invol- ` 
untary vexation she had experienced at 
that outrage committed upon the holiness 


of her recollections, she feared, by mani- 
festing it, to become an obstacle to the 
happiness which Albert might promise to 
himself in a new love. She therefore re- 
solved to accept in silence the decree of 
separation which he appeared desirous of 
imposing upon the tribunal of the ‘ In- 
visibles,” and she abstained from writing 
his name in her replies to the unknown, 
requesting him at the same time to imi- 
tate this reserve. 

Moreover, those replies were full of 
prudence and delicacy. Consuelo, in de- 
taching herself from Albert and receiving 
in her soul the thought of another affec- 
tion, did not yield to a blind attraction 
She forbade the unknown appearing be- 
fore her and breaking his vow of silence, 
until the ‘ Invisibles ° had released him 
from it. She declared to him that it was 
freely and voluntarily she wished to ad- 
here to that mysterious association which 
inspired her both with respect and confi- 
dence; that she was resolved to pursue 
the studies necessary to instruct herself 
in their doctrine, and to avoid all person- 
al pre-occupation until by a little virtue 
she had acquired the right to think of her 
own happiness. She had not strength 
enough to say that she did not love him ; 
but she had enough to say that she did 
not wish to love him without reflection, 

Liverani appeared to submit, and Con- 
suelo studied attentively several volumes 
which Matteus brought to her one morn- 
ing from the prince, saying that, lis high- 
ness and his court had left the residence, 
but that she would soon have news. She 
contented herself with this message, ad- 
dressed no question to Matteus, and read 
the history of the mysteries of antiquity, 
of Christianity and the various sects and 
secret societies derived from it: a very 
learned manuseript compilation made in 
the library of the order of the ‘* Invisi- 
bles’? by some ‘patient and conscientious 
adept. This serious and at first difficult 
reading by degrecs seized upon her atten- 
tion and even upon her imagination. 
Tho picture of the trials in the ancient 
Egyptian temples occasioned her many 
terrible and poetic dreams. The recital 
of the persecutions of the sects of the 
middle ages and of the revival, affected 
her heart more than ever, and this history 
of enthusiasm predisposed her soul to the 
religious fanaticism of her approaching 
initiation. During a fortnight she re- 
ceived no message from without, and 
lived in her retreat, surrounded by the 
mysterious attentions of the chevalier, 
but firm in her resolution not to see him 
and not to give him too much to hope. 

The summer-heats began to be felt, 
and Consuelo, absorbed morcover in her 
studies, had no time to repose and breathe 
at her ense, but the fresh hours of eve- 
ning. By degrees she had resumed her 


slow and dreamy walks under the shades 
of the enclosure. She thought herself 
alone, and vet I know not what vague 
emotion made her sometimes imagine the 
presence of the unknown not far from 
her. Those delightful nights, those 
beautiful shades, that solitude, that lan- 
guishing murmur of water running 
among the flowers, the perfume of the 
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few moments in the deserted tower, since} love you, leave me,” said she to him. 
he had become ao different from what she | ‘‘ It is before the Invisibles that | wish to 
‘knew him; and now she saw onc or the sce and hear you. Your mask terrifies 
‘other very vaguely by the light of the' me, your silence freezes my heart.” 

| stars, and cach time that she thought het-| Liverani raised his hand to his mask, 
‘self on the point of determining her he was about to tear it off and speak. 
doubts, le passed under the shadow of ,Consvelo, like the curious Psyche, had 
' the trees and was there lost like a shadow ' no longer the courage to shut her eyes, 
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himself. Ile disappeared at last entirely, 


but suddenly the black veil of the mes- 


plants, the passionate voice of the and Consuelo remained divided between sengers of the secret tribunal fell over 
nightingale followed by silences more: joy and fear, and reproached herscif with her bead. The hand of the unknown, 


voluptuous still; the moon throwing her having wanted courage to call Albert at; which had suddenly seized her own, wae 


broad oblique rays under the transparent every hazard, in order to promote a sin- withdrawn in silence. 


Consuelo felt lier- 


shadows of balmy arches, the setting of cere and loyal explanation between ` sclf drawa without violence and without 


Vesper behind the rosy clouds of the hori- 
zon; what can I say? all the classical but 
eternally fresh and powerful emotions of 
youth and love plunged Consuclo’s soul 
into dangerous reveries; her slender 


shadow upon the silvery sand of the al-. 
leys, the flight of a bird awakened by, 
her approach, the rustling of a leaf’ 


shaken by the breeze, were enough to 
make her start and quicken her pace; but 
these slight terrors were hardly dissipated 
when they were replaced by an indcfin- 
able regret, and the palpitations of expec- 
tation were stronger than all the sugges- 
tions of her will. 

Once ehe was more than usually troub- 
led by the rustling of the leaves and the 
uncertain noises of the night. It seemed 
to her that some one was walking not far 
from her, that he fled at her approach and 
came near when she was seated. Her 


agitation informed her still better; she: 


felt herself without strength for a meet- 


ing in that magnificent spot and under, 


that beautiful sky. The breath of the 


breeze passed burning over her brow. ; 


She fled towards the pavilion and shut 
herself up in her chamber. The candles 
were not lighted. She hid herself be- 
hind a blind and ardently desired to sce 
him by whom she did not wish to be seen. 
She did in fact see appear a man who 
walked slowly beneath her windows, 


without calling, without making a ges- ` 


ture, submissive and apparently satisfied 


to look upon the walls which she inhabit- 


ed. That man was indeed the unknown, 


at least Consuclo felt it at first by her' 


agitation, and thought she recognized his 
stature and gait. But soon strange 
doubts and painful fears seized upon her 
mind. That silent promenade recalled to 
her Albert as much as Liverani. They 
were of the same height, and now that 
Albert, transformed by new health, 
walked with ease and no longer kept his 
head bowed upon his bosom or resting on 
his hand in a grieved or diseased attitude, 
Consuelo knew no more of his external 
appearance than of that of the chevalier. 
She had scen the latter a moment in the 
broad day-light, walking at a distance be- 
fore her and enveloped ia the folds of his 
eloak. She had seen Albert also for a 


| them. 

This repentance became stronger in 
, Proportion as he withdrew, and at the 
‚Same time the persuasion that it was in- 
,decd he whom she had just seen. Car- 
tied away by that habit of devotedness 
which in her had always held the place 


tif he came thus to wander about her, it 


i with her. 
' had attempted it; he had told Trenck so 
: one evening when he had perhaps passed 


‘to bring abont that necessary explanation. 
Her conscience made it her duty to en- 


position of her husband, whether genc- 
irous or inconstant. She redescended to 
, the garden and ran after him, trembling 
' and yet courageous; but she had lost all 
trace of him, and she searched the whole 
i enclosure without meeting him. 

‚she suddenly saw a man standing beside 
the water. Was he indeed the same she 
“sought? She called him by the name of 


Albert; he started, passed his hands over. 


‘his face, and when he turned the black 
mask already covered his features. “t Al- 


bert, is it you?” cried Consuelo, ‘it is. 


you, you alone whom I seek.” 

A smothered exclamation betrayed in 
that nnknown I know not what emotion 
of joy or of sorrow. He seemed to wish 
to fly; Consuelo thought she had recog- 
‘nized the voice of Albert; she rushed 
, forward and retained him by his cloak. 
| But she desisted ; the cloak opening had 


‘Consuclo knew too well; it was her 
mother's, the same which she had con- 
fided to the chevalier during her journey 
with him, as a pledge of gratitude and 
sympathy. 

“ Liverani! ” said she, “always you! 
Since it is you, farewell. 
' you disobeyed me?” 

He threw himself at her feet, encir- 
t cled her with his arms, and embraced her 


lo had no longer strength to repel him. 
“Tf you love me, and if you wish me to 


; : i 
of love for him, she’ said to herself that, 


‘was in the timid hope of conversing. 
. 3 t 
This was not the first time he; 


Liverani in the dark. Consuclo resolved ! 


Ta ; ; 
‘lighten her doubts respecting the true dis-: 


At last, as she issued from a grove, 


allowed her to see upon the breast of the 
unknown quite a large silver cross, whieh | 


Why have; 


so ardently and respectfully that Coneue- : 


i appareat anger, but with rapidity. She 
' was raised from the ground, she felt the 
‘boards of a boat bend under her feet. 
“She descended the stream a long while 
_without being spoken to by any one, and 
‘when the light was restored to her, she 
‘found herself in the subterranean hall 
where she had first appeared before the 
tribunal of the Invisibles. 

To be Continued. 

A Scrap or History. An ignorant 
inegro whe bad never been taught that he 
ihad a soul, killed a maa suddenly in a 
drunken brawl. He was arrested and given 
in charge of a jailer who makes more than 
his salary by keeping a rum-shop ; and one 
of the judges on his trial would not have 
been elected to the right of dispensing life 
on the bench if he had not been engaged in 
dispensing death at the bar. The negro was 
; hung for being drunk, and they who made 
him so, remained unmolested. But aÑ this 
happened in the Moon—such frightful mock- 
eries could not have been enacted ina city 
like ours. — Yankee Doodle. 


A PopuLar DELURION., A great many 
persons, to their ruin, presume that because 
they have talents, genius, brains, they can 
edit a public Journal with * success.” 
There conld not be a greater mistake. The 
power which leads to what the world calla 
success, lies in the scissors. About the best 
! paying concern, in the way of journalism, in 
Boston, is edited simply by a pair of scissors 
:incarnate, and the way this keen-bladed 
. editorial nind cuts round aud serves up the 
richest thoughts of Europe, is a fearful cau- 
tion to genius. But then it is ull perfectly 
i fair play, for this Journal only professes to 
be a copy. Is not this the law of the world, 
that the man who selis oysters gets rich 
faster than he who digs them from the mud? 
! — Chronotyre. 


A Witry AUCTIONEER. A young wag, 
{who had made “ going, going, gone ” his 
profession, —a great favorite among the 
knights of the buskin and all good fellows, 
besides being a chosen favorite among the 
ladies, — was once mounted, hammer in 
i hand, selling a piece of furniture. He was 
well conversant with all the best dramatic 
productions of the day, and among the rest 
ithe Hunchback, then the rage of Boston, 
where the joke occurred. Fanny Kemble 
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was at the time delighting the town with 
her Julia, and every body was well ac- 
quainted with the celebrated lines — 
“Clifford, why don't you speik to me ? 
O, Clifford, is it you,” &c. 
which are ranked among the favorite points ; 
of the play. 
fifty-two — any imore ? — fifty-three — thank 


“Going, going — last call — 


you, Sir — fifty-three dollars — last call — 
once, twice — any more ?-- gone! Who is 
it?” There was a pause, and nobody an- 
awered. * Who is it? who bid fifty-three ae 
“ Clifford,” cried a voice near the door. 
tioneer, dropping his hammer and elasping his | 
hands a la Fanny Kemble. 
resistible; every body recognized it; aud 
catching the spirit of the thing, the audience 
followed up an ecstacy of laughter with three 
rounis of applause, while the auctioneer drew 
out a handkerchief in burlesque imitation 
of Miss Fanny. ‘ Clifford, did you say, 
Sir? Clifford,’ said the auctioneer, when 


The joke was ir- 


the merriment had subsided, “ia it cash, 
Sir?” Clitfurd, the purchaser, it seers, 
was a bashful person, unacquainted with 
theatrical things, and had become somewhat 
alarmed at tle unaccountable good humor of 
the crowd, so taat he was afraid to open his: 
lips again, lest he should excite another 
burst of fun. “ Ig it cash, Sir?” again in- 
quired the auctioneer. Alt eyes were turn- 
ed upon Clifford, who looked very much as 
if he felt his mother might be anxious about 
him. The merry auctioneer would rather 
lose his customer than his joke, and ex- 
cluimed, still imitating the tiery-eyed Fanny, 


“ Clifford! why don't you speak to me?” 


The assembly now fairly screamed with 
Nanghter ; aud, amid an uproarious burst of 
applause, Clifford made a precipitate rush, 
for the door, and escaped.— Kingston ( Can- 
ada) News. 


From the New York Tribune. 


RELIGION AND JOURNALISM. 


Rev. Dr. Ports, the able and popular! 
Pastor of the Ninth St. Presbyterian 
Church, University place, preached 
on Thanksgiving a Sermon on ‘ The 
Duties of a Christian Citizen,” which 
we find summarily reported in the last 
Courier and Enquirer, whose writing 
Editor is a member of said Church. The 
Sermon appears to have been well worth 
reporting, cogent, fearless and pertinent. 
Must of its positions meet our hearty ap- 
probation; while on some points we 
think the preacher could have better sub- : 
served the cause of Christianity, to say 
nothing of Humanity, had he been tnore 
correctly informed. For instance, the 
Rev. Dr. is reported as saying, 


“Tt is especially worthy of notice that the; 
various pernicious nostrums which have been 
invented for the cure of social ev.ls, the various 
schemes of * reform.’ one proposing to abolish 
the penalty of Death for Marder; another to 
tell by a man’s skull whether lie be a criminal 
or a lunatic; another to revolutionize the do- 
mestie system and tarn society into a system of 
joint stock companies, by whichall the cooking, 
washing, nursing, sehooling, seavenzer work, 
and so forth, miy be done by Jabor-sivinz 

fans. the effect of which will inevitably be to: 

reak up the present relations of the family or- 


aye tey receive uy avow se! r A ; . 
i pitrünate ac AEA ae ayuwi tose the faith of many in the established order 


| order; in eapressing phunly his epinion of the 
“ O, Clifford, is it you?” exclaimed the auc- » 


j Christian, can aes st in any way any press which 


Jest. 


; the earth = aich, y. 8. 


dar; all these and other similar reforms are 


aiming to insinuate themselves into the public 
wnd partly through the medium of fictitious 
tales. It cannot be doubted that they are do- , 
ing the werk they propose, and at least loosen- | 
ing the faith ef inany in the estiblished order of 
things, And that this is so, is apparent trom) 
the fact, that even some of the public prints- 
culled respectible, feel strons enoush in the. 


disorza mizing and demoral any schemes. 

+ Now, in asking the duty of a Christian citi- ' 
zen in relation to these various jnilnences, all 
going toward the formation of the pubhc mind, | 


in other words, to the cduraficn of the people, ; | 


ean there be any doubt tuat st hes, first, in do-! 
ing every thing he can te expose the character 


pand denounce the influence ofall rush puolicae , 


tious as thus strike at pubiic virtue and good i 


misconduct of these who ucher them to the 
light and give them currence. by publishing 
them; in withdrawing promptly lus patronage 
im every way from the political presses which 
endorse thein? For one, said Lr. Potrs, I 
should Hike to know upon what principle any | 
sobereminded man, much more a professed 


zealously advocates the principles of Agrarian- 
ism, Anti-Rentism and Founcrism, to say noth- 
ing of a vancty of otier ims.” 


Now we think the Dr. is unfortunate! 
in the use of terms; ©“ Agrarianism ™ is 
a long and hard word; we do not happen 
now to know a single person who is 
strietly an *“ Agraran;’’ but the term 
seems to us ill-chosen by one who pro- 
fesses to reverence and fullow such mes- j 
sengers of Divine Tsuth as Moses and! 
The world hus never seer 
another Lawgiver so thoroughly, consis- 
tently ** Agrarian? as he who, under 
God, led the children of Israel out of 
Egypt; or should we not rather say He 
who selected and guided that leader! 

Dr. Potts exhorts all his hearers to 
withdraw promptly their patronage from 
the ‘Tribune; tor though he speuks of 
** political presses’? (aud his denuncia- 
tion in terms applies to the Courier and 
Enquirer, since it publishes our side of 
the discussion), he manifestly aiins at this 
press, and none other. Now it is quite 
probable that we have some readers 
among the pew-holders of a church so | 
wealthy and fashionable as the Dr.’s, 
though few, we presume, among Divines! 
as well salaried as ke is. We will only 
ask those of our patrons who may obey 
his command to read four their next 
Scripture lesson the xxvth chapter of 
Leviticus, and reficet upon itan hour or 
so. . We are very sure they will find the 
exercise a profitable one in a sense high- 
er than they will have anticipated. Hav- 
ing then stopped the ‘Tribune, they will) 
meditate at Jeisure en the abhorrence and 
execration with which one of the Hebrew 
Prophete must have regarded any kind of 
an Agrarian or Aunti-iventer, that is, one 
opposed to perpetuating and extending 
the relation of Landlord aud Tenant over 
the whole arable suriace of the earth. 
Perhap the contemplation of a few more 
passuges of Sacred Writ may not be un- 
profitable ina moral sense ; for example : 


“Wo unto them that join (add) house to 
house, that Jay field to Geld that there be no 
place, that they be placed alonc in the midst of 


“One thing thea lackest: go thy way, sell 
whatever then hast. and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heayen; and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me : 

“And Jesus looked round about, and saith | 
unto his disc ples, How hardiy shai they that’ 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God 1” i 
Mark x. 24,23. 

“And ail that believed were together, and’ 
had all things common; and soid their posses- 
sions and goods, and parted them to all, as ev- j 
ery man had need.— Aes it, H, to.” i 


der”? 


We might cite columns of this sort 
from the Sacred Volume, showing a de- 
plorable Jack of Doctors of Divinity in 
ancient times, to he employed at $3,500 
a year in denouncing, in sumptuous, pew- 
guarded edifices, costing $75,000 each, 
all who should be guilty of “ loosenirg 


of things”? Alas for their spiritual 
blindness! the ancient prophets, Gud's 
prophets, appear to have had slight faith 
in or reverence for that ‘established or- 
themselves! Their “ schemes”? 
appear to have been regarded as exceed- 
ingly ‘disorganizing’’ and haste to 
© good order”? hy the spiritual rulers of 
the people in these days. 

That Dr. Potts, pursuing (we trust) 
the career most congenial to his feelings, 


‘surrounded by every comfort and luxury, 


enjoying the best society, and enabled to 
support and educate his children to the 
height of bis desires, should be inelined 
tu reprobate all ** nostrums ” for the cure 
of Social evils and sneer at ‘t labor sav- 


‘ing plans ” of cooking. washing, school- 
‘ing, and so forth, is rather deplorable 


than surprising. Were he some poor 
day-laborer, subsisting his family and 
paying rent on the dollar a day he could 


lget when the weather permitted and 


sume employer's necessity or caprice 
gave him a chance to earn it, we believe 
he would view the subject differently. 
As to the spirit which can denounce by 
wholessle all who labor in behalf of a 
Social Reform, in defiance of general ob- 
lequy, rooted prejudice, and necessarily 
serious personal sacrifices, as encmies of 
Christianity and Good Morals, and call 
upon the public to starve them into si- 
lence, does it not merit the rebuke and 
loathing of every generous mind? 
leaven aid us to imitate, thongh afar off, 
that Divinest charity whieh could say for 
its persecutors and murderers, ** Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!” 

We rejoice that the Christian pulpit iB 
henceforth to be devoted in some meas- 
ure to a censorship on the public press. 
There is uo duty more imperatively in- 
cumbent upen it, in view of the immense 
power which the press exerts, for good 
or evil, over the destinies of mankind. 
So far from regarding such censorship as 


i impertinent or presumptious, we wel- 


eome it with gratification, Had the pul- 
pit hitherto paid becoming attention to 


‘the eharacter and influence of the press, 
i we are sure that the result would have 


been highly beneficial to both, and that 
some of the grosser misapprehensions 
evinced in the Sermou we are now con- 
sidering would ere this have been 
dissipated. We are profoundly con- 
scious that the moral tone and bearing of 
the press fall very far beneath their true 
standard, and that it too often panders to 
popular appetites and prejudices when 
it should rather withstand and labor to 
correct them. We, for example, remem- 
ber having wasted many precious col- 
unins of this paper, whereby great good 
might have been done, in the publication 
of a controversy on the question, ‘* Can 
there be a Church without a Bishop? ” 
a contreversy unprofitable in its subject, 
verbose and pointless in its logic, and 
disgraceful to our common Christianity 
in its exhibitions of uncharitable temper 
and gladiatorial tacties. The Rev. Dr. 
Potts may also reinember that controver- 
sy. We ask the pulpit to strengthen 
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tempted by any hope of pecuniary profit, 
(pretty sure to be delusive, as it ought,) 
into meddling with such another discred- 
itable performance. 

We do not find, in the Courier’s report 
of this sermon, any censures upon that: 
very large and popularly respectable class 
of journals which regularly bire out their! 
columns, Editorial and Advertising, for | 
the enticement of their readers to ‘visit 
groggeries, theatres, horse-races, as we! 
sometimes have thoughtlessly done, but| 
hope never, unless through deplored in-} 
advertence, to du again. The difliculty 
of entirely resisting all temptations’ to 
these lucrative vices is so great, and the 
temptations themselves so incessant, 
while the moral mischief thence accruing 
is so vast and palpable, that we can hard- 
ly think the Rev. Dr. slurred over the 
point, while we can very well imagine 
that his respected disciple and reporter 
did so. At this moment, when the great 
battle of Temperance against liquid pois- 
on and its horrible sorceries is convulsing 
our State, and its issue trembles in the 
balance, it seems truly incredible that a 
Doctor of Divinity, lecturing on the in- 
iquities of the press, can have altogether 
overlooked this topic. Cannot the Cou- 
rier from its reporter's notes supply the 
omission ? 


! 


> Among the curiosities which are dai- 
ly springing up here in Paris, perhaps the 
new Jardin d'Hiver (Winter Garden) may 
at present be the most remarkable. This is 
indeed a gigantic undertaking, and human 
ingenuity and wealth will engage in a 
strong struggle with nalure. The great 
hot-honse alone, which is built entirely of 
iron and glass, will easily accommodate two 
thousand promenaders, who can here, in the 
midst of winter, take an afternoon’s walk 
amidst thousands and tens of thousands of 
the plants, flowers and fruits, of every 
clime under the sun, ina perfect July tem- 
perature.— Cor. of the True Sun. 

Will there not come a time when luxuries 
like this will be at the command of every 
person ?— Chronotype. 


One or THE THOUSANDS. Our atten- 
tion was recently called to a case of starving 
poverty, tbat of a family who were neither 
living nor staying, but barely hanging on to 
life, in a rear shed in Elbridge near Division 
Street. We sought them out and found the 
case a truly deplorable one. The family 
consisted of five — hushand, wife, and three 
children, and, save their poverty, they were 
an interesting circle. The nother, a young 
woman, seemed neat and cleanly even iu her 
rags, and her general deportment evinced 
“ hetter days.” There were two apart- 
ments, or cribs, and on. asking for her family, 
she apologized for her abject poverty and 
opened the door where lay her sick husband 
and the three children, upon the bare floor 
amid some straw and rags. It was a revoit- 
ing spectacle of human misery. There was 
no article of furniture in the rooms except | 
one chest, a wash tub, anda furnace. Nei- 
ther chair, table, bed, fuel, or food, except | 
some bread which had been kindly sent her 
by the proprietor of Croton Hall Tempe- 


our own fallible resolution never to be! rance 


Saloon. We saw nothing else. We! 
had like to have forgotten — there were a 
dozen shirts, which the poor woman had 
taken from the merchant lincn-making es- 
tablishment of Mr. L , in William street, ' 
to make for four cents each, forty-eight 
cents per dozen, and by dint of unceasing 
labor she was able to finish the dozen in four 
days. 

Hood’s pathetic “ Song of the Shirt” was 
vividiy brought to our recollection, and we, 
felt the scorching truth in all its irony — | 


“ O men with sisters dear, 
O men with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives. 
Stitch. stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 


We could not but exclaim, in bitter indig- 
nation, 

“O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” 

Yet the poor woman murmured not at her 
unjust lot, hut seemed so tirm and hopeful 
that we could not but envy her fortitude. 
Oa the Saturday following, the door of her 
hovel was darkened by a Lanp-Lorp, 
who, standing unawed amid this wretched- 
ness, coolly demanded $5 Rent, in advance, 
for the next month. Of course it was impos- 
sible for her to satisfy this demand, and the 
| House- Lord, bidding her evacuate the prem- 
ises immediately, took the key from the door 
and departed. We had her removed to more 
icomfortable apartments in Ridge Street, 
where, through the noble and timely charity 
of one or two kind Ladies, the family have 
been inade comparatively comfortable. Ow- 
ing to the cold and exposure, two of the 
children have been laid sick, and are now 
under the skilful care of Dr. Griscom, who, 
on hearing of the case, imnmediatcly volun- 
teered his services. 
future to deny that shirts are made for four 
cents: we have several like cases, and shall 
brand the falsehood wherever und whenever 
itis repeated. We say that this case is but 
one of thuusands, and we are prepared to 
prove it by the daily visitations of the Alms 
House visitors, and those of the Poor Relief 
Society.— Young America. 


RELIGION AND THE Ricn. These vast, 
these awful inequalities between the Rich 
and the Poor; — the fact that the Christian 
Religion of the day joins in with the Rich, | 
and turns aside from the Poor; — the crush- 
ing weight of poverty, and the exceeding 
difficulty of procuring a comfortable subsist- 
ence and driving away the sight of the mon- 
ster Poverty, which a man sees about to 
fasten upon his wife and children after his 
decease ; — and the ease, like the turning 
over his hand, with which the rich man 
accumulates, and the waste with which he 
spends ; — these causes are sufficient to ac- 
count for many of the wanton and criminal 
injuries which are inflicted upon the property 
of the Rich. Disguise it as we will, the 
Religion of the Saviour calls us all brothers; 


` will not prevent crime. 


the Poor cannot forget this: Nature inspires 
something of this in every heart. Society 
denies it, the Laws do all with their iron 
tongues deny it. But the poor feel wronged, 
because the elder brother takes to himself 
the whole of his father’s heritage. Laws 
The Rich must use 
their wealth with modesty. Religion must 
teach better Icssons, and inspire the Rich to 
give a larger share of their property to the 
discourazed nod tempted. The frightful 
evils which gather in our cities and in the 
country, can be prevented by nothing but 
by a Religion which teaches as a literal 
truth that men are brothers. — Tribune. 


MERCANTILE TRANSACTIONS IN SCoT- 
LAND. It is not as in England, where, 
when an article is offered for sale it is 
immediately purchased or at onee rejected 
as being too dear; but here there is a long 
haggling and cheapening of every article 
successively offered. The relation of my 
transactions: with a man will serve to show 
the general mode of doing business. He 
bids me call again, which I do several times 
without doing anything. He wishes to be 
the last i do with, but all cannot be last, 
and all have wished to beso. After a few 
days I get him to:proceed to business; he 
objects to the price of the article I offer — 
he will not buy — I try to induce hiin, but 
do not offer to make any reduction. Says 
he, ** You are over dear, Sir; 1 can buy the 
same gudes 10 per cent. lower: if ye like to 
tak aff 10 per eent., I} tak some of these.” 

I tell him that a reduction in price is quite 
out of the question, and put my sample of 
the article aside; but the Scotchman wants 
it — Weel, Sir, it’s a terrible price, butas I 
am out o’ it at present, I'll just tak a little till, 
I can be supplied cheaper; but ye maun tak 
aff 5 per cent.” 

“ But, Sir,” says I, * would you not think 
me an unconscionable knave, to ask 10 or 


Let no press dare inj even 5 per cent. more than 1 intended to 


take?” 

He laughs at nie — * Hoot, hoot, man, do 
ye expect to get what ye ask? Gude Lord! 
an was I able to get half what J ask, 1 would 
soon be rich. Come, come, I'l! gie ye with- 
in twa ana half of your ain price, and gude 
faith, man, ye’ll be well paid.” 

T tell him that 1 never make any reduc- 
tion from the price. first demand, and that 
an adherence to the rule saves much trouble 
to both parties. 

“ Weel, weel,” says he,‘ slnace ye maun 
hae it a’ your aiu way, I maun e’en tak the 
article; but really 1 think ye are over 
keen.” ; 

So much for buying and selliag: then 
comes the settlement. “ Hoo muckle dis- 
count do ye tak aff, Sir ? ” 

“ Discount! you cannot expect it; the 
account has been standing a twelve-month.” 

‘Indeed, but 1 do expect discount — pay 
siller without discount! oa, na, Sir, that's 
not the way here; ye maun deduct 5 per 
cent.” 

I tell him that I make no discount ut all: 
“ Weel, Sir, IHl gie ye nae money at a’.” 

Rather than go without a settlement, I at 
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last agree to take 2 1-4 per cent. from the 
amount, which is accordingly deducted. 

“I hae ten shillings doon against ye for 
short measure, and fifteen shillings for dam- | 
ages.” 

* Indced ! these are heavy deductions; but 
if you say that you shall lose to that amount, | 
I suppose that [ must allow it.” 

“Oh, aye, it’s a’ right; then, Sir, eight 
shillings and fourpence for pack sheet, and, 
thirteen shillings for carriage and postage.” 

These last items astonish me. *“ What, 
Sir,” says I,“ are we to pay all the charges 
in your business?” But if I do not allow 
these to be taken off, he will not pay his 
account; so I acquiesce, resolving within 
myself that, since these unfair deductions 
are made at the settlement, it would he quite | 
fair to charge an additional price to cover the 
extortion. I now congratulate myself on 
having concluded my business with the 
man, but am disappointed. 

“ Hae ye a stawmpe ?” asks he. 

“A stamp, for what?" 

* Just to draw ye a bill.” replies he. 

“ A hill, my good sir! 1 took off 2 1-2 per 
cent. on the faith of being paid in cash.” 
But he telJs me it ia the custom of the place 
to pay in bills, and sits down and draws me 
a bill at three months after date, payable at 
his own shop. 

“ And what can | do with this?” 

“ Oh, ye may tak it tə Sir William’s and 
he’! discount it for you, on paying him three 
month’s interest.” 

« And what can I do with his notes?” 

“ He'll gie ye a bill in London at forty- 
five days. 

“So, sir, after allowing you twelve 
montli’s credit, and 2 1-2 per cent. discount, 
aud exorbitant charges which you have no 
claim on us to pay, I must be content with 
a bill whieh we are not to cash for four 
months and a half.” 

“ Weel, weel — and now, Sir,” says he, 
“if you are going to your inn, PI gang 
wi’ ye, and tak a glaiss o' wine.” — Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine. 


Maxr iT Lrent. An attorney, about 
to finish a bill of coste, was requested by his 
cllent, a baker, “to make it as light as possi- 
ble.” «“ Ah,” replied the attorney, * that’s 
what you may say to your foreman, but it’s 
not the way [ make my bread.” 


Horse Rapisu FoR THE MILLION. 
Among the enormous benefits of free trade, ; 
is a tremendous iniiux of horse-radish, which 
is arriving daily by ship loads at the Custom 
House. Getting the horse-radish is one step 
towards getting the roast beef to eat with it. 
This is like a friend of ours, who has got a 
banker’s book, and now wants nothing to 
make it complete, but a large balance. 
— Punch. 


EF We never so truly enjoy as when 
carried beyond self in exercise of the be- 
nevolent and social affections. Thus has a 
wise Providence mingled with the deepest 
necessities of our nature — with the very 


'been lueky. 
į Dead Letter Office in the Post Office De- 
į partment ? 
:and furnished to all the world (for I be- 


tastic and nonsensical, in this great coun- 


j obliging and gentlemanly deportment. 


elements of our character and constitution — 


RBINGER. 


the pleasant with the healthful. This rule! 
admits of general application. The excep- 
tions are accidents, and no more mar 
the beauty and force of the principle 
than the dark spots sometimes seen upon 
the sun’s disk obscure his brightness. 
The time is drawing near when men will; 
come to perceive and know this also; and 
then the millennial day of Truth, and Love, 
and Universal Brotherhood, will have 
dawned. — Lynn Pioneer. 


From the Portland Advertiser. 


DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 
WasHincton, Oct. 26, 1816. 


For once in my life I may say I have: 
You have heard of the 


Yes, I know you visited it, 


lieve all the papers copied your article) ; 
a highly interesting account of it and its 
operations last winter. Well, I two, 
have been to the dead letter office, and: 
as goud furtune will have it, happened 
there just in the right time. Zounds! 
what bags and piles of letters! Enough, 
one would think, to communicate all the 
intelligence, mercantile, commercial and 
political ; all the love, rational, enthusi- 


try for a whole year. And yet, these 
are only the dead letters for one quarter! 
of a year! No wonder it takes three 
faithful old gentlemen, nearly all their 
time, just to open them ; and if you saw 
them at work, you would readily grant! 
they are not slow hands at the business. 
ut come, let us go into Mr. O'Brien's 
room, the superintendent having charge 
of the valuable part of the concern, whom 
you have so justly complimented for his 


As before remarked, we are here just in; 
the right time; for he is about to over- 
haul a mass of things, which have been 
accumulating here for years, in order to 
dispose of the worthless, and make room 
for future arrivals. Here he is, now, 
busily engaged. 

Well, if here is’nt a pair of checkered 
pants, nice, new and clean; and there, 
in another bundle, are two pairs of gloves 
and eight pairs of stockings, all the way 
from Connecticut through the mail! No, 
not from Connecticut, but evidently from 
a long way off, for the direction is so 
much defaced that I cannot make it out. 
Who knows but these are clothes franked 
home by some economical member of 
Congress to be washed, which in their 
return have unfortunately wandered away 
into the dead letter office! Nothing 
more likely; for itis said in years gone! 
by members have resorted to this plan to 
save themselves from being entirely 
fleeced by the boarding house washer- 
women of the place. 

And what have we here! A ‘package 
of combs and razors, as I am alive! A 
very natural comn~ination, to be sure; 
albeit the person addressed would have; 
been pretty essentially shaved, had he not 
tefused the package, thus avoiding the! 
payment of a heavy postage. 

Murder! Here's a man’s head! Poh! 
no it is'nt either; its only a wig. Post-; 
age, one dollar and eight cents. Who'll 
take it? 

And now we come to something valu- 
able, no mistake. See! the bundle is 
sealed up with great care, and the post- 


age is twelve dollars and fifty-eight cents. 
Let us open and examine. What a 
hoax! Nothing in the world bata doz- 
en old newspapers. 

But here is something fine, for I can 
sce the gilt through the wrapper, which 
has already been broken. Yes: two 
beautifully bound volumes, the one en- 
titled ** Common Prayer,” and the other, 
“ Proper Lessons to be read at morning 
and evening prayer.’ A present, as this 
little note, which reads, * with love from 
your affectionate wife,’ plainly shows. 
Postage, nine dollars. 

And here are two volumes more, 
equally splendid; but they are “all 
Dutch’ to me, for they are printed in 
German. These, too, are evidently 
presents. Let us see though if we can- 
not decipher the address. O yes; one is 
from a faithful son, and the other from 


‘an affectionate daughter, to their dear 


mother. Now this looks well. Those 
children love their mother and are kind 
to her. Whata pity she could not have 
received thuse handsome tokens of their 
affection. But the postage, $13 121-2, 
it may be, prevented it. 

Nor is this all in the book line. On 
my word, look at the number of volumes 
in those pigeon holes! And see, too, 
what piles of music! Why ‘ Uncle 
Sam ” has almost stock enough on hand 
— for it will never be called for —to 
open a book and music store. Here are 
Bibles, annuals and other books, bound in 
the richest style. ‘* Wright's English 
Grammar,” among the rest appearsin gilt 
and morocco; here is ** Sear’s Pictorial ll- 
lustrations of the Bible,” and there is a 
neat little volume, entitled * Endemic In- 
fluence of Evil Government.” And 
what is thist Here is a small package, 
never opened, resembling a book — and a 
book it is—a duodecimo. done up in red 
moreceo.  * Washington's Valedictory 
Address ” is the title of this little volume, 
on the front leaf of which is written 
“ Daniel Cobb, Jr., Portland, 1818.7 
But enough of books. 

What next? A pair of Indian mocea- 
sins, postage $220. Two silver watch- 
es— whose are they? A box of straw 
braid for bonnets, postage ten times its 
value. A closely sealed bundle of Quito 
newspapers — burn them. ‘Tailors’ plates 
of the “latest fashions,” four years old 
—give them to the children. Five or 
six enormous deeds, beautifully exeented 
on parchment, from old England; and 
diy goods in any quantity. 

ut stop here is another package se- 
curely sealed up, that also looks like a 
baok. Remove the wrapper and sce. 
Yes — ‘ Camphell's Poems ” — and what 
else think you? A miniature, set in a 
gold locket — the leaves of the book be- 
ing cut exactly in a form to receive it, 
thus leaving it embedded in the volume, 
as snugly as the toad in the granite. It 


is addressed to a lady, care of postmaster, 
New York. 

And what's lere! Another bundle, 
never opened, and marked * refused; ” 
postage two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Oh, meanness! — An old dirty stocking 
done up and addressed to some one, no 
donbt, with the vain expectation of satis- 
fying a longing desire tor petty revenge. 
Puppy! you have entirely failed this 


‘time ; try again. 


Hallo! here's a theatrical robe, all 


.trimmed off with “ glittering gold and 


diamonds.” Let's try it on. 
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Well, now, if this isn’t the last thing'there have been marriages for state-poli-! If there are yet among us enough of the 


to send by mail—a pair of stout, iron 
bits. Wonder if they were intended for 
the reins of government? 

But what have we come to here? A 
Manuscript pamphlet of one hundred 
pages and over, the postage on which is 
four dollars twenty-five cents. * Scrap- 
iada Poetica, ar Pieces Sentimental and 
Satirical, hastily composed on board a 
man-of-war, by » full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.’ So says 
the anthor. But Jet us look inside. — 
Ah, ' Old Ironsides,’ is the man-of-war, 
on which our poet tunes his happy harp ; 
he should not, therefore, write otherwise 
than well, that is certain. 

And now let us take leave of the dead 
letter office and its ‘cabinet curiosities." 
You have already seen and informed vour 
readers of the contents of the iron chest, 
in which are deposited the money, as it 
comes to hand, the watch chains, brace- 
lets, breast-pins, finger-rings, almost in- 


numerable, necklaces, pencil cases, gold. 


lockets, rosaries, and various other things, ° 
The 


f too numerous to particularize.’ 
good money and other valuable articles, 


where they exceed a dollar's worth, are, 


as your readers already know, returned 


to their owners, if rightful owners can be; 
found; and found they will be by Mr.’ 


O'Brien, if any man living can do it— 
rest assured of that. 


There are, however, several thousand. 
dollars on hand, or deposited in bank, : 
which, from time to time, have accumu- ' 


lated, and for which no owners can he 
ascertained. The average amount of 


genuine money received, is somewhere ; 


from fifty to sixty dollara a day, the vear 
round. 
feit bills! suffered by their worthy pro- 


fe to go to the dead letter office, : 
est, in calling for them, they might be, 
detected and locked up in a strung box, 


themselves. 


A picture, though with most exactness made, 
Je nothing but the shadow of a shade ; 
For even our living bodics (though they secm, 
To others more or more in our estee:n,) 
Are but the shadows of that real Being, 
Which doth extend beyond the fleshly secing 
And cannot be discerned until we rise 
Immortal objects for immortal eyes. 

George Wither. 


MARRIAGE. 


BY MISS MARTINEAU. 


All institutions that have existed Jong 
among men have had their origin in na- 
ture; and it is only by keeping within a 

_ certain degree of nearness to nature that 
any institutions can be preserved. In 
proportion to their departure from nature 


is the certainty that they will fail and; 


perish. Of existing institutions none is 
more clearly traceable to nature than that 
of marriage: and indeed, from the clear- 


ness of this — from-the fact that the num- : 
bers of the sexes are equal at the age of; 


twenty-one (though varying somewhat 
from this before and after) — from this 
indication that there is one man for one 
woman at the proper time for marriage, 
it is usual to speak of marriage as a di- 
vine institution, independently of what is 
said of it in the Bible. Bnt how mar- 
vellously and how mournfully have men 


ple and natural relation! For ages past 


And my! what lots of cuunter-- 


cies, marriages fur connection, for money, ` 
| for estates, for every convenience, down: 
lto that of the poor ditcher who declares. 
;** P was, as one may say, devoured with, 
varmint, and | married a wife to keep me. 
‘clean. The notion of marriage for con- | 
venience has now such complete posses-: 
‘sion of the general mind, that a trne love’ 
Marriage is almost as a matter of course’ 
opposed in those ranks of society where 
„others than the immediate parties claim to, 
the considered. And the consequences: 
„are such as appal the heart of every: 
i thinker. It has been the role through , 
; many gradations of society to love in one | 
‘place and marry in another; and this’ 
‘unavewed bigamy of course destroys the! 
i proportion under which alone marriage: 
_can be general and pure. Of all infec- 
i tious evils, laxity of morals is the most 
oe and the laxity here spreads till the 
ivery idea of marriage is corrupted and 
debased. We hear of sales of a wife in 
Smithficld, the ignorant parties often 
really believing such sales to be legal; 
and the cases of bigamy are becoming 
frightfully common. And see what can 
happen even in America: — 
_delphia, on Monday, one German sued an- 
other for five dollars, the price of commis- 
sion for procuring the latter a wife. The 
objection was, that the charge was too 
high. The plaintiff proved that the de- 
fendant stated his wish for a wife ; — the 
former, in half an hour, brought a Ger- 
in three days. The plaintiff was allowed 
-his whole claim.” In another rank we 
see at this moment what happens. The 
i potentates of Europe and the politicians 
of Spain have long been contending as to 
whom the Jittle Queen of Spain should 
marry. Jt appears that she wishes to 
marry a cousin who wishes to have her. 
She is compelled to marry another consin 
All night were her 


‘who is his brother. 


suading her, in overcoming her repug- 
nance to the marriage. At seven in the 
i morning she went to bed overpowered and 
; wretched. She is only fifteen years old. 
i Her sister is only fourteen ; and she must 
he married, too, to please the King of the 
: French, who wants to marry his youngest 
Ison into Spain. Js any one irrational 
enough to expect fidelity in marriages thus 
;Mmade in markets and palace chambers? 
i And does not the contagion of incon- 
!stancy spread? And are we then to won- 
ider at the increase of bigamy, of seduc- 
‘tion, of child-murder, and of gross profi- 
igacy? Marriage, which was designed to 
! protect the sanetity of the love of one man 
ifor one woman, has become the very 
: means of obstructing such love, and de- 
stroying the sanctity of it. To the pure 
and simple it may be all that it ever was; 
but to society at large, that which pro- 
t fesses to be its chief moral safeguard has 
become a fatal snare. If it be asked, 
“ what is to he done? ’* the answer is the 
‘old one which will never wear out; those 
who have prace must be the salt of the 
earth. Every man and woman who duly 
: feel the holiness of that love which gives 
i birth to human life, and who enter upon 
‘it with conscience and affections as awake 
-as passion, may and will countervail a 
‘world of mischief done by profligacy. 


| Every pair who uphold in their lives the. 
i true, original idea of marriage, must com-. 


contrived to perplex and corrupt this sim-» mand such sympathy from the best hearts; 


_as will shame the trafficking of the worst. 


‘At Phila- 


man, to whom the defendant was married f 


mother and other advisers busy in per-, 


simple and the pure to reinstate the insti- 
tution of marriage in its original sacred- 


` ness, and separate it from its impious al- 


liance with worldly interest, it may retain 
its name and place. If not, if the cor- 
ruption spreads, and marriage is the name 
given to that legal prostitution which in- 
duces the ilegal, some new name must be 
found for the genuine and boly marriage 
which must always remain while God or- 
dains and nature exists. 


POETRY. 


THE IDEAL. 


Late in the night, when all the city’s din 
Hath died away, and quelled is all ita riot; 
When, angel-like, the clouds so white and thin 
Pass o'er the patient stars that watch in quiet; 
With soul by night subdued to harmony 
. I listen to that stream that ever flowecth 
l From the dim distance of Eternity, 
. And unto every soul its thought bestoweth. 


1 listen, and before my inward eyes 
, Is one great hope, that time will never banish ; 
' And in its train phantome of dreams arise, 
' That mock my earthly grasp, yet never vanish. 
j The Actual fadeth like a mountain mist, 
! The Unreal is the Real and enduring ; 
Upon the dizzy height of dreams I list 
: To music-tones my inmost soul alluring. 


, Oh! then in aimless hope this struggling heart 

‘ Pants at the prison wall that round it closes, 
And longing sighs, that in the mould of art 

| The finest traits the hand forever loses. 

: Yes! then this yearning heart, that in such pain 
Hath striven with itself, in gricf confesses 

The vainnces of all effort to attain 

That which the secret thought forever blesses. 


j w. W. 3. 
‘ 


For the Harbinger. 


LONGINGS. 


On the hill the snow is lying, 
Where we loved in summer hours; 
Leaficss swing the barren branches, 
Withered all the flowers. 


Happy hours of whispering breezes, 
Grassy banks and singing rain, 

Twilights of long summer evenings, 
Visit us again! 


Linger not, oh thoughtful winter, 
Prison of the leaves and flowers! 
Feeling’s season, geutle summer, 
Build for love its bowers! 
w.w.s. 


What is life worth without a heart to feel 

The great and lovely, and the poetry 

And sacredness of things ? for all things are 

Sacred, — the eye of God is on them all, 

And hallows all unto it, It is fine 

To stand upon some lofty mountain-thought, 

And feel the spirit stretch into a view ; 

To joy in what might be if will and power 

For good would work together but one hour. 

í Yet millions never think a noble thought: 

! But with brute hate of brightness bay a mind 

Which drives the darkness out of them, like 
hounds, 

Throw but a false glare round them, and in 
shoals 

They rush upon perdition : that’s the race, 
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What charm is in this world-scene to such minds, ' Of some fierce MFrnad, even from the dim verge ' 


Blinded by dust? What can they do in 
Heaven, i 
A state of spiritual means and ends ? i 
Festus. ; 
We do not mike our thoughts ; they grow in us | 
Like grain in wood : the growth is of the skies, ' 
Which are of nature, nature is of God, i 
The world is full of glorious likenesses. 
The poet’s power is to sort these out, 
And to make music from the common strings 
With which the world is strung; to make the 
dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 
Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring 
water, 
Welling its way through flowers. 
faith, 
Tiimitable faith, strong ar a state’s 
In its own might, in God, no bard can be. 
All things are signs of other and of nature. 
It is at night we see heaven moveth, and i 
A darkness thick with suns, 
think 
Subsist the same in God as stars in Tleaven. 
And as these specks of light will prove great 
worlds 
When we approach them sometime free from: 
flesh, 
So too our thoughts will become magnified 
To mind-like things immortal. And as space 
Is but a property of God, whercin 
Ie laid all matter, other attributce 
May be the infinite homes of mind and soul, 
And thoughts rise from our souls, as from the sea į 
The clouds sublimed in Heaven. The cloud is’ 
cold, 
Although ablaze with lightning —though 
shine 
At all points like a constellation ; so 
We live not to ourselves, our work is life, 
In bright and ceaseless labor, as a star 
Which shineth unto all worlds but itself. 
Festus. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 


BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


I. 

O wild West Wind! thou breath of Autumn's , 

being! 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves! 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Without ! 


The thoughts we 


it 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-strickeo multitudes : O, thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The winged seeds where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’cr the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors, plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving every where ; 
Destroyer and Preserver! hear, O, hear! 


II. 
Thou on whose stream, ’mid the stcep sky’s 
commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves arc , 
shed, i 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and ' 
Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 


Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of the horizon to the zenith’s heicht, 

The locks of the approaching storm. ‘Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, aud fire, and hail wil burst? O, hear! 


HI. 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 


» The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
' Lull'd by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


R Beside a pumice isle in Baiw’s bay, 


And saw in sleep old palrees and towers 


Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
' yY: 


All overgrown with azure mass and lowers 


Soswect, the sense faints picturing them !—thou, : 


For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 


Clewe themselves into chasms, while far below | 


The sea blooms, and the dozy woods, which wear 


_ The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themsclyes: O, hear! 
lV. 

If I were a dead leaf theu migzhtest bear; 


| If 1 were a swift cloud to fiy with thee; 


A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontrollable! 1f even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then when to outstrip thy skyey speed 

Scarce seem’d a vision; I would ne'er have 
striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore necd. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has ehain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 


V. 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a decp, autumnal tone, 
Sweet, though in sadness, Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 


; Be through my lips to unawaken‘d carth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O, wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


A life well spent is like a flower 
Phat had bright sunshine its brief hour; 
It flourished in pure willingness, 
Discovered strongest earnestness, 
Was fragrant for each lightest wind, 
Was of its own particular kind, 
Nor knew a tone of discord sharp ; 
Breathed alway like a silver harp, 
And went to immortality, 
A very proper thing to die. 

W. E. Channing. 


t Revolt is recreant, when pursuit is brave : 
Never to faint, doth purchase what we eraye. 


Machen. 
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' SATURDAY, DEC. 19, 1846. 
; id a 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruita are, 
contempt for others’ rishta, fraud, oppression, @ 
| Sunbhiag spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
j commercial convulsions all tending to impoverich 
the luborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Rehefis to cone, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universel jus- 
tee and Universal tove, to social institutions, to 
| commerce, to business, to active life. 
: Dn. CHannima. 


| 
BOSTON AUMILIARY UNION. 

An Adjourned Mceting of the friends 
‘of Association was held on the evening 
‘of the 8th inst. at Messrs. Andrews and 
i Boyle’s Phonographic Rooms, forthe pur- 
| pose of forming a Union, auxiliary to the 


: ÅMERICAN UNION oF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 
: The Society adopted the following 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1, The name of this Society shall 
‘be, Tur Bostos UNION oF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 

Arr. 2, The object it has in view is the es- 
tablishment of an order of socicty based on a 
system of Joint Stock Property ; Co-operative 
Labor; Association of Families; Equitable 
Distribution of Profits; Mutual Guaranties ; 
| Honors according to Usefulness; Integral Edu- 
cation; Unity of Interests, 

Art. 3. The methods of operation shall be 
to co-operate with the Amcrican Union of As- 
sociationists, in collecting funds, holding meet- 
ings, publishing documents, and in every other 
way endeavoring to diffuse the principles of 
Association, and to prepare for their practical 
application. 

ART. 4. The conditions of membership shall 

be the signing of the Constitution. and the pay- 
ment of a sum at sucha rate weekly as cach 
person shall specify at the time of signing. 
; Ant. 5 The Officers of this Society shal} 
' consist of a President, Vice President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and three Directors, who to- 
gether shall constitute the Executive Committee 
of the Society, and who shall be responsible for 
its general management. 

Art.6. The Annual Meeting of the Socicty 
shall be held on the first Wednesday in January, 
at which time the Officers shall be clected. 

ART. 7. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at any regular meeting, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, such amend- 


ment having been proposed at a previous meet- 
ing. 
The following persons were elected as 


Officers of the Union for the ensuing 
year. 


Witriam A. Wire, President. 
Josipu Carew, Vice President, 
Josian Wotcott, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC S. Canot, Secretary. 
Winrsam H., CHANNIKG, 

James T. FISHER, {Directors 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, 

| It was voted to hold meetings for the 
; present once a week for conversation and 
‘ business, and to take immediate measures 
: to increase the number of subscribers to 
‘the weekly rent. It is understood that 
‘this branch of the American Union will 
undertake the charge of consulting the 
intercsts of the movement in Buston and 


its vicinity, and we trust that one of the 
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first fruits of its action will be the estab- ' practical Assvciation. Nothin 


lishment of a systematic course of public 
lectures in Boston. 

We learned at the mecting that Rey. 
Wituiam H. Cuannine had accepted the 
invitation to hold religious services in 
Boston this winter, with a view to the 
establishment of a Church on the broad, 


humanitary principles of the Gospel, ir- | 


respective of creeds or dogmas. He will 
probably preach his Introductory Dis- 
course during Christmas week. 

We need not say how cordially we 
sympathize with the spirit that now aui- 
mates the friends of Association in 
Boston. They feel deeply impressed 
with the responsibility that is attached to 
their position as receivers of the grand 
doctrines of Sucial Unity, which, though 
Dow misunderstood, misrepresented, and 
calumniated, are destined to produce a 
revolution in the condition of Humanity, 
of inferior importance only to that which 
followed the advent of the Saviour of the 
world. We have no doubt that our 


friends in Boston will be firto, discreet, ! 


zealous, and faithful. Under their present 
organization, they have the power to act 
with increased efficiency. They can give 
a new momentum to the Associative 
cause, and hasten the coming of the day 
so long deferred, and so ardently longed 


for, when the spirit of justice, love, and: 
universal brotherhood, which form the! 


essence of Christianity, shall be practi- 
cally embodied in the relations of human 
society. This can be done only by the 
true organization of labor. 


this corner-stune of the social fabric is! 
improperly adjusted, we can expect noth-! 


ing but confusion, disorder, and distress. 
Man must have a fixed home, the means 


of subsistence and education, freedom; 


from pecuniary anxiety, and a guaranty 


of his natural rights; or the best precepts, 


of morality, as far as the masses are con- 
cerned, will be like water spilled on the 
ground. 
arrangement that is not based un this fact, 


we hold to be Utopian, in the highest’ 


degree. The church can do nothing, 
legislation can do nothing, the schools 
ean do nothing, for the general ameliora- 
tion of society, so long as the uncertainty 
of subsistence occasions a moral necessity 
for the feverish scramble for wealth, 


which is the most salient characteristic of 


modern civilization, These views must 
be fully spread before the public. The 
American people must be aroused to hear 
them. They must be presented in every 
form, until cunviction has become general. 
Friends! be up and doing. 
work that demands the strength of giants 
aud the wisdom of angels. 

We were happy to see at this meeting 
the faces of several friends who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day in 


So long as; 


Every hope, every plan, every! 


Here is a 
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ig daunted 
by any ill success of the past, they ap- 
p Pear as fresh and vigorous as ever, in 
their devotion to the cause; ready to act 
lin auy sphere that opeus to them, and 
fejoicing to make personal sacrifice fur 


. : l 
‘the promotion of a vast general good. 
i 


i 


ASSOCIATIVE TOWNSHIP | 
IN THE WEST. 

We take the following execllent des- | 
cription of the comparative advantages of' 
a common township aud Association in! 
the West, from Mr. Greeley’s fourth arti-; 
‘clo of the controversy with the New! 
York Courier and Enquirer. The meth- 
‘od here proposed, is not that which we 
Should recommend for the establishment Í 
of a model Phalanx, nor is it set forth by 
iMr. Greeley for that purpose; but our: 
i Western readers cannot fail to perceive 
{the immense superiority of a seitlement 
jon this plan, over that which is usually i 
' undertaken by pioneers. We think the 


i À i 
j correct process to be followed in the: 
| P 


AN 


i formation of an Association, is to selcet a 
İ suitable domain in a highly cultivated. 
country, contiguous to good markets, and 
i not at a great distance from some of our! 
principal commercial centres. When this 
is in successful operation, it will send 
‘forth colonists to the Western Prairies. 
They will have the benefit of experience, 
of the indomitable attachment to the cause 
which is produced by Associative life, and 
of the skill and capital that can be fur- 
nished by the parent Phalanx without in- 
, convenience. In this way the magnifi- 
cent valleys of our Western rivers will 
become the scenes of opulence, intellectu- 
al cultivation, moral advancement, and so- | 
cial harmony, such as the sun has never 
yet shone upon. The settlement of the 
esuntry will proceed with rapidity, and! 
upon a solid foundation. The first gen- 
eration that venturcs into the forest will! 
{not be doomed to suffer martyrdom for 
those that are tocome. The perils from 
unhealthy districts, the desolate sense of 
| loneliness, the destitution of social excite- 
ment and benefits, which are now endur- 
ed by isolated families of emigrants, will 
no longer be necessary ; and the vastness 
and splendor of the results obtained by 
ithe organization of united interests will | 
' give the first glimpses to this century of: 
‘the true destiny of man on earth. 


| A Township, we will say in Michi- 
„gan, is settled stragglingly by some fifty 
'to one hundred emigrants from New Iug- 
i land or this State, most of them Farmers 
by vocation. The first comers obtain; 
, good locations, and at the minimum price. 
But, on the other hand, they are doomed | 
‘to live for years without Schools, without 
‘Churches, to travel many miles to Mills‘ 
-or Mechanics, with wretched apologies 
for Roads, and in daily want of many of” 
the most essential comforts of hfe. The i 


the 


. Means. 


children necessarily grow up rude and nn- 


intellectual; hunting and fishing get the 
upper hand of work with them; Mails 
aud Newspapers come along tardily and 
reach but lew; the overshadowing woods, 
decaying timber, the  undrained 
marshes and rarely disturbed vegetable 
would continue for many years to gene- 
rate mnasmas and multuply diseases, 
which, in the absence or scarcity of 
proper Medical talent, are tampered with 
by every Quack abomination; immense 
sulfiring is endured for the want of 
proper medicine, comforts and nursing ; 
many die whom proper care would have 
saved ; while the aggregate loss of time 
by sickness (often at such seasons as to 
cause a loss of the fruits of the year's 
toil) is appalling. Such is a fair general 
picture of pioneering in ihe West— or, 
indeed, almost any where. 

“ Years pass; the forest slowly melts 
away; the little notches first cut in it 
gradually connect with each other; a 
fruitful soit emerges from beneath the 
once eclipsing shade. Mulls, School- 
honses, Churches are erected; Stores are 
opened, Mechanies come in, with Doctors, 
Lawyers, and so forth, in abundance. 


; Now the hitherto unoccupied lands are 
' worth ten times, and, in the spot marked 


out by water-power or central position for 
the village, one hundred to five hundred 
times the original value. But what has 
created this additional value? The labor, 


jamid privations and sufferings, of the 


pioneers. ‘They have tamed the forest, 
constructed bridges, opened roads — 
made the country traversable, habitable 
with comfort and facilities of intellectual 
improvement. But do they who did the 
work reap the advantages of it? By no 
The enhanced price of the un- 
occupied lands goes into other pockets 
than theirs; they have added much to 


jthe general wealth, but little or nothing 


to their own. Many of them are driven 
by their necessities, others by their indo- 
lent and improvident habits (how ac- 
quired, we have seen,) to sell their itn- 
provements fur a song, and push off into 
the woods again. ‘lhe grand-children of 
the first settlers of Onondaga and Onta- 
rio, the children of the pioneers of Gene- 
seeand Chautauque, may to-day be found, 
generally destitute, in the log huts of HH- 
linois and lowa. So it will be again and 
again. 

‘* Now let us see Association attempt 
to settle a new township. In the first 
place, the Jand is all bought at the first 
price, with whatever else is necessary to 
an effective and comfortable outset, and 
this forms the origina! capital, which the 
pioneers, if destitute of property, must 
pay interest or rent upon, as we know no 
way to obtain the use and benefit of 
other's property but by paying forit. At 
onee, the axes of a hundred pioneers are 
put in requisition — notin a hundred iso- 
lated spots, but at that one best calculat- 
ed for a beginning ; and the forest is driv- 
en buck half a mile each way from the 
site of the edifice that is to be. If a lo- 


|eation partly prairie is chosen, that cir- 


cumstance may be turned to far greater 
advantage in Association than in isolation. 
The prairie and woodland of the West 
would seem to have been blended in their 
giant proportions with a direct view to 
Associated Industry. If any swamp or 
generator of miasma is at hand, one day's 
united tabor will drain it; a week will 
suffice to make one good road out into 
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daylight; a physician will be one of the ‘claims it for himself, devotes body and | hope for the spiritual improvement of the 
pioneers; a School may be established spu] to its acquisition, even sacrifices the world, any farther and faster than its 


and regular religious observances insti- 
tuted before the first month has passed 
away. A saw-mill, grist-mill, smiths’ j 


What he claims for himself, in his indi- 


ı higher purposes of life for its attainment. physical and moral condition is elevated. 


To this and for this cause, are the pro- 


shops, &c. &c., will be putin operation vidual capacity, we claim for society in mulgators of the doctrine of social har- 


forthwith, saving an enormous waste of 
time in running to and from one and an- 
other of them by isolated back woodsmen. 
Whatever articles are needed will be pur- 
chased in some large mart by wholesale’ 
at prime cost, instead of being bought at 
double price of the small dealers in a new 
region, and another price cost in time and 
team or shoe-leather in procuring them. 
A twentieth part of the labor required to! 
fence miserably the petty clearings of the ! 
isolated settlers (which must be fenced, 
again and again as each clearing is ex-| 
tended) will fence thoroughly the one, 
Domain of the Association, and there, 
will be a mill at hand to aid in getting: 
out the materials. So with digging: 
wells, purchasing implements, procuring ' 
books, newspapers, &c. &c. Are not; 
the economies of Association palpable and : 
immense? Do not three-fourths of our; 
People stand in need of the additional 
comforts and intellectual advantages! 
which Association profferst Why, then’ 
— if it be affirmed that the mass of men: 
are too selfish, depraved, short-sighted, to | 
realize these blessings — will not regene- | 
rate, self-sacrificing Christians, take hold į 
aod set us an example of a reform so: 
vast, universal and enduring in its conse- ' 
quences ! ” 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF ASSOCIATION. 


The first view of Association is that of; 
an arrangement, in which the most obvi- 
ous principles of good sense are applied 
to supplying the material wants of man. 
It is founded on the admitted fact, that 
sound material conditions are essential to 
true spiritual developinent. We should 
never think of awakening admiration for 
one of the exquisite productions of Allston, 
among a horde of wild Irishmen, starving 
upon a scanty meal of potatoes, in their 
smoky cabins; nor would a crowd gath- 
ered to witness the performances of a' 
prize-fighter or a game-cock, be in a fa- 
vorable intellectual state for the reception 
of any high truths of philosophy or sci- 
ence. The sublimest poet is not likely 
to have an access of inspiration during a 
fit of the tooth-ache; and the divinest 
strains of Leopold de Meyer or Sivori 
would fall on deaf ears in a room where | 
the mercury was below zero. It is equal- 
ly in vain to hope for any progress of 
the race towards the Beautiful or the 
Good, so long as their cireumstances 
compel them to violate the divine cum- 
mand, and not only to think, but to plot, 
toil, and sweat, for what they shall eat, ! 
and what they shall drink, and where- į 
withal they shal] be clothed, under the 
certain penalty of starvation and naked- ; 
ness. We wish then, as advocates of a 
true order of society, to ameliorate the: 
physical condition of man, in the first 
instance. Every individual admits the 
value of wealth, ample means of living, | 


its collective capacity. We demand. 
foad, shelter, clothing, and that of the 
best kind, for the whole human family. | 
It is now in a great measure destitute | 
of the commonest necessaries of life, . 
through the ignorance, stupidity, and 


the social Providence of their race. Wel 
would have this outrageous evil corrected, 
by wise arrangements. We desire to see, 
Humanity brought out of its prison-house, 
clothed in fit apparel, provided with food - 
convenient for it, ‘ with its feet placed in 
a large room.’? All this secured, the: 
rest would come of course. The condi-_ 
tions for spiritual excellence and glory 
would be realized. Education, refine- į 
inent of manners, elevation of taste, dig- 
nity of character, religious faith and 
communion, would follow as surely asj 
the light follows the rising of the Sun. 
Even the inspired Apostle tells us, ‘* Ev- 
ery thing in its own order, first, that 
which is NATURAL (or material), then: 
that which is SPIRITUAL.” i 

We find these views well expressed in 
the following extracts of a letter from an 
estecmed member of the Swedenborgian ; 
Church, from whom we venture to hope 
that we may hear frequently. 


t The pleasure I have cxperienced in 
the perusal of the Harbinger has caused 
me to look for it with an impatience, 
that I never before realized in relation 
to a periodical. Be assured, then, that 
I hail with profound pleasure your an- 
nouncement that it is to be continued. | 
I cannot bear the thonght that so much 
light as pervades the Associative School, 
should be lost to the world for the want of ; 
a medium of communication. I pray; 
that it may be borne on the wings of the: 
Harbinger of good news and glad tidings ; 
to enlighten the understandings and cheer 
the hearts of the remotest inhabitants 
of the earth, imparting to them a knowl- 
edge that the Lord in His Providence is! 
about to establish an order of Society by ` 
the instrumentality of human means, in a 
just and peaceful application of recently 
discovered laws, which shall ultimately, , 
and ere long, elevate man from his pres-, 
ent moral and physica] degradation, and 
impart a living Faith, grounded in expe- 
rience, that happiness is the legitimate ' 
destiny of him, who was created in the, 
image and after the likeness of God. 
The spiritual cannot exist without the 
natural,— the natural being the basis and 
continent of the spiritual ;—and in all 
things corrcspondential thereto. This 
being premised, we have no ground of; 


mony laboring with the most perfect 
abandonment of selfish purpose. 

‘©The two great commandments are, 
to love God supremely, and our neighbor 
as ourself. On these two commandments 
hang all the Law and the Prophets; all 


| Wilfulness of those who should act as!of Truth and Good—of Faith and Char- 


ity. ‘Whosoever says he loves God 
whom he hath not seen, and hates his 
brother whom hc has seen, isa liar.” The 


only evidence of love to God is charity 


towards the neighbor. Who is our 
brother and neighbor? We are com- 
manded to pray to Our Father who is in 
the Heavens. Is this epmmand of partial 
application? If not, God is the Common 
Parent of the whole human family, and all 
we are brethren,— and neighbors also, so 
far as we have charity. Inasmuch then 
as we do not desire, and strive, even, for 
the happiness of others, as much as lies 
in our power, without injury to ourselves 
and those immediately dependent on us, 
we are guilty, in the aggregate, of a 
breach of the whole Divine Law,— 
which is to love one another, even as the 
Lord hath loved us, and consequently are 
unworthy of the name of Christians. 

tt Before the Lord, consistently with 
His Divine character, could perform the 
apparent miracle of turning the water 
into wine at the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee, it was necessary for the servants 
to make preparation by filling with water 
the water-pots of stone. Equally so is it 
that the mind should be well stored with 
scientific facts, before truths can be im- 
planted in the understanding, and become 
operative in the will. The laws of na- 
ture are the ultimate laws of God. A 
knowledge of these Jaws constitutes Sci- 
ence, which is not truth, but the basis 
and continent of truth; without which 
truth cannot exist in the mind; scientifics 
being the only recipient vessels of truths. 
And truth will always take on a form ac- 
cording to that of the vessel into which 
it is received, whether spiritual or na- 
tural. As without the atmospheres the 
earth would be shrouded in darkuess, so 
without science truth can never illuminate 
the mind, nor effect its regeneration. 
How vain then is the hope to Christianize 


ithe world, while the great mass are igno- 


rant of the first principles necessary to 
understand the laws by which their ex- 
istence is governed. As in relation to 
Spirit the body is the first as to time, so 
must the physical wants of man be pro- 


‘ vided for before his mind ean be cultivat- 


ed. Why then are the efforts of Associa- 
tionists, to establish an order of Society 
which alone promises to improve the phy~ 


sical condition of the | masses, 80 violently 
opposed? I do not so much wonder at 
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christian order of society. The individ 
als who are driven to desperate acts, like , 
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necessaries of life as to be compelled to 
cut up their bedsteads for firewood, it 


the opposition of the Old Church, whose i the English artist Haydon, and this Bos- : appears, had been fur some time out of 


doctrines teach them to believe in justifi- 
cation and salvation by Faith alone, as | 
do at the want of Faith and lukewarmness 
of the New, in relation to it. For their 
doctrines teach that charity, or the love 
of the neighbor, is essential to salvation. 


t I am aware that by many the plan ie! 
But that adopted’. 


considered Utopian. 


ton mechanic, call forth a flood of sympa-' 
ithy ; as soon as they are gone from aj 
i warld which cared nothing for them, a, 
: dim consciousness of injustice is awaken- į 
ed on the part of those among whom they | 
moved like joyless intruders ; an attempt, 
at reparation is made by munificent chari- , 
ty to their survivors; a few common-place | 


business, and of conrse, had been reduced 
to the most extremo poverty. We say 
that this man was the victim of the social 
order to which he belonged. We know 
nothing of his private history ; no doubt, 
he had his errors and his feilings, like 
other men; they might or might not 
have aggravated the fierce evils which 


from time immemorial is proved to be so,! words are uttered in regard to the evils, were brought to bear upon him; but we 


for as yet it has accomplished compara- | 


tively nothing of its high aims. At pres- 
ent, poverty, crime, in short, the moral 
and physical degradation of the world is 


greater than at any former period, except- | 


ing with a favored few.” 


Poverty and Svicipe. 
morning, a man named John W. Hall, a! 
baker by trade, who lives in Andover 
Court, was found by one of his daughters | 
hanging to the bannisters, he having com- 
mitted suicide during the night. It ap- 

ara that Mr. Hall has for some time 

n out of business, and having a large 
family, (a wife and seven children,) he} 
had been reduced to extreme poverty. 
This preyed upon his mind, and haa fi- 
nally led him to the commission of sui- 
cide. We learn from Mr. Pratt, the cor- 
oner, that when he arrived at the house | 
he fonnd that the family were in want ofi 
the common necessaries of life. They; 
had no food nor even fire-wood, the bed- 
steads and other furniture of the houso | 
having been in use for that purpose for 
some time past: but even that was ex- 
hausted. Mr. Pratt, with some charita- 
ble neighbors, took immediate measures to 

ut the family in a comfortable condition. 

r. Hall was forty-seven years old, and 
has been a resident of Milton. Coroner 


Pratt held an inquest in the afternoon at; 


5 o'clock, and the Jury returned a verdict 
in accordance with the above facts. — Bos- 
ton Atlas. 


We do not call attention to this item of 
domestic intelligence, as if it presented a 
case of extraordinary or surprising hor- 
ror. The causes which led to this ca- 


tastrophe are constantly at work in the; 
bosom of society, and if they do not al-! 


ways manifest themselves in such revolt- 
ing results, they are slowly sapping the 
springs of life in a greater number than 
is known to the world, turning the sweet- 
est affections into gall, and making the 
blessed light of Heaven aa the blackest 


darkness. Not every man whose soul; 


has been crushed by the misfurtunes, in- 
evitable under the present system of le- 


galized violence, commits suicide. There; 


are far more who wait in apathy for the 
tardy approach of death, who are so far 
sunk in wretchedness and despair, that! 
they could not summen resolution to: 


On Saturday 


that Humanity is ordained to suffer, and ` 
the duty of seeing the hand of a loving 
God in the most atrocious outrages of. 
i man ; but no sense is aroused of the rad- , 
ical enormity and unnaturalness of a sys- 
tem, which with all the resources of the 
highest civilization at command, cannot 
avoid the frequent repetition of such blood- 
' freezing events, — no determination is in- 
ispired to investigate the causes of social 
misery, and to adopt effectual methods for 
_ bringing their opcration to an end. 

Even the most virtuous men, the most ' 
pious Christians, are contented to accept, 
this condition of things, as the ultimate 
arder of society. They see nothing be- 
yond it, their imagination aspires to noth- 
ing better in this world, their conscience 
is at peace in the midst of evils and sins! 
which should call forth a blush on the 
cheeks of a devil. At tho utmost they 
war against individual manifestations of a , 
universal wrong: they apply cutaneous 
remedies to vital diseases ; and think their 
work is done, if they destroy a few leaves 
of the poison tree, which is filling the air, 
with pestilence, and covering the soi] with 
the bones of its victims. ‘ 

It is time to probe the festering wounds 
of the social order to the quick. We, 
i must not shrink from the disgusting task. | 
Tt must be done with a firm and gentle 
‘hand. We must admit the fact, that the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart is ; 
| faint, that, as parte of the great system of 
Civilization, we are covered with bruises, ; 
and wounds, and putrifying sores, which ! 
have not been closed, nor bound up, nor | 
mollified with ointment. This descrip- 
tion is far more pointedly applicable to the 
men of this age, than it was to the old: 
Hebrews, so sternly denounced by the: 
faithful prophets ; for with the words of | 
light and love in our hands, professing to ; 
be the followers of Him who was sent; 
from the most intimate presence of the: 
Eternal, to establish Harmony on Earth, 
we have basely acquiesced in social ar- 
rangements, founded on cunning and on! 
; force, which so far from exhibiting the. 
spirit of the Prince of Peace, betray in 


assert that in a wise, a just, a Christian 
organization of society, it would be ime 
possible, under any circumstances, for 
such a catastrophe to take place. 

He was driven to suicide by mental 
despair. This came from his Poverty. 
His Poverty was prodnced by want of 
employment. This was occasioned by 
his inability to struggle with the all- 
prevailing competition and antagonism of 
our business arrangements. Similar re- 
sults are every day occurring, in more or 
less repulsive and startling forms. Can- 
not these wrongs be righted? Not under 
the present constitution of society. They 
are as inevitable as death in the midst of 
the plague. Good men may lament over 
them, they may call forth the tears of 
pity, and the tenderness of poetry, but 
they cannot be dene away. 

We tell you, O philanthropists and 
soft-hearted moralizers over the woes of 


; Humanity, that the remedy must come in 


a sterner shape. You must confess your 
sins and turn to the Lord. Every plant 
which he has not planted must be plucked 
up, althongh it drives the plonghshare 
over your fairest fields, in which the 


, thistle and thorn-tree are blooming in the 


gayest luxuriance of their mock beauty. 
In a Christian order of society, it can 
easily be shown, how not even the shadow 
of auch a calamity could come over the 
household hearth. In the first place, 
every child born in the bosom of such a 
society, would be surrounded with the 
atmosphere of love and justice, which is 
now ineffectually typified by the sprink- 
ling of baptismal water on his brow in 
the presence of the Church. He wonld 
be provided with a home, from which no 
misfortune, sifkness, or inability could 
ever drive him. Hie feet would stand 
upon a soil, free from the grasp of mo- 
nopoly, from which he could be sure of 
obtaining an abundance of bread, and of 
which, for all practical purposes, he 
would be the rightful owner. In the 
next place, from his earliest infancy, his 
training would have reference to his effi- 
ciency in industrial pursuits. He would 


raise their hand against themselves, but: every expression and lineament, their be taught the use of his muscular powers 


who look with a morbid calmness towards ` origin with him * whe was a murderer.in every variety of application. 


the grave, as the only, refuge from ca-, 
lamity, and the sure resting place uf the 


weary and bleeding victim ofa false, un- | who were so destitute of the common, ' ercise. 


from the beginning.” | 


| The father of the wretched family, 


His 
‘bodily develapment would be secured in 
health and symmetry, by systematic ex- 
Farly accustomed to handling 
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the iinplements of industry, familiar from’ 
his childhood with various branches of 
agriculture and manufactures, instructed 
to hold manual labor in honorable estima- 
tion, upon ariving at maturity, 
his material wants, by the exercise of 
industry which is in every way attractive, 
and which no longer requires self-denial. : 
He would be guaranticd, moreover, con- ` 
stant and uninterrupted employment. He 
would not be subjeet to the chances of 
trade and the fluctuations of unregulated 
commerce. With 
tion, he would always be a welcome 
member of the different groups, devoted 
to various branches of industry, fur which 
he possessed a peculiar aptitude. He is 


his 


thus relieved from the biting anxiety, | 


which at present corrodes the heart of 
every poor man, whose nature has not 
become already blunted by misfortune. 
He tastes the comtorts of his own warm 
fire, with no fear of its being put out by 
the importunity of a creditor, and can 
indulge in the deepest affections for the 
family in which he has garnered up his 
heart, without dreading the moment when 
a change in- business must either tear 
them asunder or plunge them in misery. 
Nor docs he suffer from being deprived 
of a portion of the fruits of his labor, by 
a host of intermediate agents, who now 
suck out the substance of the producer, 


and make twelve hours a day of wil, 


necessary. to do ihe work of three or four. 
His daily labors, which are in fact con- 
verted into pleasures, would crown him 
with wealth in abundance, The certainty 
ofan ample supply forall his wants, would 
deetroy the insane thirst for accumulation 
which poisons the springs of moderna so- 
ciety. 
of course, would cease to be grasped 
with avidity. Material good would be 
reduced to its true place, as the condition 
and servant of spiritual good. The high- 


er faculties of the soil, now benumbed by: 


privations, or cnervated by effemiuate lux- 


uries, would be called into vigorous ac- ' 
B l 
Human nature would be manifested 


tion. 
in its normal state. 
in his justice, his truth, his beneficence 
his harmonious and symmetrical develop- 


ment, as the image of the divine Creator. | 


Isa state of society like this, the vain 
dream of the enthusiast? 
thing chimerical in the hope, the convic- 
tion that leads us to labor for its realiza- 
tion? 


to declare, that such an arrangement of 
suciety is the only order of God, and that 


without it man must forever wander, like 


a star shot from its orbit, in darkness and 
chaotic confusion? We tell you, O 
friends, if this faith be a delusion, then 
was the blessed teacher who announced 


he’ 
would be able to provide amply for all’ 


industrial educa- ' 


Riches, having become a matter 


Man would appear 
» an effectual lift on starting in life. 


Js there any- 


. ! 
Do we stamp ourselves as imprac- 
ticable visionaries, because we ccase not 


the Unity of Man a false prophet then 
are the divinest inspirations which ever 
glowed in the human soul, the cheatery 
of the devil, then | 


“ Heaven's pillared firmament is rottenness 
And Earth's base built on stubble.” 


OUN Jaci B ASTOR AND HIS BENEY-` 
OLENT PROIECT. i 


We find the following statement going 
the newspaper rounds, alihongh we have: 
as yet scen no evidence which leads us to! 
think that it is authentic. Itis hardly 
probable that Mr. Astor has ever had such 
a plan in contemplation, however this or 
similur projects may have been urged up- 
on his attention, 


“A Bexevotent Destcn. An ex- 
change paper speaking of Mr. Astor, the 
wealthiest ufan in the United States, says + 
he designs establishing an institution for. 
the advancement of honest and deserving 
men, by supplying them with capital va- 
rying from one to five thousand dollars, . 
_Wherewith to commence life and forward 

themselves in their respective callings. 
Attached to this institution will be a board 
of geatlemen, whose duty it will be to 
examine and report on the character, tal-' 
ents, age, and claims of each upplicaut for | 
a portion of the donor's bounty, and in‘ 
case they report satisfactorily, the money 
will be forthcoming on personal security, 
‘and given for an unlimited period of tue, ! 
without interest. It is a very common 
thing to altrtbute an intention to a wealthy 
man which never entered into his mind. 
But Mr. Astor has shown a hberal spirit, ' 
and the report of his benevolent project 
has probably some foundation. Such an: 
insutution would no doubt prove very ben- ' 
efieal, managed without favor, by judi-: 
cious persons. Franklin had sucha pro- 
ject in view when he provided for lending 
small sums to young and industrious Ime- i 
chanics, without capital. If his incans bad ` 
, been as extensive as Astor’s, his tree aud 


benevolent spirit would have carried bis: 
“Titention into execution on the most lib- | 
eral scale.’ — New York Tei graph. | 

If it be true that such is Mr. Astor's: 
intention, we cominend his liberality of 
purpose, and are disposed to think as well 
‘of his plan, as of any other form of social 
charity. No doubt many deserving young 
men mightthus obtain a moderate capital 
who would make a good use of it, and get! 
It ie! 
certainly beuer to help a man to engage 
in industry and thus keep him and his 
‘family frum starving, thun it is to give’ 
him cold victuals or the thin soup ofa! 
: benevolent society, when he is ready to 
perish fur lack of employment. But Mr.‘ 
Astor's plan, we respectfully submit, dues 
not hit the nail en the head. It is mere- 
_ly a temporary provision against a perina- 
-hentevil. It presents a very agreeable 
palliative for a cancer that is gnawing on 
the very vitals of sucicty. Perhaps it 
would prove nothing more than a grateful | 
anodyne to full the wretched sufferer in‘ 


deeciiful slumbers. At all events, it docs 
i 


-from devotion to the Right. 


‘plishment. 


¡of the project. 


_ himself. 


not touch the seat of the horrible misery. 
of modern society. What is demanded 
to remove this, is not Charity in any form, 
but Justice, in every form. Give the 
poor man the right to lahor, with all 
which that right involves. Secure to him 
‘a foothold on the free soil, which God 
gave to man, as unconditionally as the 
light and water. Put him in possession 
of a home, of which he cannot be bereft 


iby misfortune, tricked out by cunning, 


or robbed by rapacious cupidity. The 
scattering of a few thousand dollars in 
the way proposed by Mr. Astor, if in 
fact he proposes anything at all, might 
aid here and there a solitary individual, 
but would he as impotent against the wild, 
raging surges of social wretchedness, 
as were the puny anchors of the ill-fated 
Atlantic, to withstand the wrathful bil- 
lows in which it was engulfed. Peace, 
Joy, and Social Progrees, ean come only 
No way 
short of God's way can save the world. 
A tender heart, a whining morality, 

sentimentalizing philanthropy can do no 
more than puppets in this stern conflict. 
We need science to unfold the Laws of 
the Universe, Wisdom to comprehend 
them, the Might of Human Will to ac- 
complish them, Let these divine agen- 
cies be applied to society, and its present 
crazy, quaking fabric would fall to pieces ; 


„a temple worthy of God and man would be 


erected on its ruins ; and John Jacoh As- 
tors would not be called on to supply the 
„apparent neglect of the Eternal Provi- 
dence, 


RAIL ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


We are happy to learn that this pigan- 


tic project is beginning to attract the at- 


tention to which it is entitled, no less on 
account of the grandeur and vastness 
of the design, than the ability, zeal, and 
devotedness of its author. We know 


‘nothing of Mr. Whitney, except in con- 


nection with this enterprise, but from 
every thing which we have scen of his 
publie career, since the plan was an- 


+` nounced, we believe him to be a man not 


only of original and bold conceptions, but 
of the courage, determination, and ener- 
gy, essential to their successful accom- 
Ile has reeently been making 
a tour to the West, and lecturing to large 
andiences in Pittshurg, Cincinnati, Louis- 


ville, S1. Louis, Terrehante, Indianopolis, 


Dayton, Columbus, and Wheeling. In 


„all these places, he has been received 


with enthusiasm ; a strong public senti- 
ment has been awakencd in his favor 
personaly, and in favor of the contem- 
plated read; and measures have been 
taken to memorialize Congress in behalf 
Mr. Whitney makes his 
appearance ata most fortunate time for 
ile is not doomcd to encounter 
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the obloquy and negiect which were ex- 
- perienced by the original inventor of the 
rail road system. His merit consists in a! 
bold application of a principle that has! 
gone through its novitiate and found ac-! 
ceptance. We dare say that he will find ! 
less difficulty in the realization of his! 
stupendous design than did poor Thomas, 
Gray in arousing the attention of the; 
English public to the practicability of 
rail-road communication between Man- | 
chester and Liverpool. The age that is 
to witness a rail road between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, as a grand material type! 
of the unity of nations, will also behold 
a social organization, productive of moral ! 
and spiritual results, whese sublime and 
beneficent character will eclipse even the 
glory of those colossal achievements, 
which send messengers of fire over the 
Mountain tops, and connect ocean with! 
ocean by iron and granite bands, 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


A respected correspondent in a ae 
ern city thus speaks of the attempts at 
Association in that quarter, which have! 
proved unsuccessful. 


“ Tt may be a question whether it had | 
been better that these fragmentary at- 
tempts had neverbeen tried. As an indi- 
vidual, my experience bids me declare 
that E consider the great cause which we 
advocate has rather gained than lost by 
these failures. ‘They have been schools: 
for training, heavy as the cost has been: 
and notwithstanding Fourier’s calculation, 
that ‘in a full and complete Association, 
each individual will naturally drop into 
his place,’ still I thiuk the great major- 
ity of people of the present day so utter- 
ly unfitted for Association, that a few; 
being drilled beforehand, will be of essen- 
tial service to the ultimate success of 
this great movement. This is the light 
ia which I view it, and as to individeal 
losses, E throw that to the winds — no 
man should euter the ranks practically in 
such a glorious warfare, who is not ready 
to sacrifice every thing, even lite itself, 
for the sake of its consummation — the re- 
demption of the human race — the cause 
of truth and justice. This of course, is: 
the language of an enthusiast. Well, be 
it so: I aman enthusiast — have always 
been —— and mean to continue one.” 


We fully coincide with these views of 
our correspondent. It would betray ut- 
ter ignorance of the principles of Associa- 
tion, to feel a moment's discouragement 
on account of the failures to which he al- 
ludes. They were the inevitable result of 
the imperfect arrangements, with which 
every new enterprise almost universally 
commences.~ Nor were these attempts 


intended to embody in a complete practi- 


cal oraauieaciaits the system of Associat- 
ed industry. They aimed at an advance 


on the present social state, at freedom- 
from its fierce antagonisin and heartless 


selfishness, at the establishment of freer 


and more natural rclatious between man` 


and inan, and, as far as we are informed, 
the result in this respect has been of the 


most graufying character. Whatever ma- 


terial disasters may have attended the. 


operation, we can testify to this point, ' 
most emphatically, from our own experi- 


ence. Surrounded by external obstacles, ` 


suffering from the greatest imaginable | 
| dearth of facilities for brilliant results, and ' 


always impeded with undertakings too 
great for our resources, our convictions 
have been continually strengthened in re- 


gard to the social beauty and happiness, } 


to be obtained from combination of inter- 
esis, however inadequately organized. 
What then would be the effect of an As- 


sociation, esiablished with adequate re-| 
sources of every description, on a scale: 


commensurate with the magnitude of the 
experiment, and with every facility adapt- 
ed to command success. The desire, 


the determination to witmess the realiza- | 


tion of such an enterprize have only been 
quickened by all past experience. 
who have had a taste of Associative life, 


even in its humblest and most rudimental | 


forms, can ill brook the hollow, false, and 


disgusting relations of the established 


social order. They long for the success- 
ful introduction of a true system. 
zeal is the fruit of personal knowledge, 


;and hence are their opinions entitled to 
Now then, friends, let this; 
‚aim never be lost sight of. We must 


authority. 


leave no fair and wise means untried to 
establish a model Phalanx, and that 
speedily, This should be the end con- 
stantly in view, in all our writings, teach- 
ings, and actions, Let us resolutely de- 
vote ourselves to the work and serenely 
wait the event. 


THE REAR GUARD. 
There are many noble minds, not only 
in Europe, but in this country, that are 


deeply impressed with the grandeur and | 
beneticence of the Associative doctrines, ; 
although they never have been prominent ; 


among the public advocates of the move- 
ment. The reform, in which we are en- 


gaged, is so vast and comprehensive in! 
its character, that we hail with joy every | 


fellow-laborer for its promotion, whatever 
may be the position which he chvoses to 
occupy. 
ward conviction and favoring circum- 
stances to bear the brunt of the battle, to 
become food for the powder which is 


always burned where vital interests are 


at stake, and to risk every thing precious , 
in life, but the consciousness of obedi- ; 
ence to truth and justice, for the progress | 


They | 


Their j 


Some of us are called by in-! 


‘of our ideas, Others are at a distance 
from the field of combat, they watch the 
movement as friendly spectators, they 
wish for victory on the side of truth, and 
pray the Supreme to prosper the right. 
, Their presence and sympathy are invalu- 
able aids. They form a rear guard, to 
cheer and sustain the efforta of the stout 
i pioneers, whom the fortune of war has 
placed in the front rank. The number of 
these devoted supporters is not small, and 
do not forget them, O man of facts and 
statistics, when you take account of our 
Here is a testimony we have 
just received, froin one of this corps de re- 
,serve,—one of the most accomplished 
‚scholars and admirable men, of whom 
this country can boast. 


resources. 


“I am rejniced that the Harhinger is 
ito be continued. This is at once a sign 
: that the great cause is advancing and an 
earnest that it will go on advancing ; for 
a good cause with so good an advocate 
must in the end prosper. Your journal 
stands on a noble eminence, whence, to 
discordant, waiting humanity, you point 
to a blessed region where discord and 
wretchedness shall cease. Behind you is 
the darkness of misdeveluped, misdirected 
‘faculties and the multiform disappoint- 
; ment of false aims: before you, the light 
of full, harmonious development, and the 
unspeakable content resulting from true 
aims and the healthy pursuit of them.” 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 


This is the title of a new paper, of 
which the first number has just made its 
appearance, — to be issued in Boston, by 
Messrs. Andrews and Boyle. It is devoted 
tu the Phonographic system, and is pub- 
lished in Phonotypic characters. With 
the interest that has recently been awak- 
ened in this new science, we cannot 
doubt that the ANcLo Saxon will meet 
with a cordial reception, and prove an 
efficient and welcome advocate of the 
cause to which itis devoted. The well- 
known talent, intelligence, and energy of 
its editors, are a pledge that it will be 
conducted with ability. We are glad to 
find that the claims of Phonogpraphy have 
been listened to with an uncommon de- 
;gree of candor by many of the most 
l eminent literary men in our conservative 
community, and that its principles, which 
are so clearly founded in nature and good 
‘sense, have commended themselves to 
‘enlightened and reflecting men of all 
classes. Phonography is bound to go 
forward; the time-hallowed associations 
of the past can no more embalm the 
present false and arbitrary orthography, 
than they can consecrate the spelling of 
, Gower and Chaucer as the model for all 
future ages. We wonder, however, that 
‘this serious revolt against the King’s 
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English has not excited a greater flutter- 
ing among the owls and jackdaws that 
brood over public opinion and morals. 
We hear no note of alarm from any 
quarter. Nota bird has peeped, or chat- 
tered, or moved a wing. Where are the 
guardians of our virtue? Where sleep 
the vigilant Herald, Observer, and Ex- 
press ! 


LECTURES IN VERMONT. 


The Lecturers of the American Uniox 
are prosecuting their tour in Vermont 
with interest and success. They are 
sowing seed which falls upon a recep- 


tive soil and which will prepare for a, 


glorious harvest. As usual, they are 
obliged to face the opposition of self-sat- 
isfied Conservatives in Church and State ; 
as of old, the Scribes and Pharisces turn 
the cold shoulder to the heralds of new 
truth ; but the common people hear them 
gladly, and welcome the doctrines of so- 
cial regeneration with earnest hearts. 


We learn from the last accounts which į 


we have received, that they have lectured 
in Brannon, Pirrsrorp, CLARENDON, 
and MippLesury, several times in each 
place, and always to audiences that 
showed a deep interest in the subject. 


The formation of affiliated Societies, it is | 


stated, awakens an enthusiastic interest, 
and in this way, efficient aid will be ren- 
dered to the friends of the Union, and its 
sphere of action enlarged. 

While we are up, as the orators say, 
let us urge our fricnds every where to or- 
ganize into affiliated Unions,— no matter 
with how small a number. Union, con- 
centration is the one thing needful at pres- 
ent. We must havea nucleus, from which 
to start, in every town and village, where 
two or three Assgociationists are to be 
found. Let us hear also from any place, 
where our Lecturers may be wanted. 
The work of promulgation must not be 
permitted to flag, until it is triumphantly 
completed — until the life-giving truths 
of Social! Harmony have been proclaimed 
throughout the land, and the practical 
organization of a mode] Phalanx shall be 
auspiciously commenced. 


THE DAY IS DAWNING. 


We can well afford to wait a long time ; 


for the consummation of hnman redemp- 
tion. A reform so vast, so deep, so 
universal as that which the Association- 
ist aims at, cannot be accomplished in a 
day. Still the signs of progress all 
around us are of the most cheering char- 
acter. A great advance has been made 
within even the last five years. We see 
the light breaking forth in the East, 
growing brighter and brighter, showing 
that a sunny day is not far off. The 
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the doctrines of Association are hailed, ' 
and responded to by intelligent men, 
earnest seckers after truth, in different’ 
and distant parts of the country, is an 
encouraging omen. A friend, whose 
face we have never seen, hut with whom. 
we are united in a common hope, thus 
writes us from a neighboring State. His 
letter speaks the language of many 
hearts. 


“ Feeling, as I do, the most lively in- 
terest in every thing that promises to 
contribute to the great work of human 
progression, I contemplate, with thrilling 
joy, the gradual and steady swelling of 
the great ocean of love and sympathy, 
that is now, more than ever before, uni- ' 
versalizing the aspirations of man and 


! converting into the actual the long-songht 


ideal. Every where the pulse of thought! 
appears to be beating anew; and every | 
new heart-throb scems to awake the’ 
higher, but too long dormant impulse of | 
our nature. It really needs but a fair 
degree of active ‘ Faith, Hope and Char- ; 
ity’ to behold growing out of the chaotic ` 
present, the Universal Harmony of the- 
future —a harmony of hnman intelli-! 
gence on the carth — for ‘God shall be’ 
their God and they shall be his people.’ ; 
This is the faith of the Associationist; 
and who can wonder that his heart grows 
big with the subject ; that his soul is the 
sanctuary for the silent worship of the, 
great Author of Universal Liberty and’ 
Order as it seeks the companionship of 
the Human Family in the lofty faith? i 

‘l rejoice to see you moving for the 
establishment of a new church — one ` 
whose name is as significant as F trust its | 
diseiples will be faithful and loving — not 
because I would like to see more sects 
and partisans, for we all know the Chris. | 
tian world is lamentably fragmentary and : 
antagonistic already ; but because | have’ 
a hope that it will prove to be another 
‘star in the east’ to guide and direct the 
worshipful and hopeful to the meek abode 
of the infant Saviour of our day. May it 
grow to be the true Church of God, the. 
‘Kingdom that shall break in pieces and ' 
consume al] other Kingdoms.’ 


LF The Boston Curonotyre is tak-: 
ing its stand more and more decidedly in 
the front rank of social reformers. It 
cuts through, with ite keen Damascus. 
blade, a whole army of abuses and lies, ' 
and that with so little ado about it, that. 
the unhappy wight who has fallen under‘ 
its stroke, may not know he is hurt, till | 


he attempts to speak, when behold! his! 
head drops off. Its Editor scems to he! 


‘too old to tremble as he passes a church- 


yard, but if moved to do so, marches 


‘boldly into the mossiest sepuichres and: 
sympathy, the enthusiasm, with which. 


makes a terrific clattering among the | 


dry bones. He is not a man to whistle, 
either though want of thought, or fear 
of ghosts. He shows almost every day 
that some solemn, spectral form, which 
has long made the world’s tecth to chat- 
ter, is nothing better than a chestnut rail 
ina winding sheet. His little seven by 
nine has the effect of a bomb shell 
thrown into a company of fat aldermen, 
who are getting sleepy after dinner. As 
soon as the first shock is over, they hegin 
to rub their eyes to find aut whois not 
Killed, and all who have any signs of life 
left, commence a vehement cursing and 
swearing. The way in which the con- 
temporary Dailies fall upon the Chrono- 
type is a regular Batrachomachia, or 
battle of the frogs. Dire croaks come up 
from every swamp. Meantime, the ob- 
ject of the attack gocs ahead serene as 
Jupiter or Nicholas Biddle, and our life 
on it, never luscs a wink of sleep or a 
joke. 

Let those who complain that all Yan- 
keedom cannot boaat of a live newspaper, 
forthwith take the Chronotype and con- 
fess their sins. 


How is ‘ Morality’ to be reconciled 
with itself? On the one hand it preaches 
up contempt of riches and love of august 
truth; on the other hand it excites the 
love of commerce, which tends only to 
amass riches by every fraudulent practice. 
— Fourier. 
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XXXI. 

All the seven were there, as at the 
first time, masked, mute, impenetrable as 
phantoms. The eighth personage, who 
had then addressed Consuelo and who 
seemed to be the interpreter of the coun- 
cil and the initiator of the adepts, spoke 
to her in these terms : 

“ Consuelo, you have already under- 
gone some trials from which you have 
come forth to your glory and our satisfac- 
tion. We can grant you our confidence, 
and we are about to prove it to you.” 

‘© Wait,” said Consuelo ; *“ you think 
me without blame, and ] am not. I have 
disobeyed you; l have been out of the 
retreat which you assigned to me.’’ 

“ From curiosity 1” 

ac No.” 

‘Can you tell us what you have 
learned?” 

+ What I have learned is entirely per- 
sonal to myself; I have among you a 
confessor to whom I can and wish to 
reveal it.” 

The old man whom Consuelo invoked 
rose and said : 

“I know all. The fault of this child 
is trifling. She knows nothing of which 
you wish her to remain ignorant. The 
confession of her feelings will be between 
herself and me. In the meanwhile, profit 
by this hour; let what she is to know be 
revealed to her without delay. I hold 
myself responsible for her in all things.” 

The 
after having turned towards the tribunal 
and received a sign of assent. 

*« Listen to me attentively," said he to 
her. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 


year 1846, by Francis G. SHaw,in the Clerk's - 
į long debased. Poor monks, obscure doc- | 


office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


initiator resumed his discourse ! 


“I speak to you in the name of; 
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those whom you see here assembled. It 
is their spirit, and, so to speak, their 
breath which inspires me. It is their 
doctrine which I am about to lay before 
you. 

t The distinctive characteristic of the 
religions of antiquity is to have two 
faces, one external and public, one inter- | 
nal and secret; one is the spirit, the | 
other the form or the letter. Behind the 
material and gross symbol, the profound 
sense, the sublime idea. Egypt and In- 
dia, great types of the ancient religions, 
mothers of pure doctrines, present in the 
highest state this duality of aspect, a 
necessary and fatal form of the infancy of 
society and of the misery attached to the 
development of the genius of man. You 
have recently learned in what consisted 
the great mysteries of Memphis and Eleu- 
sis, and you now know why the divine, 
political, and social science, concentrated 
with the triple religious, military, and 
industrial power in the hands of the hie- 
rophants, did not descend so far as the 
Jowest classes of those ancient societies. 
The Christian idea, enveloped in the 
word of the revealer in more transparent 
and pure symbols, came into the world in 
order to bring down to the souls of the 
people the knowledge of truth and the 
light of faith. But the theocracy, an 
inevitable abuse of religions formed in 
trouble and in danger, soon endeavored 
once more to veil the doctrine, and in 
veiling altered it. Idolatry reappeared 
with the mysteries, and in the painful 
development of Christianity we saw the 
hierophants of apostolic Rome lose, by 
divine punishment, the divine light, and 
fall again into the errors into which they 
wished to plunge mankind. The devel- 
opment of human intelligence then pro- 
ceeded in a sense entirely contrary to the 
advance of the past. The temple was no 
longer, as in ancient times, the sanctuary 
of truth. Superstition and ignorance, 
gross symbols, the dead letter, sat upon 
the altars and the thrones. The spirit 
at last descended into the classes too 


tors, hamble penitents, virtuous apostles 
of primitive Christianity made of the 
secret and persecuted religion an asylum 
for unknown truth. They endeavored to 
initiate the people into the religion of 
equality, and, in the name of Saint John, 
they preached a new Gospel, that is to 
say, a new interpretation, more free, 
more hardy and more pure, of the Chris- 
tian revelation. You know the history 


`of their labors, of their trials, of their 


martyrdom. You know the sufferings of 
the people, their ardent aspirations, their 
terrible outbursts, their deplorable weak- 
ness, their stormy awakenings; and 
through so many efforts by turns frightful 
and sublime, their heroic perseverance to 
escape from darkness and to find the way 
to God. The time is near when the veil 
of the temple shal] be rent forever, and 
when the crowd shall take by storm the 
sanctuaries of the holy ark. Then sym- 
bols will disappear, and the entrances to 
truth will no longer be guarded by the 
dragons of religious and monarchical 
despotism. Every man will be able to 
walk in the path of light and to come 
nigh to God with all the power of his 
soul. No longer will any one say to his 
brother: ‘ Be ignorant and humble your- 
self. Close your eyes and receive the 
yoke.’ Every one will, on the contrary, 
be able to ask of his brother the help of 
his eye, of his heart, aud of his arm, to 
penetrate into the arcana of the sacred 
science. But that time has not yet come, 
and at this hour we salute only the dawn 
trembling upon the horizon. The time 
of secret religions still exists, the work 
of mystery is not yet accomplished. We 
are still here enclosed in the temple, 
busied in forging arme to drive away the 
kéepers who interpose between the people 
and ourselves, and compelled still to keep 
onr doors closed and our words zecret, 
that no one may come and wrest from 
our hands the holy ark, saved with so 
much difficulty aud reserved for the com- 
munity of mankind. 

‘© You are now received into the new 
tomple ; but that temple is still a fortress 
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which has held out during ages for liber-; by its cold calculations and its abusive | Moravians, Hernhutters, Quakers ; even 
ty, without being able to win it. The reasonings, that we pursue a dream which | Pantheists, Pythagoricians, Xerophagista, 
war is around us. We wish to be libe-; can be realized only in several centuries, | linings, Joannites, Templars, Millena- 
rators, we are as yet only combatants. our conviction in the holiness of our rians, Jacohites, &c. All these ancient 
You come here to reccive the fraternal: cause would not be shaken; and because! sects, in spite of their having no longer 
communion, the standard of salvation, we should labor with a little more effort! the development which they possessed at 
the sign of liberty, and perhaps to perish and a little more sorrow, we should not‘the time of their unfolding, are none the 
on the breach in the midst of us. Such the less labor for the men of the future. : less existing and even buat litile modified. 
is the destiny which you have accepted. ; ‘There is between us and the men of the The characteristic of our epoch is to re- 
You will perhaps fall without having’ past and the generations yet unborn, a: produce at once all those forms which the 
seen the pledge of victory wave over religious bond, so close and so firm that! innovating or reforming genius has given 
your head. It is still in the name of; we have almost stifled in ourselves the | by turns in past ages to the religious and 
Saint John that we call men to the cru- selfish and personal portion of human! philosophical idea. We therefore recruit 
sade. Jt is still a symbol that we invoke; | individuality. This is what the vulgar | our adepts in these various groups, with- 
we are the heirs of the Joannites of for- j cannot comprehend; and yet there is in; out requiring an absolute identley of pre- 
mer times, the unknown, mysterions, and ` the pride of the nobility something which ' cepts, which is impossible in the time in 
persevering continuers of Wickliffe, of resembles our hereditary religious enthu-; which we live. It is enough for us to 
John Hauss and of Luther; we wish, as siasm. Among the great, many sacri- ' find in them an ardor for destruction in 
they wished, to free the human race; fices are made for glory, in order to be‘ order to call them into our ranks ; all our 
but, like them, we are not free ourselves, worthy of thcir ancestors and to bequeath | organizing scienee consists in choosing 
and like them, we perhaps march to exe- | much honor to their posterity. Among: our builders only among spirits superior 
cution. i 


us, architects of the temple of truth,jto the disputes of schools, in whom the 
“Sill the combat has changed its’ many sacrifices are made to virtue, in 


passion of truth, the thirst of justice, and 
ground, and the arms their nature. Weoe:order to continue the edifice of our mas- 
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the instinct of a pure morality prevail 


brave, still, the overshadowing rigor of 


the laws; we still expose ourselves to 
proscription, to misery, to captivity, even 


„ters and to form laborious apprentices. 
We live by the mind and by the heart in 
ithe past, in the future and in the present 


over the habits of family and the rivalries 
of sect. Besides, it is not so difficult as 
is thought to cause to work in concert 


to death; for the methods of tyranny are all at once. Our predecessors and our very dissimilar clements; those dissimi- 


always the same; hut our methods are successors are as much ourselves as we. 
no longer an appeal to physical revolt, to. are. We believe in the transmission of | 
the bloody preaching of the cross and life, of sentiments, of gcucrous instincts 
the sword. Onr war is entirely intellect- ‘in souls, as the patricians believe in that: 
ual, as is our mission. We address our- of an excellence of race in their veins. 
selves to the mind, we act by tho mind.‘ We go still fur we believe in the 
It is not by armed force that we can over- transmission of the life, of the Hag 

| 


shay. 
nT; 


throw governments, now organized and | ality uf the soul and of the human person. 
supported upon all the means of brutal’ We feel ourselves fatally and providen- ! 
force. We wage against them a war! tially called to continue the work we. 
more slow, more silent, and more pro-!have already dreamed, always pursued, 
found; we attack them at the heart.‘ and advanced from age to age among us.: 
We shake their bases by destroying the; There are even some among us who have’ 
tind faith and the idolatrous respect carried their contemplation of the past 
which they seck te inspire. We cause and of the future so far as almost to lose 
to penetrate every where, and even into all notion of the present ; that is the sub- 
the troubled and fascinated minds of lime fever, that is the ecstasy of our! 
princes and kings, what no one dares any believers and ovr saints; for we have 
longer to call the poison of philosophy ; l ovr saints, our prophets, perhaps also our 
we destroy all their charms; we dis- exaltés and visionaries; but whatever be 
charge, from the height of our fortress, the wandering or the sublimity of their 


laritics are more apparent than real. At 
bottom, all these heretics (it is with re- 
spect I use that name) agree upon the 
principal point, that of destroying intel- 
lectual and physical tyranny, or at least 
of protesting against it. The antago- 
nisms which have hitherto retarded the 
fusion of all these generous and usefal 
resistances cume from self-love and from 
jealousy, vices inherent to the human 
condition, fatal and inevitable counter- 
poises to all progress in humanity. By 
sparing these susceptibilities, by permit- 
ting each cominunion to keep its masters, 
its institutions and its rites, we can con- 
stitute, if not a society, at least an army ; 
and | have told you we are still only an 
army, marching to the conquest of a 
promised land, of an ideal society. At 
the stage in which human nature stil} is, 
there are so many shades of character in 


l individuals, so many different degrees in 
ithe conception of truth, so many varied 
‘aspects, ingenious manifestations of the 
‘rich nature which created the human 
race, that it is absolutely necessary to 
‘leave to each the conditions of his life 
and the elements of his power of action. 
“Our work is grand, our task im- 
mense. We wish not only to found a 
j universal empire upon a new order and 


all the hot shot of burning truth and : transports, we respect their inspiration, 
implacable reason upon the altars and the aud among us, Albert the ecstatic and the 
thrones. We shall conquer: do not scer has found only brothers full of sym- 
doubt it. In how many years, in how! pathy for his sorrows and of admiration 
many days? We do not know. But! for his enthusiasm. We have faith also 
our enterprise dates from such remote in the conviction of the count de Saint 
antiquity, it has been conducted with so,Germain, considered an impostor or de- 
much faith, stifled with so little success, ranged in the world. Though his remi-; 
resumed with so much ardor, pursued niscences of a past inaccessible to human 
with so much enthusiasm, that it cannot memory have a character more calm, 
fail; it has become immortal in its na-i more precise, and more inconceivable still ; upon equitable bases; it is a religion that 
ture, like the immortal good it has to than the cestasies of Albert, they have we wish to reconstruct. We feel, more- 
win. Our ancestors began it, and each also a character of good faith and a/ over, that the one is impossible without 
generation has hoped to finish it. Jf we: lucidity at which it is impossible for us to!the other. Thus we have two modes of 
did not also hope a little ourselves, per-' scoff. We count among ourselves many | action. One all material, to undermine 
haps our zeal would be less fervent and other exaltés, mystics, puets, men of the and cause to crumble the old world by 
lese efficacious; but if the spirit of doubt. people, philosophers, artists, ardent sec- ; criticism, by examination, even by sneer- 
and of irony which now governs the tarians rallied around the banners of va-,;ing Voltaircism and all connected with 
world, should succeed jn proving to us, , rious chicfs; Bæhmists, Theosophists,! it. The formidable concourse of all wills 
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and of all strong passions hurrics our! but to mistrust. Yours would be well!taken. Now we are about to instruct 


march in that direction. Our other mode 
of action is all spiritual: it isto build up 
the religion of the future. The elect in 
intelligence and virtue assist us in this 
incessant labor of our thought. The 
work of the Invisibles is a council which 
the persecution of the official world pre- 
vents from assembling publicly, but 
which deliberates without relaxation, and 
which labors under the same luspiration 
in all points of the civilized world. Mys- 
terinus communications carry the seed in 
the air as fast as it ripens — sow it in the 
field of humanity as fast as we clear it 
from the husk. 
rancan labor that you can be associated ; 


It is in this last subter- 


we can tell you how when you shall have | 


accepted it.” 

“I accept it, replicd Consuclo in a 
firm voice, and raising her arms to heav- 
en in the form of an oath. 

“ Be not in haste to promie, woman 
of generous instincts, of an” enterprising 
soul. 
virtues which such a inission would re- 
quire. 
you have already gathered therein the 
notions of prudence, of what is called 
savoir-vivre, discretion, the spirit of eon- 
duct.” 

“I do not so faner myself,” repl 
Consuelo, siniling with a modest pride. 

* Well, you have there Jearncd at 
least to doubt, to discuss, tu sneer, to 
suspect.” 

“ To doubt, perhaps. 


You have traversed the world ; 


ied 


Take from m? 


the doubt which was not in my nature: 


and which has made me suffer, and I will 
bless you. Take from me especially the 
doubt of myself, which would suite ime 
with impotence. 

“ We cannot relieve you of doubt ex- 
cept by developing our principles to you. 
Asto giving you material guarantics of 
our sincerity aod our power, we shall not 


dv so otherwise than we have hitherto, 


done. Let the services we have ren- 


dered be sufficient for you: we will al-; 
ways assist you on occasion, but we will, 


not assuciate you iu the mysteries of our 
thought and uf our action, except accord- 


ing to that part of action which we give: 


to yourself. You will know 
You will never see our features. 


will never know our names, 


not us. 


You 


unless a 


great interest of the cause compels us to. 


infringe the law which renders us un- 


koowa aud invisible to our disciples. | 
Can you submit and trust blindly to men | 
who will never be to yuu other than ab- 
stract beings, living ideas, mysterious: 
| Ts that thought entire in the letter of. 


aids and counsels! ” 


“ A vain curiosity ouly could impel me 
to wish to know you otherwisc. 
that childish feeling will never euler my 
bosom,” 

« We have no reference to curiosity, 


Perhaps you have not all the’ 


l hope. 


i founded, according to the logic and the 
| prudence of the world. A man is an- 
swerable for his actions; his name is a 
pledge or a warning ; his reputation sup- 
i ports or belies his acts or his projects. 
Do you reflect that you can never com- 
, pare the conduct of any one of us in par- 
ticular with the precepts of the order? 
You must believe in us as saints, with- 
“out Knowing that we are not hypocrites. 


You must even see apparent injustice, 
' perfidy, cruelty, emanate from our de- 
‘cisions. You can no more control our 
Operations than you can our intentions. 
Will you have faith enough to walk with 
closed eyes upon the brink of an abyss?” 

“Iu the practice of catholicism I did 
so in my childhood,” replied Consuclo 
after a moment's reflection. 7 opened 
my heart and gave up the direetion of my 
conscience to a priest whose features I did 
hot see behind the veil of the confessional, 
and whose name and life I did not know. 
I saw in him only the priesthood, the 
I obeyed the 


man was nothiag to me. 


his minister. 


diMeule? ” 


Do you think that very 


+ Raise your hand now, if you persist.” 
1 8 Wait,” said Consuclo. +t Your re- 
‚pily would decide upon my destiny, but 
will you permit me to interrogate you 


once, for the first and the last time?” 
“You see! already you hesitate, al- 
realy you seek fur guaraniics elsewhere 


vati 


than in your spontancous inspi 
in the boundisg of your heart towards 
„the we represent. 
‘however. The question you wish 


idea which 
to 
mahe will enlighten us respecting the 
dispusition of your mind.” 

e This is it. Is Albert initiated into 
tall your seciets? ”? 
te 


rag et 
TuS 


“ Without the least restriction? ”? 
t Without the least restriction.” 
+ ** And he walks with you?” 
Say rather that we walk with him. 
Ie is one of the lights of our couneil, the 


"purest, the most divine perhaps.” 

‘© Why did you not tell me this at 
first! 
ment. Lead me where you will, dispose 
`of my life. I am yours and I swear it.” 

* You extend your hand! but upon 
what do you sweart”? 

, ‘Upon the image of the Christ which 
I see here.” 
‘What is the Christ?” 


manity.’” 


“the gospel??? 

. “T donot believe that itis. But Ido 
believe that it is entire in its spirit.” 

j * We are satistied with your answer 
‘and we accept the oath you have just 


Christ, and did not trouble myself about, 


on and’ 


Speak ; 


you in your dutics towards God and 
towards us. Learn therefore, before- 
hand, the three words which are all the 
secret of onr mysteries, and which are 
only revealed to most of the affiliated 
with so many delays and precautions. 
You have no need of a long apprentice- 
ship; and yet you will require some re- 
flection to understand their whole extent. 


| Liburiy, Fraternity, Equavity; this is the 


mysterions and profound formula of the 
work of the Invisibles.” 

‘Ts that, in fact, all the mystery?” 

s Jt docs not seein to you to be one; 


‘but examine the state of societies and 


you will see that, to men accustomed to 
be governed by despotism, Inequality, an- 
tugouism, it is an entire education, an 
entire conversion, a whole revelation, to 
come to understand clearly the human 
possibility, the social necessity and the 
moral self-denial of this triple precept: 
Literty, Fraternity, Equality. The smalt 
number of upright miuds and pure hearts 
who protest naturally against the injus- 
tice and the disorder of tyranny, seize the 
secret doctrine at the first step. Their 
progress in it is rapid, for with them it is 
only requisite to teach them the processes 
of application which we have discovered. 
Bot for the greater number, with the 
people of the world, the courtiers and the 
powerful, imagine what precaution and 
discretion are necessary before submitting 
to tł examinetion the sacicd formula 
of the eterna} work: it is necessary to 
surround it with symbols and evasions ; 
itis necessary to persuade them that it 
refers only toa fictitious liberty, confined 


Lair o 
soar E 


‘to the exercise of individual thought, of 
i 


a relative equality, extended only to the 
members of the association and practica- 
ble only in its sceret and benevolent as- 
semblies; in fine, to a romantic brother- 
hood agreed upon between a certain nun- 
ber of persons and limited to temporary 
services, to some good works, to mutual 
assistance. For these slaves of custom 
and prejudice, our mysteries are only the 
statutes of heroic orders, renewed from 


-ancient chivalry, and offering no attack 
I should not have hesitated a mou-, 


upon constituted powers, no remedy to 
the miseries of the peuple. For them 
we have only insignificant grades, degrees 
of frivolous seienee or of hackneyed anti- 
quity, a series of initiations, the strange 


_rites of which amuse their curiosity with- 


out enlightening their minds. They be- 


| lieve they know every thing and they 
“The divine thought revealed to hu-, 


know nothing.” 


“OF what use are they?” said Con- 
suelo, who listened attentively. 

‘To protect the exercise and freedom 
of labor of those who do understand and 


know,” replied the initiator: ** this will 
l f 


be explained to you. Listen first to what 


we expect from yuu. 
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‘Europe (Germany ard France es- 
peviaily) is filled with secret societies, 


subterranean laboratories in which is being | 
prepared a great revolution of which: 


Germany or France will be the crater. 


We have the key, and we endeavor ta! 
have the direction of all those associa- : 


tions, without the knowledge of the 


: api 
greater part of their members and with- 
ont any one of them having knowledge’ 


Although = 


of our connection with others. 
our object has not yet been attained, we 
have succeeded in placing our foot every 
where, and the most eminent among 


the different associates are with us and; 


second our cffuits, We will procure for 


you an adinission into all those holy sane-; 


tuaries, inio all these profane temples ; 
for corruption and frivolity have likewise 
built their cities; and in some, vice and 


z i f i 
virtue labor in the same work of destruc-’ 


tion, without the evil understanding its 
association with the good. Such is the 
law of conspiracies. 
secret of the free-masons, a great broth- 


erhoad which, under the most varied 


forms and with the most different ideas, : 


labors to organize the practice and to 
spread the notion of equality. You will 
receive all the degrees of all the rites, 
thongh women are admitted to them only 
by adoption and do not skare iu all tie 
secrets of the doctrine. We shail treat 
you asa man; we shall give you all the 
insignia, all the tiles, all the formulas 
necessary for the relations which 
shall cause you to estubiish 


we 
with 
lodges and for the negotiations with them 
which we shall entrust to you; and your 
profession, your travelling life, your tal- 
ents, the fascination of your sex, your 


youth and your beauty, your virtues, ; 


your courage, your uprightness and your 
diserction, fit you for that part and give 
us the necessary guarantics. Your past 
life, the smallest details of which we 
know, is a suficient plede to us. 
have voluntarily undergone more 
than the masenie mysteries could invent, 
and you out from 
stronger and more victorious than their 
adepts from the vain forms intended te 


try their constancy, 


have come 


Moreover, the wife 


and the pupil of Albert de Rudolstadt is 


onr daughter, our sister and our equal. 


Like Albert, we profese the preeept of | 


the divine equality of the man and the 
woman; bat compelled to recognize in 


the unhappy results of the educatign of 


your sex, in its social position and its 
customs, a dangerous frivolity and capri- 
cious instincts, we cannot practice that 
precept in all its extent; we can trust in 


a 7 $ 
only a small number of women, and there 


are secrets which we shall coufide to you 
alone. 


“The other seeret societies of the 


different nations of Europe will also be! 
F 


You will know the’ 


the: 


You; 


trials į 


them: 


opened to you by the talisman of our! 
‘investiture, in order that, through what- 


ever country you pass, you may there 
find an opportunity to second us aud serve 
lour cause. You will even penetrate, if 
necessary, into the impure society of the 
Mopses and into the other mysterious 
retreats of the gallantry and of the incre- 
dulity of the age. You will carry there 
reform and the idea of a purer and better 
understood brotherhood. You will 
‘be sullicd in your mission by the specta- 
cle of the debauchery of the great, any: 
more than you have been by that of the 
freedom of the stage. You will be a sis- 
iter of charity to wounded souls; we 
shall give you moreover the means of, 
destroying those associations which you, 
You will act principally ; 
upon your genius and your 
, fame will open to you the gates of pala- 
ices; the love of Trenck and our protec- 
tion have already given you the heart and 
the secrets of an illustrious princess. : 
You will see closely still more powerful 
personages and will make of them our 
auxiliaries. The means of attaining this; 
will be the object of private communica- 
tions of an entirely special education 
which you will bere reccive. In all the, 
courts and in all the cities of Europe: 
towards which you wish to turn your! 
' steps we shall cause you to find friends, 
associates, brothers to second you, pow- | 
‘erful protectors to secure you from the, 
dangers of your enterprise. Large sums, 
will be entrusted to you to relieve the, 
f misfortunes of our brothers and those of, 
all the unhappy who by means of the 
signals of distress may invoke the assist- ' 
ance of our order in places where you 
may be. You will institute among wo-, 
men new secret socictics, founded by us— 
upon the principles of our own, but 
adapted, in their forms and their compo- 
sition, to the usages and the manners of 
different conntrics and different classes. 
You will endeavor as much as possible to: 
bring about the cordial and sincere union. 
of the great lady and the citizen's wife, 
of the rich woman and the poor semp- 
‘stress, of the virtuous matron and the 
adventurous female artist. 
Bencvolence, such will be the formula, soft- 
ened for the persons of the world, of our: 


net 


; cannot correct. 
women į 


Tolerance and! 


real and austere formula: Equality, Fia- 
| ternity. You see, at first sight, your 
i mission is sweet for your heart and glo-! 
rious for your life; still itis not without 
-danger. We are powerful, but treachery | 
.may destroy onr enterprise and over- 
| whelm you in our disaster. Spandaw | 
: may not be the last of your prisons, nor: 
the rage of Frederick II. the only royal ; 
irage you may have to encounter, Are: 
‘you prepared for all and devoted before-: 
hand to the martyrdom of persecution? ”? ; 

* lam,” replied Consuelo. f 


jattached to your mission. 


‘ We are certain of it, and if we fear 
anything, it is not the weakness of your 
character, but the dejection of your mind. 
From this moment we must put you on 
your guard against the principal disgust 
The lower 
grades of the secret societies, and espe- 


' cially of masonry, are almost insignificant 


in our eyes and serve us only to try the 
instinets and the dispositions of the candi- 
dates. The greater part never pass those 
first degrees, in which, as I have already 
said, vain ceremonics umuse their frivo- 
lous curiosity. Into the following grades 
are admitted only persons wlio give us 
hopes, and yet these are still kept ata 
distance from the end; they are examin- 
ed, they are tried, their souls are probed, 
they are prepared for a more complete 
initiation, or they are given up to an inter- 
pretation which they could not pass with- 
out danger to the cause and to themselves, 
That is still only a nursery from whieh 
we choose the strong plants destined to be 
transplanted into the sacred forest. To 
the highest grades alone belong the im- 
portant revelations, and it is by them that 
you will enter upon the carcer. But the 
part of master imposes many duties, and 
there ceases the charm of curiosity, the 
intoxication of mystery, the illusion of 
hope. You have no longer to learn, in 
the midst of enthusiasm and emotion, that 
law which transforms the neophyte into 
an apostle, the novice into a priestess. 
You have to practise it in instructing 
others and in seeking to recruit, among 
the clean in heart and the poor in spirit, 
levites for the sanctuary. It is there, 
poor Consuelo, that you will know the 
bitterness of hopes deceived and the hard 
labors of perseverance, when you shall 
sce, among so many greedy, curious and 
boasting seekers after truth, so few seri- 
ous, firm and sincere minds, so few souls 
worthy of receiving and capable of under- 
standing it. For hundreds of children 
fell of vanity at employing the formulas 
of equality and affecting its appearance, 
you will hardly find one man penetrated 
with their importance and courageous in 
their interpretation, You will be obliged 
to speak to them in enigmas and to make 
to yourself a sad jest in deceiving them 
respecting the fundamentals of the doc- 
trine. The greater part of the princes 
whom we enrol under our banner are in 
this situation, and, adorned with vain ma- 
sonic titles which amase their foolish 
pride, serve only to guaranty to us the 
liberty of our movements and the tolerance 
of the police. Some, nevertheless, até 
sincere, or have been so. Frederick, sul 
named the Great, and certainly capable 
of being great, was received as a free- 
mason before he was king, and at that 
time, liberty spoke to his heart, equality 
to his reason. Still we surrounded his 
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hal, the Duke 


who did not reveal to him the secrets ofi of destiny, will they know that they as-|of Wellington, is only a subscriber to the 
the doctrine. Ilow we should have re- i sist us to labor against themselves. 


pented had they done so! At this mo- 


{ 


** Such is the gloomy and bitter side of 


Í Royal Humane Society; neither he nor his 
groom hold any olfice under that institution. 


ment, Frederick suspects, watches andjour work. It js necessary to make a; He is not mE o! the parkakeepaas ang pis 
va ag l : ; a -,/ no connection with the Metropolitan police. 
persecutes another masonie rite which has | compromise with certain laws of one’s 


been established at Berlin in competition i peaceful conscience, on opening the 
with the lodge over which he presides, ' to our holy fanaticism, 
and other secret societies at the head ofthat courage, 


which prince Henry, hie brother, has 
placed himself with ardor. 
prince Henry, as also the abbess of Qued- 


limburg, is not and never will be, more; 


than an initiate of the second degree. 


Frederick’s brother and sister suffer froin 
his tyranny and curse it. They willingly 
conspire against it, but for their own ad- 
vantage. 
qualities of these two princes, we shall 
never place the reins of our enterprise in 
their hands. They conspire, it is true, 
but they do not know to what a terrible 


work they lend the support of their name, | 


their fortune and their credit. They im- 
agine that they labor only to diminish the 
authority of their master, and to paralyze 
the encroachments of his ambition. 
princess Amelia even carries into her zeal 
a sort of republican enthusiasm, and she 
is not the only crowned head whom a cer- 


tain dream of antique grandeur and philo- | 


sophic revolution have agitated in these 
limes. All the little sovereigns of Ger- 
many learned Fenelon’s Telemachus by 
heart in their childhood, and now they are 
fed on Montesquieu, Voltaire and Helve- 
tius; but they do not go beyond a certain 
ideal of aristocratic goverminent, wisely 
balanced, in which they, of right, are to 
have the first places. You can judge of 
the logic and good faith of all of them, by 
the strange contrast you have seen in 
Frederick between maxims and actions, 
words and deeds. They are no more than 


copies, more or less obliterated, more or! 
less exaggerated of those models of phi-j 


losophic tyrants. But as they have not 


absolute power in their hands, their con-! 


duct is less shocking; and people may 
form illusions respecting the use they 
would make of that power. We do not 
allow ourselves to be deceived ; we permit 


these wearied masters, these dangerous į 


friends, to sit upon the thrones of our sym- 
bolic temples. They think themselves 
the pontiff’; they imagine that they hold 
the key of the sacred mysteries, as for- 
merly the chief of the holy-empire, ficti- 
tiously chosen grand-master of the secret 
tribunal, was persuaded that he com- 
manded the terrible army of the franc- 


signs and of his life. But while they be- 
lieve themselves our generals, they scrve 
us as lieutenants; and never before the 


And yet| 


Notwithstanding the eminent’ 


The, 


‚are satisfied with you. 


soul 
Will you have 
young priestess of pure 
heart and candid speech!" 

“ After all that you have told me, Iam 
no longer permitted to draw back,” re- 
plied Consuclo aficr a moment of silence. 


|“ A first scruple might lead me into a 
We know the princes, Consuelo, and we; 
know that we must never repose entire; 
confidence in them or in their courtiers. | 


scries of reservations and terrors which 
would end in cowardice. 1 have reecived 
your austere confidences ; 1 feel that I no 


longer belong to myself. Alas! yes, J 


confess it, ] shall often suffer at the part 
with which you invest me; for J have al- 
ready suffered bitterly at being obliged to 
deceive king Frederick in order to save 
friends in danger. Let me blush for the 
last time with the blush of souls virgin to 


all deception, and weep for the candor of} 


my ignorant and peaceful youth. I can- 
not avoid these regrets; but I shall retain 
no tardy and pusillanimous remorse. I 
eannot henceforth be the inoffensive and 
useless child I have formerly been; Iam 
no longer so, since I am placed between 
the necessity of conspiring against the 
oppressors of humanity or of betraying 
its liberators. I have touched the tree of 
knowledge: its fruits are bitter; but I 
shall not throw them from me. To know 
is a misfortune, but to refuse to act is a 
crime, when we du know what we should 
do.” 

“That is replying with wisdom and 
courage,” returned the initiator. ‘ We 
To-morrow even- 
ing we will proceed with your iuitiation. 


: Prepare yourself during the whole day 


fora new baptism, for a formidable en- 
gagement, by meditation and prayer, by 
confession even, if your soul is not free 
from all personal feeling.” 

To be Continued. 


(> The carth, as a whole, teems with 
plenty, yet the inhabitants starve — some 
gormandize and waste and are idle, others 
toil and pine and starve. The earth is filled 
with light and knowledge, yet the great 
masses of men pine in darkness, ignorance 
and superstition. They who ought to be the 
enlighteners of the race use their superiority 
to lead them captive at their will. — D. S. 
Whitney. 


z 


The Duke declines interfering. The gen- 


j tlernan in the water may apply to any one of 


: the officers of the Humane Socicty, or to a 
| park-kecper, or to one of the officers of pu- 
' > The Duke then touched his hat with 
_ his fore- finger, and quietly rede on, — Ilma- 
i nack for the Month. 


‘Hee.’ 


TIE QUAKER OF THE OLLEN TIME 


The Quaker of the olden tine ! 
How calin, and firm, and truc, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
| He walked the dark earth through ! 
: 
l The lust of power, the love of gain! 
The theusand lures of sin 
Around him had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


l 


With that decp insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 


He walks hy faith and not by sight, 
By faith and not by law; 

The presence of the wrong or right, 
He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother's sin his own. 


And, pausing not, for doubtful choice 
Of evils creat and small, 
i He listened to the inward voice 


f Which calls away from all. 


O! spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 


Give strength the evil to fursake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 
And love and reverence to make 
Our daily lives a prayer. 
British Friend. 


Tne Poor in New York. In New 
York probably One Hundred Thousand per- 
sons depend for a subsistance on wages paid 
ifor their daily labor, When Winter ap- 
i proaches, Business is contracted and Em- 
‘ployment is diminished, so that at least 
ı Twenty Thousand who have found work dur- 
ing the milder season are thrown out for two 
or three months, They are almost uniform- 
ily the least skilful, least effective, most 
ineagrely paid portion of our citizens. They 
i 


í 


: could hardly by pos-ibility save anything 
j When they had work; now they need fuel 


land extra clothing in addition to their former 


| wants, and have absolutely nothing. Yet 


UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTE OF THE | the landlord will be paid; every morsel of 
DuxeE oF WELLINGTON. One suminer’é ; food or firing must be paid far higher prices 
morning, the Duke was riding with his! than are charged the man of substance. — 


$ x ! grooin on the north bank of the Serpentine, i What are the unemployed to do? Remem- 
judges, masters of his power, of his de-: : 


when an unfortunate gentleman, who hadj ber they are thousands and every year is 
got out of his depth in the water, hallooed : swelling their number. What shall they do? 
Justily to his grace for assistance. His! Christian men! they are your brethren. 
zrace stopped his horse, and turning to the ; Fathers and Mothers! your children’s fate 
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may be theirs, for no®feresizht, no heaps of ' few pursuits, a few sets of associates : 
gold, avail to secure us against “the slings others only with a great number. The 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” Men? groups thus formed by the development 
of wealth! the cost of Pauperism is annual y of the alternating passion will be limited 
awelling; the next axe may sce it, if un- in their number only by de: 


checked, ab-orb halt your incomes. States cred by attraction to each of its pur- 
men! Philanthropists! what is to be done., 


the time 


AA es Sg : -` Suits. 
not to maintain thia immense multitude in k S va g 
z : When we think of the combinations 
idleness, but to give them constant and , R 2 
‘ae > -into which the twenty-six letters of our 
adequately rewarded emptoyment? This is 7 


alphabet enter in all the words of onr 
language, obsolete, modern, and yet to be 
we shall he able to appreciate 
the namber of serial combinations into 
which one thousand and eight hundred 
i persons may pass, each drawn sucecssive- 


the problem of the Age — do not attempt to, 
frown or scout it away, for it will be heard 

and heeded. 
and now ? — Tribune. 


Why not meet it thoroughly, coined ; 


For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


(Continued.) 


ly by cach of the passions which in turn 


predominate according to diflerent ages, 


Their number is, however, consider- 


Distributive or Michanizing Attractions, '. ; : : 
5 ing the time which each requires, out 


(continucd.) 

The Papillon or Alternating. We 
have in No. 24, shown its utility in har- 
monizing the interests of the Society, 
whilst providing for the integral develop- i 
ment of the individual. 
groups by the interchange of their mem-, 
bers, in a serial unity. Itis the neecssi- 
ty of variety, or change. 


‘of proportion with the comparatively brief 
-spacc of our present life It points to a 
composite immortality, in which this life, 
that which death 
shall alternate hike our sleep and waking. 

The Papillon passion, varving oecupa- 
tions and the different 
‘groups which each person enters, modi- 
fies the structure of the series, and close- 
ly interlocks their interests by the numer- 
ous combinations of the human elements 
‘composing them. 
tagonism between the interests of the 
mechanical, agricultural, scientific and 
capitalist classes, when the majority in 
exch of them belong also to each ot the 


and unlocks to us, 


It interlocks the 


associations in 


“The sun in the heavens won't pause without : 
change, 

But speeds on, o’er lands and o'er oceans to 
range ; 

The wave will not pause on the same lonesome : 
strand ; 

The winds they go roaring with might through 
the land.” 


circumstanecs and phases of character. ' 


There can be no an--. 


So in all nature, whether we regard the 
atom, alternately existing as an clement) 
of the crystal, the plant, the animal; the 


others. 
Objections to the Papillon distribution 


will arise from the fact, that a man does 


drop of water, now blended with the! best that which he is most accustomed to 
power of the ship-devouring  billow,!do, and that continual distraction in his 
now fixed, itself a vast acria] sea, occupations will prevent the attainment of 


to some wondering insect eye, as it excellenecinany onc. How little this ex- 


trembles in a tulip’s cup — now fulling, a . cellence depends, however, on the length , 


tear of emotion on some fair maiden’s: of time oceupied in a special lubor, we 
cheek, — still thus, all * elements perpet-! may understand from the skill and suc- 
ual cirele multiform and mix and nourish 
all things, varying to their great maker's 
still new praise,’’—so likewise man, 
owning in his nature the same Jaw that 
causes the day to succeed the night, and 
spring to follow winter; living in alter- 
nate phases of action and rest, manifest- 
ing the law of periodicity in the pulsa- 
tions of his heart, in his sleep, bis hun- 


cess of surgeons who are not engaged in 
operating more than half an hour in the 
! day. Many do not operate oftener than 
“once in several weeks. God in organiz- 
‘ing us with many mental and moral fac- 
ulties, and many groups of muscles, has 
“expressed his intention that they should 
; have each its appropriate action ; and thus 
‘all, their integral harmonic developinents, 


ger, his habits both animal and spiritual ‘| Will provisions essential to this interfere j 


in the action of every fibre of nerve and | with the excellence of industrial products? 
muscle that compose his frame ;—with' Shall we expect a man to do his best 


man, the Papillon passion is a necessity of work, when he is compelled to labor- 
organization. ‘There is no pursuit, which all day, and for many weeks together at’ 


for a few hours, in its periodical order, a single unvarying species of toil, often 
variety cannot render attractive to some one in itself unattractive to him ; or when 
one; none which, however attractive in he works under the impulse of attraction 
itself, monotony will not render repug- at something which he docs because he 
pant to all. 


associates. Those in whom the passion sustained? Add to this that we take a 
is weak will content themselves with a/ pride in the excellence of what we do by 


Man requires a composite’ prefers it to anything else, aud just as 
variety : first of occupations; secondly of long and no longer than this attraction is’ 


‘our free will, hut none in what the com- 
pulsion either of persons or of circum- 
stances forces us The emulative 
eabalist feeling of each group is brought 
into play; it excites them to surpass 


to. 


every other group in the same series or 


depariment, in the excellence of their 
product. ‘This execllence also will se- 
enre to them the highest dividend in the 
distribution of profits. In the large in- 
dustrial establishments of onr cities, on 
the contrary, it is a common practice to 
‘turn off the best, most skilful and prac- 
tised hands to make room for the Tabor of 
apprentices, who in consideration of the 
privilege of learning the trade receive lit- 
tle or no pay. 

In reference to the first years of crude 
Association, formed from the distorted and 
one-sided elements of civilization, the ob- 
jection to the Papillon distribution will be 
to a certain extent valid. The number of 
groups and of industrial departments in 
‘which men as we now find them can 
‘work to advantage, is very small. So 
‘far as the principle of interlocking the 
groups by alternating their individual ele- 


ments, is carried but in a new organiza- 
tion by the adult members, it will be at 
a elear pecuniary loss, which each will 
caleulste his own ability to support. It is 
only in the second generation, that the 
pecuniary advantages of alternation will 
begin to be appreciated; as that will be 
composed of members educated from in- 
faney to the practice of many industrial 
vocations, 

The sacrifice of time, from this and 
other obstructions of the mechanism in 
the first years, and the reduced time of 
workipg, mov be estimated to subtract 
abont one-half from the value of produc- 
tive industry, among the same number of 
individuals compared with the compulso- 
ry labors of civilization. In full Pha- 
lanxes of one thousand to two thousand 
members, this will be much legs the case, 
from the advantuges of selection afforded 
by the great number of industrial depart- 
ments; and it will be much more than 
compensated by the opening afforded for 
Jabor-saving machines, and by the econo- 
mies of unitary management as to fires, 
kitchens, &c. &c., but it is to small com- 
binations an obstacle of great weight. 

Whilst harmonizing the interests of 
the series, the Papillon guaranties to our 


various faculties and sentiments, to all 
our attractions, such culture as will con- 
stitute for the individual an integral de- 
velopment, the sound mind in a sound 
body, and a happiness in which the plea- 
sures associated with the healthy action 
of each faculty will be intensified by the 
frequently recurring stimulus of novelty. 
We now sce its influence illustrated in 
the integral physical development of the 
athlete, who has given to all his groups 


of muscles their healthy exercise, when 
contrasted with the clumsy and dispro- 
portionate power of the blacksmith’s 
massive arm, or with the slight chest of 
a dancing master who has only developed 
the muscles of his leg. 

We mark its influence in comparing a 
Milton, the soldier, statesman, poet, sage, 
and withal a man of glorious presence, 
with the sickly refinement of a Cowper. 

The Papillon passion is eminently the 
Esculapius of the passions. This we 
instinctively recognize when we take a 
friend broken in health or heart to for- 
eign countries. The change is in gener- 
al, however, mercly external, and fails of 
its object by its simplism. While men’s 
hearts are shut to each other in cold scl- 
fishness, the poor wanderer will seldom 
find any new hearth of Jove. It is only! 
in the large Phalanx home of Universal 
Unity, that together with fresh climates 
and novel customs he will obtain the com- 
posite varicty of a new industrial, sensu- 
ous and affectional sphere. 

The diseases of civilization are chiefly 
due to excess or to exhaustion, both con- 
sequent upon monotony of life. 

In its action out of the serial order, 
this passion for variety and novelty is pe- 
culiarly mischievous. “If the blind lead! 
the blind, then shall both fall into the 
ditch,” and if the physician himself be 
sick, what shall become of his patients? 

Here, where man’s energies are not 
yet crushed by the abject poverty and the! 
arbitrary Jaws under which the laboring 
serf of other climes lies prostrate, but 
where our free institutions have not yet 
ripened their fruit, and a monotonous and 
repugnant system of industry, inherited | 
from the dark ages of poverty, ignorance | 
and servitude still fetters his nature; it is] 
here we should expect the passion for! 
change, resisted by the monotony of the; 
isolated household and the wearing toil of 
base necessity, to writhe in its wildest 
freaks. Here the spirit of unrest in 
politics, religion, industry, society, should | 
burn in the feverish life, and stamp its 
haggard lines on our American features. 

In space, a bed between the occans, and 
from Maine to Mexico; ice at our head, 
fire at our feet, a curtained arch of light 
standing at the same moment on the 
double prism of dawn and sunset, is all | 
too narrow for our fevered tossings. In 
occupations, free to follow each, though 
not to combine many, we see men im- 
pelled by the recoil of this spring, (denied | 
an integral development by varied and at- ; 
tractive industry, where all their powers 
may be turned to profit,) wasting brilliant ! 
energy in fragmentary effort, and passing, 
not always in progressive order, through. 
the farm, the school, the shop, the facto- 
ry, daguerrotyping, lecturing, authorship; | 
leaving no ‘‘ foot-print on the sands of! j 


i . a 
upon those which are common to us with 


‘given for its manifestation, the suppres- ! 


' development, 


lof gravitation.) 


tals: : 
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Time ” that the next wave may not ef: 
face, and too often illustrating the prov- | 
erb that tta rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” 


Resisted at our meagro tables, it Hus 
our streets with 
stands for all manner of abominations, į 
assisting our other bad arrangements in 


shops and huckster 


naturalizing dyspepsia. 

Barred within the narrow easte of a! 
family circle whose members are thinned, 
scattered and estranged by the necessi- 
ties of their livelihood, we lose that God- ; 
appointed sphere of relationships of 
character, where love, friendship and am- | 
bition should wake an eternal music in; 
the chords of our being. 

Denied the play of our affective attrac- 
tions, we arc thrown back upon the scn- 
suous; not upon their higher develop- 
ments in art, only open to the rich, but 
the brutes: 
should he a characteristic vice of eiviliza- 
tion, and that in the excitement of spiritu- 
ous drinks, tea, coffee, tobaeco and opium, 
we should seek some vent for the life sup- | 
pressed in its higher manifestations ? 

Liebig has shown from the connec- 
tion of vital forec, as of other forins of 
electricity, with oxidation and analogous 
chemical changes, (the amount evolved 
being proportioned to the material under- 
going molecular change,) that this force 
like others is Just for one purpose in the 
ratio that it is expended in other purposes, 
and that a balance exists between the 2c- , 
tivity of inteHection and muscular motion, 
and between them both and that of diges- 
tion, circulation and the other organic | 
functions ; thus proclaiming the unity of 

organic with animal and spiritual life. It 
is the consequence of this unity, and the 
converse of Licbig’s proposition,- that 
with a certain datum of vital energy and | 
eertain forms or modes of attraction 


is it strange that intemperance 


sion in one direction necessitates a great- ; 
er impulse to the channels left open. 

Now arises the question whose answer ; 
is the key to human destiny. How to; 
convert the subversive into the harmonic ; 
expression of the attraction for varicty, 
which regulates for all our other attrac- : 
| tions the conditions of action? Resist- 
ance to an attraction causes a subsequent | 
or a perversion, intense in; 


. . ATEI H 
the ratio of that resistance. Fling a' 


l ehutting them: 


‚Stone up into the air, it will not simply; 


come down again to rest on the surface, , 
but wili bury itselfin the sand ; (attraction . 
Grind and dissolve a, 
handful of salt, and as the solution evapo- i 


| rates, you will find a more perfect and in- ' 
thus conferred on ns by God, is compos- 


timate apposition of its particles in erys- 
(attraction of cohesion.) The lon-, 
ger you starve a creature short of injur- , 
ing his structure, the more intense will be | 
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his diresiðn and the quicker he will fate 
ten after it: (assimilative attraction.) 

It is in hours of silence and darkness 
that voiecs and spectra come from within 
‘the past-hauuted caves of the soul,” 


and repeat themselves upon our passive 


sense in dreams and visions: the longer 
we suspend the action of any sense, the 


l greater becomes its susceptibility to im- 


When we would sce in a 
we prepare our eyes by first 
(visual and aural attrac- 


pressions. 
dim Jight, 


tions.) 

Who knows not that an ordent love, a 
high ambition, or devoted friendship, but 
gain new strength from obstacles opposed 


ito them? (affective attractions.) 


As the eonverse of this proposition, 
we find that a surfeit or exccssive gratifi- 
cation of an attraction prevents its subse- 
quent manifestation in a degree propor- 
tioned to that excess. We grow blind by 
gazing at the sun, and are deafened by 
the cannon’s roar. 

The cold bath is a safeguard from the 
pulmonary scourges of our climate, by 
diminishing our sensibility to the weather. 
Ilighly seasoned food impairs our sense of 
taste, and we become 4fasé or deadened by 
the very success of a lave or ambition 
which has rendered life monotonous. 

To convert the subversive into the har- 
inonic development of attraction, we must 
then avoid the results of both repression 
and excess. We must strike the medium 
which gratifies cach just to such an ex- 
tent as to attain the equality of destiny 
with attraction, a state which is no longer 
ouc of action or motion, but of sensation 
or being. After attaining this point, 
which is the point of harmanic eapression 
for each attraction turn; we wish 
through the attraction for variety, to pre- 
vent destiny or gratification from execed- 
ing attraction, and thereby depriving it 
of the conditions of healthy action at its 
next normal period. To effect this, we 
must at each point of harmonic expres- 
sion or equality of destiny with attraction, 
call into play some other attraction, into 
whose channel the current of life 
(which always retains a constant ratio te 
the sum of the forces of all our attrac- 
tions,) shall be diverted by an absorbent 
sulshitulion, 

God in making this neecssity for change 
in itself a strong attraction, has spared ug 
minute and complex calculations which it 
would have been necessary for each so- 
ciety to make befure it could so classify 
its groups of industry and of pleasure, as 
to furnish to each individual in it these 
indispensable to his healthy 
The benefit 


in 


conditions, 
and integral development. 


ite: Ist. Positive, in converting into an 
essential pleasure, by investing with at- 
traction which he retains the exclusive 
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prerogative of bestowing, what would 
otherwise have been a simple neccssity, 
and like all other necessities, recognized 
only by our reason, have been painfully 
and unwillingly obeyed. 2d. Negative, 
in relieving man’s reason of a distribution 
of social functions, so difficult at the 
transition from incoherent action to the or- 
ganization of groups and series, that rea- 
son might fail of its end. It would have 
been necessary to calculate the normal 
force of each attraction, for each individ- 
ual; since no two individuals have been 
endowed by God with the same character 
or the same relative force of the different 
attractions whose mutual ratio constitutes 
character. It would be only by patient 
experiment, and a faculty of observing 
both physical and psychical conditions 
which few have ever exerted upon the 
questions of social science, that such 
knowledge could be attained ; for not only 
would the calculation need to recognize in 
its sliding scale such modifying causes as 
the changes of age, of marriage, of pa- 
ternity, &c., which are susceptible of a 
true appreciation, but also the abnormal 
play of attractions, some of which have 
been long starved and suppressed, others 
surfeited, in the inonotonous life ofour pres- 
ent and past incoherence. All this, God 
regulates for each and fur all by a direct in- 
stinctual attraction for change and novel- 
ty, ‘a compass of permanent social rev- 
elation, whose needle at once reveals and 
stimulates by impulses as true at all 
times and in all places as the lights of 
onr reason would be variable and deceit- 
ful.” We have only to give it its condi- 
tion of action by organizing the series. 
To be Continued. 


REVIEW. 


Views a-Foot: or Europe scen with Knap- 
sack and Staff. By J. Bavard Taytor. 
With a Preface by N. P. Winiis. In 
Two Parts. New York and London. 
Wiley and Putnam. 191, 202. 

This is a very agreeable book of trav- 
els. It will find its way to public favor, 
independently of Mr. N. P. Willis's 
Preface, which announces it to the world, 
or the peculiar cireamstances under which 
it was written, that at once awaken a 
friendly interest in the author. Mr. Tay- 
lor, it seems, was an apprentice in a 


printing office, but before he became of 


age, determined to gratify an enthusiastic 


beholding the wonders of foreign coun- 
tries with his own eyes. 
pecuniary means, he was obliged for a 
uine to remain in suspense, but resolving 
at length, to shape his plans by his cir- 
cumstances, aud to adupt the cheapest 
possible modes of travelling, he com- 
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‘volume is the first fruits. Having, after 
repeated disappointments, made arrange- 
ments to write for one or two newspapers 
in Philadelphia, he received a smal! sum 
in advance, which, together with the 
avails of poems published in Graham's 
Magazine, put him ia possession of about 
a hundred and forty dollars, with which 
he determined to start, trusting to future 
remuneration for letters, or if that should 
fail, to his skill as a compositor, intend- 
ing, at the worst, to work his way through 
Europe, like the German Handwerker. 
Remittances, received frem time to time, 
enabled him to stay abroad two years, 
during which he travelled on foot upwards 
of three thousand miles in Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
obliged, however,” he tells us, * to use 
the strictest economy ; to live on pilgriin 
fare, and do penance in rain and cold. 
My means several times entirely failed ; 
bat I was always relieved from serious 
difficulty through unlooked for friends, or 
some unexpected turn of fortune. Bat 
the main object of my pilgrimage is ac- 
complished. I visited the principal places 
of interest in Europe, enjoyed her grand- 
est scenery, and the marvels of ancient 
and modern art, — became familiar with 
other languages, other customs, and other 
institutions, and returned home, after two 
years absence, willing now, with satisfied 
curiosity, to resume life in America.” 
The whole tour was performed at an ex- 
pense of less than five hundred dollars, 
and this sum earned on the road. 

These circumstances would disarm 
criticism, even if the book were below 
mediocrity. But it stands in need of no 
indulgence of this kind. It is written in 
a singularly modest and unpretending 
style, with great simplicity, and often 
with great beauty, of language, and pre- 
sents a faithful record of the impressions 
made by foreign travel on a sincere and 
susceptible mind. The author presents 


“I was 


intending to do so, and seems by his 
frank manners, good nature, and buoyan- 


wherever he went. We trust he will 


‘back from his interesting foreign tour. 


1 


menced the tour, of which the present: itself. 


himself in a very favorable light, without 


cy of temperament, to have made friends 


find the paths of literature, into which he 
has made so successful an entrance, no 
less attractive and exciting, than those 
of his wanderings of which he has 
given us such a pleasing description. 
When we meet him again, as we un- 
doubtedly shall, in the field of authorship, | 
desire, which he had long cherished, of, may he show as true and refined a taste, 
as pure and genial feelings, and as great 
Destitute of, intellectual modesty, as he now brings 


A few selections, taken almost at ran- 
dom from these volumes, we are sure will i single one in a cart, and sometimes two fastened 
gratify our readers, and lead them to wish 
for further acquaintance with the work 


The following is from achapter enti- 
tled ‘Scenes in and around Heidel- 
berg.” 


“We Intely visited the great University Li- 
brary. You walk through one ball after another, 
filled with books of all kinds, from the monkish 
manuscript of the middle ages, to the most ele- 
gant print of the present day. There is some- 
thing to me more impressive in a library like 
this than a solemn cathedral. I think involun- 
tarily of the hundreds of mighty spirits who 
speak from these three hundred theusand vol- 
umes—of the toils and privations with which 
genius has ever struggled, and of its glorious 
reward, Asinachurch, one feels as it were, 
the presence of God; not because the place 
has been hallowed by his worship, but because 
all around stand the inspirations of his spirit, 
breathed through the mind of genius, to men. 
And if the mortal remains of saints and heroes 
do not repose within its walls, the great and 
good of the whole carth are there, epeaking 
their counsels to the searcher for truth, with 
voices whose last reverberation will die away 
only when the globe falls into ruin. 

“A few nights ago there was a wedding of 
peasants aeress the river. In order to celebrate 
it particularly, the guests went to the house 
where it waa given, by torchlight. The night 
was quite dark, and the bright red torches glow- 
ed on the surface of the Neckar, as the two 
couriers galloped along the banks to the bride- 
groom's house. Herc, after much shouting and 
confusion, the procession was arranged, the 
two riders started back again with their torches, 
and the wagons containing the guests followed 
after with their flickering lights glancing on the 
water, till they disappeared around the foot of 
the mountain. The choosing of conscripts also 
took place latcly. The law requires one per- 
son out of every hundred to become a soldier; 
and this, in the city of Heidelberg, amounts to 
nearly one hundred and fifty. lt was a sad 
spectacle. The young men, or rather boys, who 
were chosen, went about the city with cockades 
fastened on their hats, shouting and singing, 
many of them quite intoxicated. I could not 
help pitying them, because of the dismal, me- 
chanical life they are doomed to follow. Many 
were rough, ignorant peasants, to whom nearly 
any kind of life would be agrecable; but there 
were some whcse countenances spoke other- 
wise, and I thought involuntarily, that thar 
drunken gaiety was only affected to conceal 
their real feelings with regard to the lot that 
had fallen upon them, 

“Weare gradually becoming accustomed to 
the German style of living, which is very differ- 
ent from our own. Their cookery is new to us, 
but is, nevertheless, good. We have every day 
a different kind of soup, so I have supposed 
they keep a regular list of three hundred and 
sixty-five, onc for every day in the year! Then 
we have potatoes ‘done up’ in oil and vinegar, 
veal flavored with orange peel, barley pudding, 
d all sorts of pincakes, boiled artichokes, and 
always rye bread, in loaves a yard long! Never- 
theless, we thrive on such dict, and I have 
rarely enjoyed more sound and refreshing sleep 
‘than in their narrow and coffin-like beds, uD- 
comfortable as they seem. Many of the Ger- 
man customs are amusing. We never see oxen 
| working here, but alwayr cows, sometimes 3 


1 
| an 


i together by a yoke across their horns. The 
women labor constantly in the fields; from our 
window we can hear the nut-brown maidens 
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ainging their cheerful songs among the vine- į were to witness the festival for the first time, ! each one shall win as much as he gives, which 


yards on the mountain side. Their ccstume, 
too, is odd enough. Below the tight-fitting 
vest they wear sucha number of short skirts, 
one above another, that it reminds one of an 
animated hogshead, with a head and shoulders 
starting out from the top. J have heard it 
gravely asserted that the wealth of a German 


damsel may be known by counting the number | 


of her ‘ kirtles.’ 
marked that it would be an excellent costume 
for falling down a precipice!” 


An acquaintance of mine re- 


His description of Christmas and New 


Year in Germany, presents an attractive ` 


picture of the domestic customs of that 
genial country. 


“ We have lately witnessed the most beauti- 
ful and interesting of all German festivals — 
Christmas. This is here peculiarly celebrated. 
About the commencement of December, the 
Christ-market or fair, was opened in the Ræmer- 


berg, and has continued to the present time. ; 


The booths, decorated with green boughs, were | 
filled with toys of various kinds, among which 
during the first days the ficure of St. Nicholas 


was conspicuous. There were bunches of wax ! 


ı were lighted at night, our street had the appear- 


we were not allowed to see them prepared, in, 


order that the effect might be as great as possi- | 


ble. The market in the Ramerberg Square | 
grew constantly larger and more brilliant. Ev- | 
ery night it was lit up with limps and thronged 
. with people. Quite a forest sprang up in the 
Street before our door. The old stone house ` 
opposite, with the traces of so many centuries | 
on its dark face, seemed to stand in the midst | 
of agirden, It was a pleasure to go out every | 
evening and see the children rushing to and fro, 
| shouting and secking out toys from the booths, 

and talking all the time of the Christmas that 

was so near. The poor people went by with j 
their little presents hid under their cloaks, lest 

their children might see them; every heart was 

glad, and every countenance wore a smile of: 
secret pleasure. 

“Finally, the day before Christmas arrived. 
The strects were so full, I could scarce mike 
my way through, and the sale of trees went on 
more rapidly than ever. These were commonly 
branches of pine or fir, set upright in a little 
Miniature garden of moss. When the lamps 


ance of an illuininated garden. We were pro- 


hibited from entering the rooms up stairs in 


candles to illuminate the Christmas tree, ginger- 
bread with printed mottos in poetry, beautiful 
little earthenware, basket-work, and a wilder- 
ness of playthings. The Sth of December, being 
Nicholas evening, the booths were lighted up, 
and the squire was filled with boys, running 
from one stand to another, all shouting and talk- | 
ing together in the most joyous confusion. ' 
Nurses were going around, carrying the smaller 
children in their arms, and parenta bought 
presents decorated with sprigs of pine and car- | 
ried them away. Some of the shops had beav- | 
tiful toys, as for instance, a whole grocery store ` 
in miniature, with barrels, hoxes and drawers, ' 
all filled with sweet-meats; a kitchen with a 
stove and all suitable utensils, which could | 
really be used, and sets of dishes of the most | 
diminutive patterns. All was a scene of activity ; 
and joyous feeling. | 
“ Many of the tables had bundles of rods ; 
with gilded bands, which were to be used that ' 
evening by the persons who represented St. 
Nicholas. In the family with whom we reside, 
one of our Gerinan friends dressed himself very 
comically, with a mask, fur robe and long ta-. 
pering cap. He came in with a bunch of rods 
and a sack, anda broom for a sceptre. After 
we all had received our share of the beating, he 
threw the contents of his bag on the table, and 
while we were scrambling for the nuta and 
apples, gave us many smart raps over the fingers. 
In many families the children are made to say, 
‘I thank you, Herr Nicolaus,’ and the rods are 
hung up in the room till Christmas to keep them 
in good behavior. This was only a forerunner 
of the Christ-kindchen’s coming. The Nico-! 
laus is the punishing spirit, the Christ-kindchen l 
the rewarding one. 


“When this time was over, we all began pre- ' 


paring secretly our presents for Christmas. Ev- 
ery day there were consultations about the | 


things which should be obtained. It was so, 


arranged that all should interchange presents, 
but nobody must know beforchand what he 


i feast, this Christmas time! 
; from happy hearts went up on that evening to 


which the grand ceremony was to take place, 
being obliged to take our seats in those arranged j 
for the guests, and wait with impatience the 
hour when Christ-kindchen should call. 
ral relations of the family came, and what was i 
more agreeable, they brought with them five or ' 
six children. I was anxious to see how they 
would view the ceremony. Finally, in the 
middle of an interesting conversation, we heard , 
the bell ringing up the stairs. We all started 
up. and made for the door. lran up the steps 
with the children at my heels, and at the top 
met a blaze of light coming from the open door 
that dazzled me. In each room stood a great 
table, on which the presents were arranged, 
amid flowers and wreaths. From the centre, 
rose the beautiful Christmas tree covered with 
wax tapers to the very top, which made it near- 
ly as light as day, while every bough was hung 
with sweetmeats and gilded nuts. The children | 
ran shouting around the table, hunting their 
presents, while the older persons had theirs 
pointed out to them. I had quite a little library 
of German authors as my share; and many ofj 
the others received quite valuable gifts. 

“ But how beautiful was the heart-felt joy that 
shone on every countenance! As each one 
discovered, he embraced the givers, and al] was 
a scene of the purest feelings. It is a glorious 
What a chorus 


Seve- 


Heaven! Full of poetry and feeling and glad 
associations, it is here anticipated with joy, and 
leaves a pleasant memory behind it. We may 
laugh at such simple festivals at home, and pre- 
fer to shake ourselves loose from every shackle . 
that bears the rust of the Past, but we would 
certainly be happier if some of these beautiful 
old customs were better honored. They renew 
the bond of fecling between families and friends. 
and strengthen their kindly sympathy; even | 
life-long friends require occasions of tbis kind: 
to freshen the wreath that binds them together. 


would receive. What pleasure there was in 
all these secrct purchases and preparations! 
Scarcely anything was thought or spoken of but 
Christmas, and every day the consultations be- 
came more numerous and secret. The trees 
were bought sometime beforehand, but as we 


“ New Year's Eve is also favored with a pe- 
‘euliar celebration in Germiny. Every body | 

remains up and makes himself merry till mid- ! 
' night. The Christmas trees are again lighted, i 
:and while the tapers are burning down, the fam- j 
‘ily play for articles which they have purchased . 
| and hung on the boughs. It is so arranged that 


change of articles makes much amusement. 
Onc of the ladies rejoiced in the possession of 
a red glk handkerchief and a cake of soap, 
while a cup and saucer and a pair of scissors 
fell to my lot! As midnight drew near, it was 
louder in the strects, and companies of people, 
some of them singing in chorus, passed by on 
their way to the Zeil. Finally three-quarters 
struck, the windows were opened and every one 
waited anxiously for the clock to strike. At 
the first sound, such a cry arose as one may 
imagine when all set their lungs going at once, 
Every body in the house, in the street, over the 
whole city, shouted, ‘ Prosst Neu Jahr!’ In 
families, all the membera embrace each other, 
with wishes of happiness for the new year. 
Then the windows are thrown open, and they 
cry to their neighbors or those passing by. 

© After we had exchanged congratulations, 
Dennett, B- and I set out forthe Zeil. Tbe 
streets were full of people, shouting to one 
another and to these standing at the open win- 
dows, We failed not to cry, ‘Prosst Neu Jahr !? 
wherever we saw a damscl at the window, and 
the words came back to us more musically than 
we sent them. Along the Zeil the spectacle 
was most singular. The great wide street was 
filled with companies of mcn, marching up and 
down, while from the mass rang up one deafen- 
ing, unending shout, that seemed to pierce the 
black sky above. The whole scene looked 
stranger and wilder from the flickering light of 
the swinging lamps, and } could not help think- 
ing it must resemble a night in Paris during the 
Freach Revolution. We joined the crowd and 
used our lungs as well as any of them. For 
some time after we returned’ home, companies 
passed by, singing, ‘with us ‘tis ever so!’ but at 
three o’clock all was again silent.” 


Lucretia, or the Children of Night. By 
Sir E. Butwer Lytton, Bart. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1847. 


pp. 168. 


Mr. Bulwer, or as we suppose he is 
now canonically styled, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart., has the merit, such as it 
is, of a very sincere and bitter hatred 
of the social institutions of England. 
No writer has shown up, in more vivid 
colors, the frivolity and heartlessness of 
her fashionable circles, the sordid vulgar- 
ity of her monied interest, and the luxu- 
riance of crime in the midst of her brist- 
ling legal technicalities. He criticizes 
prevailing evils, however, in the tone of 
a morose cynic, rather than with the 
large hope of a philanthropist. He sees 
clearly into the rotten depths of social 
corruption, but has no insight into the 
glorious harmony of a trne social order. 
The influence of his writings, according- 
ly, in this respect, is not of a healthy or 
inspiring nature. If we see nothing be- 
yond the masses of pollution and wretch- 
edness, on which modern civilization is 
founded, we can scarce avoid becoming 
misanthropes. Bulwer gives us no elue 
to the futnre. He has no perception of 
the Jaws of social progress. With his 
unrivalled powers of description, and the 
akill with which he paints the workings 
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of individual passion, he has no compre- 
hension of the human soal as a whole. 
Hence, he enkindles us with no fresh 
enthusiasm, there is no magnetic thrill in 
his touch, and after fascinating us with, 
the wizard energy of his language, he! 
leaves us despairing of the present, and 
hopeless of the future. 

The present work is not equal to many 
of his former productions, regarded as a, 
piece of composition. 
sages of wonderful magnificence, exqui- 
site tenderness, and the rare picturesque | = 
effect, which characterizes his writings 
generally ; but as a whole, the execution 
is feeble, the story complicated and awk- 
ward, and the descriptions of nature and 
character, though high-colored, compara- 
tively lifeless. 

A far higher degree of artistic skill, 
however, should not protect the book 
from indignant condemnation. It is 
throughout a tale of perfidy, diabolical 
intrigues, juvenile and hoary iniquity, 
monstrous female depravity, poison, 
bloodshed, and multiplied murders. The 
attempt to fashion such materials into a 
work of art is an outrageous bravado. 
No graphic ability can excuse such an 
atrocious insult to humanity. It reminds | 
us of the celebrated French painter, 
who gathered subjects for his infernal 
pencil, from the agonies and horrors of 
the guillotine. 

The principal characters which figure 
on the bloody canvass here portrayed, arc , 
specimens of that rare moral depravity, 
which no degree of intellectual develop- 
meut or culture, no force of social posi- 
tion or circumstances, can save from an 
insane delight in the commission of crime, 
which breathes the atmosphere of murder; 
as does the peasant the air of his native 
hills, and which finds no appropriate 
nutriment but in the fruits of Just and 
blood. You might as well take the 
howls of a mad-house for the materials 
of a concert, as clothe such demons as 
Mr. Bulwer’s Lucretia, Dalibard, and 
Gabriel, in the gorgeous drapery of 
high-wrought fiction. 

Loathesome as are the details of this 
work, they bring before us the example 
of such Satanic relf-reliance, such proud 
and lofty defiance of opinion and custom, 
such terrific steadfastness of purpuse and 
energy of execution, such calm, unquail- 
ing diabolism in every emergency, that 
they would givre, for a certain order of 
minds, a wild, hellish fascination to the 
foulest deeds. If the art of secret poi- 
soning, so common in Italy during the 
middle ages, and said to be now gaining 
ground in England, can be made to revive 
in the present century, Sir E. Bulwer! 
Lytton cannot be held guiltless of warm- 
ing the viper into life. 

We denounce the moral tendency of 


It contains pas- 


| full, 


Lewin therefore, without sweetening | They apene with the overture to La 
Deane Bianche, ina manner which lacked 
life, progres- 
sion, unity of effort, nor (for their num- 
The second over- 
wings of their thousand agencies, from! ture, however well played, was new to us 
‘and left which should 
prompt ds to inquire its name or author. 
Madam Ablainowicz, as a singer, com- 
mands our Her noble 
wealth of voice shrunk somewhat in that 


our words. 
If the fastidious Messrs. ITarpers are | 
willing for the sake of gold to spread 
I 
the 


neither precision, delicacy, 


such an infamous publication on bers) ample coloring. 


Canada to Carolina, they should be visit- no impression 
ed with the summary retribution of an! 
outraged public opinion. The man who 
poisons the fountains of popular literature 
is no less guilty than the crafty murder- : 


ess described in this volume. 


admiration. 


place, which makes all solos so low; but 
there was heart and substance, and life- 
like glossy roundness to all her notes, 
and her style was one of deep chaste 
secmed a plenty of 
[strength in reserve. She gave the Una 
‘voce of Rossini in a somewhat less im- 
passioned and impulsive style than we 
have been used to hear it sung in; and 
yet a style more true to nature, not less 
to art. Her “Swiss Boy,” with 
variations, displayed a fluency and flexi- 
bility of voice worthy of Cinti Darnourean. 
had only to appear; his name, his compo- But the most beautiful was the Tyrolean 
sitions, his position in the musical world, air by Liszt, ‘the Wanderer,” with 
had prepared for him beforchand numer- | echoing flute accompaniment by Mr. 
ous admirers, to whom it was too good a: Kyle, in which that gentleman displayed 
thing to find him suddenly amongst far better taste, than in the Irish Pot- 
them. “ Variations a Ja Herz” have pourri of his Solo. We find no fault 
been the staple of parlor, school and eon-' with its execution; but as a composition 
cert playing for these twelve years back’ it was below the standard of the evening. 
among us; and whole armies of misses; Mrs. Loder’s singing was very finished 
now and misses once were curious to see and expressive, especially in the air from 
how easy and how graceful a thing the Cimarosa, a gicam of whose warm mel- 
author makes of what to them has been | low light is a rare pleasure amid the 
matter of much patient labor and indiffer- ‘colder modern glare which has cclipsed 
ent success. With such a guaranty of him. 

interest every where, he could journey | But what of Herz? 
like an emperor among his subjects, and ' heart of the entertainment! 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
HENRI HERZ IN BOSTON. 


This oldest, aud still perhaps most 
popular, of the New-Schvol pianists, has 
at lust appeared in Boston, and, as is, 
usual with him every where, before by! 
far the largest audiences ever commanded than 
there by any artist in the same line. It! 
was enough that it was Texar ITerz; he 


i feeling ; * there 


What of the 
It was a 


give concerts on a generous scale, with very refined, mildly glowing, rather than 
i Í £ 


orchestra and additional “assistance ’? in ,impetuously heating heart, that very gen- 
so that no accessories should be tly stole upon you, warmed you just 
wanting to the effect of his mnsic. ‘enough and left you pleased and placid, 

The severe storm thwarted our inten-, without any after-penalty of unsubduable 
tions of hearing him the first night; but ‘excitement. It flowed through the enter- 
the words ‘* POSITIVELY ONLY ” most po- tainment like the unpretending perfect- 
litely changed their meaning to furnish us ness of true politeness. Exquisite fin- 
a second opportunity, which we did not ish, uniform proportion and timeliness, 
let ship. — By the way, let no grammari- | clearest certainty of design, and steady 
ans say that the word ‘ positively ” does ' progress in the unfolding of it, were the 
not admit of degrees of comparison ; one general characteristics of his playing and 
season of concert-going will teach them his composition, which are inseparably 
better.—At an early hour on Saturday owe. Perhaps the greatest excctlence of 
evening the great unmusically remodelled , ; his work is its symmetrical progress. It 
Tremont Theatre, now ** Tremont Tem-! comes upon you and it leaves you like a 
ple,” was filled, hoth galleries and main day. His whole performance is like one 
floor, by those who consider theinselves. Crescendo et Diminuendo, exquisitely pro- 
emphatically “ Boston,” swelled by more; portioned and prolonged. And yet it isal- 
aspirants for that honor to a goodly, de- ; together the form of the thing; the sub- 
eent crowd of twelve or thirteen hundred, i stance seems but slight, and plants no 
and of every age and quality that passes ' seeds of permanent thonght or emotion in 
for important, from grave to gay, from you. It is the perfection of form, of 
venerable to very juvenile. manner; absolute ease and tact in hand- 
very good orchestra (that of the Philhar- ling every thing, in meciing every little 
monic Seciety,) led by Schmidt, whose ;emergeney. The newspapers are right 
accompaniment really buoyed up and did about Merz; his is “ gentlemanly play- 
not drown the principal performers. jing.” Drawing-rocm ease and elegance, 


There was a 


BING 
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as far from the briefest possibility of dul-| enthusiasm in this, showing 
ness, as they are from anything very calm gentility is not purchased at the 
original or inspiring, are the sentiments expense of all free, wild life. 
of his music. 


Being en- 
, cored, he Yandce-doodied in a far from 


His first piece was his second Concerto serious manner, which is decidedly the: 


for piano-forte and orchestra, in three ‘best, if such stale demands must still be 
parts, Allegro maestoso, Adagio pastorale, answered. The * Bravura Variations on 
(in the Scotch style,) and Swiss Rondo.| the Terzett from Le Pre aur clercs** com- 
This displays perhaps as fully as any- bined all his brilliancy, delicacy and vari- 
thing he has done, his merits as a corn- ;ety, and dismissed the audience exqui- 
poser; of which the chief one is the, sitely satisficd, if not deeply moved. 

power of graceful appropriation of what-j It was one of the most brilliant, and 
soever unique and happy thoughts and thoroughly got up concerts which we 
forms of music are already popular, and 
the power of working then: up into a! 


have ever had; precisely what we should _ 
expect from the man who has created the’ 
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that this ‘Streams throuzh ali things the joy of living; 


The least star thrilleth fond accord ; 
And all their crowding, all their striving, 
Is endless rest in God the Lord, 


i Ib. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
“eoutuinpt for others’? rights, fraud, oppression, a 
,@unubling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, ant 
| comm reial convulsions all tending to inipeverish 
the Lthorer and te render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
Sapplicaien of Cliristian proneiples, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
' comincree, to business, to active life, 
Dr. CHarnxtxu. 


progressive beautiful whole. 


accomplished manner, which is at once 
lively and at ease, readily appropriating 


and imparting in more graceful language , 


whatever admits of pleasing effects. 
There was a great deal of beauty in the 
orchestral background and surroundings 
of this piece. 


you as he proceeded, and you felt in it no 
want of force, but only that admirable 
and equal distribution of force, steadily 
and quietly accumulating itself like the 
force of water, which prevails more than 
the shock of solid bodies. 
like a Damascus blade, before you knew 
it. The precision and delicacy of his 
touch surpassed every thing we have 


heard, “light, firm and crisp to an ex-,; 


traordinary degree.” There was a lim- 
pid, liquid quality in his upper notes, at 
the thought of which we still smile in- 
wardly ; and his repeated notcs were 
marvellous. We know not that we ever 
dreamed of anything so finished as it all 
was. There was an unpretending con- 
sciousness of mastery in his whole look 
and manner. ‘* Less dashing than the 
style of our recent octave players, his is 
sounder and more perfect,” says one of 
his critics ; and we feel the truth of the 
statement, at the samo time that it must 
be acknowledged that there is less of 
original material, less of the deep and 
permanent poetry and soul of music in 
Herz than in either Thalberg, Heuselt, 
Chopin, Liszt, or even Leopold De Mey- 
er. Nevertheless he is a master, and as 
a friend said, ‘‘ the perfection of ton’? in 
music; and what could glide more surely 
into the welcome of the smooth impassi- 
ble gentility of Boston, and the calm 
elassicality of Cambridge? The Scotch 
Adagio and the Swiss Rondo were exqui- 
site and characteristic melodies, varied in 
his graceful way, and not too separahle 
from the unitary form of the entire Con- 
certo. 

The second piece, a Fantasia on Lucre- 


zia Borgia, was to us the most quaint, 


and forcible. The smooth sea foamed 
and lashed itself into a certain furor of 


t 

He has not 
: l 

so much a sfyle of his own, as a free, 


He commenced the allegra! 
almost faintly, but his playing grew upon. 


k did its work | 


new School of music; whose compositions ; 
are more known in cultivated circles than | 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS IN 
those of any writer; and who has de- | 


CHRISTMAS WEER. 
: Our friends who met in Boston about 
i voted himself to perfecting the manner of: 


¡two months since, in the stormy season 
piano-forte plaving; who has studied every ; of the Equinox, will remember that that 


effect and resolved to have every thing ' meeting ended with a resolution to hold 
perfect so far as the form and material of: Conventi E tw h danac i 

_ his art are concerned; who employs three * OREGANO PITRO three an 
‘hundred workmen in the manufactory of the same place, commencing with the 
pianos ; who has built for himself the, Thursday following Christmas. The 
finest concert-room in the world at a cost: particulars of time and place will be 
pof $200,000; who has established him- Gand in the Advériix 1 
¿self pianist to his majesty, the king of puntan tae verusementon our. ast 
the French ; and who now travels on a; P 
six month's vacation, like an emperor, toj The intention of the resolution was to 


‘show himself for the first time to his bring about a gathering of more than or- 
į pupils and subjects in the New World. z 


age. 


: : . i dinary interest, which shall worthily 
Mr. Herz will play for the Philharmonic So- ' represent the strength of the Associ- 


‘ciety in Boston, on the 2d of January, : : : 
alive canse in this whole section of the 


ati z country, which shafi attract and quicken 
POETRY. 


‘many, and result in a stronger pledge 

than ever before of devotion to our great 

For the Harbinger. | Jfamanitary hope. With this view the 

DREAM NO MORE. tine has been selected, the season of the 

Dream no more. Heaven's not to be; holy Anniversary of Humanity’s great 

It is, within, around you : ; hour of promise, when angels announced : 

Wake from a selfish lethargy, 

Where misty visions bound you, 


‘*Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men!” 
Now that the annual custom of all Chris- 
tendom again relumes this motto over the 
world, and this sweet mystic gladness 
blooms in the dead of winter over the 
i whole face of society, it is surely a time 
for us to meet, to whom the promise is 
no erced laid up on the shelf, no flicker- 
iing, momentary aspiration, but a most 
definite and constructive idea which we 
have set about to realize as we would 
build a house. Let us rally in fall num- 
bers; Jet the earnestness, the hopeful- 
ness, the unanimity, the loving kindness, 
the holy zeal, and mutual determination 
to great efforts for humanity, with which 
we meet anıl part in such a season, re- 
buke and put to shame the glittering icy 
worship of respectuble and mercantile 
Christianity. Let the world know of at 
least one multitude assembled, who hav- 
ing celebrated the advent of the Prince 
of Peace, and taken on their lips the 
Hymn of Unity, are not so ready as the 
test to part at once upon the scramble for 
the devil's prizes, but can afford to stay 
together till they have devised and 
| Pledged themselves to active means for 


Cease resting on a joy, to start 

When first the groan shall press vou ; 
The throbbing, living, longing heart 

Is full of joys to bless you. 


O! dream no more. [fell’s not to be; 
It is, around, within you: 

What are the groans of imagery, 
To those from Earth that din you ? 


Awake and live: ’tis dawn at last; 
Hark, how your brothers call you. 

Awake and love ; let go the past, 
Shake off the hates that thrall you. 


O! dream no more: awake and be; 
Let Love and Beauty bound you ; 
And so, at last, Humanity 
Shall grow a Heaven around you. 
E. Y.T. 


There dwelis a life in evcry star ; 
With brother spheres it rolls afar 
Its self-clected, radiant way. 
Still throb within the great earth-ball 
The forces which conduct us all 
From day to night, from night to day. 
Goethe. 


! And while, throughout, the self-same motion 
Repeated on forever flows, 

The thousandfold o’er-arching ocean 
Its strong embrace around all throws; 
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“ preparing tho way of the Lord ` 2 and stimulates to greater ingenuity and ef-' think and feci with | us in all parts of the 


realizing Peace and Unity. 

Come, then, Associationists, from far 
and near, as many of you as can shape ` 
things conveniently to be in Boston at this 
time! Come, all who believe in the pos- 
sibility of a better order of syciety, 
all who see, and all who seek to sce the 
Laws of Social Harmony, the true con- 
ditions of a Ileaven of purity and happi- 
ness on earth! All who have sympathy, j 
or counsel, or means to give, and all who, 
would aid and bless the good cause by | 
receiving, know that you are most earn-; 
estly invited. Come and strengthen us’ 
by your presence, even if that be your’ 
only eloquence. It is worth an effort, 
worth some personal sacrifice and incon- 
venience, to ensure a noble gathering at: 
this time. The moment is auspicious ; 
we take the wave returning and shall 
make a high mark on the beach this; 
time. i 

Several circumstances promise to ren- 
der this week memorable in the annals of ; 
our movement. Not only are the uni- 
versal aspects of the cause brightening 
apace; not only do we find, when we, 
come to fathom the minds and feelings of 
the masses and the thoughtful of all ranke, 
that the tide has actually risen in the 
night, while society seemed dead to uni- 
tary hope, preoccupied with its old 
hopeless competition in a vicious cir- 
cle; not only has the reaction of doubt 
after the failure of many hasty experi- 
ments exhausted itself, while the great 
problem of the age has steadily grown 
upon men, and the enthusiasm which 
seemed squandering itself in unstudied 
enterprizes, has survived therm all and 
found itself in no whit spent, but only 
wiser and more earnest than before; not! 
only are we buoyed up once more by a! 
consciousness of general movement, as 
we witness a certain Associative coloring 
unconsciously beaming from the best ex- 
pressions of thought around us, even from | 
the speech and writings of those we deemed 
conservative ; but the local symptoms of 
Associative zeal in Boston are now pe-| 
culiarly inspiring. A great work has 
commenced there, and the convention 
will be just in time to take advantage of 
the fresh interest of several new move- 
ments. 

In the first place, the Boston Union of 
Associationists has just completed its 
organization; its members, though not! 
very numerous, have beeome concentra- 
ted, and are full of the spirit of action ; | 
they hold weekly meetings and have! 
all pledged themselves to pay, some 
more, some less, weekly 
rent. This simple practical measure al- 
ready creates the sensation of doing 
something, and saves the thing from be- | 
coming like a sermon or a dream; iti 


towards the 


I A a 
_self-existing, 


i together, and the fire will burn. 
‘is now an organized and active nucleus: 


_tnay be summoned in that place. 


Jons S. Dwicur. 


‘fort, and gives a body to the enthusiasm ` 
; ) 


already existing. Heneeforth there will 
be action in Boston. A constant fountain, 
of Associative propagan-; 
The coals are laid! 
There! 


disin is there opened. 


for every meeting or convention which! 
So may 
it be ere long in each of our great cities! 

One of the first fruits of this organiza- ; 
tion will appear in the commencement, 
almost immediately after the Convention, | 
of a thorough and studied course of Lec-' 
tures on the science of Association, | 
which has been for some time in eontem-; 
plation among several of the persons who; 
have devoted Jong thought to the subject. 
The Boston Union have resolved that; 


: such a course is expedient and called for 


during the present winter in their city, 
and have already taken in hand the ne- 
cessary preliininary arrangements. The. 
lectures probably will be delivered once a 
week in the beautiful hall of the Masonic ' 
Temple, and will be seven or eight in| 
number. The whole field will be care-! 
fully distributed into that number of’ 
topics, of which each of the following 
gentlemen engages to treat one, namely : | 
Wituiam H. Cuanninc, Horace GREF- 


; LEY, Parke GODWIN, ALBERT BRISBANE, 


Cnarurs A. Dana, Georce RirLey, and 
It is thought that the 
intellectual novelty of the thing willi 
prove attractive in this modern Athens, 
while the opportunity of chaining atten- 
tion to a consecutive, complete and care- 
fully reasoned exposition of our social | 
doctrines, both in their more obvious and! 
| practical bearings and in their absolute 
symmetry and depth as science, will do 
much to commend them to the minds of 
most intelligence and influence. There 
is reason to expect an audience both se- 


lect and numerous; and such an audi- 


ence fairly won, we will not say to full 


views, will add inealculably to their pro- 
gress in the land. In due time we shall 
say more of this. 

Our lecturers, Messrs. Orvis and AL- 
LEN, fresh from their Vermont tour, will! 
be present at the Convention, and doubt- 
less have much that is interesting to re- 
port. Mr. Brispang and Mr. CHANNING 
will also be there, besides the speakers of 
the more immediate vicinity. 

Finally, the Convention occurs in im-}; 
mediate connection with the formation of! 
a religious union, under the direction ofj 
Wittiam Hesry Cnansixc, of which: 
we have spoken in previous numbers, and | 


¿which not only interests the friends of. 


_ Association in Boston as they have never office-holders are as well off as at any 


heen interested before, but is also watched 


.“ period in our past 


with deep solicitude and hope by all who 


The Christmas week of this 
year will be a season memorable for the 
drawing of closer bonds between the be- 
lievers in the coming day of Social Unity ; 
it will give a religious depth and fervor 
to their purpose; it will consecrate their 
union and their labors, and knit all their 
action to the ceutral sentinient and source 


country. 


‘of energy in human souis, to the recog- 
nition and feeling of Him whose essence 


is Love, the omnipresent One of whom 
all Unity in nature or society is but the 
Thus 
pledged, thus consecrated, we shall feel 
a solemn obligation laid upon us to be, 
each in his way, apostles and missiona- 
rics in this great work of Love; and we 
may leave it to the world to judge wheth- 
er it is the Associationists, or whether it 
is the mercantile and formal Christians 
who abuse them, that are undermining 
the faith and unsettling the sacred insti- 
tutions of mankind. 


manifest proceeding and reflection. 


PRESIDENT POLK ON NATIONAL PROS- 
PERITY. 


The President introduces his Message 


„with quite a sonorous blowing of horns. 


The first paragraph is an admirable speci- 
men of the kind of literature for which 
the Governors of Massachusetts have 
been distinguished from time immemorial, 
in their proclamations for Thanksgiving. 
Is this compliment to the official common- 
place of the old Bay State, intended as a 
trap to secure her votes at the next elec- 
tion, or does Mr. Polk suppose that the 
best models of rhetoric in this kind are 
to be found only in the ‘* Yankee Athens???’ 
However this may be, it would be lamen- 


‘table, if it were not ludicrous, to hear 


such expressions of plethoric complacency 
from a man whose position demands a 
correct knowledge of the elements of 
social happiness. 


‘Jn resuming your labors in the service 


| of the people, it is a subject of congratu- 
conviction, but to earnest study of our} 


lation that there has been no pertod in 
our past history when all the elements of 
national prosperity have been so fully de- 
veloped. Since your last session no af- 
flicting dispensation has visited our coun- 
try; general good health has prevailed ; 
abundance has erowned the toil of the 
husbandman ; and labor in all its branches 
is receiving an ample reward; while edu- 
eation, science and the arts are rapidly 
enlarging the means of social happiness. 
The progress of our country in her career 
of greatness, not only in the vast exten- 
sion of our territorial lirnits and the rapid 
increase of our population, but in re- 
sources and wealth, and in the happy 
j condition of our people, is without exam- 
ple in the history of nations.” 


‘National prosperity fully developed *’ 


indeed! No doubt our huge army of 


history.” They 


i 
‘quietly suck the marrow from the bone, 


a 
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which they kindly leave to be picked by: bearers have not been disturbed in their 


' 
the poor wretches who have never been velvety repose; if its merehants have; 


able to crawl into the sunshine of politi- ' had a fell share of the avails of industry ; 
cal patronage. ‘They enjoy a delightful'and if productive labor has created au 
sense of earthly felicity, secure of the abundance of materials for the rapacity 
reception of a rich salary, surrounded of speculation, — no matter how wretched 
with all the objects that can gratify their, and degraded the condition of those whose 
ambition or love of pleasure; in their! hard hands have called into being the cle- 
opinion, the world is going on finely, —' ments of wealth. We need not bring 
the country is ina state of paliny pros-!into the account the immense mass of 
perity, — odorous zephyrs wait on every human beings, who are cowering over 
step of our virtuous republicans, — they | the cold hearth stones of free and inde- 


can talk politics and make money under 
skies without a cloud; and their wonder 
is surpassed only by their indignation that’ 
any dyspeptic visionary should presume | 
to hint that our present condition is not 
an emblem of the celestial Paradise, or 
to dream of a higher ‘‘development of 
national prosperity.” Our wealthy capi-, 
talists, speculators, stock jobbers, legal- 
ized gamblers, too, have no epecial hard- 
ships to complain of. Their operations | 
have been as successful as usual during ' 
the past year. Money has commanded a: 
good intcrest; fat dividends have been 
paid off from the toil and sweat of the | 
patient operative; golden opportunities | 
have been afforded for great bargains; ! 
and hoards of wealth, already larger than! 
any man needs, have sensibly increased ' 
in magnitude. We are a great nation, 
and have done a great business. Trade; 
has been brisk, commerce has reaped a 
magnificent harvest from the furrows of’ 
the ocean, and radiant splendor sits en- 
throned in the palaces of our merchant 
princes. Our cities have increased in 
population and in architectural elegance ; 
churches, custom-houses, and drinking- 
houses, have been erected with lavish’ 
profusion and expense; and the costly 
applications of art devoted to the adorn- 
ment of temples of vice. With these 
brilliant facts, staring us in the face, can ` 
any one be fool enough to call in question 
the astonishing ‘development of our! 
national prosperity?” 

A croaker might indced allege, that 
with the progress of commercial enter- 
prize, there has been more than a propor- | 
tional progress of crime; that every: 
newspaper brings us intelligence of start- 
ling acts of atrocity; that fraud, swin- 
dling, defaleation, and licentiousness, 
have never been more conspicuous; and 
that tragedies are daily enacting, both in’ 
public and private life, enough to sicken 
the heart of the most self-complacent: 
favorite of fortune. According to an old 
fashioned morality, obedience to the laws, 
private honor and public faith, a content- | 
ed, peaceful, honest, and industrious pop- į 
ulation, were deemed essential elements 
of national prosperity. But we have 
changed all that. A nation may now 
fairly plume itself on having attained the 
height of human felicity, if ita office-, 


pendent America, who know not to-day 
how they are to get bread to-morrow, or 
who keep soul and body together by sub- 
mission to toil which a humane driver 
would think crue] tu his beast. 

But ‘tin the happy condition of our 
people,” according to Mr. Polk, t Jabor 
in all its branches is receiving an ample 
reward.” Let us be thankful for the 
information, Atall events, we may learn 
something of our venerated President's 
ideas, concerning the rewards of labor. 
Year in and year out, the laboring man 


in this country would be cansidered lucky, ' 
who could be sure of his one dollar a day, | 


cash down, Sundays excepted. 
more than eighty years, at this rate, his 


wages would amount to the salary of our. 


philosophic Presidentin one year. Mean- 
tire, the laborer has a family of three or 
four to support; is obliged to purchase 
his groceries, his provisions, his fuel, and 
his clothing, in small quantities, with an 
enormous profit to the retailer; must 
hand over his taxes at the appointed time, 


money or no money, and perhaps pay a! 
, heavy doctor's bill in addition, so that at 


the end of the year, the ‘* ample rewards 
of labor’? dwindle down to a sum alto- 
gether invisible without a microscope. 
The truth is, our politicians are the 
last men in the world to entertain just 
ideas in regard to the claims of labor, or 


‘the true conditions of national prosperity. 


Tf they can obtain the votes of the great 
masses, by whom the labor of the country 


‘is performed, they have little anxiety as 
| to the rewards given to industry. Their 


talk on this subject is usually sheer non- 
sense. It is altogether ont of their 
sphere. And if on the eve of an impor- 
tant election they put forth plausible pro- 
fessions of interest for the cause of the 
laboring classes, there is no dependence 


to be placed upon their promises: their | 


words are belicd by their deeds; and wo 
be to the suffering and oppressed working- 
man if he trusts his temporal salvation to 
the good faith of a long-tongued politi- 
cian. President Polk is no worse than 
the rest of his class. 
as much of the matter as most of his 
compeers. It was his duty, as Chief 


Magistrate of a country, extending over 


, 


a “vast area of freedom,” 


Ina litle | 


He probably knows; 


to welcome! 
the assembled wisdom of the nation with į 


a certain amount of bombast. He per- 
formed this duty in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired. He meant nothing 
by his words, and would no doubt be the 
‘first to laugh at the man who should take 
thein in earnest. 

It is time, however, that this subject 
should be discussed in earnest by the 
wisest and most intelligent of the land. 
The reward which labor may justly claim, 
.the true organization of industry, the real 
elements of national prosperity, are topics 
not to be summarily winked out of sght 
jin a paragraph of the President's mes- 
isage. ‘They demaud an exposition for 
which we must Jock elsewhere than to the 
White House at Washington. 


MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


The interest in social reform, which 
has thus far been awakened in England, 
j has, for the most part, taken the direc- 
tion of Communism, as set forth by 
Robert Owen, and the numerous adhe- 
,Tents, who at one time, were devoted to 
The labors 
lof Mr. Owen and his fullowers, we be- 
lieve, have been productive of no small 
benefit to social progress, by pointing 
out, in an impressive and powerful man- 
ner, the imperfections of the present 
order, — by arousing the public attention 
to the fearful waste of human capacity, 
{which necessarily grows out of existing 
‘institutions, — and by describing the ideal 
,at which the arrangements of society 
‘should aim, before any thing like justice 
can be done to the nature of man, or an 
‘effectual guaranty provided for universal 
' happiness, The genuine benevolence, 
‘simplicity, and single-heartedness, which 
gives such a genial warmth and attrac- 
'tivencss to the vigorous old age of Mr: 
„Owen, have no doubt had a great influ- 
in winning attachment to his system, and 
‘leading to earnest and combined efforts 
for its realization. The radical defects, 
however, of his views of human nature, 
as well as of the practical arrangements 
which he proposes, have prevented the 
success of all the attempts that have 
been made for their accomplishment on a 
large scale. At this moment, we are not 
aware of any practical enterprise, under 
the direction of Mr. Owen's followers, 
and we presume that no further measures 
are contemplated in England, for an ex- 
perimental application of his theories of 
society. 

At the same time, the English mind is 
becoming more and more thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of the appalling evile 
inherent in the actual social organization. 
The activity of the Chartiets, under 
the leading of Fergus O'Connor, of the 
Free Trade Party, with Mr. Cobden at 
their head, and of the advocates of polit- 
ical refurm, in general, must necessarily. 


' the doctrines of that school. 
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tend to an examination of the source of} 
the evils which they are endeavoring to 
remedy, and the revelation of a vicivus 
social construction must be the inevitable 
result. The signs of this movement are 
visible in every quarter. Evento a great- 
er degree than in our own country, a keen 
sense of social inequality and oppression 
is expressed ; a deep sympathy is called | 
forth for the condition of tbe masses, and 
an intense desire is manifested for insti- 
tutions which, instead of favoring, nay, of 
actually necessitating poverty, ignorance, 
wretchedness, and erime, shall encourage ` 
the integral development of humanity, | 
establish the dominion of trath, justice, 
harmony, love, and 
hood among men. 


universal brother- ; 
Among the cheering. 
fruits of this movement, we may mention! 
the Peoples Journal, a magazine con-' 
ducted by Jonn Saunpenrs, and number- | 
ing among its constant contributors, seve- 
ral of the most enlightened and powerful, | 
as well as agrecable writers, of whom. 
English Literature can now boast. This’ 
work has already attained a large circula- ` 
tion in England, and, as we understand: 
from its enterprizing publishers in Boston, 
Crosby and Nichols, is rapidly gaining 
favor and patronage in this country. 

We regard this Magazine as an inval- 
vable element in the great work of social 
reforin, which is now beginning to agi- 
tate the nations. It is conducted with rare 
ability and tact, adapted in all respects to 
the popular mind, without ever swerving | 
from the highest principle, or degenerat- 
ing into triviality and coarseness, or cater- 
ing for a vulgar appetite. It is circulated | 
among all classes, finds its way to the. 
studies of clergymen, scholars, and pro- 
fessors in Colleges, is read by lawyers, 
deacons, and editors of newspapers, at- 
tracts the attention of merchants, politi- 
cians, retired country gentlemen, and 
Jadies, as well as the hard-handed chil- 
dren of toil, for whom it is expressly 
intended. The doctrines which it advo- 
cates are thorough and uncompromising ; 
it goes for reinstating the people in all 
their natural rights; and this it is easy 
to perceive, can be done only by the true: 
organization of labor, and combination of 
interests. 

When the subject of scientific, syste-: 
matic Association in all the arrangements 
of society shall come to excite the inte- 
rest in England, which it is destined to 
attain, it will be found, we are persuaded, 
that the People’s Journal has had no ; 
smal] share in bringing about the result. 
We trust its enlightened conductors will | 
soon give this subject a profound, thor- 
oogh discussion ; and with such advocates : 
and expounders as Huen Donerty and 
Joun James Wivxinson in London, they 
would find no difficulty in obtaining the! 
aid of the most able pens. 


Tie : . 
i folowing Prospectus which reached us by 


associative scienee, and the pubhicatiun of 


-plantiug those of Commauisi. 


The way is preparing, then, for the, 


promulgation of Associative truth in 


England. This cannot long be delayed, | 
and the effects, we doubt uot, will be of 
the most auspicious nature. A scientific: 
gentleman, whose opinion is entitled to; 
great authority, telis us in a letter just! 
received, “© England is long in beginning | 
to look directly into Association. But 
when she does once begin, I think she 
will be like the laborers hired late in the! 
day, yet to whom equity itself will accord 
a full day's wages. For practical pro- 
gress will be great here when the intcrest 
is once taken. Meantime, there ure a 
host of signs in the Newspaper press and 
elsewhere, that the social question will! 
not longer be postponed. Already the: 
Times declares that Political Economy : 


t 
‘ 


and Laissez faire, are as good as extinct. 
‘The social problem then must be consid- 


ered next.” 


We learn, moreover, that measures are 
to be taken at once for introducing the 


‘works of Fourier and other eminent, 


writers on the science of Industrial Asso- 
clation to the attention of the English 
public. The views of the conductors of! 
this enterprise will be perceived from the: 


the last arrivals. 


“TIE FOURIER SOCIETY, 
For Publishing the Works of Charles Fi ovrier 
and other eminent Writers on the Science of 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 

‘The organization of Industry is, un- 
doubtedly, the great prublein of the nine- i 
teenth century, and no author has cbiain- 
ed so much eclebrity on this question, as 
the late CnarLes Fourier, whose writ- 
ings are extensively read in continental | 
Europe and America, though little known, 
as yet, in England. 

t“ The estimation in which these works 
are held abroad, may be inferred from the ' 
fact of numerous socicties being formed 
to spread the doctrines they contain. 
‘The Central Society in Paris, supported | 
by a constantly increasing income, which : 
amounts already to four thousand pounds 
a year, publishes a daily paper, a weekly 
paper, and a monthly magazine. ‘The 
daily paper exercises a wide influence on 
the public mind, and especially on the: 
press. The weekly paper has an exten- | 
sive sale among the intelligent portion of! 
the working classes. ‘The monthly re-! 
view is devoted to the higher aspects of: 


Fourier’s manuscrip.s. 

“in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, and other coutinental countries, the ! 
doctrines of Association are rapidly sup- 

More- , 
over they are makirg great progress in! 
the United States. 

t Besides having free access to an in- 
fluential daily paper, The New York Tri-! 
bune, and to the columns of several other | 
journals, the American Axsociationists is- 
sue a large weekly paper, Lhe Harbinger, 
entirely devoted to the principles of As- ` 
sociation. 

h is desirable that England should, 
become acquainted with principles which | 


; from communism. 


have obtained such infiuence in other 
countries. 

The Fourier Sucicty, therfore, pro- 
poses : — 


s 


I. To form a central depot in London of the 
works of Fourier and his disciples, 

To translate the whole works of Fourier 
into finish, and publish them as soon as 
possible. 

To publish original works, papers, and 
journals, explanatory of the principles of 
Indastrial Association in its various 
modes and degrees. 

To institute, as soon as convenicnt, period- 
ical eeventific meetings, for the reading 
of pipers, and the delivery of lectures; 
— for conversation, and other means of 
instruction in the doctrines of Associa- 
tion, aud particularly in the grand doc- 
trine of * Neries’? 

To establish Hterary correspondence with 
individuals and socictics interested in 
Assocnition, 

To adv ith parties who desire to real- 
ize Associaton in practice. 

To rectify mistakes m the publie mind 
with repārd to the general principles and 
bearings of Association. 


iI. 


Til. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 
VIL. 


t 


The * Fourier Society ’ considers the 
works of LTourier of suficient value to 
jusufy the formation of a special institu- 
tion fur making them known to the En- 
glish publie; but the members of this So- 
clely are simply pledged to the publica- 
tiun of the works, and not to the doc- 
trines they coutain, Fourier was a man 
of science only, and laid no claim to in- 
falibility. His speculations are some- 


‘times questionable : there can, however, 
. be no doubt of his transcendant genius., 


~ His writings couta important views 
on many questions of philosophy and esci- 
ence; but the greater part of his elaborate 
investigations bears direetly on the prob- 


‘fem of industrial Association. 


“ The system of Founer holds forth 


‘great advantages to all classes, by means 
lof organization, attractive industry, quad- 


ruple production, decuple economy, equit- 
able distribution, universal education, 
the advancement of science, and the ap- 
plicsuon of machinery; all which are 
practicable in Association, to an extent 
that is impossible without it. 

t ‘The fundamental doctrine of the sys- 
tem is that of * Order and Series,’ includ- 
ing universal analugy aud corresponden- 
ey. Fourier’s method is also derived 
from this great law, and he considers it 
the key to Nature and to Scripture. It 
is nota system of association only that 
springs frum it, but a universal science of 
sveicty. Asa key to history it is inval- 
uable. 

**Jndustrial Association is compatible 
with every mode of Christian worship 
and with every civilized form of govern- 
ment, although the beau-ideal of religious 
life and brotherhood has not been realized 
in any State. 

*+ Fourier’s system is entirely different 
lt recognizes personal 
and private property, with full right to 
give and to inherit. 

* As this system of Association is un- 
like all others in its practical details, aud 
also in the psychological analysis from 


iwhich it is derived, the English publie 


should be made acquainted with it; and 
therefore, the * Fourier Society’ solicits 
the support of those who feel an interest 
in humaan advancement, and are anxious 


: to see something dune, and soun, to bet- 


ter the condition of the masses. The 
first requisite evidently ig to inquire into 
the principies of true society; and hence 
the use of this Association. 
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t To publish a translation of Fourier's! 
writings will require an expenditure of 
£20 per month, and several years of. 
careful labor. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to solicit donations from those 
who can afford it, in addition to annual 
subscriptions. 

** All persons who contribute to the. 
funds, will be duly informed of the pro- 
gress of the Seciety. i 

‘©The literary operations will be con-, 
ducted by Mr. Dounerty, assisted by a 
Council. 

“if adequate support be given, the 
publication of Fourier’s works in En-, 
glish wll commence in 1847. They 
will be translated by Mr. Doherty, and 
published in monthly parts, price one: 
shilling. Tt may, however, be expedient 
to commence with the publication of one 
or two tracts explanatory of the princi- 
ples of Association. 

‘CA selection of extracts from Fou- 
riers writings will also be issued frum; 
time to time, in a cheap form. 

“Jt will materially assist the Society, 
if those who are interested in its success, 
will each procure a list of subscribers to! 
the monthly issue of Pourier’s works.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON LABOR. 


Mr. Webster has never been charged 
with an exaggerated interest in the welfare 
of the laboring classes. He is free frorn 
the stain of radicalism in any form, and 
always shows himself fuithful to the great ‘ 
conservative interests, on which the prac- 
tical policy of this country is based. We 
were not a little surprised, accordingly, 
at the sentiments expressed by him, ata 
recent Whig dinner in Philadelphia, which 
claim for labor precisely the same rights: 
and guaranties, which are demanded by 
the advocates of a new social organiza- Í 
tion. It is easy for a political opponent | 
to accuse Mr. Webster of insincerity in: 
the utterance of such opinions, to main- 
tain that they are brought forward merely 
for the sake of popular effect, and that in 
any future struggle between the conflict- ; 
ing interests of labor and of capital, he 
would not be found recreant to the con- | 
servative principles of policy, which he 
has always so vigorously maintained. 

The dominant idea of an age, however, 
must ultimately master even those who: 
are led to it by no affinities of character or ; 
position. This isthe secret of Mr. Web- ; 
ster’s emphatic vindication of the demands | 
of labor. He was acted on by an intel-' 
lectual movement of which he was not 
conscious himself. He involuntarily yield- ; 
ed to the spirit of the age, without being 
aware of the impulse to which he was 
subject. The great question, in compari- 
son of whielr all others lose their import- , 
ance, relates to the organization of labor, 
the distribution of products, and the ele- 
vation of the working classes. No public, 
man can neglect this, and retain any in- 
fluence. It is rapidly becoming the great 
pivotal question of European politics, and į 
has already assumed a position in this | 


country, whieh must startle and cmbar-! mation isto be brought about. He virtu- 
rass our statesinen, who rely on tradition- ally admits that this is not our present 
al formulas and preeedents, with no com- condition, for if * all had employment, 
prehension of the inevitable tendencics of and employment received its proper re- 
American freedom. , muneration,’”” “ each man would feel that 
Hence the bold and uncompremising: he had a stake in the community,” and 


assertion by Mr. Webster, of principles, | ‘* all would then be happy.’? The gen- 


with which we are familiar in the writ- ' eral discontent of the laboring classes in 


the reform which we have at heart 


ings of the Associative schoo], on which 
is 
founded, for which we have endured so 


i this country, their consciousness, which is 
growing more and more lively, that they 
are in a false and unnatural position, the 


-the midst of a foreign and hostile land. 


much suspicion and obloquy, in our hum- j absence of every thing among them which 
la true man should accept as human hap- 


that their utterance on this occasion sounds | piness, and their eager strivings for im- 


ble capacity as advacates of Association, 


like the tones of our mother tongue, ini proving their condition, demonstrate that 
‘as yet employment fails to ‘reccive its 
* We go, says Mr. Webster, ‘ for proper remuneration.” Jn our opinion, as 
labor. The destiny of the country is la-' we have taken every occasion to declare, la- 
bor. Weare all laboring men — we liv : a 
e are all laboring men e VE! bor never can be certain of receiving a fall 
by Jabor—by occupation, There is no! , % 
country under the light of the sun in, a®d adequate remuneration so long as it 


which there are so few large estates — | is subject to the slavery of wages; the 


‘and F thank God, in which there are 30/Jaborer must work on his own land, with 


‘hungry, 


‘ciples which have heretofore brought up- ' 


' culottism. 


they brand as disturbers of the public; 


few men who have no estate. I desire to! 
see the condition of things when each; 
man shall feel that he has a stake in the, 
community. the result of his labor — 
when all shall have employment, and‘ 
when employment shall receive its proper i 
remuneration — for all would then be! 
happy. Labor with us is entuted toj 


i 


something more than the paltry privilege, 
i g y pr ge, 


to work all day, to lie down at night, to: 
sleep on straw and to rise in the morning ! 
It is entitled to abundant fvod, | 
suitable clothing, a comfortable home, | 
and to every man ample means for the, 


‘education of the offspring with which! 


Cod has favored hin. With a proper ad-! 
ministration of our affairs we can do all 
this. My hope and prayer to Heaven is, , 


ithat these results may be so improved , 
that the great ends so earnestly desired ; 


may be accomplished.” 


Weare not so sanguine, as to suppose 
that Mr. Webster in uttering these words 
had any perception of their profound sig-' 
nificance, or that he is prepared to follow | 
them to their rigorous logical consequen- i 
ces. We cannot but rejoice, however, that 
he has openly, publicly, and in the must 
decided manner, committed himself to prin- 


on thcir advocates the reproach of Sans- 
Let the busy alarmists who 
have attempted to awaken the public hos- 
tility against a social reform, which aims 
at precisely the same ends with those 
here set forth by the mighty expounder of , 
the Constitution, henceforth hold their 
peace, or have the magnanimity to admit 
that their political idol and those whom 


weal, fall under a similar condemnation. 
“ [ desire to sce a condition of things,” 

says Mr. Webster,“ when each man shall! 

feel that he hasa stake in the communi- 


his own implements, and on his own ac- 
count, or he will never enjoy the entire 
fruits of his industry. If these are to be 
shared, according to the arbitrary decision 
of an employer, he will be compelled, by 
the inevitable laws of free competition, to 
receive but a moderate surplus above what 
is necessary for bare subsistence. But 
the fruits of labor belong to labor. If a 
man has no right to what he produces by 
the sweat of his brow, he has no right to 
anything. If this principle be denied, 
the foundation of individual property is 
destroyed. No arrangement should be 
tolerated, which does not secure to the 
producer, the full value of his product, 
or a just equivalent therefor. Every so- 
cial organization which does not accom- 
plish this is essentially defective, contains 
the seeds of decay within its bosom, and 
must be set aside with the increasing light 
and intelligence of the age. 

“ Labor,” moreover, continues Mr. 
Webster, ‘is entitled to abundant food, 
suitable clothing, a comfortable home, and 
to every man ample mcans for the educa- 
tion of the offspring, with which God has 
favored him.” This is certainly a just 
and comprehensive statement of the natu- 
ral rights of man, in a true order of so- 
ciety. It enumerates the material condi- 
tions, demanded by human nature, for a 
healthy moral and spiritual development. 
These advantages are essential to all 
sound vital action. Man cannot live with- 
out them. Let ascetics declaim as they 
will about the beauties of poverty, the im- 
portance of self-denial, and the influence 
of wretchedness here on felicity hereafter, 
it is the will of God, that man should be 


ty, the result of his labor when all shall; abundantly provided with the means of 
have employment, and when employment i supplying his physical wants. His natore 
shall receive its proper remuneration— ‘is in accordance with this arrangement, 
for all will then be happy.” We wish ; and where it is not carried into effect, it 
that Mr. Webster would point out the dwindles, grows sick, and at length per- 
means by which this desirable consum- | ishes. But no man will pretend that 
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t That such an organization of society ' 


terrogatories that he for one, is ready to 


ing classes under the present organiza- .is the destiny of man, and that it will be ` go all lengths, — that he repudiates “ the 


tion of socicty. 


forts enjoyed by the poor in this country, 


The 


' do of the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 


It is a mockery, a burn- ` realized at no distant day, we can no right to impose on ladies all the drudger- 
i : i 
ing sin, to hold up the comparative com- , more permit ourselves to doubt, than we ies of life,’ 


’— that he goes decidedly for 


‘f not shutting them out from witnessing 


e Rana i : i 
as an excuse for the apathy which is felt, first condition of its accomplishment is al- ` occasions of the highest and most agreea- 


concerning their condition. 


If, in many | ready complied with, —a sense of the in- he of social and intellectual recreations.” 


respects, they are better off than the de- : adequacy of the existing order to meet! W orthy reporter! thou must clearly be- 


graded, diseased, and wretched masses 


"the demands of human nature. The 


Let 


long to the progressive democracy. 


which toil in the fields and work shops of, whole tendency of modern thought and! us be thankful for the smallest mercies. 
Europe, it is but a temporary exemption, ‘conviction is preparing for a speedy de- It is something to hear it intimated that 


at best, from the operation of an inevita- 
ble law ; 


i velopment, Even statesmen and politi- ' 


and does not do away with the ' cians — the Jast now to open their eyes on the * drudgeries of life.” 


woman is born for something more than 
In some con- 


fact, that they are deprived of the means! any quickening views of universal truth, ‘ditions of socicty, it is thought to be her 
of elevation and happiness, which every '— are beginning to advocate the claims of true function to hoe corn, build canoes, 


man may claim of society, as his inde- 
feasible birthright. 
Mr. Webster, imagine will put the labor- ' 


labor. ‘The age of miracles has returned. | 


What ineasures, docs | Our young men see visions and our old are petting on. 


men dream dreams. Daniel Webster be-: 


We 
Philadelphia allows her 
ito “witness occasions of the highest and 


‘cook venison, and nurse papouses. 


ing classes in possession of the happiness | comes the prophet of the poor, the cham- : most agreeable of social and intellectual 


which he so eloquently portrays? 
have had every furm of political panacea, 
high tariff and low, bank and no bank, 
Whiggery and Democracy, — but all 
without effect. The fatal dart still in- 


We may soon. 
: look for a new heaven and a new earth. 


er of the rights of man, 


NEW LIGHT. 


heres in the sides of the body politic. | A correspondent of some paper in New 
The virulent poison is yet active, and: York, we think the Tribune, in describing 
spreads corruption and agony throughout! the recent Whig celebration at Philadel- 


the system. 


The principles of the Associative 


School provide a certain and an effectu- : 


al remedy for the evils under which the 


laboring classes now groan in hopeless: 
In a social order, arranged ; 


degradation. 
aceording to the Associative system, eve- 
ry man, woman, and child, is provided 
with employment adapted to their capaci- 
ties and tastes, and guaranticd a remune- 
ration in proportion to their industry and 
skill. 
ed to rob the producer of his earnings, a> 
is the case in our present false and arbi- 
trary system of exchanges. ‘The amount 
of pruduction is increased, at least in a 
tenfold proportion, while it is distribated 
in such a mode a3 to insure au equitable 


share to all, and to give them the material i 


conditions of happiness. A course of uni- 
tary education, adapted to the integral na- 
ture of man, — embracing every accom- 
plishment of mind and body that can add 


to the ability, gracefulness, and eleva-' 


tion of the individual, — enjoyed by ev- 
ery child, without distinction of birth or 
position, — and facilitated by the most 
perfect instruments and apparatus which 
the improvements of modern science 


can furnish, — would produce the intelli- | 


gence, refpement, digaity of maners, and 
purity of character, which are essential 
to social esteem, would make the labor- 
er a man of thought and culture, with- 
out destroying his taste for industry, and 
would forever abolish the odious distinc- 
tions, which in the present highly artifi- 
cial order of society, separate the most 
congenial hearts, and convert those who 


should be united by ties of brotherhood ' of justice in the arid soul of a newspaper | of Society, 


into deadly fues. 


No intermediate agents are requir- | 


phia, and alluding to the circumstance 
that seats were provided for women to 
listen to the speeches after dinner, seems 
‘to have been struck with a sudden idea, 


meut, propounds the following queries : 


* This admission of ladies, to witness 
, convivial tributes to distinguished talenls 
and services, Is somewhat novel in our 


from Witnessing occasions of the highest 
and most agreeable of social and intellec- 
tual recreauons!”’ 

An enormous privilege, certainly, was 
here accorded to those who in the sar- 
donic irony of Civilized society, are called 
the ‘better half of creation!’ We 
‘wonder that the glossy conservatism of 


innovation. Women, or ladies, to speak 
more daintily, allowed to be present when 
their liege lords are about to perpetrate 
t eloquence under the inspiration of wine 
and party politics! Allowed to comme in, 
hke the children, after the cloth is re- 
_Moved, to taste the nuts and raisins! 
And even indulged with seats in the gal- 
:lery, where they can hear very well, 
| without interfering with ‘the hilarity of 
the occasion! ’’ Let us have no more 


babble about the proper sphere of woman, 


Here is a precedent, established by the: 
collective wisdom and gallantry of the’ 
Whigs of Philadelphia, which cannot be’ 
. šet asıde. Jt even appeals to the sense ; 


i 


reporter. lie shows by his honest in- 


. . | 
to have been visited with a new ray of: 
light, and in the enthusiasm of the mo- 


cuuulry, but is it not just aud proper !| 
Js it right to impose on them ali the; 
drudgeries of lie, and shut them out; 


or the maintenance of woman's righis. | 


We pion of the laborer, the vehement assert- ‘ recreations.” Bravo! Philadelphia! Per- 


‘haps we may be allowed to hope, without 
giving too great latitude to the imagina- 
tion, that woman may one day share in 
all social and intellectual recreations in 
which man indulges, and that not asa 
privilege to be blazoned in the newspa- 
pers, but as an essential element of the 
social order. Perhaps we may live to 
'see the time when man will no more 
‘think of t shuttmg ’? out woman from 
any enjoyment or privilege, which he 
claims for himself, than he would shut 
out one eye from beholding the light of 
heaven and the glories of creation, for 
: the sake of giving greater satisfaction to 
‘the other. It may not even be too ro- 
mantic to hope that the time is coming, 
when woman shall be no more dependent 
on man than he is on her; when she shall 
possess property in her own right; be 
allowed to fori contracts and make a 
will; when she shall have the disposal of 
‘the children to which she has given birth ; 
be provided with constant, appropriate, 
and profitable employment, as well as 
with ‘* seats in a gallery ’’ to see the men 


a “ hear Mr. Webster ;’* and be consulted, 
Philadelphia did not bristle up, like a, 
fretted porcupine, at such a monstrous: 


reverenced, and loved, on all occasions, 
not as a servile inferior, but as the noblest, 
| most majestic, most divine of God’s erea- 
l tures. 


LF The Rev. WiLLIam H. CHANNING 
will preach in Boston, either in the after- 
noon or evening of next Sunday, (Dec. 
27th). Speeial notice of the time and 
place will be given in the Boston papers. 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCI- 
ATIONISTS. 


ACCORDING to adjournment, the AMERICAN 
Ustox oF ASSOCIATIONISTS will meet in Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, Dec. 3lst, at JO o’clock, 
A. M.in the New “ Broinficld Hall,” in Brom- 
field Street, a few doors from Washington 
‘Street, The meeting will probably last two or 
three days. 
All who are interested in a truer organization 
are earnestly invited to be present. 
JOIN ORVIS, 
Ree. See. ofA. U. A. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXXII. 

Consuelo was awakened at break of 
day by the sound of horns and the bark- 
ing of dogs. When Matteus brought her 
breakfast, he inforined her that there was 
a great battue of deer and wild boars in 
the forest situated behind the rock on the 
confines of the park. More than a hun- 
dred guests, he said, were assembled at 
the chateau for this lordly diversion. 
Consuelo understood that a great number 
of the associates of the order had come 
together under pretext of hunting at this 
chateau, the principal rendezvous of their 
most important meetings. She was rath- 
er frightened ut the idea that she would 
perhaps have all these men as witnesses 
of her initiation, and asked herself if it 
was indced a matter sufficiently interest- 
iag in the eyes of the order to occasion so 
great a concourse of its members. She 
endeavored to read and to meditate, in 
order to conform to the prescriptions of 
the initiator ; but she was still more dis- 
tracted by an internal emotion and by 
vague fears than by the flourishes of 
horos, the galloping of horses and the 
baying of the blood-hounds, which made 
the surrounding woods echo all day long. 
Was this ‘hunt real or pretended? Had 
Albert been so converted to all the cus- 
toms of common life as to take part in it 
aod to shed without terror the blood of 
innocent animals? Would not Liverani 
quit this party of pleasure and under cov- 
er of the disorder come to trouble the 
neophyte in the secret of her retreat! 

Consuelo saw nothing of what passed 
without, and Liverani did not come. 
Matteus, too busy, duubtless, at the cha- : 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, i in the | 
year 1846, by Fraxcis G. Saw, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court of Massachusctts. 
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tean to think of her, brought her no din- 
ner. Was this, as Supperville pretended, 
a fast designedly imposed in order to 
weaken the mental powers of the adept? 
She was tesigned. 

Towards night, when she returned to 
the library which she had left an hour be- 
fore in order to take the air, she recoiled 
with affright at seeing a man, clothed in 
red and masked, seated in her arm-chair ; 
but she was immediately re-assured, for 
she recognized the feeble old man who 
served her, so to speak, as spiritnal fath- 
er. “My child,” said be, rising and 
coming to meet her, ‘ have you nothing 
to say to met Have l still your confi- 
dence?” 

“ You have, sir,’’ replied Consuelo, 
making him resume his seat in the arm- 
chair and taking a stool beside him in the 
embrasure of the window. “I have 
earnestly desired to speak with you and 
for a long time.” 

Then she faithfully related to him all 
that had passed between herself, Albert, 
and the unknown since her last confes- 
sion, and she concealed none of the invol- 
untary emotions she had experienced. 

When she had concluded, the old mau 
kept eilence so long as to trouble and 
embarrass Consuelo. Pressed by Wer to 
judge her conduct and feelings, he re- 
plied at last: ‘‘ Your conduct is excusa- 
ble, almost irreproachable ; but what can 
I say of your feelings? That sudden, 
insurmountable, and violent affection 
which is called love, is a conseqnence of 
the good or bad instincts which God has 
placed in souls or allowed to penetrate 
them that they may be perfected or pun- 
ished in this life. Bad human laws, 
which thwart in almost all things the will 
of nature and the desi of Providence, 
often make that a crf hich is an in- 
spiration from God curse the feeling 
which he had bles, while they sanc- 
tion infamous unions, degrading instincts. 


‘It belongs to ns, exceptional legislators, . 
| deprives me of slecp and makes my heart 


' hidden architects of a new society, to dis- 
tinguish as far as possible legitimate and | 


| true love from culpable and vain love, in 


order to pronounce, in the name of a 
purer, more generous and more moral 
law than that of the world, upon the lot 
which you deserve. Are you willing to 
trust in this to our decision? Will you 
grant us the power to hind and to loose 
you?” 

« You inspire me with an absolute 
confidence ; 1 have told you so, and I re- 
peat it.” 

“ Well, Consuelo, we will deliberate 
upon this question of life and death for 
your soul and that of Albert.” 

“ And shall I not have the right to 
cause the cry of my conscience to be 
heard? ” 

“Yes, to enlighten us; I, who have 
heard it, will be your advocate. You 
must release me from the secret of your 
cunfession.’ 

“What! will you no Tanger be the 
only confidant of my private feelings, of 
my sufferings? ” 

“Tf you were tu request a divorce be- 
fore a tribunal, would you not he obliged 
to make public complaints? That suffer- 
ing will be spared you. You have no 
complaint to make of any one. Is it not 
more pleasant to confess love than to de- 
clare hatred? ” 

‘¢ Is it enough to fee] a new love in or- 
der to have a right to abjure the old?” 

“ You have never felt love for Al- 
bert.” 

“ It seems to me that I have not, yet 
I would not swear it.” 

« You would have no doubt if you had 
loved him. Besides, the question which 
you ask carries its own answer. Every 
new love excludes the old by the furce of 
things.” 

“ Do not decide that too quickly. my 
father, “ said Consuelo with a sad smile. 
‘ Because I love Albert otherwise than 
the other, I do not love him less than in 
the past. Who knows if I do not love 
him more? I feel ready to sacrifice to 
him this unknown, the thought of whem 


beat at this moment while speaking to 
you.” 
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“ Isit not ‘the pride of duty, the ardor | 
of sacrifice rather than affection, which 
counsels you to this kind of preference 
for Albert? ”? 

“I believe not.” ; 

“ Are you very sure of it? Reeollect. 
that you are here far from the world, 
protected from its judgments, beyond its 
laws. If we give you a new formula and 
new notions of duty, will you persist in 
preferring tho happiness of the man 
whom you do not love to that of him! 
whom you do love?” 

“ Have l ever said then that I did not’ 
love Albert?” cried Consuelo quickly. 

“ I can only answer your questions by 
other questions, my daughter. Can you’ 
have two loves at the same time in your 
heart?” 

** Yes, two different loves. A woman 
Joves her brother and her husband at the 
same time,” 

tt But not her husband and her lover. | 
The rights of the husband and of the. 
brother are different, in fact. Those of 
the husband and the lover would he the’ 
same, unless the husband consented to be- | 
come a brother. Then the law of mar-' 
riage would be broken in what it has 
most mysterious, most privato and most 
holy. It would be a divorce, wanting’ 
only the publicity. Answer me, Consue-; 
lo, Iam an old man on the brink of the: 
grave, and you a child. I am here as: 
your father, as your confessor. I cannot 
alarm your modesty by this delicate 
question, and J hope that you will reply 
with eourage. In the enthusiastic friend- 
ship with which Albert inspired you,, 
have you not always felt a secret and in- 
surmountable terror at the idea of his’ 
caresses 1”? 

“It is true,’ replied Consuelo, blush-' 
ing, “that idea was not ordinarily min- ' 
gled with that of his love; it seemed for-' 
eign to it; but when it did present itself, 
the chill of death passed through my! 
veins.” 

“ And the breath of the man whom, 
you know under the name of Liverani” 
has given you the fire of life?” 

* That also is true. But should nor 
such instincts be stifled by the will? ” 

“ By what right? Has God sagacsted 
them fur nothing? Has he authorized 
you to abjure your sex, to pronounce in’ 
marriage the vow of virginity, or that! 
more horrible and more degrading still of 
serfdom? The passiveness of the slave’ 
has in it sumething which resembles the’ 
coldness and brutishness of prostitution. 
Is it in the designs of Gud that a being 
such as you are should be so far degrad-' 
ed? Woe to the children that are born 
of such unions? God inflicts upon them 
some disgrace, an incomplete, delirious, 
or stupid organization. They bear the 
seal of disubedicnee. They do not be- 


‘ardor, a community of aspirations be- mother is myself, 


‘commanding such sacrifices to your sex, 


ris anti-human and anti-social ; 


‘sion without understanding it. 


‘you when you pronounced, 
_thusiusm more fanatical than human, 
oath to belong to a man whom you loved 
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long entirely to humanity ; fr ‘hey have: lighten you in new resolutions at the 
‘hour of divorce or of the definitive sanc- 
of that strange wedding. The 
Consuelo, who am not 


not been conceived according to the law 
of humanity which wills a reciprdtity of tion 


tween the man and the woman. 


There aman buta woman.” 
where this reciprocity docs not exist, 


‘© You a woman!” said Consuelo, 


‘there is no equality; and there where looking with surprise at the thin and 


equality is broken there is no real union. , bluish, but delicate and truly feminine 
Be certain therefore that God, far from ‘hand which had taken her own during 
this discourse. 
rejects them and denics to it the right of; “This little, worn and wasted old 
making them. That suicide is as crimi-. man,” replied the problematical confes- 
nal and still more cowardly than the re- ' sor,” “this exhausted and suffering be- 
The vow of virginity ing, whose broken voice has no longer 
but the: any sex, iša woman worn by sorrow, 
sacrifice without is something discase, aud anxiety, more than by age. 
monstrous in that sense. Think well of: I am not more than sixty, Consuelo, 
Consuelo, and if vou persist in anni- though under this dress, which l do not 
hilating yourself to that degree, refleet: Wear except in my office as an Lnvisihle, 


nunciation of life. 


love 


‘npon the part which you would reserve to I have the aspect of an imbecile octo- 


your husband if he accepted your submis- genarian. However, in the garments of 
Unless he my sex, as in these, I am nothing bat a 
were deceived he would never accept it, as, wreck; yet I was a large, strong and 
l need not tell you; but, abused by your de- | beautiful woman of an imposing exterior. 
votcdness, transported by your generosity, ' But at thirty I was already bent and 
would he not soon appear to you strange- ; trembling as you sce me now. And do 
Would ; you know, my child, the cause of that 
precocious sinking ? Tt was the unhappi- 
ness froin which I wish to preserve you. 
It was an incomplete affection, an un- 
happy union, a horrible effort of courage 
and resolution which bound me for ten 
years to a man whom I esteemed and 
respected, without being able to love. 


ly selfish or gross in his error? 
you not degrade him in your own eyes, 
would you not degrade him in reality be- 
fore God, by laying that snare for his can- 
dor, and by furnishing to him that al- 
most irresistible opportunity to suecumb? 
Where would be his greatness, where. 
would be his delicacy, if he did not per- 


‘ceive the paleness on your lips and the: A man could not have told you what are 


‘the holy rights and the true dutics of 
They have formed their 


tears rolling in your eyes? Can you 
flatter yourself that hatred would not, in | woman in love. 


‘spite of yourself, enter your heart with; laws and their ideas without consulting 


the shame and the gricf of not having: us; I have nevertheless, often enlighten- 
, been understood or divined? No, woman! ied the conscienecs of my associates in 
you have not the right to deceive love in that respect, and they have had the cour- 
‘your bosom ; you would ratber have that age and the loyalty to listen tome. But, 
of suppressing it. Whatever cynical; believe me, I well knew that if they did 
philosophers may have said respecting the | not place me in direct communication 
passive condition of the feminine species | ' with you, they would never have the key 
in the order of nature, that which will al- | to your heart, and perhaps condemn you 
ways distinguish the companion of man ; to an eternal suffering, to a complete 
j from that of the brute is discernment in ; abasement, while thinking to ensure your 
, love and the right of choice. Vanity and _ ' happiness in strength and ia virtue, 
cupidity make the greater part of mar- Now, open your heart to me entirely. 
riages a legalized prostitution, according ; -Tell me if this Liverani — ” 

to the expression of the ancient Lollards. | Alas! I love him, this Liverani! 
| Devotedness and generosity may lead a:that is only too true,” said Consuelo, 
“simple mind to similar results. Virgin, carrying the hand of the mysterious siby] 
it was my duty to instruct you in delicate to her lips. ‘* His presence causes me 
‘Matters which the purity of your life and still more fear than that of Albert; but 
of your thoughts prevented you from | how different is that fear, and how rin- 
leled with strange delights! His arms 
‘are a magnet which attracts me, and his 
kiss upon my forehead makes me enter 
another world in which 1 breathe, in 
which I exist otherwiee than in this.” 

** Well, Consuelo, you must love that 
man and forget the other. I prononnce 
your divorce from this moment; itis my 
duty and my right.” 

“ Whatever you may have said, ] can- 
not accept this sentence before having 


foresecing or analyzing. Whena moth- 


er gives her daughter in marriage she’ 


half reveals to , with more or less! 
wisdom and &.... the mysteries | 
which she had Aa from her until, 
that hour. A moter was wanting to’ 
with an en-; 
the | 
in anineomylete manner. A mother is 
given to you at this diy to assist and en-: 
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seen Albert, before he has spoken to me! of pearls to fall in curls upon the shoul- 


and told me himself that he renounces. 
me without regret, that he returns to me 
my word without contempt.” 

** You do not yet know Albert, or you 
fear him! But I, I know him, I have 
rights over him even more than over you, 
and I can speak in his name. We are 


alone, Consuelo, and it is not forbidden ; 


me to reveal myself entirely to you, 


although I form part of the supreme, 


council whom their nearest disciples never 
know. Bur my situation and yours are 
exceptional; look, therefore, upon my 


faded features, and tell me if they seem; 


unknown to you.” 

Saying this, the sybil took off at the 
same time her mask and her false beard, 
her skull-cap and her false hair, and 
Consuelo saw the head of a woman, aged 
and suffering, in truth, but of an incom- 
parable beauty of lines, and with a sub- 


lime expression of gooduess, sadness and ; 
of the’ 


strength. These three habits 
soul, so different and so rarely united in 
one and the same being, were depicted in 
the vast forehead, in the maternal smile, 
and in the deep look of this unknown 
woman. The form of her head and the 
lower part of her face announced great 
strength of primitive organization; but 
the ravages of sorrow were only too visi- 
ble, and a kind of nervous tremulous- 
ness imparted a vacillation to that beauti- 
ful head, 
expiring 
at the foot of the cross. Grey hair, fine 
and smooth as virgin silk, separated upon 
her broad furchead and closed in small 
bands upon her temples, completed the 


At that epoch, all women wore their hair 


powdered and frizzled, raised and leaving ' 


uncovered the bare and bold forel:ead. 


The sibyl had tied hers in the manner! 
Jeast embarrassing under her disguise, ! 


without thinking that she adopted the 


style most in harmony with the cut and. 


expression of her face. Consuelo eon- 


templated her a long while with respect į 


and admiration; then, suddenly struck 


her hands: ‘*O my God, how you do 
resemble him ! ”’ 

“ Yes, I resemble Albert, or rather, 
Albert resembl.s me prodigiously,” 
plied she: ‘but have you never seen a 
portrait of me?" And seeing that Con- 


suelo made vain efforts of memory; shc; 


added, to assist her: 


‘* A portrait which resembled me as! 


much as art is permitted to approach 


reality, aud of which I am now only the: 


Which recalled that of Niobe 
» or rather that of Mary fainting | 


shadow ; a large portrait of a young, , 


fresh, brilliant woman, with a waist of 
geld brocade covered with flowers in pre- 
cious stones, a purple mantle, and black 


' ders ; ; that is the dress I wore, more than 
forty years ago, on the day after my 
marriage. I was beautiful, but I was 


not to be so long ; I already had death in' 


my soul,” 
“ The portrait of which you speak,” 


said Consuelo, becoming pale, ‘is atj 


Giant's Castle, in the chamber which 
Albert inhabited. It is that of his mother 
whom he had hardly known, and whom 


he nevertheless adured—whom he thought 
, he saw and heard in his ecstacies. 


Can | 
you then be a near relative of the noble: 
Wanda de Prachualitz and consequent | 
ly Pe. 39 


Tam Wanda de Prachalitz herself,” | 


replied the sibyl, recovering some firm- 


iness in her voice and attitude; “I am 
the mother of Albert, and the widow of: 


Christian de Rudolstadt; I am the de- 


secndant of Jean Ziska of the Chalice, ' 
and the mother-in-law of Consuelo; but: 


I wish no longer to be other than her 


ifricnd and her adopted mother, because ! 
Consuelo does not love Albert, and Al-; 
j bert must not be happy at the expense of 


the happiness of his companion.” 
“ Iis mother! 


“ Are you thena 


speetre? Were you not mourned as dead 


vat Giant's Castle? *? 


“Trt is now twenty-seven years,” 
pied the sibyl, “since Wanda de Pra- 
chalitz, countess of Rudolstadt, was buried 
at Giant's Castle, in the same chapel, 
and under the same stone where Albert 


(de Rudolstadt, attacked by the same dis- 


Case and subject to the same epileptic 
noble strangeness of that captivating face. | 


crisis, Was buried last year, a victim to 
the same error. 


with anguish at his iuhumation. 
his mother who saved a being, still full of 
strength and life, from the worms of the 
sepulchre to which he had already béen 


abandoned ; it was his mother who res- ! 
with surprise, she cried out seizing both | 


cued hin from the yoke of a world in 
which be had lived only too long and in 


which he could no longer live, to trans- ; 
port him to this mysterious world, to this ; 


impenetrable asylum in which she herself 
had recovered, if not health of body, at 
least the life of the seul. 


The Invisibles will 
not open their session for your initiation 
until midnight. Listen to me then, and 


raculous resurrection. 


may the emotion caused by this strange: - 


‚recital prepare you for those which still 
, await you.” 
hair escaping from clasps of rubies and 


you, his mother! ?; 
cried Cousuelo, trembling, as she fell at! 
ithe kaees of Wanda. 


re- | 


The son would never, 
have rison from that horrible tomb, if the ; 
l mother, attentive to the danger which | 
threatened him, had not watched, invisi-’ 
ble, over his agony, and had not presided ; 
It was’ 


It is a strange j 
history, Consuelo, and you must know it ' 
in order to understand that of Albert, his ; 
sad life, his pretended death and his mi-! 


XXXIII. 
“ Rich, beautiful, and of illustrious 
birth, I was married at twenty to count 
' Christian, who was more than forty. 
He might have been my father, and he 
inspired me with affection and respect, 
ibut not with love. I had been educated 
in ignorance of what such a feeling may 
be in the life of a woman. My parents, 
austere Lutherans, but compelled to prac- 
tise their worship as sceretly as possible, 
had in their habits and in their ideas an 
excessive strictness and a great strength 
of mind. Their extravagant hatred of 
i foreigners, their inward revolt against the 
religious and political yoke of Austria, 
their fanatical attachment to the ancient 
liberties of their country had passed into 
‘my bosom, and these passions sufficed for 
my proud youth. I did not suspect that 
there were others ; and my inother, who 
had never known aught besides duty, 
would have thought she committed a crime 
had she permitted me to imagine them. 
The emperor Charles, Maria-Theresa’s 
father, persecuted my family for a long 
while on account of heresy, and set a 
| price upon our fortune, our liberty, and 
almost upon our lives. I could ransom 
iny parents by marrying a Catholic lord 
‘devoted to the empire, and I sacrificed 
myself with a kind of enthusiastic pride. 
From among those who were designated 
to me, l chose count Christian because 
his character, gentle, eonciliating and 
even weak in appearance, gave me hopes 
of secretly converting him w the political 
ideas of my family. My family accepted 
. my devotedness and blessed it. 1 thought 
that I should be happy from virtue; hut 
the unhappiness of which we understand 
the extent and feel the injustice ix not a 
medium in whieh the soul can easily be 
developed. 1 soon discovered that the 
wise aud calm Christian conceuled under 
his precise and benevolent gentleness an 
invincible obstinacy, a bigoted attachment 
‘to the customs of his caste and to the pre- 
‘judices of his neighborhood, a kind of 
| merciful hatred and of sorrowful contempt 
for every idea of combat and resistance to 
established things. His sister Wences- 
,lawa, tender, watchful, gencrous, but 
bound even more than he to the minutie 


of her devotion aud the pride of her rank, 
was to ne a companion both sweet and 
| bitter, a caressing but overpowering ty- 
rant, a friend devoted bat irritating to the 
last degree. | suffered mortally at the 
abeence of sympathizing and intcHeetual 
connection with heings whom I neverthe- 
but the contact with whom 
killed me, whose atinospbere slowly 
‘wasted me. You know the history of 
Albert's youth, his suppressed enthusi- 
‘asın, his misunderstood religion, his 
evangelical ideas accused of heresy and 
My life was a prelude to his, 


‘Jess loved, 


i madness. 
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and you must have sometimes heard ut- l enslaved or cheated ! Here brutified by 
tered in the family of Rudolstadt exclama- li ignorance, there decimated by the rapac- 
tions of terror and of sorrow at that fatal ity of the avaricious, elsewhere violated 
resemblance between the son and the | and degraded by the ravages of war, de-! 
mother, in mind as well as in body. based and unfortunate over the whule face 

t The absence of love was the greatest | of the earth! Still Marcus, more learned 
evil in my life, and from that flowed all; than I, conceived a remedy for all these 
the others. I loved Christian with a‘ evils, and often conversed with me re- 
strong friendship; but nothing in him: specting strange and mysterious projects 
could inspire me with enthusiasm, and an, for organizing a universal conspiracy 
enthusiastic affection would have been laiia despotism and intolerance. [ lis- 
necessary to repress the profound disunion | tened to his designs as to romantic 
of our understandings. The religiousi dreams. I could not hope; I was too ill 
and severe education I had received did| and too much broken to believe in the 
not permit me to separate understanding | future. Ie loved me ardently; I saw it, 
from love. I devoured myself. My I felt it, I shared his passion: and yet, 
health became affected, an extraordinary | during five years of apparent friendship 
excitement seized upon my nervous sys-- and chaste intimacy we did not once re- 
tem; I had hallucinations, ecstacies ' ven! to each other the fatal secret which 
which were called attacks of madness, united us. He did not usually dwell in 
and which they concealed with care in-'the Behmer-wald; at least he was fre- 
stead of trying to cure. Still, they tricd quently absent from that region under 
to divert me and to carry me into the | pretext of going to attend upon distant 
world, as if balls, performances and , patients, but in fact for the purpose of 
feasts could supply to me the want of; ; organizing that conspiracy of which he 
sympathy, of love and of confidence. 1: incessantly spoke to me without being 


fell so ill at Vienna that I was carried 
back to Giant's castle. I preferred even 
that dull abode, the exorcisms of the: 
chaplain, and the cruel friendship of the | 
canoness, to the court of our tyrants. 

t The consecutive loss of my five chil- ' 
dren gave me the final blow. It seemed 
tome that Heaven had cursed) my mar- 
riage; I desired death with fervor. I 
had no more hope in life. I strove not to 
love Albert, my last-horn, persuaded that 
he was condemned like the others and 
that all my cares could not save him. 

“ A last misfortune brought the exas- 
peration of my faculties to its height. J 
loved, I was beloved; and the austerity 
of iny principles constrained me to stifle | 
in my bosom even the inward confession 
of that terrible feeling. The physician 
who attended me in my frequent and pain- | 
ful crises was less young in appearance } 
and not so handsome as Christian. It. 
was not, therefore, the graces of his per- 
son which affected me, but the profound 
sympathy of our minds, the conformity of} 
our ideas, or at least of our religious and 
philosophical instincta, an incredible re- 
semblance of characters. Marcus, | can 
indicate him to you only by that name, 
had the same energy, the same activity af | 
mind, the same patriotism as myself. Of: 
him could be said, as well as of me, what 
Shakespeare has put in the mouth of Brn-: 
tus: ‘Tam not of those who bear injus- ; 
tice with a smiling face.’ The misery 
and degradation of the poor, serfdom, the | 
despotic laws and their monstrous abuses, ' 
all the impious rights of conquest excited 
in him tempests of indignation. Oh!, 
what torrents of tears we have shed to- 
gether over the sufferings of our country 


‘able to persuade me of its results. 
‘time that I again saw him I felt more in- 


! wasted by physical suffering. 


, could not even see. 


; anguish of my continual agony and from | 


` meaning was the same, and the canoness : 


Fach 


flamed by his genine, his courage and his 
perseverance. Each time that he re- 
turned, he found ine more weakened, ! 
more devoured by an inward fire, more 


“t During one of those absences I had 
horrible convulsions, to which the igno- 
rant and conceited doctor Wetzelius, ! 
whom you know, and who attended me: 
in the absence of Marcus, gave the name 
of malignant fever. After the crisis I fell 
into a state of complete prostration which 
was taken for death. My pulse did not 
beat, my respiration was insensible. Still 
I had all my consciousness; I heard 
the prayers of the chaplain and the tears 
of my family. I heard the heart-rending 
cries of my only child, of my poor Al- 
bert; and I could not make a motion, 1 
My eyes had been 
closed ; it was impossible for me to open 
them. I asked myself if this was death, 
and if the soul, deprived of its means of 
action upon the corpse, preserved in its 
decease the sorrows of life and the horror 
of the tomb. I heard terrible things 
around my bed of death; the chaplain, 
endeavoring to calm the strong and sin- 
ecre regret of the canoness, told her that 
it was necessary to thank God for all 
things, and that it was a great happiness 
for my husband to be delivered from the 


the storms of my reprobate soul. He did 
‘not use quite such harsh words, but the! 


listened to him and by degrees assented. 
I even heard him afterwards try to con- 
sole Christian by the same arguments, 


quite as cruel to me. I heard distinctly, 
I understood frightfully. It was, thought 
they, the will of God that I should not 
bring up my son, and that he should be 
withdrawn in his tender years from the 
poison of the heresy with which I was 
infected. This was what they found to 
say to my hushand when he cried, press- 
ing Albert to his bosom: * Poor child, 
what will become of thee without thy 
mother?’ The reply of the chaplain 
was: ‘You will educate him according 
to the will of God!’ 

‘* Finally, after three days of motion- 
less and mute despair, I was carried to 
the tomb, without having recovered 
strength to make a movement, without 
having lost for an instant the certainty of 
the horrible death to which they were 
about to condemn me! I was covered 
with diamonds, I was dressed in my wed- 
ding garments, that magnificent costume 
in which you saw me in my portrait, A 
crown of flowers was placed upon my 
head, a crucifix of gold upon my chest, 
and I was deposited in a long coffin of 
white marble, cut in the subterranean 
pavement of the chapel. I felt neither 
the cold nor the want of air, I lived only 


in thought. 


“ Marcus arrived an hour after. His 
consternation took from him all reflection. 
Ile came mechanically to prostrate him- 
self upon my tomb; he was torn from it; 
he returned in the night. This time he 
was provided with a hammer and a lever. 
An ominous idea had crossed his mind. 
He knew my lethargic crises; he had 
never seen them so long, so complete ; 
but from some instances of that strange 
state before observed hy him, he imagined 
the possibility of a frightful error. He 
had no faith in the science of Wetzelius. 
I heard him walking above my head; I 
recognized his step. The clang of the 
iron which raised the stone made me 
shudder, but I could not utter a cry, a 
groan. When he raised the veil which 
covered my face I was so exhausted by 
the efforts I had made to call him that I 
seemed more dead than ever. He hesi- 
tated for a long while; he interrogated 
a thousand times my extinguished breath, 
my frozen heart and hands. I had all 
the stiffness of a corpse. I heard him 
murmur in a heart-rending voice: ‘It is 
done, then! No more hope! Dead, 
dead!—O Wanda!’ He let the veil fall 
again, but he did not replace the stone. 
A horrible silence once more prevailed. 
Had he fainted? Would he abandon me, 
he also, forgetting, in the horror inspired 
by the sight of what he had loved, to 
close my sepulchre ? 

“ Marcus, plunged in a gloomy medita- 
tion, formed a project dismal as his sor- 


row, strange as his character. He 


and those of the human race, everywhere rather more softened in expression, but ; wished to save my body from the rava- 


- 
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ges of destruction. He wished to carry 
it away secretly, to embalm it, to seal it 
in a metal coffin and keep it always hy 
his side. He asked himself if he would 
have so much courage; and suddenly, 
in a kind of fanatic transport, he said that 
he would. He took me in his arms, and 
without knowing if his strength would 
permit him to carry a dead hody so far as 
his dwelling, which was more than a 
league distant, he laid me upon the pave. 
ment, and replaced the stone with that 
terrible sang-froid which often accompa- 
nies acts of delirium. Then he wrapped 
me up and hid me entirely under his cloak, 
and left the chateau, which was not then 
closed with the same care as now, be- 
cause the bands of malefactors rendered 
desperate by the war had not yet shown 
themselves in the environs. I had be- 
come so thin that I was not, to tell the 
troth, a very heavy burden. Marcus 
crossed the woods, choosing the least fre- 
quented paths. He deposited me several 
times upon the rocks, overpowered by 
sorrow and dismay more than by fatigue. 
He has told me since that more than once 
he felt a horror of this theft of a dead 
body, and was tempted to carry me back 
to my tomb. At last he reached his 
dwelling, penetrated without noise 
through his garden, and carried me, 
without being seen by any one, into an 
isolated pavilion which he used as a pri- 
vate stady. It was there only that the 
joy of seeing myself saved, the first feel- 
ing of joy I had had for ten years, un- 
bound my tongue, and I was able to ar- 
ticulate a feeble exclamation. 

‘* A new and violent crisis followed the 
lethargy. I suddenly recovered an exu- 
berant strength ; I uttered cries, groans. 
Marcus’ maid servant and gardener ran 
towards the pavilion, thinking that some 
one was assassinating him. He had the 
presence of mind to throw himself before 
them, saying that a lady had come there 
to be secretly confined, and that he 
would kill any one who attempted to see 
her, as he would discharge whomsoever 
said a word about the matter. This feint 
succeeded. I was dangerously ill in the 
pavilion for three days. Marcus, shut up 
with me, attended me with a zeal and an 
intelligence worthy of his will. When I 
was saved and could collect my ideas, I 
threw myself into his arms with terror, 
at the thought that we should be obliged 
to separate. ‘O Marcus,’ cried J, ‘ why 
did you not let me die here, in your 
armst If you love me, kill me; to re- 
tarn to my family is worse than death to 
me.’ ; 

«t Madam,’ replied he with firmness, 
“you never shall return there; I have 
made an oath to God and to myself. 
You henceforth belong only tome. You 
will not leave me again, or you will go 


hence only over my dead body.’ This 
terrible resolution shocked and charmed 
me at the same moment. I was too 
much troubled and too weak to perccive 
its extent. I listened to it with the at 
once timid and cenfiding submission of a 
child. I allowed myself to be nursed, 
eured, and by degrees accustomed myself 
to the idea of never returning to Riesen- 
burg and of never contradicting the ap- 
pearances of my death. Marcus dis- 
played an exalted eloquence to convince 
me. He told me that I could not live in 
that marriage, and that I had no right to 
go to certain death. He swore to me 
that he had the means of withdrawing me 
from the sight of men for a long time, 
and for my whole life from that of per- 
sons who knew me. He promised me 
that he would watch over my son and 


provide a way for me to see him in se-! 


cret. He even gave me sure pledges of 
these strange possibilities, and I allowed 
myself to be convinced. 
depart with him and never again to be- 
come the countess de Rudolstadt. 

“ But at the moment when we were 
about to depart, Marcus was sent for to 
attend Albert, who was said to be dan- 
gerously ill. Maternal tenderness, which 
unhappiness seemed to have stifled, was 
re-awakend in my bosom. I wished to 
follow Marcus to Riesenburg ; no human 


power, not even his, could have dissuad-: 


ed me. I entered his carriage, and, en- 
veloped in a long veil, waited with anx- 


iety at some distance from the chateau : 


for him to go and see my son and bring 
me news of him. He soon returned, io 


fact, aesured me that the child was not in| 


danger, and wished to reconduct me to 
his house and afterwards return and pass 
the night with Albert. I could not re- 
solve to do this. I wished still to wait 


for him, hidden behind the dark walls of | 


the chateau, trembling and agitated, 
while he returned to take care of my son. 
ĮI was hardly alone when a thousand anx- 
ieties consumed my heart. I imagined 
that Marcus concealed from me the real 
situation of Albert, that perhaps he was 
dying, that he would expire without re- 
ceiving my last kiss. Overcome by this 
fatal persuasion, I rushed through the 


porch of the chateau ; a servant, whom I: 


met in the court, let fall his torch and 


fled crossing himself. My veil hid my: 


features ; but the appearance of a woman 
in the middle of the night was enough to 
awaken the superstitious ideas of those 
credulous domestics. They had no doubt 
that I was the ghost of the unhappy and 
impious countess Wanda. 
pected chance allowed me to penetrate to 
my son's chamber without meeting any 
other persons, and the canoness had for- 
tunately gone out for that moment to get 
some medicine prescribed by Marcus. 


I consented to; 


An unex-: 
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My husband, according to his custom, 
had gone to pray in his oratory instead of 
acting to avert the danger. I precipita- 
ted myself upon my son, I pressed him to 
my bosom. He was not afraid of me, he 
i returned my caresses; he had not com- 
prehended my death. At this moment 
i the chaplain appeared upon the thresh- 
jold of the chamber. Marcus thought 
that all was lost. Still, with a rare pres- 
j ence of mind, he remained motionless and 
appeared not to see me beside him. The 
chaplain pronounced, with an interrupted 
voice, some words of exorcism, and faint- 
ed away before he had dared to make a 
' step towards me. Then I resigned my- 
self to fly by another door, and I regained 
in the darkness the place where Marcus 
had left me. I was reassured; } had 
seen Alhert relieved; his little hands 
were moist, and the fire of the fever was 
no longer on his cheeks. The fainting 
and the terror of the chaplain were at- 
tributed to a vision. Te insisted that he 
had seen me beside Marcus, holding Al- 
i bert in my arms. Marcus insisted that 
he had seen nothing. Albert had gone 
to sleep. But on the next day he again 
asked for me, and the fullowing nights, 
convinced that I had not fallen asleep for- 
ever, as they endeavored to persuade him, 
he dreamed of me, thought he saw me 
again and called me several times. 
From that moment, Alberi’s childhood 
was closely watched, and the supersti- 
tions souls of Riesenburg made abun- 
dance of prayers to drive the fatal assi- 
iduities of my phantom from around his 
cradle. 

“ Marcus reconducted me to his house 
before day. We put off ourdeparture for 
a week longer, and when my son was et- 
tirely rcéstablished we left Bohemia. 
Since that time I have led a wandering 
and mysterious life. Always concealed at 
my resting places, always veiled in my 
journeys, bearing a false name, and hav- 
ing for a long while no other confidant in 
the world but Marcus, I passed several 
years with him in foreign countries. He 
maintained a constant correspondence 
with a friend who kept him informed of 
all that took place at Riesenburg, and 
who gave him ample details respecting 
the health, the character and the education 
of my son. The deplorable state of my 
health authorized me to lead the most re- 
tired life and to see no one. I passed for 
the sister of Mareus and lived several 
years in the interior of Italy, in an isolat- 
ed villa, while for a part of each year 
Marcus continued his journeys and pur- 
sued the accomplishment of his vast pro- 
jects. 

“« I was not the mistress of Marcus; I 
had remained under the empire of my 
' religious scruples, and I required more 
; than ten years of meditation to conceive 
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the right of human beings to shake of ger any commerce with God butin the 
the yoke of the laws, without pity and | august serenity which is granted to it as 
without intelligence, which govern hu- a last benefit. God himself gently aids 
man society. Being considered dead, us by an insensible transformation to 
and not wishing to risk the liberty I had jenter upon that path. He takes care to 
so dearly bought, I could not invoke any; calm our passions and to change them 
civil or religious power to break my into peaceful friendships; he takes from 
marriage with Christian, and T could not us the fascination of beauty, thus wiih- 
desire, moreover, to reawaken his sleep- ` drawing us from dangerous temptations. , 


ing sorrows. He knew not how unhappy : 
I had heen with him; he believed that, 
for my happiness and the peace of his 


: Nothing then is so easy as to grow old,! 
whatever may say and whatever may 
think about it these women discased in 


i 
H 
$ 
1 


rof housekeeper to a part of the prince's 
mansion, but in fact earnestly engaged in 
nothing but the hidden work; holding a 
‘vast correspondence in the name of the 
' council with al) the important associates, 
'reeciving them here, and often presiding 
aver their conferences alone with Marcus 
when the prince and the other supreme 
chiefs were absent; in fine, exercising at 
‘all times quite a decided influence upon 
those of their decisions which seemed to 
idemand the delicate perceptions and the 


family, and for the salvation of his son, J’ mind whom we sce move about the. peculiar sense with which the femsle 


had descended to the repose of the tomh. 


In this situation, I looked upon myself as- 


eternally condemned to be faithful to him. 


Afterwards, when by the exertions of. 


Marcus the disciples of a new faith had 
united and secretly constituted themselves 


a religious power, when I had modified , 


my ideas sufficiently to accept this new 
council and to enter this new church 


which could have pronounced my divorce | 


and consccrated our union, it was no 
longer time: Marcus, 
obstinacy, had felt the necessity of loving 
elsewhere, and I had heroically impelled 
him to it. He was married; I was the 
friend of his wife : still he was not hap- 
py- That wife had not a mind and heart 
sufficiently great to satisfy the mind and 
heart of a man like him. He had not 
been able to make her understand his 
plans ; he was careful not to inform her 
of his success. She died after some 
years, without having imagined that Mar- 
cus still loved me. I nursed her in her 
last illness; I closed her eyes without 
having any reproach to make against 


myself respecting her, without rejoicing ' 


at the removal of this obstacle to my 
long and cruel passion. My youth had 
departed ; I was broken; I had led too 
grave and too austere a life to change 
when age began to bleach my hair. I 
entered at last into the calmness of old 
age, and I felt deeply all that there is 
angust and holy in that phase of eur: 
woman's life. Yes, our old age, like 
our whole life, when we understand it 
aright, is something much more serious 
than that of men. They can cheat the 


course of years, they can still love and į 
become parents at a more advanced age! 


than we, while natare marke for us a 
bound beyond which there is something 


monstrous and impious in the wish to; 


reawaken love and to encroach by ridicu- 
lous transports upon the brilliant privi- 


leges of the generation which already: 
The lessons; 


succeeds and effaces us. 
and the examples which it expects from 
us in that solemn moment, require more- 
over, a life of contemplation and of con- 
centration which the agitations of love 
would fruitlessly disturb. Youth can be 


inspired by its own ardor and find therein ' have lived here entirely concealed, exer-! : Physicians. 


high revelations. Ripe age has no lon- 


fatigued by my: 


‘ world, victims to a kind of fury, ohsti- | 
nate to conceal from others and from 


‘themselves the diminution of their charms 


women. What! age takes from us our 
sex, it frees us from the terrible labors of 


kind of angelic state! But, 
daughter, you are so far from that hound, 


tempest, that all my reflections on this 
subject are out of place; Ict them there- 
i fore only be of use to you to understand 
my history. I remained what I had al- 
ways been, the sister of Marens; and 


love which had tortured onr youth, gave 
at least to the friendship of riper age a 
character of strength and of enthusiastic 


common friendships. 

“I have as yet told you nothing, more- 
tant occupations which, during the first 
fifteen years, prevented us from being ab- 
sorbed by our sufferings, and which since 


them. You know their nature, their 
object and their result; you were in-- 
formed of them last night; you will be. 


the Invisibles. I can only say to you that 
Marcus sits among them, and that he has 
‘himself formed their secret council and 


assistance of a virtuous prince, whose en- 
i tire fortune is consecrated to the myste- 


you are acquainted. I have likewise con- 
secrated my whole life to it for fifteen 
years. After twelve years of absence I 
was too much forgotten on the one hand 


be able to reappear in Germany. The 
strange life which befits certain employ- 
ments of our order moreover favored my 
incognito. Entrusted, not with the active 
‘propagandism which is reserved to your 
life of brilliancy, but with secret missions j 
which my prudence could execute, I have 
;made sevcral journeys which I will de- 
‘scribe to you directly. And since then I 


cising in appearance the obscure functions : 


and the termination of their mission as, 


maternity, and we do not recognize that, 
By A [j 
this is the moment to raise ourselves to a 
| 

my dear 


fearful and yet desirable as a port after a` 


i those repressed emotions, that conquered , 


confidence which is not to be found in| 


over, of the mental labors and the impor- . 


that time have prevented our regretting , 


more fully so this evening by the organ of; 


l organized their whole socicty with the, 


rious and mighty enterprise with which; 


and too much changed on the other not to! 


mind is endowed. Apart from the philo- 
sophical questions which are hronght for- 
ard and weiched here, and from which, 
besides, I have, by the maturity of my 
, understanding, acquired the right not to 
be excluded, there are often questions of 
fecling to be discussed and judged. You 
may well think that in our attempts 
abroad, we often find an assistance ur an 
‘obstacle in particular passions, love, ha- 
tred, jealousy. I have had, by the inter- 
vention of my son, and even in person 
and under the disguises, much in fashion 
at courts among women, of sorceress or 
of prophetess, frequent connections with 
the prinecss Amclia of Prussia, with the 
interesting and unhappy princess of 
Culmbach, finally with the young mar- 
gravine of Bareith, Frederick's sister. 
We were obliged to win those women 
more by the heart than by the mind. 1 
j have worked nobly, I dare to say it, to 
l attach them to us, and have succeeded. 
But that phase of my life is not the one 
with which I am to acquaint you. Ia 
your future enterprises you will find my 
trace and you will continue what I have 
begun. I wish to speak to you of Albert, 
and inform you of all that side of his ex- 
istence which you do not know, We 
have still time. Give me yet a little of 
your attention, You will understand 
‘how, in this terrible and strange life I 
i huve made for myself, I at last knew ten- 
‘der emotions and maternal joys.’ 
To be Centinucd. 


W 


FLATTERING. A writer in the Evening 
Post says: ‘* Among the wild tribes of Epirus 
‘the most flattering tribute that can be paid 
‘toa man’s memory is to say —*he was an 
Í honest man and a good robber;’ and here in 
New York, where commercial gain is looked 
upon as the whole duty and chief end of 
| man, it is most natural that we should exalt 
it to the dignity of a virtue.” 


Kren-LunG, EMPEROR or CHINA.— 
\One day the old Kien-Lung, Emperor of 
China, asked George Stanton how medical 
men were poid in England. When the sys 
tein was explained to him, he asked if there 
could be a single Englishman in good health. . 
Twill tell you,” said he, ** how I treat my 
I have four, to whom the care 
of my health is confided. A certain sum is 
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given to each weekly; but as soon as [ain 
ill, the salaries are stopped till I am well. I 
necd not tell you that my illnesses are not 
By this it appears that the medical ; 
care of the celestial emperor is no juke. — 
Medical Times. 


> 
long. 


> Whena fine whiskered preacher, with 
white kid gloves, diamond studs, macassar 
ringlets and a cambric pocket handkerchief, 
talks in a lisp about the vanity of the world, 
we must say we always feel the strongest 
inclination — only we are awed by the ma- 
jesty of the beadle — to shout out to him, | 
“ Now, then, stupid.” — Punch. 


THE RIGHT OF MAN TO THE SOLL: 


THE HOLLAND LAND PURCHASE IN THE 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


Batavia, Genesce Co, N. Y, Dee. 5. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Dear Sir :— I see that you are de-: 
nonnced in varions quarters for advocat- 
ing the Right of Man to the Soil, and for, 
wishing to reserve the Public Lands for 
the poor and landless citizeus of our 
country, with a limitation to land monop- ` 
oly, so as to secure to the coming genera- 
tion the possibility of obtaining a portion: 
of the earth (the common inheritance of 
the Race) not as tenants at will, but as 
freehulders. 

Allow me to state briefly the history of, 
the sale of the Western part of the State! 
of New York, embracing all that section 
of country West of a line running from 
the boundary of the State of Peunsylva- 
nia due North to Lake Ontario, which 
line passes through the centre of Seneca 
Lake. immediately East of Geneva. 

This tract contains about 7,000,000 ; 
acres of land, and comprises the counties 
of Wayne, Ontario, Yates, Steuben, Al- 
leghany, Livingston, Monroe, Orleans,: 
Genesee, Wyoming, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauque, Erie and Niagara. 

In the year 1777 or ‘78, a Mr. Phelps: 
of Salisbury, Conn., then without means 
or capital, and engaged in a very humble: 
branch of commercial pursuits, conceived 
the bold project of buying this immense 
tract of territory from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which was the owner of it. 
The State of New York held the legal 
jurisdiction, but the prcémptive right to 
the soil was vested in Massachusetts, 
He proposed to a Mr. Gorham of Boston, 
to juin him in the purchase, he being a 
man of some capital. The purchase was 
made by those two operators for less, it 
is believed, than six cents an acre. The 
Jands were purchased on credit, and the 
bayers had the right to pay in the certifi- 
cates of the State, which were then sell- 
ing for 2s. 6d. in the pound. This fact 
being known, it caused the certificates to 
rise to par value, and the purchasers be- 
coming alarmed relinquished all the lands; 
lying west of Genesee River, and com- 
prising four millions and a half of acres. ; 

Mr. Phelps then proposed to Robert 
Morris of Philadelphia, a wealthy mer- 
chant and an extensive operator, to join 
bim in the re-purchase of the lands relin- ' 
quished. After some negotiations they 
were unable to buy jointly, and Robert 
Morris bought them on his own individ- 
ual account through the medium of his 


The same or the following vear, Rob- 
ert Morris sold 3,300,000 acres of these 
lands toa company of capitalists in Jol- 
land for thirty seven and a half cents an 
acre, clearing in the operation about 
$990,000, besides reserving 1,200,000 
acres, Which le sold in tracts to various 
persons. 

The Indian title was extinguished in 
September, 1797, for $100,000, which 
sum was paid by Robert Morris. 

The Holland Land Company bad their 
land surveyed into townships in “98 and 
‘99, and opened them for sale to the set- 
thers in February, 1801. ‘They were 
sold to the settlers, who generally were 
from the New England States, at an av- 
erage of $2 per acre, on credit. 

In 1837, the Holland Land Company 
sold out the lands remaining on hand, 
togther with the debts due to them by 
the settlers, to several companies. The 
total receipts of this company, including 
the final sale, amounted to over $12,- 


"000,000. 


There is a debt of several millions still 
due from the settlers, secured by mori- 


| The settlers also, in many cases mort- 
gaged the farms, which they bad paid 
fur, to the Merchants with whom they 
had traded, and in some cases to Law- 
yers and Banks. 

Taking a general survey of the coun- 
try, we find a jarge portion of the farms 
pledged for the original purchase money, 

‘er mortgaged or sold to Merchants, Law- 
‘vers, Banks, and so forth. If we follow 
‘the fate of the early settlers, who Brst 
¿came in and cultivated the lands, it will 
ibe fonnd (and I state this from the best 
information I can obtain on the subject) 
"that not more than ane farmer in ten ever 
pad for the farm which he had taken up 
-and cleared. 

| Some were obliged to sell at great sac- 
tifiees to those who had the means of 
paving ; the Company sold a very con- 
j siderable number, depriving the original 
settlers of their improvements, and many 
passed into the possession of Merchants, 
Lawyers, and so furth. The hard and 
: honest toil of a generation was scattered 
‘hike the chaff and wasted as if it were 
.Valucless, and yet this toil was the only 
“property of the poor men that came into 


‘the companies that purchased in  1637,! 


‘were, as I said, New Englanders, and iat twenty five cents an acre in cash, 


gages. These imortgeges are heid by the country. 
What a frightful result! What gi- 
and by some Trust Companies in New gantic injustice somewhere in our Social 
York that loaned the money to make the, System! We see families leaving their 
purchases. ‘homes, and emigrating to a wilderness; 
Iu reviewing this operation we sce that: we see them clearing a vast region, most 
the State of Massachusetts sold a vast! heavily timbered, felling tree by tree the 
extent of territory toa Philadelphia mer- i dense forest, and converting them inte 
chant for seven and a half ceuts an acre. | productive farms; we see them combat- 
(Let me remark that Massachusetts re-; ting with want and disease, (for fevers 
ceived the title to the land by a grant! were common and violent in the early 
from the Fnglish Crown, a rather ques- settlement of the eountry,) and after all 


‘uonable tide, we should think, for Amer- ‘this toil, which exceeded in extent the 


icans who, by a revolution, had thrown | labors of the greatest armies, we see that 

off and trampled under foot the politica] not more than ONE FAMILY IN TEN has 

claims of that authority.) | retained possession of its farm, and reaped 
Robert Morris sold the larger part of the fruits of its labors! 

this territory to a Foreign Company for Now suppose that Massachusetts, in- 


i thirty seven and a half cents per acre; !stcad of selling these lands for seveu and 


and this Company sold it to the arua? a half cents an acre to a Merchant’ Spec- 
settlers, to the men who came to cultivate ulator, had reserved them for actual set- 
it, fur 2 per acre. i ers, for her own sons, and other emi- 

The men who settled the country, | grants from New England, and sold them 
Sup- 
many of them from Massachusetts; and pose in addition that two of the measures 
thus this State saw, in a few years, lands of the National Reformers, which are de- 


which she had sold for seven and a half nounced as subversive and revolutionary, 


cents an acre pass through the hands of a! had been adopted at that period ; namely, 
| Merchant and a Foreign Company and! that not more than one hundred and sixty 


re-sold to her own suns for $2 per acre! | acres should be sold to one man, and that 

And the men and the sons of the men’ he could only sell it to a jandless man, 60 
who had fought so valiantly to disenthral'as to prevent monopoly by non-produc- 
themselves froin the political, yoke offers; and second, that the homestead 
Great Britain, left their homes, came to: should be inalienable; that is, should not 
a wilderness, and gave the profits of their{ be sold under mortgage or execution. 
labor during a good portion of their lives; (The farın, the home of the family, 
to pay to a Merchant and a Foreign Com- l should be held next in sacredness to the 
pany their profits on lands, the title of! human body, which ean no jonger be im- 
which was derived from Great Britain!!! , prisoned for debt.) 

But this is only the beginning of the! Had these measures been put in oper- 
evil. ‘The sales of these lands on credit; ation, the settlers in this part of the 
proved must disastrous to the scitivrs.; country, who by their Jabor have trans- 
Previous to the constreetion of the Erie formed it from a wilderness into a fertile 
Canal, completed in 1825, produce gen-! region, would have owned their farms, 
erally sold extremely low, or there was/and remained secure in their possession ; 
no sale for it. I have seen wheat sold in! vast sums would not have been drained 


agent, Samuel Ogden of New Jersey. 


this town at eighteen and three-quarter 
cents a bushel, and pay taken in gooda, 


‘upon which one hundred per cent. profit 


no douht was made. 

Interest accumulated on the mortgages 
of the settlers, and so enormously was 
the debt, resting on the country, in- 


from the People by a Foreign Company 
and sent to Europe; mortgages would 
‘not have been plastered over the whole 
i region, as they now are, lying in the 
‘Land Offices upon it, and in the Trust 
i Companies in New. York, and causing 
| thousands of law suite and hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars’ expense in foreclos- 
ures ; numberless farms would not have 
fallen into the hands of underbnyers and 
others who did not clear them, and of! 
Merchants, Lawyers, Banks, Speculators 
and Money Lenders; and hundreds of 
poor, hard-working and disappointed 
farmers would not have been driven from 
their homes, aud, sunk as many did, into 
a drunkard’s grave — their families ru- 
ined and dispersed, seeking a new home 
in the West — where perhaps some other 
Companies are enacting over the same 
scenes, or begging an asylum in the Poor 
House. 

Such is a brief outline of the history i 
of the sale of the soil inthe Western part 
of the State of New York. It is a sad 
history ; one of legal injustice and plun- 
der upon a gigantic scale; of respectable ! 
extortion of the most villanous character, | 
perpetrated upon the poor, the defence- ' 
less and unsuspecting Producing Classes, 
who by their patient labor and endurance, 
have made this important region all that} 
it is. 

In the territory west of Genesee riv- 
er there are several millions still due for 
the origina] purchase money, and the en- 
tire indebtedness on bond and mortgage : 
must amount to at least ten millions of: 
dollars. This is an immense weight; 
resting on the country, draining it of its 
resources and impoverishing it, crushing 
the farmers and keeping a considerable 
portion of the population under the ‘* har- 
row ” of anxiety and the dread of ruin. 

And where goes the money drained 
year after year from this region! the re- 
sult of the act of folly of Massachusetts, 
of politicians, so penny-wise as to sell an! 
immense district of country for a paltry 
trifle? 

The money, the fruit of the industry of 
the people of this part of the State, goes 
in part to the city of New York to aug- 
ment its extravagances, its waste, and its 
luxury ; but the greater portion goes to! 
England and Holland. The bonds issued ! 
by the Companies that purchased in 1837 
from the original Holland Land Compa- i 
ny, have, through the Trust Companies 
in New York and the United States 
Bank, found their way to London and 
Amsterdam. 

What a strange result! The subjects 
of the Crowns of Great Britain and Hol- 
land hold at this moment an absolute sov- 
ereignty over the Labor of the Agricul- 
tural Classes of an important part of the, 
Empire State, and an immense tax is 
levied annually by them, the payment of į 
which is enforced for them without any 
trouble or expense on their part; and the 
hard earnings of our people here go to 
feed the vices, the follies, the insane ex- 
penditure, of that disgusting and dreary 
sink of iniquity, London, and the atupid- 
est of cities, Amsterdam. 

And where are we to seek for the 
original canse of this complicated mass of 
error and injustice? We are to look for 
it in the fact that the People and the 
leaders of the People after our Revolu- 
tion had not the intelligence to see the 
necessity and justice of annulling these 
grants of Territory from the British 
Crown to the States, and declaring them 
as well as all Public Lands, the property 
of the whole People, to be reserved for 
the real cultivator and improver, (for 
cultivation and improvement are the only 
true claim to wild lands, and the plea on; 
which we dispossessed the Indians,) and 
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‘ness of the views which it presents, and of its 


‘and parcel of the service of God; by 
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as anew home for our increasing popu- 
lation, and our poor and landless citizens, | 
with a bar to land monopoly or the pur- | 
chase of land in large quantities by indi- , 
vidual Speculators or Companies, who , 
may be fitly denominated, the Vampires’ 
of Agricultural Industry. 
Yours truly, 
One Born on THE Soin. 


THE RELIGION OF LABOR. 


We find in the last “ Practical Christian,” an | 
interesting Discourse on this subject, delivered : 
by Apin Battov to the Hopedale Fraternal | 
Communion. It gives us pleasure to copy the! 
subjoined extract, both on account of the sound- | 
i 
encouraging description of life at Hopedale. ! 
Mr. Ballou by no means exaggerates the impor- 
tance of the noble, philanthropic, and truly 
Christian movement, in which he is engaged. 


Brethren, do not our hearts hurn with- ! 
in us while we contemplate this theme? į 
How anxiously have we sought to find 
out a method by which the ordinary la- 
bors of our hands might be made a part 


which we could work out the probleme of | 
justice and charity, without neglecting 
any of the other duties of life; by which, : 
indeed, we might at every stroke be: 
doing something to glorify God, to bless | 
humanity, and to keep ourselves from| 
being burdensome to others! Have we} 
not found this desired method? Has not! 
onr heavenly Father discovered it to us?! 
If we faithfully follow it, will not ‘* the! 
pleasure of the Lord prosper in our; 
hands?” May we not feel that the, 
humblest manual labor of the humblest; 
individual among us, conscientiously per- 


remain a necessity for any one to perform 
more of physical or mental labor than 
each should be willing and glad to per- 
form. We have no government-croft, 
no law-craft, no priest-craft, no medical- 
craft, no education-craft, no bussing-craft, 
no skil/-craft, no exclusive privileged 
class or order among us to be salaried, 
fattened and effeminated at the expense 
of our little commonwealth. All things 
necessary to be done are done for the 
common goed on egual terms. We have 
the glorious privilege in our position of 
prosecuting all our labors to the two 
great Christian ends — independent self- 
maintenance, and the doing of goud to the 


' weak and needy. O may we appreciate 


the excellence of this high position, de- 


‘light to fulfil faithfully its duties, com- 
‘mend to a suffering world, and unitedly 
enjoy its benefits with ever humble, af- 
: fectionate and grateful hearts. 


LEGAL ABauRDITIES. Major Noah thus 
‘shows up” the absurdities of legal techni- 
calities ; — 

“ Why cannot we simplify the language 


: of the law — why not banish its old black 


letter Vandalism? ‘Sir, I give you this 
orange,’ and I do give it; should not that 
declaration and transfer be deemed an abso- 
lute conveyance? Yet to make it perfectly 
legal it must run thus: 

“sI give you all and singular my estate 
and interests, right, title, and claim, ond ad- 
vantage of and in that orange, with the rind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pips, to bite, cut, suck, 
or otherwise eat the same, or give the same 
away, with or without the rind, skin, juice, 
pulp, and pips, anything heretofore or here- 


formed, is calculated to subserve the' inaftcr, or in other deed or deeds, instrument 
ends of that justice and charity which we ; or instruments, of whatever nature or kind 
have been contemplating. O let me en-! soever, to the contrary in ony wise notwith- 
treat you, dear associates, not to forget standing,” with much more of the same 
your high calling, not to undervalue your: à 


vantage ground, not to think lightly oh 

your mission. We are often weak, cold; è AsyLum ror AGED PER eres 
and frail, ready to count our efforts vain : | w TI iN í RE 
but F tell you that unborn millions will; YOMEN. There is in the city of New 


feel the benefits of your associated Chris- ' York an excellent institution of this kind. 
tian industry. Let no one deem himself: It has just had an anniversary, which the 
a cypher. Let no one say, * I am doing ; Transcript notices as follows: 

nothing for truth, righteousness and hu-} « At the present time there are eighty 
manity.”” It is not so. Be patient, be | inmates in the Asylum, and these bave just 
persevering, be conscientious, be diligent: lebrated ih , ` 
in business for the two great purposes we '°¢ S>rated a most happy anniversary, with 
have seen set forth in the gospel, and‘ @" address at St. Thomas’s Church, trom the 
you will enter into the true blessedness. ; Rev. Dr. Whitehouse. In the course of the 
We are not distillers of intoxicating ; address, the Doctor, in depicting the blessed- 
liquors, to cover the world with drunken- ; ness of such a home for those venerable but 


ness. Weare not fabricators of swords, ! 
guns and other deadly weapons. Wei 
are not manufacturers of slave manacles į 
and scourges. We are pursuing no es-; 
sentially anti-Christian industry. We 
have eschewed these abominations, and 
testified against all such perversions of 
human industry, skill and capital. Nor 
have we imposed on ourselves excessive į 
labors and overtasks for mere selfish 
agerandizement. We are not struggling 
to hoard up wealth. We are not toiling 
for an exclusive, isolated interest, which 
is at war with the interests of others. 
If we are occasionally necessitated to en- 
dure more of labor and care than is de- 
sirable, we do it for a noble end. But 
on the average our labors are moderate 
compared with the labors of the hard i 
laboring classes in general. And as we 
rise towards maturity, there will scarce : 


poor mothers, contrasted the difference be- 
tween such a sanctuary from destitution, and 
the usual abodes of the poor, placed by se- 
vere necessity in crowded neighborhoods, 
and with only a thin partition between the 
virtuous and the vicious. ‘ Instead,’ said he, 
‘ of a constant, wearing resistance to all that 
is passing around — jarred by every sound, 
offended by filth, blasphemy, drunkenness 
and misery, where a solitary life is the only 
means of resisting the offence and contegion 
—ina home like this, there is repose and 
confidence. The moral air is healthful and 
congenial, the moral nature acts in secure 
expansion, and peace, and progress in what 
is good, are attainable states. Hence this 
home in many cases effects what neither the 
home of childhood nor the home of riper 
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years did produce.” We would that we had 
such an establishment in our city, to restore 
in a measure the lost sympathies of the aged 
and sorrow-stricken, and to supply the wants 
of the mind as well as of the body of this 
interesting portion of humanity.” 

We agree with the Transcript in its admi- 
ration of this asylum, and in its wish that 
such institutions existed in other places. We 
go, however, a little farther than our neigh- 
bor. We say that society universally should 
furnish for all its members the advantages 
that Dr, Whitehouse attributes to this asylum, | 
as well as a good many others that he does | 
pot mention; or it is anything but a Christian 
kind of socicty. — Chronotype. 


IF Love sways even justice, and it is the 
peculiarity of love to devote itself for that 
which is beloved. 


Sypney Smirn on War. Among the! 
last productions of the pen of Sydney 
Smith was one “on the duties of the 
Queen,” in which this forcible paragraph 
occurs : 

“ A second great object which T hope 
will be impressed upon the mind of this | 
royal lady isa rooted horror of war, an 
earnest and passionate desire to kecp her 
people in a state of profound peace. The 
greatest curse which can be entailed upon 
mankind is a state of war. All the atro- 
cious crimes committed in years of peace ; 
all that ia spent in peace by the secret, 
corruptions or by the thoughtless extrav- 
agance of nations, are mere trifles com- 
pared with the gigantic evils which stalk 
over the world in a state of war. Gud is 
forgotten in war; every principle of 
Christian charity trampled upon; human 
industry extinguished; you see the son, 
and the husband, and the brother, dying ' 
miserably in distant lands; you see the 
breaking of human hearts; you hear the, 
shrieks of widows and children after the 
battle; and you walk over the mangled 
bodies of the wounded calling for death. 
I would say to that royal child, worship 
God by loving peace: it is not your hu-| 
manity to pity a beggar by giving him 
food or raiment. J can do that. That 
is the charity of the humble and the un- 
known. iden your heart for the more 
expanded miseries of mankind. Pity the 
mothers of the peagantry who see their 
sons torn away from their families; pity 
your poor subjects crowded into hospitals, 
and calling, in their last breath, upon 
their distant country and their young 
Queen; pity the stupid frantic folly of 
human beings who are always ready to 
tear each other to pieces, and to deluge 
the earth with each other's blood. This 
is yonr extended humanity, and this the 
great field of your compassion. Extin- 
guish in your heart the fiendish love of 
military glory, from which your sex does 
not necessarily exempt you, and to which 
the wickedness of flatterers may urge. 
Say upon your death-bed, ‘I have made 
few orphans in my reign— I have made 
few widows; My ohject has been peace. 
I have used all the weight of my charac- 
ter and all the power of my situation to 
check the irascible passions of mankind, 
and to turn them to the arts of honest 
industry. This has been the Christianity 
of my throne, and this the gospel of my 
sceptre. In this way I have striven to 
worship my Redeemer and Judge.’ ” 


‘gound like extravagant praise. 


‘ie; and a heart kept fresh from child- 


ity and consistency, of profound acquaint- 
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REVIEW. 

Fact and Fiction: A Collection of Sto- 
res. By L. Maria Crip. Author 
of ** Letters from New York,” * Phi- 
lothea,”’ &c. &e. New York: C. S. 
Francis and Co., 252 Broadway. Bos- 


ton: J. H. Francis, 128 Washington 
Street. 12mo. pp. 282. 


We know not how to speak of this lit- 
tle volume in any terms which will not 
Surely 
no stories ever delighted us more; and 
nothing that we have read of late in any 
shape of literature, elaborate or light, 
has been to us so like the contact of a 
fresh, true soul. Such a book in the 
Christmas season comes to us like a 
whole garden of flowers suddenly spring- | 
ing up around us amid winter snows : — 
real flowers; there is no magic about 
them, except the heart's permanent mag- 


hood, grown only wiser and more loving 
by life's lessons, fed with still deepening 
hopes, instead of exhausting itself, by 
each experience, is the infallible poet. 
There is the secret of imagination, of 
fancies ever brightening into fuller beau- 


ance with and facile skill to touch the 
springs of human sympathies, of life- 
like style and charm in every thing. 
Mrs. Child's characteristics as a writer 
are too well known to call for our analy- 
sis. Allowing for all shades of tempera- 
ment, (since most are bora with slower 
pulses than her own, and cannot help it, 
and to them cansequently there is always 
a certain exaggeration in all her enthusi- 
asms,) she is generally acknowledged to 
be one of the most genial, buoyant, ver- 
satile, impetuous, playful, earnest, hu- 
mane and unpretendingly, informally re- 
ligious writers of the times, — a sincere, 
generous, great woman, to whom no con- 
ventional sham or folly by any possibility 
can cleave, — and a poet, in whom the 
faculty of seeing beauty in every thing 
and sympathizing with it, and re-creating 
it in forms of art, seems never suspended, 
never blunt or wearied. Her tendency 
has always been to dwell upon the bright 
side of things, to detect hidden beauties 
and restore faded promises ; but not the 
leas has she felt and understood (as far as 
faithful hearts can understand) the trage- 
dy of life, and pleaded earnestly against 
the wrongs, the bitter, solemn lies which 
false society would make perpetual and 
unimpeachable. She does not idly fret 
herself about these things; her earnest 
protest is backed by a still more earnest 
faith. She has outlived fanaticism, and 
yet grown in faith: and that is a great 
thing to say of any one. Probably however 
it would be wiser to infer that what seemed 
fanaticism never really was so, otherwise 


siastic, and certainly not more healthful 
minds. She has “come out” from or- 
ganized philanthropy, and partial reform 
movements, a8 well as from the mouldy 
conservatisms of Church and State, and 
is only a truer and more active lover of 


‘humanity than before ; she trusts in God, 


and in the heart's true instincts and 
ahides her time; saving herself, we 
doubt not, for that organization which 
shall be broad as humanity, and whose 
perfect order shall be but the mirror and 
complement of the freest charm and sub- 
tlest, grandest laws of nature. 

One thing we may properly add to all 
these familiar enumerations of Mrs. 
Child's moral and literary qualities : her's 
is a remarkably progressive genius. 
Each successive yield from her mind's 
store-house is of a deeper, finer, and 
more solid quality; the fresh and glaring 
colors of her pictures steadily acquire 
tone; her productions have more and 
more a sweet and recondite taste as of 
old wine, or well dried walnuts. And 
the sap-wood is in proportion to the 
heart-wood. Her thoughts grow richer, 
as well as calmer. The exuberance of 
fancy is ever enhanced, and her moat 
busy imagination wears like a native the 
costume of all countries, and can breathe 
the spirit of old ages as if they were 
new. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the variety of the flowers woven into this 
wreath of ‘* Fact and Fiction.” They 
are of all climes and of all spheres of 
passion. Here is mosic in almost all 
keys, the most remote from one another. 

The strongly contrasted atmospheres of 
Classic, Sacred, or wild Northern legends ; 
the home of guileless Quakerism a cent- 
ury and a half ago; the obscure walks of 
Irish simplicity and heart to-day; South- 
ern Slavery; and the whole boundless 
kingdom of pure Faerie and moral allego- 
ry besides: — she goes from one to the 
other, throws herself entirely into the 
spirit of each by turns, and is at home 
wherever she finds childlike life and na- 
ture, whether among the heroes and shep- 
herds of Homer’s day, or in the quaint 
courtship and simple, useful, holy life of 
the Quaker emigrants, Elizabeth Haddoa 
and John Estaugh. 

The first piece in the volume is “ The 
Children of Mount lda,” which we should 
call the most exquisite piece of classic 
fiction which we ever read, if we did not 
know the danger of superlatives. It is 
thoroughly old Grecian and Homeric in 
its characters and imagery, showing the 
passions of Love and Friendship in their 
primitive simplicity and innocenoe, and, in 
a style as chaste and yet as warm and 
mellow as a Mozart's music, telling of 
Love’s peaceful heaven, and how ambi- 
tion, ignorant of its true ends in a society 


than relatively to less earnest, less enthu- |50 simple and incoherent, could not wake, 
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bnt it must chase Love ont and trainple'see this rich ore dag 
i 


down its bowers. 


1 
Paris and (Enone expanded. Inthe literi taetive a shape for general readers. 


part of it a very artistic use ia made of 
the prophetic ravings which the lhad 
aseribes to Cassandra and others, amd 


which are here identified with the 
modern phenomena of the clairvoyant 
state. Itis perhaps as perfect a poem as 


could be written withaut rhyme. 

In the very next piece you are at the 
antipodes almost of history: you have 
the simple tale of Quaker love, above al- 
luded to; the same human nature still, 


the same childlike simplicity, under a} 


different garb, and schooled to happier is- 
sue. Next comes the * Quadroons,”’ 


another tragedy of love, lave cursed by; 


slavery. 
true, heroic, self-forgetting heart as doubt- 
less may be found among the untutored 
peasantry of Ireland, but such as our 


more civilized arrangements do nat suc- j 


ceed in making: thank God, that they do 
not always suceced in killing it! Of the 


other pieces we have not room to speak ! 
Most, if not all of them, | 


particularly. 
have been widely circulated in the jour- 
nals of the day. There are the “ Neigh- 
bor-in-Law,’’ the ‘ Poet's Dream of the 
Soul,” and that most strange, impossible, 
and yet most natural, exquisitely beauti- 
ful, witty, wild fantasia of Swedish and 
Norwegian life, the “ Hilda Silfverling.”’ 
To straight-laced readers it may seem an 
irreverent liberty of the imagination, thus 
to suppose the natural laws of life and 
death suspended; but it is full of deep 
and touching truth to the heart; and it 
merely fancies earth a heaven, and ren- 
ders that poetic justice to the soul on 
earth, which the soul wil] trust and wait 
for, though it be not found here. Music 
enters more and more into Mrs. Child's 
imaginings, and with as good and blend- 
ing an effect, as when it intervenes in 
stage representations, If she have no 
definite, constructive view of a true social 
order, in which there shall be harmony, 
and all things outward corresponding to 
the inward, yet we must give her this 
praise: that she uniformly and with 
most brave trust reverences and cclebrates 
the natural instincts, the deep and sacred 
Springs of passion in the human heart. 


The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. 
George Iferbert, and Dr. Robert San- 
derson. By lzaax Warton. With 
some Account of the Author and his 
Writings. By Tuomas Zovcn, D. D., 
F. L. 5., Prebendary of Durham. A 
new editim, with illustrative Notes, 


&c. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
161 Broadway. In Two Parts. pp. 
386. Price 37 1-2 cents each. (Sold hy 


Redding & Co., 8 State St., Boston.) 


Here is choice old English reading, 
dear to many a scholar. We are glad to 


i 


The ‘Irish Heart’? is such a: 


SS ee eel 


jt is the old story of old Libraries, and hrought out in so at-i 


~The simple piety, solid learning, sound 
„integrity, and dignity of character, ex- 
“hibued in these lives; and the quaint, 


inimitable style of the old angling philos- 
opher, will retain an interest after opin- 
ions and institutions have undergone even 
greater changes than they have yet. 
Wordsworth’s Sonnet, prefixed to the 


ment of its merits: 


“ There are no colors in the frirest sky, 

So fiir as these: the feather whence the pen 

Was shaped, that (raced the lives of these good 
men, 

Dropt from an angels’ wing : with moistened cye, 

! We read of faith, and purest charity, 

i Tn Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen, 

Oh! could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright, 

Apart — like glow-worms on a summer night 5 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray; or seen—like stars on high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring, 


Around meek WaLTos’s heavenly memory !” 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


STILLE LIEBE. 


Who from restful Love would wander ? 
Let me pitch my happy tent 

Where its music streams meander 
Through the valley of Content! 


Lessons of divinest beauty, 
Acts which scent the very thought, 
Circling round life's Jowliest duty, 
To the Joving heart are taught. 


Glimpses of a pure ideal, 
Not removed from sight and sense, 
Bloom in beauty round the real, 
Like a fragrant effluence. 


From the vale the lofty summits, 
Light-enchanted. show more fair ; 

Yet within Love's peaceful limits 
Flowers are plunted every where. 


What the ever-toiling seeker 
Vainly sought on Fame’s bleak height, 
Unto humbler hearts and weaker 
Yiclded a perpetual light. 


Peacefully the plant upgroweth, 
Peacefully the planets move, 

Tempcsts reach no tide that floweth, 
Nature’s deepest art in Love. 


Life shall not through aspiration 
Over nature's law transgress ; 
Only in her limitation 
Are the bounds of happiness. 
W.w.s. 


THE MUSIC OF HEAVEN. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


The holy prophets say that heaven will be a 
singing choir; 

I reverence the prophets! their tongues are lit 
with fire; 


volume, is not too flattering an advertise- j 


from the mines of And when they say that heaven will be an hal- 


leluia wide, 

I feel a song within my heart, and strike my lyre 
with pride; 

For oh, I ever pray the prayer, by blessed Jesus 
given, 

l“ Thy will be done, our Father, on earth as 'tis 

| in heaven.” 


, This earth will be hosanna ; this earth will be a 

| ps:lm, 

When all the discords of our hearts are har- 
monized in calm; 

This earth will be a concert as of myriad angel 
throats 

When Love, the Great Musician, plays on wil- 
ling human notes; 

When Life is Music — then the truth that pro- 
phets forth have given, 

Will be; for carth will then become a harmony, 
a heaven, 


Not that, O Lyre! thy tones can rise no higher 
than the earth, 

But that the poet-child must sing first at its 
place of birth, 

Then travel forth as troubadour, through coun- 
trics and through years, 

As thou, O Earth! dost mingle with the music 
of the spheres ; 

For they must be prepared below to whom gold 
harps are given, 

And have deep music in their souls to join the 


choir of heaven. 
People’s Journal. 


THE CROWDED STREET. 
BY WILLIAM CULI.EN BRYANT. 
Let me move slowly through the strect, 
Filled with an everlasting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


How fast the flitting figures come ! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 

Some hright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass — to toil, to strife, to reat; 
To halls in which the feast is spread ; 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 

Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no morc. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Goest thou to build an carly name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare 7 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd, to-night, shall tread 
The dance til] daylight gleams again ? 

Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light! 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 

Í Shall hide in dens of shame to night. 
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Each where hie tasks or pleasures call, 
They pss, and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In his large love, and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
in wayward, ainiless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fmits are, 
contempt for others’? rights, fraud, oppression, a 
grumbling spirit in trade, reekless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to ipp verih 
the Inborer and to render every condition insecure, 
Rebhef is to come, and can only come from the new 
Application of Chri-tian principles, ef Univers- jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life, 

Dr, CHanxisa. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

A profoundly experienced, though ec- 
centric man once said, * Earth is Hell, 
and you will not through eternity sec 
worse devils than men.” He knew little 
of the Persian tradition of the struggle 
between Ormuzd and Ahriman to rule 
oor race,~or of Plato's doctrine, 
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its,—-or of Swedenborg’s awful state- 
ment, that it is the most debased planet 
in the Universe, — or of Fourier’s appal- 
ling assertion, that it is a globe so sick 
as to make it doubtful whether it can be` 
cured. He had not so much theorized as’ 
looked freshly at facts; and the contradic- 


tions, contrasts, perverse hindrances, fail-! 


ures, disappointments, which tantalize all 
without exception, made this existence 
seem to him like a place of torment for 
the lost, or a bedlam for the mad. And, 
if any one, of quick heart and active 
imagination, will follow in thought the 


scenes which this very Christmas day has ' 


exposed to the light of the sun, he cannot 


halt in his judgments far short of the; 


view which regards this little ball, on 
which we play such antics, as a pande- 
monium. 

Christmas! Day consecrated as the 
memorial of His nativity, whose name 
was God-with-us, whose way to truth 
and life was Love; which whether actu- 
ally the anniversary of the hirth of Jesus 
Christ ur not, must forever be holy, as a 
symbol of the reality, that the Divine 


Being is through all ages and nations, 


incarnating himself in the Good, and 
seeking to raise them to a perfect unity 


with himself; day welcomed by the pro- : 
fessed benedictions of millions, and gar- ; 
landed, in pretence at least, with freshest | 
hopes; sacred by custom to home gather- 
ings, neighborly kindnesses, tokens of: 
friendship, bestowal of alms, acts of for- : 
givenees and hospitality, — to prayers ' 
of thaaksgiviog and choruses of praise, ' 
and words of glad tidings from tens of 


thousands of preachers ; day which should 


that! 
this. world is a prison for fallen spir-, 
1 
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be eloqnent with the unmingled jey of 
children trusting in a Heaverly Father, 
each 


and warmed in other's love, the 


echo of the angel's song of glory, peace, 
good-will; what hypocrisies. strifes, jeal- 


lit witnessed! From the moral lazar- 


house of New Holland, where Christian 
i England heaps her outcasts to fester in 


their crimes, to Siberian snows, where 
Poland’s martyrs for freedom are forced 


„hy the knont to bless with their lips the. 


iCaar of Christian Russia, whom in heart 
they curse ; — from the coasts of Africa, 
where under shadow of the rocks, clippera 
from Christian America lie lurking for 
„the slave-coflle, to the crowded cities 


lof Christian Europe, where around the, 
. doors of stately cathedrals hosts of hun- ’ 


‘gry, ragged, wretched creatures beg 
bread from the plump and portly disciples 
‘of Him who had not where to hide his 
head, and who came to preach the gos- 


pel to the poor;— from the bristling 


wails of San Luis, where the freemen of | 


the Christian United States are mustering 
their bands of volunteers for the uncon- 
cealed purpose of robbing a sister Chris- 
‘tian republic of vast provinces in order to 
¡re-establish there oppression, to the is- 
lands in the Pacific, where Christian 
France is persuading Christianized half- ; 
„savages to yield to the argument of the 
cannon, what their untutored justice tells 
‘them are God-given rights; all around 
the earth, in a word, what a pantomime 
of fiendish inhumanity has this day scen 
' enacted !— Ín prisons, workhouses, bar- 
tacks, fortresses, — in gambling hells and 
dens of debauchery, — in crowded hovels 


in counting-rooms and pawnbrokers’ 
shops, where the rich make each other 


er, — in the close allies of cities, and the 
dense neighborhoods of factory towns, 
and the crumbling cottages of toil-worn 


less hiding places and holes of civilized 
society where exiles are driven to herd, 
what hosts of fallen creatures, men and 
women, young and old, have on this very 


and temptation, and from seeing hate in 


curse their God! 

Christmas! Suppose that the doctrine 
of the Church denotes a reality, and that 
Christ, as the head over all things and the 
ruler in the kingdom of Heaven, is at 
this moment looking down upon bishops, 
priesis, ministers, laity, who have to-day 
taken his name upon their lips with titles 
of honor and vows of obedience ; and how 


spirit saying, ‘ Because ye are luke- 
iwarm, I spew you out of my mouth. 


ousies, neglects, cruelties, mockeries, has | 


behind the spacious palaces of wealth, — | 


poor, and the poor prey upon one anoth- , 


peasantry, and the steerage and forecus- : 
tles of emigrant ships, and all the count- 


blessed Christmas day yielded to despair : 


human faces, have learned to fear and ; 


can we think of him, except as by his. 


Followers of me, who lived and died to 
save the Jost! and these fellow mortals 
and immortals thus left to linger in the 
death-in-life of want and wickeduess, ori- 
ginated by want! Inasmuch as ye have 
done uo good to the least of these my 
ye have it not to me.” 
Or suppose, as the Rationalist teaches, 
that Jesus, as the central prophet among 
all the good, who in every time and land 
have labored to redeem Humanity, stands 
encircled by 
regarding with them this age, which was 
born the legatee of all their experience 
and efforts. Must it not be with sadness 
bordering on contempt, that they wituess 
this universal anarchy, incoherence and 
brutal strife? Do they still ery “ Pa- 
tience ! spare them yet a litdle while Jon- 
ger. Let us dig around the fig tree for 
another season; and then, if it beara no 
fruit, let it be cut down and burned, for 
|why should it any more cumber the 
groond ro 

Why, then, with such a sad review of 
life before us, do we write as our motto 
aml watchword, ‘* Grortra In Excetsis?”’ 
l Because we are sure, that bad and 
wretched as man has been and is, he is 
not accursed of Gad, nor abandoned by 
good spirits, nor wholly lawless, nor rad- 
j teally depraved ; because we are sure, 
' that the faithful and wise, brave and dis- 
interested of the past and present, have 
not come among mankind in vain; be- 
cause wo are sure, that whatever was and 
-is the relation, perhaps too high and holy 
l for our apprehension, in which the man 
Jesus stood to God, he was filled to over- 
i flowing with a Divine life of love, — love, 
onc in its centre, harmonious in its devel- 
opment, universal in its sphere ; because 
we are sure, whatever the degrees and 
modes of mediation, that throughout 
‘Christendom is now working the spirit of 
holiness, truth, humanity, seeking to 
make all men one; because finally we 
are sure, that we see clearly the causes 
of disunity in the ages which are behind, 
land the principles and methods of Unity 
in the future. Thus, witnessing the na- 
‘tivity of Perrect AT-One-Ment, we feel 
authorized to utter again the hallelujah of 
the angels, and to proclaim the advent of 
Heaven upon Earth. 

From this mountain-top of faith, we 
call upon our fellows to shake off the 
nightmare of fear and doubt and despair, 
of selfish struggle, and slothful content- 
ment, and indifference to each other's 
lot, and to wake to vigorous action, for 
the morning dawns. We call them to 
;putinto deeds their faith in Providence 
and gracc, and practically to obey the 
;commandinents of that Beloved Seo of 
God, who taught his disciples to leve one 
‘another evcn as he loved thm. We call 
upon them to confess, that this state of 


brethren, done 


legislators, poets, heroes, 
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Society in which we exist, where mil- 
lione toil that hundreds may rest; where 
the masses are squalid, that the select! 
may be refined; where wretched multi- 
tudes are driven, by want and ignorance, 
bad habits and helplessness, to the dram- 
shop, the stews, the house of correc- 
tion and penitentiary, the camp, and the 
hospital, to exile, and youthful villainy, 
and premature death, until humanity is; 
crushed out of them; while the lucky, 
few trick and use, govern and punish 
them, kick them only when they block 
their path, and shove them aside with 
haughty assumption as they step forward | 
to seize the prize in life's lottery ;— is ' 
an utterly unchristian, inhuman, unnatural : 
and hellish state. 
Fellow Christians! Prayers and preach- ! 
ings, rituals, penances, creeds, pro- 
fessions, are not clear evidences of the 
spirit of Chriet. Self-sacrificing charity ; ; 
perfect consecration to heavenly order ; : 
universal sympathy with humanity ; jas- : 
tice, which shares equitably the labors, 
rewards, privileges, honors, joys; Unity 
with God and Man in real, living, active 
goodness, is the only Chrism, the only 
true indwelling of the Divine in Man. 


$ 
i 
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SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. I. 


We propose to show the necessity for 
a social re-organization, the providen- 
tial character of the Associative movement 
and the mode of its consummation, in 
a somewhat less abstract form than that 
in which it has generally been treated. 
The popular mind is every where calling : 
for it, and we deem it but justice to re- 
spond to this call. It is surprising, to 
witness the rapidity with which the tdea 
of Association spreads among all class- 
ea; hence the necessity for adapting 
the form of its doctrines to the capaci- 
ties and tastes of all. To the poor 
the gospel should be preached, no less 
than to the rich. To this end, we pro- 
pose entering into a more detailed ac- 
count of the order, purport, and modes of 
Association; its economies, resources, 
guarantees, educational and social advan- 
tages; and into a more specific criticism 
of the nature and tendencies of the an- 
tagonistic and competitive arrangements 
of the present Civilized Order than has 
been done hitherto. Shallow dema- 
gogues and political quacks have long 
enough deceived and hood-winked the 
people. A mercenary church and bribed 
priest-huod have too long consecrated 
this civilized jugglery, ‘‘ preached for 
hire, and divined for money,” * and 
turned away God’s poor without a canse.” 
We have the right then to plead the 
eausc of the poor man, to unrol to him the 
charter of his rights, and * to waken the 
hope within him dying,” of ‘* the good time 


coming.” Associationists ask for a soci- 


j ety conformed to the spirit of Christianity, 


in place of the prevailing pagan institu- 
tions; they ask that Christianity may be- 
come a deed, and brotherhood a life. They 
offer Association as the unfailing remedy 
for poverty, ignorance, degradation, phy- 
sical and moral, intemperance, slavery, 
war, national and international, — they 
pledge it as the reconciler of social con- 
flicts and competition between Labor and 
Capital,—the power which will dignify 


and ennoble labor; upraise the masses to, 
honor and the consciousness of a noble! 


destiny, which as men belongs to them; 
protect woman against social debasement, 
and inspire man with that respeet for her 


rights and person, which belongs to the, 


mothers of our race; secure the unitary 
cultivation of the globe; establish guar- 
antees for the education of every child in 


the community, and for the comfortable: 


and honorable maintenance of the sick 
and infirm; and become the fulfilment and 


complement of all the humane Reforms! 


of the age. They offer it as the formula 
of Universal Brotherhood, and the reali- 
zation of our national motto of ‘‘ many 
made one.” 

To those who regard these promises as 
the empty babblings of visionaries and 
fanatics; who are well content with so- 
ciety as itis; who think the rich as se- 
cure as they can be, and the poor as hap- 
py as they were born to be; to those who 
see in the present order of society the 
wisdom of a universal and impartial 
Providence, we propound the following 
enigmas for their solution. Why is it, 
that in every civilized country on the 
globe, the poverty of the masses increas- 
es with the national wealth? Why is it, 
that with the multiplication of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, the application of science 
to industry, and enlarged facilities for 
production, the laborers are every where 
more destitute? Why is it, that while 
there is every where an increased demand 
for production, there is a proportional 
privation of the right to labor? Why 
is it, that while every country on the 
globe possesses the resources for produc- 
ing more in one year, than its population 
can consume in three, there is a general 
famiue throughout Europe? Why is it, 
that while the scientific resources, the fa- 
cilities for production, and the national 
wealth of Great Britain are vaster than at 
any former period, three millions of her 
people are in a state of starvation, the 
cry of ‘‘bread or blood ’’ perplexes the 
ministry, and the young Queen trembles 
in her capital?) Why is it, that in our 
own comparatively unpopulated country, 
with our immense territories of unappro- 
priated lands, with the general intelli- 
gence and universal enterprize of our 
people, thirty thousand of them, in the 


city of New York, and thousands more 
in other cities, are denied the right to la- 
bor, and are down upon their knees, 
craving the bovtless privilege of work ? 
Why is it, that vice and crime in every 
form, Intemperance, Licentiousness, Slav- 
ery, War, Legalized Murder, Domestic 
and Social Depravity, and National Pro- 
fligacy, increase with the spread of 
i Christianity throughout the world? Ex- 
plain us all this, O political sophists, and 
ve anointed of the Church, and give 
evidence that al] these monstrosities are 
not the fruit of your vaunted Civili- 
zation. Show us that this Civilized 
Order of society instead of being the 
parent of these evils, is the dcliverer of 
Humanity from them. 

But there is another riddle still to read. 
Why are the wealthy as insecure as the 
poort They who worship at Mammon’s 
altar most devoutly, are scarcely certain of 
the pay they receive. The lord of to- 
day becomes the pauper of to-morrow. 
An oppressed people is a tumultuous sea. 
He that walks upon the waters to-day, 
glides with golden sails upon its 
waves, sinks into their wrath to-morrow. 
Society, as it is, inspires no assured 
faith, and human effort becomes frenzy, 
in place of labor in sincere trust. Nei- 
ther the rich nor poor have hope. But 
we say there will be bread and bliss 
for all in the Combined Order. Es- 
tablish unitary interests, in place of in- 
coherent and conflicting ones; co-opera- 
tive labor for antagonistic struggle; at- 
tractive industry for general idleness ; 
association of families for isolated 
households ; equitable distribution of 
profits for general monopoly; mutual 
guarantees for general selfishness, and 
the result must be universal wealth, ed- 
ucation and social happiness. 

There cannot be a more striking evi- 
dence of practical atheism, than the 
prevailing idea, that a human society co- 
ordinated to the nature of man and the 
law of Heaven would not eusure the high- 
est possible good of every human being. 
Why, O man, have you more faith in Satan 
than in Christ? Satan promises you all 
the kingdoms of the earth if you will 
worship him. You have done so, and 
been always a mean slave. Christ tells 
you that if you will seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, all 
these things shall be added unto you. 
You have proved the devil a liar, but 
still serve him in his kingdom, while you 
profess to be a Christian. Your aspira- 
tions and purposes, in the deep centre of 
your being, are pure enough and high 
enough. You need but conditions io 
harmony with them. Ordain society ac- 
cording to eternal justice, and your as- 
pirations shall become holy seraphim, and 
| your noble purposes shall ripen into deeds. 
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Civilized society which is every where! 
the type of hell, is also the inverted sym- į 
bol of Heaven. This is but Heaven re-. 
versed, as discord is harmony confounded. : 
The same tones which produce discord be- ; 
come sublime harmony when scientifical- : 
ly related to each other. The higher and 
diviner the music, the more fell would be; 
the discord by inversion. 

The most expert musician would fail to 
produce harmonious music on a discord- 
ant instrument. He may have the truest 
inspiration of his art, but for lack of the 
proper instrument all his efforts would but : 
torture his soul. Humanity can but} 
mock at its celestial career, while it runs ; 
in the race-course of demons. It cannot 
perform the symphony of Universal 
Love, amid relations of Universal Sel- 
fishness. 


THE JUVENILE CHOIRS OF HARMONY. 


We could not ask for anything more in 
the spirit of Fourier’s conception of the 
corporate unions and graceful exercises 
of children in Association, than the fol-: 
lowing description, by Mrs. Child, of the 
** Viennese Children.’ Nor could there 
be a better evidence of the naturalness | 
and true philosophy of his ideas of early 
training, than the exquisite and deep 
emotions which their fairy-like maneu- 
vres have called forth in every beholder. | 
There is nothing beautiful or wonderful 
in this exhibition, which shall not be the 
ordinary habit of life, enlisting every 
child as an actor, when the Harmonic 
Order of Society shall have become es- 
tablished. We are fain io look upon the 
arrival of these forty-eight little chore- 
graphic artists, in whom art is but the 
lovelier onfolding of innocency, as a type 
and forerunner of what shall be the daily 
and spontaneous ritual of childhood | 
then. 

We trost that those who have laughed 
at the descriptions of the choirs and uni- 
tary dancea of high Harmony, as we 
bave occasionally translated them from 
the works of Fourier, will make it a point 
to see the Viennese children, and listen to 
the testimony of their own hearts as to 
the naturalness and purity of such a 
sphere for childhood. Children never 
were made to be educated alone, to beji 
isolated and kept apart from ene another; 
it is their instinct to form banda and live 
in corporate union with those of their 
own age, grouping themselves according 
to natural affiuities of character and tem- 
perament. Their senses should be edu- 
cated to the finest appreciation of harmo- 
ny. All their motions should be rhyth- 
mical ; and when they come together, they | 
shoold fall, as by the natural magic of | 
chemical! affinities, into graceful and poet- ' 


ing, fogue-like figure ;— variety in unity; 
whereas now, most social gatherings are 
but confused chaos. All fine arta are 
but types and promises of true life. And 
the choregraphic art stands for the unity 
of corporeal movement, which, once or- 
ganized in the collective education of 
children, will answer the end of all our 
arbitrary checks upon natural passion in | 
a more graceful and more efficient way. 
As a leaf dropped into running water 
cannot but describe graceful figures as it 
floats, so the child, born into these beau- 
tifu} arrangements, will retain the inno- ; 
cence, the buoyancy, the grace of child- 
hood, and learn no uncouth, egotistical , 
exaggerations of any of his native charac- i 
teristics. i 

Mrs. Child’s delight as she looked on 
was not without sadness. She thought | 
of the perilous, false destiny of those! 
poor innocents ; she thought to how ve-| 
nal an andience they bring their fairy 
gifis. But she could see that here was a 
solitary glimpse of the true, amidst a 
world that is altogether false. And as 
to any demoralizing tendency of such a 
life, with proper safe-guards, are they 
not the sweetest lesson of morality, of 
love and purity, and blissful harmonious 
coöperation, to a world all torn and rent 
by competition? They are in a false and 
dangerous position; becanse there is a 
guif between them and their audience. 
They dance for hire, for those who only 
pay that they may be amused, and in an 
abominable order of society which estab- 
lishes arbitrary distinctions of class, and 
attaches arbitrary honor or shame to va- 
tious occupations. But in Association, 
all this danger ceases. There al} are 
actors, all are audience; and society 
itself will have its theatrical, as well as 
its industria], political or religious exer- 
cises, in which all ages and sexes will 
will take an-active part. Then only will 
the true blending of the utile cum dulci, of 
fine arts with economy, of recreation 
with improvement, of health of body with ' 
health of mind, of freedom with perfect 
law, be possible; then, when Jabor is 
organized, and unity of interests secured 
by true Association. 


“ The forty-eight little dancers from 
Vienna are the newest wonders here; 
and they are indeed a wonder. I cannot! 
imagine that the best disciplined troops in 
the world can perform difficult and coim- 
plicated evolutions with more perfect ex- 
actness. Whoever arranged the group- 
ings must have had extraordinary talent 
for scenic effect. Such various changes 
of enchanting beauty I never before wit- 
nessed or conceived of. In the Flower 
Dance, all the children carry boquets and 
long garlands. As they floated round in 
a maze of graceful motions, they remind- 
ed me of a breezy day in June, when the 
whole air is filled with a whirling shower 
of apple-blossoms. They danced in pairs ' 


ic combinations, evolving an ever-shift- 


through garland-arches held up by their | 


companians ; leaped through hoops of 


i flowers; twined and antwined in ever-va- 
‘Trying festoons ; aud formed a great revaiv- 
log wreath, in which pleasant childish fa- 


ces were the constantly recurring theme 
of the beautiful Rondo. A mingled feel- 
ing of delight and sadness brought the 
tears to my eyes. ‘A vision of rosy 
Childhood came to me out of its bower of 


| blossom-buds, smiled on me innocently, 


and said, ‘t Look at me, how beautiful I 
am! Dost thou not remember how we 
have played together? Once I gave thee 
so much! great kingdoms, and meadows, 
and gold, and a beautiful long paradise 
behind the mountains. But now thou hast 
nothing left, and thou hast become so pale. 
Have not the rose-huds yet opened that I 
gave thee? Come and play with me 
again?’’?’ These poetic words of Jean 
Paul led me back to the spring-time of 
life, and 1 gazed on the beautiful pageant 
with a real childish joy. 

“ It seemed to ine as if I were witness- 
ing the creation of the flowers, when each 
one received its fairy, or ministering spir- 
it. Thus might all children play sponta- 
neously with their rich profusion of blos- 
soming life, if earth had remained an 
Eden, or man could be brought into har- 
mony with nature and with God. But 
our children wear braces and bustles, and 
are taught that the abject of life is to look 
pretty and keep their clothes clean; 
therefore, the best we can do is to imitate, 
by immense effort and drill-service, the 
buoyant freedom and grace, which would 
be so much more perfect if they were na- 
tural. 

‘©The Hungarian Dance was more daz- 
zling and impressive than the other, but 
of course less fairy-like. The costumes 
were extremely picturesque and rich, and 
the movements expressive of magnificence 
and energy. 

“ The Oriental Dance was the oddest 
thing imaginable ; grotesque, but beauti- 
ful, and full of all manner of gorgeous ef- 
fects. The music abounded with that pe- 
culiar Asiatic movement, which undulates 
like the smoke of a half-extinguished ci- 
gar. Ji breathes Mahometan languor, vo- 
luptuousness, and passive yielding tu Fate. 


i The leaps and bounds, and energetic stamp 


of European dances helong only to believ- 
ers and doers in Free Will; so intimate is 
always the relation between the soul of 
man and all original forms of Art. 

Half of the juvenile troop represented 
the fair offspring of Sultanas, and the oth- 
er half their Moorish attendants. One 
moment, they squatted on divans, in Asiat- 
ic fashion, swaying their bodies graceful- 
ly to the drowsy music; the next mo- 
ment, nothing was to be seen but a pyra- 
mid of little jewelled heads, as compact 
as a Grecian ladder of shields, to scale 
the walls of a beleaguered city. Then in- 
stantly all were dispersed, capering in 
couples, or furming fans, balloons, and 
all manner of picturesque arrangements, 
with their white and crimson scarfs. One 
of the prettiest effects wae when the fair 
children formed a semi-circular fence of 
scarfs, and quite unexpectedly the little 
Moorish heads popped out between, bob- 
bing to the music. 

“« Taken asa whole, it was by far the 
moat beautiful and brilliant spectacle I 
ever beheld. But a shadow would come 
between me and the fairy world. I 
thought of the future that lay hidden be- 
fore those innocent little ones, and asked, 
with renewed anxiety, the question I have 
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so often propounded to myself, © Why, O 
why, ean we not enjoy all forms of grace 
and beauty, and have no human soul sac- 
rificed in the process!’ In vain asccties 
try to banish mirth and ornament, Na- 
ture is lavish of both, and both are ne- 
cessary to complete the 
And of all the ornamental arts, beautiful 


dancing is the most fascinating; for 
in its perfection it is a triple unity 
of sculpture, painting, and music. Ail 


the graces of life are attendants upon 
love; for ‘ Love is the passion which 
possesses the Aladdin's Tani} of the 
imagination.” And because this pow- 
erful attraction, which 
highest, and purest, and most beautiful 
fact in man’s existence, has been revers- 
ed by his selfishness into the lowest and 


most polluted, therefore the ornaments of 


our life are draggled in the mire, til they 
seem of themselves unclean and sinful. 
Music alone soars on angel wings above 
the contamination ; for she cannot express 
anything gross or wicked, unless nnited 
to unworthy words. But opera-dancing 
carries ‘the trail of the serpent’ on all 
her garlands. So dearly do I love her 
fluent grace, that I sigh ever, like Mrs. 
Jameson, for * artists who shall bring 
modesty, and sense, and feeling, into this 
lovely and most desecrated Art.’ 


P x l 
“ The absence of every thing impure. 


gives an additional charm to these little 
dancers. They are graceful and gam- 
boling children; and as such, the eye 
and the heart greet them with unstained 
love. Itis trne the reflecting mind fears 
for them the future efect of being thus 
early accustomed to excitement. But 
they are the children of poor laboring 
people in Europe, and would have had 
far less joy, perhaps qnite as little safe- 
ty, if they had been left in their original 
osition. Tt is a comfort to know that 
fadam Weiss, the German matron who 
superintends them, is extremcly careful 
of their health, happiness and morals. 
Capt. Baily, who brought them over in 
the Yorkshire, speaks of her in the high- 
est terms as an exemplary, kind-hearted 
woman, who indulges the little folks in 
every thing for their good, but allows no 
one to flatter them, and guards them with 
motherly care from every possible ap- 
proach of contamination. Every soul on 
board became warmly attached to the 
young creatures. ‘They were thoroughly 
frightened by the danger of shipwreck on 
board the Great Britain, in which they 
first embarked; and this circumstance 
made them unusually affectionate to each 
other whenever the clouded sky gave in- 
dication of approaching storm. On such 
oceasions, the whole band would sit down 
on the deck, nestled close together, hug- 
ging and kissing each other. This, and 


other little winning ways, se touched the: 


sailors’ hearts, that when Madam Weiss, 


at parting, offered them money in return ; 


for their kind attentions, they every one 


refused it, saving it was ‘ pay enough toj 
have the company of the litle darlings.’ : 


Captain Baily, a gencrous, kind-hearted 
man, is famous for making short passa- 
ges; but this time, he said he wanted to 
lengthen the voyage, so reluctant was he 
to part with his innocent and endearing 
young passengers. It was a pleasant 
sight to see them marching up from the 
vessel in procession, each with a small 
knapsack slung over her shoulder. 


“ While all the world are travelling, ; 


peering about every where fur wonders, 


soul's circle. | 


should be the} 


I find it extremely agreeable to sit still 
cand have Burope and Asia come te me. j 
LM. T 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the following grati- | 
“fying account of the Trumecit Pua- 
Lavx, Braceville, Ohio, in a jetter dated 
December 12th. Every attempt of the 
kind here desetibed, though not to he 
[regarded as an experiment of a Monet | 
Prauanx, is in the highest degree inte- 
i resting, as showing the advantages of 
Go 


‘forward, strong-hearted brothers, assured | 


, combined industry and social anion. 


‘that every step you take is bringing us 
‘nearer the wished for goal, when the 
redemption of Humanity shall be fully 


realized. 


Oar! 
: Pittsburg friends have lately sent us two 


“ We are getting along well, 


‘thousand dollars, and are to send more 
We are also adding 
We have an abundance 


during the winter. 
‘to our numbers. 
| to eat of onr own raising, but aside from 
this, our mill brings sufficient for our sup-! 
port. We have put up a power-loom at} 
‘our upper works, and are about prepared 
to produce, thereby, sufficient to clothe 
us. Hence, froin uniting capital, labor, 
and skill, in two mechanical branches, we 
‘secure, with ordinary industry, what no| 
equal number of families in civilization ; 
‘can be said to possess entircly, — a suffi- | 
cient amount of food and clothing. And: 
these are items which practical men 
know how to value, and we know how to 
value them too, because they are thej 
| result of our own efforts. 
“ We have two schools, one belonging : 
to the District, that is, a state, or public: 
‘school, and the other to the Phalanx, 
_ both taught by persons who are members. 
| In the latter school, among other im-: 
' provements, there are classes in Phono- 
! graphy and Phonotypy, — learning the 
new systems embraced by the writing 
: and printing reformation, the progress of: 
which is highly satisfactory. 
**On the whole, we feel that our suc- 
i cess is ensured beyond an earthly doubt. 
: Not but what we have yet to pass through 
But we have encountered 


trying scenes. 
so many dilliculties that we are not ap- 
| prehensive but that we are prepared to, 
meet others equally as great. Indeed, | 
we feel that if we had known at the 
commencement what fiery trials were to 
‘gurround us, we should have hesitated 
to enter upon the enterprise. Now, 
being firmly in, we will brave it through, 
and we think you may fook to see us 
grow with each year, adding knowledge ' 
to wealth, and industrious habits to reli- | 
gious precepts and elevated sentiments, 
ull we shall be prepared to enter upon 
the Combined Order, and, with uur co- 


i cable ? 


eee 
ciation ! 


‘would hardly exist. 
years they have lived, and almost every 


partners, who are now breast and heart 
with us, lead the Kingdoms of the Earth 
into the regions of t Light, Liberty, and 
Love.’ ”” 


The following communication from a 
liberal- minded clergyman in Hlinois, will 
be read with pleasure for its calm, en- 
lightened, and earnest devotion to the 
truths announced by the Associative 
School. 


“ Fhe doctrines of Fourier are so new 
and strange to most minds, so entirely 
foreign to all the habits of thought of the 


' world at large, that they could not fail 


for a long time to be generally misunder- 
stood. We had some ideas of Associa- 
tion for industrial, economic and other 
purposes, obtained from the Shakers, the 
Rappites, the Owenists, and others, and 
from our knowledge of these we have 


‘gone on to condemn the system advocated 


by Fourier, without taking the trouble in 
the first place to ascertain what that sys- 
tem is. In all this we have acted very 
naturally. This is precisely the way 
men almost always judge of every thing 
new. They condemn and examine, if 
they examine at all, afterwards. Ilappy 
are they if they are blessed with sufti- 
cient candor to discern their error on this 
review of their hastily formed opinions. 
The subject of Associatiun has been for 
some years past occupying an important 
place among my thoughts, and I have 
but indicated, in what l have written 
above, my own experience. 

“ But the fermentation has been going 
on, thanks to the weekly arrival of the 
Ilarbinger, until at length the mattgr is 
beginning to work itself clear in my 
mind. Thatitis the form which society 


‘ought to assume, almost no one doubts. 


The prominent question is — is it practi- 
Of course there are interested 
opposers, men who fatten by means of 
the very evils sought to be removed ; but 
words are wasted on these, for they are 
wilfully blind. Nevertheless, men bav- 


J-e . : 
ing some degree of sincerity may ask, 


‘is Association practicable?’ This is 
the main question now to be answered. 


i And it is not to be auswered flippantly 


and of hand. It must be answered more 
by deeds than words, or if by words, by 
such as will become deeds. The very 
admission that it ought to be, is an ad- 
mission of its practicability, except for 
one reason, and that is the disinclination 
of mankind thereto. 

** And are mankind disinclined to Asso- 
Certainly they are, else they 
would have come into it, and the neces- 
sity for the continuance of the Harbinger 
For many thonsand 


thing che has been attempted — this has 
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never yet been. When the drom beats: 
to arms, they rush by thousands and 
enrol themselves as soldiers to engage in 
bloody and murderous war; but when | 
the clarion of peace is heard and they, 
are called to harmonic union, wherein ; 
each shali help all and all each, there is: 
no enthusiustic rally. 

“It is proved, then, that Association 
thus far has been and is impracticable, i 
for no one can be so blind as to suppose ' 
that men can be forced into it, or ifi 
forced in against their will, that it would 
succeed. They must understand at least: 
its leading principles and come into it; 
voluntarily or from the love of them, else: 
it cannot succeed, for false ends cannot of! 
conrse be realized. | 

** Our attention, then, withdrawn from! 
the past and the present, must be directed | 
to the future; and what is the prospect! 
before us? It is certainly most cheer- ; 
ing. Great changes are manifestly in 
ptogress. The world is not to-day what, 
it was yesterday, neither will it be to-! 
morrow what it is to-day. These changes ; 
are also manifestly tending to Associa-' 
tion. Those who have been instructed ' 
to look somewhat at the interior causes of : 
things perceive this, although the mass_ 
of mankind look on with astonishment, ; 
knowing not whence these changes come; 
nor whither they tend. 

“ The time, also, is near at hand. 
The Spirit is at work preparing the ele-, 
ments, of which the future body is to be 
formed. ‘The Model Phalanx must soon, 
be established. A little more light, a, 
little more understanding of what Asso- i 
ciation is, and what it aims at, in order 
that the winnowing process may be effec- 
tual and that men may not be misled, and i 
then the cry to rally must be answered. ; 
It must be that the materials already ; 
exist. There must be, in this land, four, 
hundred families who possess among them : 
ample means and varied capabilities, and | 
who need only to understand the matter 
a little better, to be induced to engage in 
it heartily.” 


We cannot resist the temptation to 
gratify our readers with the subjoined 
extract from a private letter, trusting to 
the kindness of our correspondent to par- 
don the liberty we take. 


«I do not know a single resident of 
this city who feels sufficiently interested , 
in Association to aid us in an attempt to 
get up an affiliated society in this place. 
You cannot imagine the perfect indiffer- 
ence and apathy of the people here to 
this great social reform. That the doc- 
trine of Association, and the glorious 
results to which it will lead, should call | 


I can understand in no other way, than 
that this faith is a divine gilt, inspired by 
heavenly influences, and that in due time, 
God will inspire all hearts with the same. 
Meanwhile, those who are thus favored 
now, should regard it as a sacred trust, 
a call from on high, to devote themselves 


itrustingly, lovingly, unselfishly, as co-. 
l 
workers with unseen angels, to this great. 


work of man’s redemption from the 


mighty evils which a false state of socie-' 
{ regard all 
those who from pure motives are active-. 


ty has brought upon him. 


ly engaged in the Associative cause, as a 


chosen praple, fulfilling a sacred mission,’ 


ordained of God to do His work for the 
salvation of Humanity. ‘Through this 


faith we arrive at clearer perceptions of: 


the Father's infinite goodness in creating 
all things to contribute to man’s eternal 


progress and happiness; all the seeming : 


inconsistencies of our own natures are 


solved, when we can understand how all. 


error is only an exposition of the wants 
of the soul, so richly endowed with capa- 


bilities of happiness and improvement, : 


but falsely developed and misdirected in 
its aspirations. O what a sublime, what 
a gladdening faith is ours, to know that 
afier passing through these phases of 
error and suffering, we shall @// arrive at 
our grand, eternal destiny of universal 
unity, harmony, and love.” 


WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 

As an illustration of the positition held 
by the Church in regard to reform, we 
find a statement by the London Corres- 
pendent of the New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine, which is quite to the purpose. The 
writer, we may add, is a man of the 
deepest religious feeling, in spite of the 
apparent irteverence with which he al- 
Iudes to the Bishops. For ourselves, we 
venerate the Church, in the grand, uni- 
versal, catholic, Christian idea, according 
to which it is set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, as the true home of Iumanity, 
where every child has a place at his 
father’s table, a social position among his 
brethren, and a watchful training which 
shall make him a fit member of the 


sce 7 X i 
divine, mystic body, whose head is Jesus, 
But for the grim spectre of aj 


the Lord. 
Church, which mumbles over its de- 
votions, clothed in rich scarlet and cut 
velvet, while thousands of itnmortal be- 
ings for whom the Saviour died, have 


scarce the rags to hide their nakedness; | 


which claims a temple gorgeous with 


‘gold, marble, @ucco and paint, while 


perishing millions have not a place fit to lay 
their heads; Whosc servants stalk through 
the streets of a city reeking with fraud, im- 
purity, oppression, and unutierable abom- 
inations, with a dainty smile on their lips 


‘Christian, or what man, can feel any 
sentiment but that of indignation and 
contempt,— what words can be addressed 
to them but those of the Divine leono- 
elast * Wo unto yau! ye Doctors, for ye 
have taken away the key of knowledge, 
and will neither enter the kingdum of 
Heaven yourselves, nor suffer those who 
are going in to enter.” 


“ The greatest fact of the day appears 
to be, the every where admitted necessi- 
ty of raising the lower orders of this 
country from their conditions of brutish 
livuorance and perennial want, lest like a 
Mortification spreading upwards, the state 
of the feet of society should infect the 
whole frame, and the body politic and so- 
cial be reduced to extremity. Strange, 
however, as it may appear, vet even in 
the face of the present dangers, when so 

wany conversions have been wrought to 
ithe cause of general progress among all 
classes, the higher clergy are not yet 
able to concede to the masses such an 
education as can be accepted hy all; it 
must still be Church-of-Englandism, or 
ignorance. The bishop of London op- 
poses alt but Episcopalian knowledges. 
‘Notwithstanding this untoward disposi- 


i Hon of our right reverend fathers in God, 
as they call themselves, it seems highly 
probable that the question must begiu to 
be settled very shortly; and settled by 
adopting some secular principles of 
‘teaching, to the entire exclusion of re- 
‘Hgion as a part of state education. This 
‘is a necessily for more reasons than one; 
iand, indeed, ] am inclined to think, that 
'Deism, in one form or another, has so 
‘fac invaded the Jower classes, that none 
fof the sectarian views could be taught 
witb much impressiveness. The creed 
iwhich could command attention, must 
: have a natural force of truth, and a bread 
, common sense, which neither the Estab- 
‘lishment nor the Dissenters are masters 
‘of. It must answer the questions of the 
iage, and admit the human right to solve 
jimysteries on those principles of reason 
which are admitted on all subjects but 
-religion.”* 


Mope, Puatanx. An esteemed cor- 
respondent inquires: ‘* What are the 
prospects in regard to forming a Modol 
Association, — is there any direct move 
made among our friends for that purpose, 
and if so, what?”’ 

Answer. All the operations of the 
| American Union have in view the es- 
tablishment of a model Association, as 
their ultimate object. No attempt will 
be made, however, until ample means 
‘are provided. The first step, is to pro- 
: pagate the Associative doctrines, until 
‘they shall be received by a sufficient 
number to warrant a practical demonstra- 
‘tion. This is the immediate mission of 
ithe Associative School in this country. 
The next step will be to secure the 
‘amount of funds requisite for a successful 
-experiment. The time has not arrived 
' for direct action on the subject, although 
the whole matter is under constant de- 


forth no warm response from the inmost and a heart of bronze in their breasts, — liberation, and measures are maturing for 
: . o i i 4 2 F i 
soul of every intelligent, reflecting being, for such a Church, or its leaders, what its speedy accomplishment. 
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_—_— 
Inriuence or Rait-Roaps on Cities. | to this, I c i 
We find the following striking views in a ` fellow men vseful instruction. It is a 


~ biah | happy thought to have an equitable dis- 
recent number of the Chronotype, which | bution of Capital, Labor and Talent. 


noble paper, we rejoice to perceive, 18: This opinion is not new, I agree: it has 
taking a bold stand in favor of universal; been more or less applied in all human 


they would be able to give to their į 


principles, as well as wielding a scourge 
“ to lash the rascals naked through the 
world.” 


$ 


“ The effect of the railway system is' 
to transfer all the advantages of the city: 
to the country. It is the difficulty of 
transportation of persons and chattels’ 
which has built enormous and crowded | 
cities, the living sepulchres of the human 
race. These great cities may continue to. 
grow; the railway system may even, 
quicken their growth fora while; but in| 
the end, steam on the ocean and steam ' 
on the land will effect the more equal dis- ' 
tribution of the people over the face of: 
the planet. It will populate the sterile 
but salubrious mountain regions. It will 
carry the stived-op population of Spital- | 
fields to healthy, vine-clad villages, where | 
esculent vegetables luxuriate at the back 
door and roses at the front. It must take 
time to do this, but it will be done and is! 
now doing. In England, where capital is | 
abundant, it is wonderful how the rail- 
way system has already dispersed the 
large manufacturing establishments. The! 
London dealer in umbrellas, who em-} 
ployed a hundred people in back lanes ta! 
make them, has perhaps found it for his: 
interest to set up an establishment near a 
station-house a hundred miles distant an 
the Midland counties railway, the saving | 
of rent more than counterbalancing delay | 


and cost of transportation. This course 
will by and by make the country along; 
the railway lines a sort of sparse city —a, 
commingling of the city and country, of: 
the works of man and God. In onr coun-: 
try, as population and capital increase, 
we shall see this take place more and 
more, and we may trust it to save us 
from the horrible evils which in the old 
world have resulted from crowded cities.” 


Sometuinc Goop IN Nazaretu. The, 
able and: intelligent hut most prejudiced , 
correspondent of the New York Observer, 
‘G. de F.’ has commenced a series of 
articles in that paper against ‘ Fourier- 
ism,’ profeesedly based on a course of 
Lectures delivered in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, by M. Victor Considerant, Editor of 
the ‘ Democratie Pacifique,’ Paris. ‘G 
de F.’ of course gives us the usual round 
of accusations against ‘ Fourierism,’ but 
he givesus also the following admissions : 


“ We now come to the system which 
he explained at Lausanne. No doubt it 
contains some just and good things. In 
all human’ errors, there is a mixture of 
truth, and it is this which gives them sne- 
cess. There is not on earth an absolute 
lie. Man is always forced tu mingle with 
his most extravagant notions some truth. 
So in the socialist school, the principle and 
necessily of association are better established 
than in any other system, and mankind are 
evidently going in this way. In propor- 
tion as nations shall advance, Association 
will assume new forms and will extend to 
a greater number of objects. — If Fourier 
and his disciples would confine themselves 


but i ts just to confess that 
has treated this question with 


societies ; 
Fourierism 


more care than was given tt before, and, 
| thrown light on a most difficult problem. I 


will confess, too, that this school tells very 
plain truths, when it attacks certain vices 
in our present state of society. tis un- 
deniable that we are far from having at- 
tained the best imaginable condition, that 
many abuses, many miseries exist, that 
the poorer classes are in a situation wor- 
thy of the deepest sympathy, and that it 
is the duty of all benevolent men to seek 
means to elevate them. The Fourierites 
excel in pointing out these evils, and in this 
respect they also have claims on our grati- 
tude.” 


Jt does seem to us that the true way to 
deal with truths confessedly so vital and 
beneficent is to accept them, to actualize 


; them, instead of abusing their proclaim- 


ers. Seize the good you find in this new 
school, men of Piety and Philanthropy ! 
— appropriate it, realize it, live it !— 
then whatever error has been mingled 
with it, being separated and left to stand 
alone, will speedily perish. 


by the incessant friction of your hostility. 
Let the Religious World but adopt such 
of the ideas of the Fourierites as are es- 


But so long: 
as you make blind war on the whole, you | 
help sustain the evil by keeping it mingled ` 
with the good — shaken up and blended : 


i 


RECEIPTS 
FOR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
Several persons have enclosed to us sums of 
three or five dollars, or more, to‘ continue their 
subscription through the next volume” or “ next 
year.” In such cases we have set down as do- 
nation the excess of said sums over the regolar 
price of subscription. But we shall consider all 
who send us money, whether in the form of 
subscriptions or donations, as entitled to receive 
as many volumes of the Harbinger, or as many 
copies of one volume, as the sum will cover, 
provided we are able to sustain the paper beyond 
the present volume. The account now stands 
as follows : 
Total of Donations and Subscriptions ac- 
knowledged, Oct. 31st.....se000000 


Donations from Oct. 31 to Dec. 25. 
James C. Neal, Dover, N. H 


127 00 


‘ Martin Lewis, Middletown, N. Y...5 00 
: A Friend, Newport, R. I.....+.+.-10 00 


Mrs. Crchore, Milton, Mass..... «ool 00 
A Friend, Newark, N.J...+-+0-+001 0 
W. C. Whecler, Chatham, Four Cor- 


ners, N. V..cceeseseeceerscsvees 5 00 
Daniel Baldwin, Lockport, N. Y....1 00 
Dr. A. Rea, Portland, Me..-...+.--4 00 
J. T. Dean, Lexington, Ky.....--+ 3 00° 
Edward M. Madden, South Middie- 
town, N. Y.sasesssessovecesosen 5 00 
James T. Fisher, Boston,......+-- -5 00 
' James Kay. Jr., Philadelphia, Pa...10 00 
John Sartain, es * ,..5 U0 
William Patten, ae « ...5 00 
A. W. Harrison, s “n5 00 
Alexander Harrison, “ « ,..5 00 
John J. Kay, w ...5 00 
C. Neidhard, M.D. “ « ...5 00 
C. Woods, Northumberland, “ ...5 00 
Charles H. Kay, Pittsburg, “ ...5 00 
95 00 
Subscriptions from Oct. 31 to Dec. 25,..242 00 
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sentially Christian, and the world wili. 


hear little afterward of the residue. 
not this manifestly the ‘ more excellent 
way 1° — Tribune. 


New Yorn. An Affiliated Union, 
Auxiliary to the American UNION oF 
AssociaTionists has been organized in 
New York, with the following Officers: 

Epwarp Gix8s, President. 

Lewis W. Rycxman, Vice President. 
Epmunp Tweezpy, Secretary. 

J. T. S. Smiru, Treasurer. 


Pittsrorp, Vr. An Affiliated Union, 
Auxiliary to the American Union oF 
AssociaTionists, has been organized in 
Pittsford, Vt., with the following Officers: 

Tuomas H. PALNER, Pres’t and Treas’r. 


G. B. Armincton, Vice President. 
Jamrs S. Ewing, Secretary. 


IF The Rev. Wituiam H. Crannine 
will preach in Boston, to-morrow, (Sun- 
day, January 3d,) eithergin the afternoon 
or evening. For special notice of the 
time and place, see BostofMapers. 


IF A report of the doings of the Con- 


vention of Associationists, assembled in; 


Boston on Thursday and Friday of this 
week, will be given in our next. 


Is: 


i 
t 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tur. course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Acadeinies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modern European 
ancuages and literature, * 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripz.xy, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is helieved that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarcly to be met with. 

TERMS—Fovr Do.zars a week for board, 
washing, fuc), lighta, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TweELve DoLLAaRS a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Masa. 
October 17, 1846. 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P. M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 111-2 A.M., and 
4 and ten minutes P.M. Exception— Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 
ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Jan. 1, 1847. Agent. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann ST., New York. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, CINCINNATI, 
GAZETTE OFFICE. 
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VOLUME IV. 


SOCIAL REFORMERS IN CINCINNATI. 
Cixcinsati, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1816. 

Berovep Frienps: —In August last, 
I gave you some account of a smal] band 
of Social Reformers in this city, holding 
weekly meetings for discussion, in the 
Kemble Strcet Chapel, under the guid- 
ance of Messrs. GILMORE, WATTLES and 
Cornett. I then stated, that, as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic from other reform- 
ers, they professcd to receive their in- 
structions direct from the spiritual world, 
by means of clairveyants ; and that they 
publicly taught that all persons may come 
into a state of spiritual communication, 
by observing and obeying certain mental 
and physiological Jaws. I have now to 
add, in relation to this movement, that 
their numbers are steadily increasing, 
and that they have received into their 
comrounion additional talent and wealth, 
already having at command hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Their place of 
meeting being too smal} to accommodate 
the continually augmenting audiences, 
they have taken the beautiful and com- 
modious Melodeon Hall, the largest in 
the city, at the corner of Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, where they assemble 
every Sunday, at 3 P. M. Publie dis- 
cussion is discontinued, and the work of 
propagation now occupies the whole time 
of the meetings. Several speakers are 
always in attendance to address the mect- 


ionge. |! 

The end and aim of this movement is 
a thorough re-organization of society ; 
but as to the specifie plan of operations 
in effecting this object, I cannot speak 
definitely; I understand them to state, 
that they attempt nothing, but as they 
are instructed from the world of Light. 

They teach, that the faculty of spirit- 


ual vision belongs to all men, and only į 


needs development to enahle any one to 
hold positive communication with the 
spiritua] world, and thus to come into a 
knowledge of scientific, philosophical and 
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For the proper development of this facul- 
ty, purity of mind and obedience to natu- 
ral law are the only requisites. 

They assert the unity, the universal 
brotherhood of the human race, and 
man’s capacity for the conscious recogni- 
tign of the Divine presence; and as a 
proof of their firm faith in this doctrine, 
all that they possess, of spiritual or tem- 
poral wealth, is consecrated to the canse 
in which they are engaged, and which 
they believe to be the cause of God and 
Humanity. They hold no individual 
property as their own, hut as stewards, 
to be used for the regeneration of the 
race. 

As far as I can learn, they do not now 
propose to separate themselves from their 
present positions in society, and locate in 
a body as a distinct community ; but to 
continue their various avocations where 
they are, each one attending to his own 
business as furmerly, with the exception 
that they all act unitedly and advisedly 
for a common end, guaranteeing to each 
other mutual support, and pledging the 
profits of their several occupations to the 
extension of the field of operation. 

They are not adverse to the science of 
Association; bnt they hold Associative 
Unity to be impracticable while the indi- 
vidual is in disunity ; that the individual 
must first come into harmony with him- 
self before he can be in harmony with his 
fellow man. They assert, that uo change 
of position can possibly fit and prepare 
the individual, who is out of harmony 
with himself, for harmonious action in 
society, until that individual at least re- 
cognizes his own defects. They hold that 
the work of Associative Unity is to be 
accomplished by the ‘ union of such indi- 
viduals as can harmonize with cach other 
and blend together their feelings and 
thoughts, and bow with a true devotion 
to the will of God, who is the great head 


and centre of all spiritual existence ; and 


that, by a proper discipline, the number 
of those who can thus harmonize can be 
increased, until the whole human racc 


shall be redeemed from all the evils of 
the world.” 

That these people are actuated by an 
earnest zea] for the advancement and 
well-being of man, I think there can be 
no doubt. Their meetings are marked 
by the most profound religious solemnity, 
without any appearance of that wild reli- 
gions enthusiasm which invariably at- 
tends fanaticism. There is a calm, se- 
rene, and philosophic tone in their teach- 
ings, which give assurance of the most 
exalted religious faith, acting scientifi- 
cally, and not bliudly, for the accomplish- 
ment of a great end. 

A goodly number of Assvciationists 
are in the habit of attending these meet- 
ings. For my own part, I have attended 
them regularly, with a few unavoidable 
exceptions, ever since my arrival in the 
city. I need not say to you that I am 
deeply interested. I am well convinced 
that they have taken the true starting 
point of Social Reform, which is faith in 
God. Without this faith, there can be 
no real progress, no forward movement. 
It is the impetus, the projectile force, 
which alone can urge forward the mind 
to the accomplishment of any great work. 
Could our sctentific Associationists be but 
thoroughly imbued with it, a model Pha- 
lanx might soon be formed; but with- 
out it, we shall hear only of the theory. 
Is not this so? Does not a genuine faith 
confer all things of science? Is it not an 
eminence from which the mind may sur- 
vey the entire domain of the sciences? 
Let the extraordinary facts in the case of 
the clairvoyant Davis, as related by 
Professor Busn, answer the question. 
Will not our fellow Associationists profit 
by these hints? Doubtless they will. 

There is another movement in our city, 
of which I would fain speak, but my 
sheet is already full. I refer to the lec- 
tures of Rev. Mr. Boynton, from Massa- 
chusetts, who has recently settled among 
us. He has been delivering a course 
of lectnres in the Sixth Presbyteri- 
an church, on Sunday evenings, con- 
cerning the Jews, in which he took occa- 
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sion to make manifest many of the evils 
which now afflict the social state. He 
draws large audiences, and awakens an 
intense interest. But I must defcr re- 
marking upon this topic until another 


time. Yours, &e. Joun WHITE. 
For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 


ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


(Continued.) 

Unity. 
This sentiment is the collective voicc 
of Sensation, Affection, and Intellect, in| 
their fullest development and perfect 
equilibrium, and converges our impulses 
back towards their Divine Source, as the 
colors blend in light. It gives us con- 
acience or perception of duty. In a me- 
dium of incoherent intcrests it requires 
sacrifice, in one of united interests, 
harmony. We have taken the posi- 
tion in a former number, that the grcat- 
est action and enjoyment of any one 
sense or passion, requires the conditions 
which are most favorable to every other, as 
the highest welfare of every individual im- 
plies that of the collective race. This, 
which in the present state of social inco- 
herence is an apparent paradox, is very 
simply explained. We take, for instance, 
the sense of taste, or passion of eating, 
which is dominant in these brute or rudi- 
mental ages, as the only one which re- 
ceives some development every whcre as} 
a necessity of existence. Stupid as the 
rebel genii in the Tales of the Arabian 
Nights, who had been listening to the 
exposition of the Scriptures since the 
days of king Solomon, and had not yet 
learned the first verse, we have been now | 
nearly six thousand years abusing and 
reviling the attractions or passions with 
which we are organized, instead of seck- ! 
ing their trne position in the serial order 
which develops their accords and uses. 
We have not yet learned, except here and 
there among some little class of more! 
fortunate exclusives, to give a decent de- 
velopment to the lowest and most merely 
animal in the scale, the sense of taste. 
Such as it is, it ruins the health of half 
of civilization, by gluttony, intemperance, 
and bad cookery. How then does it har- 
monize with our higher interests, or tend 
to Unity? 

“ By an effect of the law of the con- 
tact of extremes, which links with the! 
pivot, the inferior terms of the serics, it: 
is the enjoyments of the senses which 
transport us most vividly towards un- 
known worlds. Incense and music, | 
whether under the vaults of the cathe- 
dral or in the hreath of flowers, the song 
of birds and murmur of tree tops in na- 
ture’s sanctuaries of the forest and the‘ 
Mountain, are the most powerful agents! 


of religion; and it is the most individual, : 
in vulgar language, the coarsest of all the 


, unity or harmony, is the system of equi- 


i anticipates the harmonies of the future. H 


senses, taste, which by its immense de- 
velopment of human activity in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and many of the arts, 
concurs most powerfully to bind together 
men, states, and continents, and thus to 
prepare for terrestrial Unity.” 


The same powers most hurtful in their 
perversion and incoherence, are most ben- 
cficial in their harmonic tendencies. But 
this, it may be objected, is reasoning only 
on consequences, — indirect effects. We 
can understand how Ambition, starting 
from Self, includes successively in that 
Self the family, the town, the state, the 
globe. Friendship tends naturally to 
universal philanthropy and the recognition 
of the brotherhood of the race. Love, 
by supreme individual satisfaction, un- 
locks the heart to embrace a whole crea- 
tion. Familism has been scen, even 
during incoherent periods, extending, as 
among the children of Isracl, to a whole 
These affective passions are then 
clearly expansive in their tendency, and 
convergent to the collective aim, Unity; 
though in this poiut of view, they re- 
quire higher developments than socictics 
based on incoherence of interests, can) 
afford to them. But taste, it would seem 
at first sight, develops itself towards ex- 
cessive gluttony, which is the grave of | 
all spiritual aspiration, and even of the 
nobler senses. 

Our answer is this: excess, or glut- 
tony, not only discases the system and 
shortens the term of life during which 
man continues to be an eating animal, but 
also directly disorders the stomach and 
impairs the appetite or source of pleasure 
in taste; whence itis clear that though 
not at a single meal, yet in a given num- 
ber of years, months, weeks, or even 
days, the sense of taste will receive its 
highest gratification by precisely that 
quantity or quality of food which is most 
conducive to the welfare of the gencral 
system of which the stomach is an index, 
through the expansion on its coats of the 
ganglionic nerve, which maintains a sym- 
pathy amongst tho different organs of the 
body, rendering life unitary. The diver- 
gence of the senses from unity is then, 
like all other evil and depravity, not es- 
sential, but merely incidental upon false 
positions and incoherent relations, and 
must cease as soon as we organize that 
serial order for which our attractions have 
been calculated. 


nation. 


sense or passion into convergence towards 


libration by absorbent substitution, ex- 
pressed by Hahnemann in the formula| 
simia stmililus curantur, and developed ! 
“by him in its application to organie life i in! 
the scicnce of Homoopathy, which hy | 
temporary removal of organic incoherence 


The true medicine for: 
this evil, that which brings each erring} 


is simply a practical application of Chris- 
tianity to the organie life. Christ enjoins 


i that we resist not evil, but turn the right 


check to him who smites us on the left, 
and to him who would take the coat, give 
the cloak also. To cause the cessation 
of the organic as of the mora] tendency, 
we must give to cach form of disease its 
material type; to the febrile inflammation, 
the aconite exciting such condition in the 
healthy body; to the neuralgia, the bella- 
donna, mezercon, or sepia, exciting such 
neuralgia, as the cloak to be given is 
similar to the coat which our enemy 
would take. 

The laws of attraction are unitary in 
their application. In the material, 
organic, and the moral sphere alike, re- 
sistance to the existing tendency only 
provokes subsequent manifestation, or 
perversion, intense jn the ratio of that 
resistance. It is by this same law that 
tha stone resting on the surface will, 
after resistance to its gravity by throwing 
it into the air, come down with propor- 
tional force to bury itself in the soil; 
that the salt whose cohesion is resisted 
by dissolving, will re-form into more per- 
fect crystals; that the elements of a com- 
pound body united in quict status, will 
after separation, if the conditions of re- 
combination be afforded, unite with evo- 
lution of sound, light, heat, or other signs 
of intense aflinity ; that the half-starved 
animal eats voraciously and assimilates 
more rapidly; that among the sensuous 
attractions which adapt the soul to a ma- 
terial sphere, the cye, by confinement in 
dark places, which resist its attraction for 
light, becomes sensitive like that of the 
owl; that the clicking of a flea’s spurs 
will be heard in the silent watches; that 
a simple diet of grains and fruits procures 
us the most exquisite appreciation of 
savor; that the temporary removal of 
pain or diminution of sensibility caused 
by opiates, is followed by the tremulous 
impressibility in which the eye will not 
bear light, nor the ear noise, nor the 
stomach food, nor the muscles weight ; 
and the continuance of this practice, as 
we so often witness in a stupid and un- 
reasoning routine, results in the wreck of 
strength and beauty which at last can 


; only escape ihe bitter conscioysness of 
; their ruin in the wild and morbid excite- 


ment of the same poison. Hence it is 
that tea, cofee, tobacco, and other nu- 
merous stimulunts of the intellect, which 
concentrate a day's life in a few hours, 
cause reactions of debility, break us down 
prematurely, render each successive gen- 
eration more morbidly impressible, and 
preclude in susceptible persons any regu- 
lar habits of vigorous and eontinued ex- 
ertion ; while the cold bath, in its appli- 
cation of ane of the most powerful agents 
in nature for depressing or even destroying 
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life, in its direct effect on the animal body, 
stands first upon the list of tonics, 
Passing from the organic and sensnous 
to the affective sphere of attraction we 
find a Jove or ambition once awakened, 
only stimulated, by opposition, to intenser 
struggle,® just as a diarrhea or a neural- 
gic paroxysm exhibits increased virulence 
after the opposition of astringents or opi- 
ates. Physical disease is the excess or re- 
pression of organic attractions specific to 
the various tissues and regions of our body, 
determining their relation to each other 
through the circulating blood, as psychi- 
eal disease is the unbalanced action or 
the repression of the affective attractions 
or passions, which bring souls in relation 
with each other, through the magnetic 
circulation of Humanity, the integral 
man. It is on this principle that perse- 
cution has been like the wind to a fire in 
developing and spreading new sects of 
religion. It is to the ignorance of moral 
Homeopathy by the British Cabinet, that 
America owes her political independence, 
for we should never have dreamed of the 
step if our self-esteem and sentiment of 
justice had not been brutally trampled on, 


* Let no one fear that the development of 
character, virtue, genius, affurded by struggle, 
will be wanting in the Passional Series, which 
operate by the mechanism of contrasied groups ; 
for of the three Distributive Passions which 
mechanize the Serics, the first is the Cabalist. 
The base and inverted stimulus of compulsion, 
and the sting of poverty, will yicld to the noble 
one of direct attraction, and we shall have the 
true struggle and competition of productive and 
beneficent passions emulous for a supcriority, 
every step of whose attainment conduces to the 
social welfare. 

This vital principle of Harmonic Competition 
has, we fear, been overlooked by the Commu- 
nists, and other equalizing philosophers, an 
omission analogous in the field of social science 
to that of a musician who in composing a met- 
rical harmony, should forget the discords of the 
individual notes. The mistake is of less im- 
portance, because when men are once asso- 
ciated, nature will take care of their mutual 
relations, and will determine her passional 
groups and series according to the individual 
and national characters given as elements, just 
as easily as she determincs the modifications of 
the series in a hexagonal or polyhedral erystal 
as it forms in a saturated solution, or the arbo- 
reecent series of an oak ora pine tree, so dif- 
ferent in form and properties, yet both equally 
perfect as types of the unitary or harmonic 
eeries. Thus will it be of the various types of 
the Phalanx in England, France, America, and 
India— absolute unity of law, infinite variety 
of form or manifestation. 

Man’s nature is essentially progressive, and 
in advancing from the ground attained, it is the 
Cabalist principle, ever discriminating, com- 
paring, selecting and calculating, which deter- 
mines the step of progress, and which breaks 
the circle to form the spiral. “ ‘The splendor | 
of the beautiful becomes the normal fact of the | 
useful; the prodigies of this centnry wilt be the ! 
commonplaces of the next, as the white linen, 
a luxury in the country and provincial towns of j 


instead of according to us some sem- 
blance of privilege. 

As attraction under ite various modifi- 
cations, including their negative poles or 
repulsions, seems to be the only motive 
power which exists, — the * permanent 
revelation of God’s will to his creatures,” 
or, in the language of the Pantheist, the 
nervous fluid of God, it is evident that 
this truth of Non-reststance in the lan- 
guage of Christ, Sinila Süinilibus in that 
of Hahnemann, (stating its converse or 
positive side,) or Absorbent Substitution in 
the terms of Fourier, is the universal and 
eternal principle of medicine, applying to 
all cases in all times in whieh it is desira- 
ble to effect a change in existing condi- 
tions, material, organic or psychical. 
This being an epoch of inverse develop- 
ment, we find the truth of the law evi- 
denced in the consequences of its denial ; 
— in the increase of disease under medica! 
treatment, which exacerbates and multi- 
plies the existing evils by the exhihition 
of medicines, inducing opposite or differ- 


Europe, becomes an indispensable comfort in 
its capitals, or in America.” 

“ But other riches will have been conquered ; 
by labor, produced by art, discovered by science, 
Other elements of beauty will have revealed 
themselves to the soul, expanded and refined. 
The ages of harmony will have their beauty 
and their luxury, a splendid erown always becam- 
ing on the brow of humanity. The perfect 
fruit of labor, the exquisite flower of thought, 
will still have that character of rareness which 
causes them to be sought with passion, and 
conquered by prodigies of activity. It is the 
ideal placed at the supreme limit; eternal 
charm of the human soui, moving spring of our 
incessant aspiration towards the source of ab- 
solute beauty. It happens to the Communist 
school not to have conceived this. Its ides! is 
limited, Penctrate the spirit of its doctrines 
and you feel that you attain the universality of 
a certain comfortable, agreeable, and common- 
place life, served upon the table of equality. 
Some Communists, criticizing minds, sound on 
the subject of false socicties, attack strenuously 
the vice of oppressive hierarchics, of the false 
series; but they do not rise to the conception 
of the true series. Their near-sighted eyes 
analyze correctly at a short distance, but do not 
reach in the heights of the future, the idea of 
the hierarchy organized in the bosom of harmo- 
ny. If communism was anything more than an 
excellent instrument for destroying abuses; 
if it could seriously implant itself in society and 
govern it, it seems that there would soon be 
nothing more around man than the fact of 
utility, an honest and quiet mediocrity. Su- 
preme beauty, always exceptional, that flower 
which unfolds at the top of the human pyramid, : 
to reproduce itself gradually towards the inā- 
nite, and to shed successively its charm even 
upon the lowest leaves of the living series, — 
the flower of the ideal. the summary. luminous, ; 
and sublime point by which humanity is placed | 
in contact with God,—all that shines and 
warms, all that animates, excites, creates en- | 
thusiasm in man, would be effaced from the } 
bosom of the stagnant earth. ‘The principle of. 
equality contains a germ of death for art.” 


ent morbid symptoms ; —in the increase 
of crimes, or moral and social diseases 
under the various forms of compulsory 
human legislation, which oppose to them 
the gallows and penitentiary ; — and in 
the increase of selfishness and all spirit- 
ual perversions, under the legislation of 
the Church, which combats them with 
menaces of hell-fire and eternal torments. 
All these proceed upon the anti-christian 
principle of resistance and combat. 

What is it we would have? why do we 
sin? why do we pursue the pleasure, the 
proximate and transitory good, rather than 
the ultimate permanent good! Simply, 
because being nearest to us it looks big- 
gest; because in morals as in chemistry, 
it is not the attraction intrinsically strong- 
est which prevails, but that between ele- 
meuts which are brought into most inti- 
mate mixture. Evil, as Mr. Emerson ob- 
serves, is only the less Good ; it is the 
attraction of the smaller, and but nearer 
part of unity prevailing over tbe more dis- 
tant and greater part. But no part of 
good can be so small as to lose its nature 
and become irreconcilable to all higher 
good. ‘The antagonism between soul and 
sense, or between any two attractions or 
interests, is not essential, but incidental 
to impertect development. Let us take a 
murderergin the worst sense; one who 
kills his fellow creature, not for the sake 
of his purse; this, thousands of good 
churchinen are doing every day, through 
the false mechanism which sacrifices la- 
bor to capital, and then taxes capital to 
support crime, poverty and discase. This 
sort of murder, — exploitation, — sucking 
the vital juices of a fellow creature, and 
throwing his husk into the gutter, to be 
fished out by the rag-gatherer of the alms- 


| house and hospital, we should perhaps 


consider as bad as any; but this sort of 
thing is now in fashion. We take then 
one who murders not for gain, not to se- 
cure his safety, not to secure any interest 
to a mistress, friend, or relative, but from 
pure malice or revenge, simply from jeal- 
ousy of another's greater happiness. 
The case is clear—the man sins from 
poverty of affection. To keep him from 
sinning, you must bring him into a sphere 
which, through the medium of interest, 
will discover 10 him sympathies of char- 
acter with his fellow creatures, of whose 
existenre he is ignorant, but which God, 
who has clothed the hhes in beauty, and 
provided for every sparrow that flies, bis 
food and mate, has surely not forgotten 
for any of his human children. 

The Phalanx accepts from Christ the 
incarnation of God, in Humanity, which 
organizes in its limited life those aclive 
forces and those principles of order whose 
expression in the universe reveals the 
presence of God. Seeing that the pas- 
sions, like steam, or gun-powder, will act 
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equally for good or evil, according to the | 
circumstances in which they are placed, ; 
it does not, like the governments and the! 
religions of incoherence, contend stupid- 
ly with God, by seeking to suppress these ' 
passions with which he has endowed us, ! 
but, having organized the sphere for, 
which they were calculated, it finds them 
all ministering te the harmonies of Uni- 
versal Unity. In its magnificent luxury | 
and passional harmonies growing out of 
attractive industry in the Scries, it pro- ` 
vides for each attraction, the objects for 
which it would have otherwise tempted | 
Simililus, not to the! 


to sin, — Sinilia 
crime, but to the object of the erime. 
Passional, like organic Homeopathy, 
never resists or represses the tendency, 
which from its excess or perversion, has 
become pernicious, but removes it by the 
absorbent substitution of another passion, 
or organic tendency. The enlightencd ; 
physician removes nansea by an emetic, 
diarrhea by a purgative principle, (this 
does not imply the hyperemesis or hyper- 
catharsis, induced by crude doses of ten 
or twenty grains,) and comatose sleep by 
an opiate ; agents specifically inducing 
similar tendencies in the organism, and 
thus indicated by nature as their curative, 
in the corresponding forms of incidental j 
disease. Thus the cure for a disappoint- 
ment in Jove is to fall in love again; ! 
the prevention of infatuation, Cyrlopsy, or 
passional congestion, is attained by the 
diversions of Ambition. Tlahnemann re- 
cognized the higher branches of this sci- 
ence, he speaks of the absorbent substitu- | 
tion of the passions ; but its practical con- 
ditions can only be realized in the Serial 
mechanism, which in providing impar- 
tially for all senses and passions the cun- 
ditions of gratification, gives to the Pa- 
pillon, their Esculapius, the power of 
preventing excesses by judicious alterna- 
tions, whilst attaining for us enjoyments: 
not simple but composite. —‘ Why is; 
Lucullus to day so esthetic in his tastes? 
— be has dined, that gourmand — almost , 
on a plate of fruit! Do you uot see that 
he sits by Celia, that little fairy, whose 
eyes have disfurnished the love-god‘s qui- 
ver?!” ** But we almost forget the des- 
sert while that glorious strain of Ilaydn’s: 
is sounding from the halls above.” ‘1 
break fasted this morning with Diana in the 
forest, whence we brought a load of young 
crab trees and nondescripts for a live: 
hedge. We had the hirds for our choris- 
ters; and for our IIcbe, came a little 
*brooklet gushing from its rocky foun- 
tain near, — Down into the valley rush- | 
ing, so fresh and wondrous clear.” — 
The flowering trails of the Diapensia 
spread our tables on the turf, and 
the and the  thrushes hopped | 
around, and picked up our crumbs.” — 
“ That was charming. But} Jove as well 


robins 


this vast Alhambra hall, with its hundred 


quiet alcoves, and the fountain's dash and ` 


murmur. Our mocking birds build in that 
Jessamine bower, and their music grows 
rich with its perfume.—How stupid those 
civilizees scem with their caged birds, and 
their flowers all packed off in squares and 
green houses, where no one can sce them 
without losing half the pleasure by mak- 
ing a business of it.” “ Yes, ifone were 


‘brought here in a sack, he would fancy 


himself ] suppase, in some mythological 
paradise, and go off in a state of absorp- 
tion, like the Grand Lama of ‘Thibet — 


Good, but there sounds the bugle for thej 


Ist Afternoon groups, and Phillis that 
Bayadére of the vine leaf, is forming my 
cohort, “ My class in floral analogies 
will meet me here. — I see Viola tripping 
towards us with a flower and an essay — 
Vale, may Baechus smile upon your la- 
bors.” — “ To night we meet upon the 
lake.” 

Our souls have been calculated by the 
arbiter of attraction for a state of continu- 
ous, varied and intense happiness, as the 
natural sphere of beings decreed worthy 
to codperate freely with him in working 
out the destinies of planets. We shall 
not make it our business to seck for this 
happiness, no true man ever docs that; 
but it will flow to us incidentally whilst 
aiming at our highest duty, acting out our 
attractions as the expressions of God’s will 
to us. Not to scck recreations, but to 
relax the intensity of pleasure by descend- 
ing occasionally from composite to simple 
enjoyments, will be the only care of the 
prudent Epicure. All tendencies or at- 
fractions are organized in the Serial 
Industry; and as soon as one flags 
in its intensity, another, introduced by 
the Papillon, comes to take its place, 
preventing fatigue or excess. This is 
the true purgation of the passions, — 
a recipe somewhat more palatable than 
starvation and hellebore. Thus in the 
Unity of the Serial order, the focal pas- 
sion of the soul tends to harmony through 
an integral sounding in varied combina- 
tions, of the passional key notes; and 
happiness is the music that flows there- 
from. It leads to Duty, through obedi- 
ence to ‘‘ attraction the compass of per- 
manent revelation froin God to man; 
which at once reveals and stimulates ” to 
action. That action for its tendency to 
the highest uses, only presupposes the 
embodiment of the social mechanism cal- 
culated by God as the sphere of attrac- 
tion. 

With this harmony within us, and this 
perennial music out-flowing; with this 
constant sense of high duties that bring 


us into co-action with God ; shall not our 


souls be full of him? and this is for all 
men. Ias not Isaiah told us that the 
“ Earth shall be filled with the knowl- 


} 


edge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sca,” and has not Christ spoken of the 
“ Kingdom of heaven upon earth.” ** He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” — 
According to our appreciation of the wis- 
dom and beneficence manifested in nature 
will be our intellcetual respect for God ; 
according to the ‘* peace within us that 
passes all understanding,” a peace which 
the world of incoherent interests cannot 
give, will be our heart-felt love for Him. 
It is out of the fulness of our life and its 
unity with our fellow ereatures, that our 
hearts go forth to the Divine Source. 
Unity of Man with God is the pivotal, im- 
plying the component Unity of Man with 
Man through the affections, and Unity of 
Man with Nature through the Senses. 

Man’s unity through all its grades aud 
varictics is internal and external; inter- 
nal if we consider the relations of the 
component atoms, tissues, or organs, 
senses, sentiments, or faculties, of the in- 
dividual to each other, or the relations of 
individuals in a society. It is external if 
we consider the relations of the individu- 
al or the society, to other individuals or 
societies, or to the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms of nature. It is also 
triple through all its branches. 

It is active through relations of utility, 
and coöperation. 

It is passive in regard to Sensation, 
Sentiment, or other mode of appreciation. 

It is typical through identity of princi- 
ple, as man, created in the image of God, 
is the archetype of the visible, terrestrial 
life, in which God is here manifested, and 
finds his passions and their effects in the 
characters of the various social periods, 
painted on the canvass of nature. 

We will characterize the different 
branches of Unity in our next number. 


Norte. Representation is a principle 
of reciprocal application in nature, from 
the whole to the parts, and from the parts 
to the whole. Inferior species, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, type both actually and 
senticntly, and hicroglyphically, those in- 
slinets, passions and characters, which 
are combined in man, their archetype, 
and in the varied combinations of his 
societies in different ages of the world. 

In the order of creation, the highest 
manifestations of life to which the rest 
were to be adapted and subordinated, 
must have been first conecived. An 
architect about to build, must first con- 
ceive an idea of the whole as if it stood 
before him. It shall be a palace, a tem- 
ple, or a cottage, Jt shall present the 

orie, the Ionic, or the Corinthian style. 
lt shall be round, or square, or crucial. 
He decides upon the method of the whole, 
forming thus a distinct ideal for attain- 
ment. He next comes to calculate the 
width, height, and thickness of each 
chamber, column, &c., in reference to 
the whole, to which they must be adapted 
and subordinated, This rade figure may 
assist us in conceiving, so far as is possi- 
ble to us, of the creation of the universe, 


Or the out-flowing aud manifestation of 
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life from its centre in God- In whatever 
ideas we can have of the creation, its 
order presupposes the plan of a symmet- | 
rical whole, upon which is based or cal- 
culated the special type of cach character 
entering into it as a component, which ` 
would then obtain a defiuite expression in | 
some subordinate form. Commencing 
from the lowest and simplest, which 
would thus be the first in the order of: 
actual creation; a progressive series | 
would ascend to the composite, in ap- 
proaching the first idea; and the visible 
terrestrial creation would converge in 
man, as the archetype or epitome com- 
bining in a symmetrical whole all parts or. 
special types of character. 

Swedenburg's philosophy of nature is 
based upon the order of God's conception, | 
beginning with the whole or at the centre, 
and ending in the paris or at the peri-: 
phery. Comparative Physiology bases} 
itself on the order of the actual creation, 
commencing with the parts or at the peri-; 
pheral extremities, and gradually rising! 
to complete the whole, back again to God, 
through the circle of his manifestation. 
There is no essential opposition. They. 
see the same phenomena from different 
points of view. The two principles, of 
adaptation resulting from contrast or dif- 
ference, and adaptation resulting from 
resemblance or similitude, here meet. 

Each creature, fashioned as the special ; 
development of some element of man’s 
nature, has to this part the adaptation of | 
similitude, which renders it a natural 
hieroglyphic; whilst its difference from 
other elements of his naturc, establishes 
towards him adaptations of utility, cor- 
responding to those which each part of 
the same whole bears to other parts, as 
their complement ; — having something 
which they have not, and therefore want, 

Example. — The Dog, whose various 
species are adapted to man_hicroglyphi- 
cally as the emblems of the different sorts 
of friendship, is adapted differentially, or 
in relation uf use ;— to his enmitics, as 
the blood-hound; to his fears and his 
weakness, as the mastiff and other guard 
dogs; to his destructiveness, as the setter 
and other game dogs; tu his acquisitive- 
ness, as the sheep dog; or to his vacancy 
of heart, as the ladies’ muf lap-dog. 
Most of the present animal and vegetable 
eteation, are like the tiger and the poison 
oak, types of vicious developments of 
eharacter, and their adaptations are con- 
sequently inverted to the injury instead of 
to the uses of man. This coincides with 
the present position among mankind of 
the characters they picture, which are at 
war with the general welfare of the indi- 
vidnal and the society. So long as con- 
flict of interests and passions obtains 
within man’s bosom, or between man and 
man, eo long must external nature abound 
in maleficent creations. 

God has done nothing by halves. When 
we embody social combinations converging 
and harmonizing cach man’s passions with- 
in himself, and towards his neighbor, then 
we may expect the substitution of a crea- 
tion as beneficent as the passions whose de- 
velopment it pictures, which will tend as 
strongly to the ends of justice and general 
well-being, as now, in the incolrerence of 
individual and social interests, they tend 
to rapacity and general ill-being. 

Isaiah has prophesied of a time when 
** the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
the calf and the young lion and the fat- 


‘the ox. 


i the desert most valuable servants. 


| other ia our creation, is the material ex- 


ling together, and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed, their young ones shall lie down 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like 
They shall not hurt or destroy 
in all my holy mountain, for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 

Tt is said that Van Amburgh has em- 
ployed vegetable diet in his menagerie 
with the effect of rendering his animals 
mild and tractable. ‘This if true, was of 
course but a temporary expedient. It 
very certainly softens the character 
of the human ferae. Our grand-chil- 


dren may find in the modified tribes ofi 


Igno- 
rant as we are of resources in physiology, 
of which even the Bee is cognizant, and 
which enable her to change at pleasure 
the sex of its young in their pupal state, 
we can scarcely from our present point ofi 
view, form a definte idea of the mode by 
which changes in the organization of the 
ferac, adapting thein to this new life may | 
be effected. The habit of eating cach} 


pression of the great spiritual fact of uni- 
versal incoherence of interests, incident 
upon the present inverse development of 
human destiny in our societies, where the | 
capitalist devours the laborer, and the 
exchanger the producer. Mr. Graham 
will have to stop that before he can con- 
vert the world. 


“OH MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACE” 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Oh mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Adinire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame ` 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy checks the glow is spread 

That tints the morning hilis with red; 

Thy step—the wild deer’s rustling fect, 

Within thy woods, are not more flect; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail —those haughty ones, 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bide; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and gien. 


‘What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

Ry thy lone rivers of the west; 

low faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the solemn occan foams, 


There's frecdom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


Oh, fair young mother! on thy brow 
Shall sit 2 nobler grace than now. 


Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise, 


And, as they fleet, 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 
And when thy sisters, elder born, 
Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye, 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 
Graham's Magazine. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


XXXIV. 

‘*Minutcly informed by the cares of 
Marcus of all that occurred at Giant's 
castle, I no sooner learned the resolution 
which had been taken to make Albert 
travel, and the direction he was to follow, 
than I hastened to place myself in his 
path. This was at the period of those 
journeys of which I spoke just now, and 
in many of which Marcus accompanied 
me. The tutor and the domestics who 
had been provided for Albert, had not 
known me, | therefore did not fear being 
seen by them. I was so impatient to see 
my son, that Į had much difficulty ia ab- 
staining, as f travelled behind him at one 
hour's distance, and thus reaching Venice 
where he was to make his first stopping- 
place. Bat f was resolved nut to show 
myself to him without a specics of mys- 
terious solemnity ; for my ubject was not 
only the ardent maternal instinct which 
impelled me to his arms; I had a more 
inportant design, a duty still more ma- 
ternal to fulfil; 1 wished to free Albert 
from the narrow superstitions in which his 
family had attempted to enclose him. It 
was necessary that I should obtain pos- 
session of his imagination, of his confi- 
dence, of his mind, of his whole soul. 1 
thought him a fervent Catholic: he was 
su in appearance. He followed regularly 
all the external practices of the Roman 
church. ‘The persons who had informed 
Marcus of these details were ignorant of 
the inner heart of Albert. His father and 
his aunt knew it no better. They could 
reproach him with nothing but a ravage 
rigorism, a too simple and too ardent 
manner of interpreting the gospel. They 
did not underatand that in his rigid logic 
and in his loyal candor, my noble child, 
obstinate in the practice of true Chris- 
tianity, was already an impassioned, an 
incorrigible heretic. I was somewhat 
frightened by that Jesuit tutor who had 
been attached to his steps; I feared that 
I could not approach him without being 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Sua w,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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observed and thwarted by a fanatical ar- 
gus. But I soon knew that the unworthy 
abbé * ® œ did not even attend to his 
health, and that Albert, neglected also by 
the servants whom he felt a repugnance 
at commanding, lived almost alone and 
abandoned to himself in all the cities in 
which he made any stay. I observed all) 
his motions with auxiety. Lodging in| 
the same hotel with him at Venice, I at 
last met him alone and pensive on the; 
staircase, in the gallicrics, on the quays. 
Oh! you may imagine how my heart beat | 
at the sight of him, how my affections 
yearned towards him, and what torrents of 
tears escaped from my dismayed and ravisb- 
ed eyes. He seemed to me so handsome, 
ao noble, so sad, alas! that only object per- 
mitted to my love upon the earth! I fol-! 
lowed him with precaution. Night ap-j 
proached. He entered the church of; 
Saints-John-and-Paul, an austere basilic : 
filled with tombs, with which you are 
doubtless well acquainted. Albert knelt 
ina corner; I glided there with him; I 
hid myself behind a tomb. The church 
was deserted ; the darkness became every 
moment more profound, Albert was mo- 
tionless as a statue. Still he appeared 
absorbed in revery rather than in prayer. 
The lamp of the sanctuary feebly illumi- 
nated his features. He was so pale! I 
was terrified at it. Iis fixed eyes, his 
half-opened lips, I know not what of des- 
pairing in his attitude and physiognomy, 
broke my heart; [ trembled like the 
vacillating flame of the lamp. It seemed ! 
to me that if I should reveal myself at! 
that moment he would fall annihilated. I 
recalled all that Marcus had told me of 
his nervous susceptibility and of the dan- 
ger of sudden emotions upon so impressi- 
ble an organization. I went out that I 
might not yield to the impulses of my 
love. I waited for him under the portico. 
I had thrown over my garments, which 
were quito simple and dark, a brown 
cloak, the hood of which hid my face and 
gave me the appearance of a woman of 
the people of that country. When he 
came out, J involuntarily made a step to- 
wards him; he stopped, and, thinking 
me a beggar, took a piece of gold at ran- 
dom from his pocket and presented it to 
me. Oh! with what pride and what 
atitude I received that alms! Here 
Gaudet ee Staats or Venice i 
have had it bored to pass a chain through 
it, and I wear it always on my bosom as 
a precious jewel, as a relic. It has never 
left me since that day, this pledge which 
my child had sanctified. I was not mis- 
tress of my transport; I seized that dear 
hand and carried it to my lips. He drew 
it back with a kind of terror: it was wet 
with my tears. ‘What are you doing, 


woman!’ said he to me in a voice the 
pure and sonorous tones of which re- 
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sounded to the middle of my bones.| put thy gold into the box of the poor, 
‘ Why do you bless me thus for so trifling | except one sequin which I wish to keep 


a gift? 
and I have given you too little. 


Doubtless you are very unhappy l 
How ; 


for love of thee.’ 
«< Who are you then?’ cried he seiz- 


much do you require to relieve you from; ing me by the arm ; ‘ your yoice agitates 


suffering? Speak; I wish to console 
you; I hope J may he able.’ 
took in his hands, without looking at it, 
all the gold he had about him. 

s Thon hast given me enough, good 


young man,” replied I; ‘I am satisfied.’ 


“s Bunt why do you weep?’ said he, j 
y y P 


struck by the sobs which choked my 
voice ; ‘have you then any sorrow which 
my riches cannot remedy?” 

“s No,’ replied I, ‘I weep from emo- 
tion and joy.’ 

«s From joy! Are there then tears of 
joy? and such tears for a piece of gold? 
O human misery! Woman, take all 
the rest, I beseech you; but do not weep 
for joy. Think of your brothers the poor, 
so numerous, so debased, so miserable, 
all of whom I cannot comfort!’ 

“ He went away sighing. I dared not 
follow him for fear of betraying myself. 
He had left his gold upon the pavement 
as he handed it to me in a kind of haste 
to get rid of it. I gathered it up and put 
it into the box for the poor, in order to 
satisfy the noble charity of my son. The 
next day, I watched him again, and saw 
him enter Saint-Mark’s. I had resolved 
to be stronger and more calm; I was so. 
We were once more alone in the semi- 
obscurity of the church. He mused for 
a long time, and suddenly I heard him 
murmur as he rose: ‘O Christ! they 
crucify thee all the days of their life!’ 


“< Yes,’ replied I, half reading his. 


thought, ‘the pharisees and the doctors 
of the law!” 

« He shuddered, remained silent for a 
moment, and said in a low voice, without 
turning and without endeavoring to see 
who thus addressed him: ‘ Again the 
voice of my mother!’ - 

t Consuelo! I almost fainted on hear- 
ing Albert thus invoke my memory and 
keep in his heart the instinct of this filial 
divination. But the fear of troubling his 
reason, already so excited, restrained me 
still; I went again to wait for him under 
the porch, and when he passed, satisfied 
with seeing him, I did not approach him. 
But he came near to me and recoiled with 
a movement of horror. ‘ Signora,’ said 
he to me after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘why do you beg to-day? Is it then in- 
deed a trade, as the pitiless rich say? 
Have you no family? Can you not be 
useful to some one, instead of wandering 
at night like a spectre around the church- 
es? Was not what I gave you yesterday 
sufficient to provide for to-day? Do you 
wish then to forestall the part which 
might fall to your brethren?’ 


“<I do not beg,’ replied I. ‘I have 


And he, 


me to the very depths of my soul. It 
seems to me that I know you. Show me 
your face! But no, I do not wish to see 
it; you make me afraid.’ 

«O Albert!’ said I, beside myself 
and forgetting all prudence; ‘thou also, 
hast thou then fear of me?’ 

tt He shuddered from head to foot, and 
murmured again with an expression of 
terror, and of religious respect: ‘ Yes, it 
is her voice, it is the voice of my moth- 
er!’ 

s: Ido not know who is thy mother,’ 
returned I, frightened by my imprudence. 
t I only know thy name because the poor 
know thee already. Why should I 
frighten theet Is thy mother then 
dead?’ 

“s They say that she is dead,’ replied 
he; ‘but my mother is not dead to me.’ 

«< Where does she live, then?’ 

‘t In my heart, in my thought, con- 
tinually, eternally. I have dreamed her 
voice, I have dreamed her features a 
hundred times, a thousand times.’ 

“I was terrified as much as charmed 
by this imperious expansion which thus 
drew him towards me. I saw in him 
signs of wandering. I overcame my ten- 
derness to calm him. 

‘© ¢ Albert,’ said I to him, ¢ I did know 
your mother; I was her friend. I was 
charged by her to speak to you of her 
some day when you should be old enough 
to understand what I have to say to you. 
Tam not what l appear. I followed yon 
yesterday and to-day in order to have an 
opportunity to converse with you. Lis- 
ten to me therefore with calmness, and 
do not allow yourself to be troubled by 
vain superstitions. Will you follow me 
under the arcades of Procurators, which 
are now deserted, and talk withme? Do 
you feel yoursclf quiet enough, concen- 
trated enough for that purpose ? ’ 

‘Yon, the friend of my mother!’ 
cried he. ‘You, charged by her to 
speak to me of her! O! yes. Speak, 
speak! You see well that I was not de- 
ceived, that an inward voice gave me 
warning! I felt that there was some- 
thing of her in you. No; I am not su- 
perstitious, I am not insensate; only I 
have a heart more alive and more suscep- 
tible than many others to certain things 
which ethers do not understand and do 
not feel. You understand that, if you 
understood my mother. Speak to me 
then of her; speak to me again with her 
voice, with her spirit.’ 

“ Taving thns snececded, although im- 
perfectly, in rclicving his emotion, I led 
him under the arcades, and began by 
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questioning hiin respecting his childhood, 
his recollections, the principles which 
had been communicated to him, and the 


conception he had formed uf the princi-j 


ples and the ideas of his mother. My 
questions clearly proved to him that I 
was acquainted with the seerets of his 
family, and capable of understanding 
thoss of his heart. O my daughter! 
what enthusiastic pride touk posscssion of 
me when I saw the ardent love which 
Albert cherished for me, the faith he had 
in my piety and virtue, the hurror with 
which he was inspired by the supersti- 
tions detestation of the Catholics of Rie- 
senburg for my meinory; the purity of 
his soul, the grandeur of his religious 
and patriotic sentiment, finally, all those 
sublime instincts which a Catholic educa- 
tion had not been able to stifle in him. 
But atthe same time, with what a pro- 
found sorrow was I affected by the pre- 
cocious and incurable saduess of that 
young soul, and the struggles which al- 
ready crushed it as they atteinpted to 
crush my own! Albert believed himself 
still a Catholic. Ile dared not revolt 
openly against the decrees of the church. 
He needed to believe in a constituted re- 
ligion. 
meditative than belonged to his years, 
(be was hardly twenty,) he had reflected 
much upon the long and gloomy history 
of the heresies, and he could not resolve 
to condemn certain of our doctrines. 
Compelled, nevertheless, to mistrust the 
errora of innovators, so exaggerated and 
distorted by ecclesiastical historians, he 
floated on a sea of uncertaintics, at one 
time condetnning revolt, at another curs- 
ing tyranny, and unable to conclude any- 
thing except that men of good had erred 
ia their attempts at reform, and that men 
of blood had stained the sanctuary in 
their wish to defend it. 

“ It was therefore necessary to throw 


light upon bis mind, to exhibit the faults ; 


Already more instructed and! 


and excesses of both parties, to teacli’ 


him to embrace courageously the defence 
of the innovators, even while lamenting 
their inevitable excesses, to exhort him 
to abandon the support of craft, of vio- 
lence and subjection, even while recog- 
nizing the excellence of a certain mission 
in a more distant past. l had no difficul- 
ty in enlightening him. He had already 
foreseen, already divined, already con- 
eluded before 1 had finished the proof. 
His admirable instincts responded to my 
inspirations; but when he understood 
completely, a sorrow more overpowering 
than that of uncertainty scized upor his 
dismayed mind. Truth was not then 
recognized anywhere upon the earth! 
The law of God was no longer living in 
any sanctuary ! 
schoo] practised the Christian virtue and 


No people, no caste, no} 


Both Catholic and Protestant had aban-| even myself, who was its object. He 


doned the divine path. Lvery where 
prevailed the law of the strongest, every 
where the weak were oppressed, the 
poor chained and debased; the Christ 
was crucified every day upon the altars 
erected by men! The night passed in 
this bitter and engrossing conversation. 
The clocks slowly struck the hours with- 
out Albert’s thinking to coant them. I 
was affrighted at this power of intellectu- 


¡al tension, which made me furesce in him | 


so much inclination for strife and so many 
facilities for sorrow. I adinired the man- 
ly pride, the heart-rending expression of 
my noble and unhappy child; I again 
found myself entire iu him; F thought! 
read iny past life, and reeommenced with 
him the history of the long tortures of, 
my heart and brain; I contemplated, 


upon his broad brow illumined by the | 


moon, the useless outward and morali 
beauty of my solitary and uncompre- 
bended youth; I wept over him and over 
myself at the same time. His lamenta- 
tions were long and heart-rending. 1 
dared not yet disclose to him the secrets 
of our conspiracy ; T feared that he would | 
not understand them at once, and that, in 
his grief, he might reject them as useless | 
and dangcrous efforts. Anxious at sec- 
ing him kept awake and walking for so 
long a time, I promised to show to hima 
harbor of safety, if he would consent to 
wait and to prepare hitnself for austere 
confidences. I gently excited his imagi- 
nation by the hope of a new revelation, 


and I reconductcd him to the hotel in; 


which we both lived, prumising another 


interview, which I put off for several: 


days in order not to abuse the tension of 
his faculties. 

“ Only at the moment of leaving me 
did he think of asking me who I was. 
t Į cannot tell you,’ replied I; ‘I beara 
false name. J] have reasons for conceal- 
ing myself. Do not speak of me to any 
one.’ 

« He never asked me any other ques- 
tions, and appeared to content himself 
with my answer; but his delicate reserve 
was accompanied by another fecling, 
strange as his character, gloomy as his 
mental habits. He told me a long while 
afterwards that he always considered me 
thenceforth as the soul of his mother ap- 
pearing to him under a real form and 
with circumstances explicable to the vul- 
gar, but in fact supernatural. Thus my 
dear Albert persisted in recognizing me 
in spite of myself. He preferred to in- 
vent a supernatural world rather than to 
doubt my presence, and I could not suc- 
ceed in deceiving the victorious instinct of 
his heart. All my efforts to appease his 
excitement served only to fix it in a kind 
of calm and restrained delirium, which 


endeavored to illustrate and develop it.|had no contradictor nor confidant, not 


submitted religiously to the will of the 
, Spirit which forbade him to recognize, to 
‘name it, but he persisted in believing him- 
self under the power of a spirit. 

t From this frightful tranquillity which 
Albert preserved thenceforth in the waa- 
derings of his imagination, from that 
sombre and stoical courage which has 
made him always meet without paleness 
the phantoms produced by his brain, 
there resulicd to me fur a long time a 
fatal error. I knew not the strange idea 
he had formed of my reappearance upon 
the carth, I thought that he accepted 
me as a mysterious friend of his deceased 
mother and of his own childhood. I was 
amazed, it is true, at the little curiosity 
which he testified to me, and the little as- 
tonishinent caused in him by the assiduity 
of my cares ; but this blind respect, this 
delicate submission, this absence of anx- 
iety with regard to all the realities of life, 
appeared to me so comfortable with his 
reserved, pensive and contemplative char 
acter, that I did not sufficiently seek to 
account for them and to fathom their 
secret causes. While laboring, there- 
fore, to fortify his reasoning powers 
against the excesses of his enthusiasm, 
I contributed, without knowing it, to de- 
velop in him that kind of delirium at once 
sublime and deplorable, of which he was 
so long the sport and victim. 

“Little by little, in a succession of 
interviews which had neither confidante 
nor witnesses, J developed to him the 
doctrines of which our order has made 
itself the depositary and the secret pro- 
pagator. 1 initiated him into our project 
of universal reform. At Rome, in the 
subterraneaus reserved to our mysteries, 
Marcus presented him, and caused him to 
be admitted to the first grades of masonry, 
reserving to himself the power of reveal- 
ing to him, beforehand, the symbols hid- 
den under those vague and strange forme, 
the many-faced interpretations of which 
adapts itself so well to the measure of 
intelligence and courage in the initiated. 
During seven years | followed my son ia 
all his journeys, always departing from 
the places he had left a day after him, 
and reaching those he was to visit the 
day after hie arrival. I was always care- 
ful to lodge at a certain distance, and 
never to show myself either to his tutor 
or to his servants, whom moreover, ac- 
cording to my advice, he took the pre- 
caution to change frequently and to keep 
always at a distance from his person. I 
sometimes asked him if he was not sur- 
prised to find me every where. 

“*Q no!’ replied he: ‘I know very 
well that you will follow me every 
where.’ 

** And when I wished him to express 
the reason of that confidence : 
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‘¢¢ My mother has charged you to give 
me life,’ replicd he, ‘and you know very 
well that if you abandoned me now I 
should die.’ 

*sHe spoke always in an enthusiastic 
and as if inspired manner. I accustomed 
myself to see him so, and became so 
also, without my knowledge, while con- 
versing with him. Marcus has often 


reproached me, and I have often re- | 


proached myself, for having in this man- 
ner fed the internal flaine which con- 
sumed Albert. Marcus would have 
wished to enlighten him by more positive 
lessons and by a colder logic ; but at oth- 
er moments I have been reassured by the 
thought, that but for the aliments with 
which I furnished him that flame would 
have consumed him more quickly and 
more cruelly. My other children had 
shown the same disposition to enthusi- 
asm ; their souls had been crushed ; they 
had been extinguished like torches the 
brightness of which is feared. They had 
sunk before acquiring strength to resist. 
Without my breath, which incessantly 
revived the sacred spark in a free and 
pure air, Alberts soul would perhaps 
have gone to join his brothers, as, with- 
out the breath of Marcus, I should have 
been extinguished before having lived. 
I frequently applied myself, moreover, to 
distract his mind from that eternal aspira- 
tion towards ideal things. I advised him, 
I required of bim positive studies : he 
obeyed me with gentleness with consci- 
entiousness. He studied the natural sei- 
ences, the languages of the various coun- 
tries through which he passed ; he read 
assiduously; he eultivated the arts, and 
devoted himsclf, without a master, to 
music. All this was but a recreation, a 
rest to his ardent and broad understand- 
ing. A stranger to all the excitements 
of his age, born enemy of the world and 
its vanities, he lived every where in a 
deep seclusion, and resisting with obsti- 
nacy the advice of his tutor, he did not 
wish to enter any saloon, to be brought 
forward in any court. He hardly saw, 
in two or three of the capitals, his fa- 
ther’s oldest and most serious friends. 
He assumed before them a grave and re- 
served demeanor which left no room for 
criticism, and he had expansion and inti- 
macy only with some adepts of our order, 
to whom Marcus particularly recommend- 
ed him. However, he requested us not 
to exact of him that he should busy him- 
self with propagandism before he felt the 
gift of persuasion developed within him; 
and he often declared to me with frank- 
ness that he had it not, because he had 
not as yet a faith sufficiently complete in 
the excellence of our methods. He al- 
lowed himself to be carried from grade to 
grade, like a docile pupil; but whilst 
examining every thing with a severe logic 
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and a scrupulous uprightness, he always 
reserved to himself, he told me, the right 
of proposing to us reforms and ameliora- 
tions whenever he felt himself enlight- 
ened enough to dare to yield to his per- 
sonal inspirations. Until then he wished 
to remain humble, patient, and submis- 
sive to the forms established in our secret 
society. Buried in study and meditation, 
he kept his tutor in respect by the seri- 
ousness of his character and the coldness 
of his demeanor. The abbé came there- 
fore to consider him as a sad book-worm, 
and withdrew from him as much as possi- 
ble, to busy himself only with the in- 
trigues of his order; he was a Jesuit. 
Albert even made quite long residences 
in France and in England without his 
company; he was often a hundred 
leagues from him, and was contented 
with appointing a place of meeting when 
he wished to see another country; often 
indeed they did not travel together. 
those periods I had the greatest liberty to 
see my son, and his exclusive tenderness 
repaid me a hundred fold for the care I 
bestowed upon him. My health had be- 
come reéstablished. As it sometimes 
happens to constitutions greatly changed 
to become habituated to their sufferings 
and not to feel them, I hardly perceived 
mine any longer. Fatigue, watchings, 
long conversations, painful journeys, in- 
stead of overpowering me, sustained me 
in a state of slow and continued fever, 
which became and has remained my nor- 
mal condition. Fragile and trembling as 
you see me, there are no labors or fa- 
tigues which I cannot endure better than 
you, beautiful flower of the spring. Ag- 
itation has become my element, and I re- 
pose in continued action, like those cou- 
tiers by profession, who have learned to 
sleep as they gallop on their horses. 

‘© This experience of what an energet- 
ic soul in a diseased body could hear and 
accomplish gave me more confidence in 
Albert’s strength. I became accustomed 
to see him sometimes languishing and 
broken like myself, animated and feverish 
like me at other hours. We have suf- 
fered together the same physical pains, 
resulting from the same mental emotions ; 
and never perhaps has our intimacy been 
more swect and more tender than in 
those hours of- trial when the same fever 
burned in our veins, or the same exhaus- 
tion mingled our feeble sighs. How many 
times has it seeined to us that we were 
the same being! How many times have 
we broken the silence into which the same 
reverie plunged us, to address to each 
mutually the same words! How many 
times, finally, agitated or exhausted in a 
contrary manner have we communicated, 
by clasping our hands, languor or anima- 
tion each to the other! 
and how much evil have we known in 


At; 


How much good ; 


common! O my son! O my only passion ! 
O flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone! 
how many tempests have we passed 
through, covered by the same celestial 
egis! Ilow many ravages have we re- 
sisted by drawing towards each other and 
pronouncing the same formula of salva- 
tion: Love, Truth, Justice ! 

s We were in Poland on the frontiers 
of Turkey, and Albert, having gone 
through all the successive initiations of 
masonry and of the higher grades which 
form the last link between that preparato- 
ry society and our own, was about to di- 
rect his steps towards this part of Ger- 
many, in order to be admitted to the sa- 
ered hanquet of the Invisibles, when 
count Christian de Rudolstadt recalled 
him to his side. This was a thunder- 
bolt to me. As to my son, in spite of 
the care F had taken to prevent his for 
getting his family, he loved them no 
longer but as a tender remembrance of 
the past, he no longer comprehended ex- 
istence with them. It did not, however, 
come into our minds to resist that order 
issued with the cold dignity and the con- 
fidence of paternal authority, as under- 
stood inthe Catholic and patrician famil- 
ies of onr country. Albert prepared to 
leave me without knowing for how long 
a time we were to be separated, but with- 
out imagining that he would not see me 
again, and strengthen with Marens the 
bonds of the association which called 
upon him. Albert had little notion of 
time, and still less appreciation of the ma- 
terial eventualities of life. ‘ Are we leav- 
ing each other?’ said he, seeing me 
weep in spite of myself. ‘We cannot 
leave each other. Every time that I 
have called you in the depths of my 
heart, you have appeared to me. I shall 
eall you again.’ ‘Albert! Albert!’ 
cried I, ‘F cannot follow you this time 
where you go.” He became pale and 
clung to me like a frightened child. The 
moment had come to reveal to him my ae- 
cret. ‘Iam not the soul of thy mother,” 
said I to him after some preamble; ‘I am 
thy mother herself.’ 

t: Why do you tell me that?’ replied 
he with a strange smilc, ‘did I not know 
it? Do we not resemble each other? 
Have [ not seen your portrait at Riesen- 
burg. Had I ever forgotten you more- 
over? Have I not always seen you, al- 
ways known you?’ 

‘** And thou wert not surprised to see 
me living, me who am supposed to be 
buried in the chapel of Giant's castle? ’ 

“<No, replied he, ‘I was not sur 
prised; I was too happy for that; God 
has the power of miracles, and it is not 
for man to be astonished at them.’ 

*¢ That strange child had more difficul- 
ty in understanding the frightful realities 
of my history than the miracle which he 
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had cherished. He had believed in my! shut himself np in the chamber I had in- 
resurrection as in that of the Christ; he|habited; he called me, and not secing me 
had reccived literally my doctrines respect- i appear, he persuaded himsclf that I was 


ing the transmission of life; he believed 
in it with excess, that is to say, he was 
not astonished at my preserving the re- 
membrance and the certainty of my indi- 
viduality, after having put off my hody in 
order to assume another. I do not even 
know if I convinced him that my life was 
aninterrupted by my trance, and that my 
mortal covering did not remain in the 
sepulchre. 
absent yet excited face, as if he heard 
from my mouth other words than those 
which I uttered. There passed in him at 
that moment something mysterious and 
inexplicable; one would have said that 
the destiny which reserved for him a Jot 
similar to my own, denied to him the fac- 
ulty of foreseeing and understanding it. 
A terrible bond still kept Albert upon the 
brink of the abyss. Actual life could not 
take possession of him before he had un- 
dergone that last crisis from which I had 
miraculously issucd, that apparent death 
which was to be in him the last effort of 
the notion of eternity struggling against 
the notion of time. My heart was broken 
in separating from him; a sorrowful pre- 
sentiment vaguely warned me that he 
was ahout to enter into that phase which 
might be called climacteric, and which 
had so violently disturbed my existence ; 
that the hour was not far distant in which 
Albert would be annihilated or renewed. 
J had remarked in him a tendency to the 
cataleptic state. He had had under my 
eyes fits of sleep so long, so profound, so 
frightful, his breathing was then so weak, 


his pulse so little felt that I did not cease | 


saying or writing to Marcus, ‘ We must 
never let Albert be buricd, or we must 
not fear to break open his tomb.’ 

“ Unhappily for us, Marcus could no 
longer present himself at Giant's castle ; 
he could no longer set foot upon the soil 
of the empire. He had been seriously 
compromised by an insurrection at 
Prague, to which, indeed, his influence 
had not been wanting. He had only es- 
eaped by flight from the rigor of the 
Austrian laws. Consumed by anxiety 
I returned here. Albert had promised 
to write to me every day. I promised 
myself, on my side, that as soon as a let- 
ter failed me ] would start for Bohemia 
and present myself at Ricsenburg at 
every risk, in any event. 

“ The grief occasioned by our separa- 
tion was at first less cruel to him than to 
myself. He did not understand what 
took place; he seemed not to believe it. 
But when he had entered under that fa- 
tal roof the atmosphere of which seems 
a poison to the ardent bosoms of the des- 
cendants of Ziska, he received a terrible 
shock io his whole being; he ran and 


He listened to me with an; 


` present life. 


‘him at that fatal hour when his reason 


cand his faith were shaken for whole} 
1 . 

years. Je looked at my portrait for aj 
‚long time. A portrait is never more than: 


l an imperfect resemblance, and the particu- 
lar conception which the artist has formed 
of us is always so much below the feel- 
ing conceived and preserved by those who 
have ardently loved us that no resem- 
blance can satisfy them; it even afllicts 
‘them and sometimes excites their indig- 
nation. Albert, on comparing that rep- 
resentation of my youth and my past 
beauty, did not find his dear old mother, 
her gray hairs which seemed to him most 
“august, and this extreme paleness which 
spoke to his heart. He withdrew from 
the portrait with terror, and re-appeared 
! before his relatives, sombre, taciturn and 
dismayed. fe visited my tomb; he was 
‘seized there with dizziness and horror. 
| The idea of death appeared monstrous to 
‘him; and yet, to console him, his father 
‘told him that I was there, that he must 
prostrate himself and pray for the repose 
of my sonl. 

“t Repose!’ cried Albert beside him- 
‘self, ‘the repose of the soul! No, the 
soul of my mother is not made for such 
lan extinction any more than my own. 
Neither my mother nor J wish to repose 
inatomb. Never, never! This Catho- 
ilie cavern, these sealed sepulchres, this 
abandonment of life, this divorce between 
heaven and earth, between the body and 
the soul, horrifics me!’ 

“Tt was by such exclamations that Al- 
bert began to cast fear into the simple and 
timid soul of his father. His words 
were reported to the chaplain that he 
might endeavor to explain them. That 
narrow-minded man saw in them only a 
cry torn from him by the feeling of my 
eternal damnation. The superstitious 
fear which took possession of the minds 
of those around Albert, the efforts of his 
family to bring him back to Catholic sub- 
missiveness soon succecded in torturing 
him, and his excitement assumed wholly 
the diseased character which you saw in 
him. His ideas became confused; in 
cousequence of seeing and touching the 
proofs of my death, he forgot that he had 
known me living, and I seemed to him 
only a wandering spectre always ready to 
abandon him. His fantasy invoked that 
spectre and attributed to it no other than 
incoherent words, sorrowful cries, omi- 
nous threats. When calmness returned 
to him, his reason remained as if veiled 


recent events; he persuaded himself that 
he had had a dream of eight years by my 


side, or rather those cight years of hap- 
, dead a second time, and that I should not} 
be restored to him in the course of the; 
Atleast it is thus he has! 
‘since explained to me what took place in 


piness, of activity, of strength, appeared 
to him like the dream of an hour. 

** Receiving no letter, I was about to 
fly to him; Marcus restrained me. The 
post, said he, intercepted our letters, or 
the family of Rudolstadt suppressed 
them. He constantly received news 
from Riesenburg through his faithful cor- 
respondent ; my son was considered calm, 
well, happy in his family. You know 
what care was taken to conceal his situa- 
tion, and it was with success at first. 

“ In his journeys Albert had become 
acquainted with young Trenck; he was 
attached to him by a warm friendship; 
Trenck, beloved by the princess of Prus- 
sia and persecuted by king Frederick, 
wrote to my son of his joys and sorrows ; 
he earnestly requested him to come to 
him at Dresden and give him advice and 
assistance. Albert made the journey, and 
hardly had he left the gloomy chateau of 
Riesenburg when memory, zeal, reason 
were restored to him. Trenck had met 
my son in the militia of the Invisible neo- 
phytes. There they had comprehended 
each other and sworn a chivalric brother- 
hood. Informed by Marcus of their in- 
tended interview, I hastened to Dresden. 
I saw Albert again, I followed him to 
Prussia, where he introduced himself in- 
to the king’s palace under a disguise, in 
order to serve the love of Trenck and exe- 
cute a message of the ‘ Invisibles.’” 
Marcus judged that this activity, and the 
consciousness of a useful and generous 
part would save Albert ‘rom his dangerous 
melancholy. He was right; Albert re- 
covered life among us; Marcus wished, 
on his return, to bring him here, and 
keep him for some time in the society of 
the venerable chiefs of the order; he was 
convinced that by breathing this true at- 
mosphere of his superior soul Albert 
would recover the lucidity of his genius. 
But an unfortunate circumstance sudden- 
ly disturbed the confidence of my son. 
He had met upon his route the impostor 
Cagliostro, initiated by the imprudence of 
the Rosicrucians into some of their mys- 
teries. Albert, long since received Rosi- 
erncisn, had passed that grade, and pre- 
sided at one of their assemblies as grand- 
master. He then saw near at hand what 
he had before only guessed. He touched 
all the various elements which compose 
the masonic associations; he recognized 
the error, the infatuation, the vanity, the 
imposture, the fraud even, which then be- 
gan to creep into those sanctuaries al- 
ready invaded by the insanity and the 
vices of the age. Cagliostro, with his 
vigilant police of the little secrets of the 
world which he brought forward as the 


by acloud. He had lost the memory of | revelations of a familiar spirit, with his 
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captious eloquence which parodied great! Besides, an army is corrupted in repose, | Heaven opened before him and he saw 


revolutionary inspirations, with his witch- | and the craft which it employs in conceal- | 


craft which invoked pretended ghosts; ` 
Cagliostro, the intriguing and the avari- 
cious, horrified the noble adept. ‘The 
credulity of the people of the world, the 
low superstition of a great number of 
free-masons, the shameful avidity excit- 
ed by promises of the philosopher's stone 
and of so many other foolcrics of the- 
time in which we live, threw a fatal light i 
upon his soul. In a life of seclusion and 
of study, he had not sufficiently known 
mankind; he was not prepared to strug- | 
gle with so many bad instincts. He 
could not bear with such vanities. He 
wished that charlatans and sorcerers | 
should be unmasked and driven with’ 
shame from the portals of our temples. | 
He could not allow that the degrading 
presence of Cagliostro should be suffered | 
because it was too late to get rid of him, 
because that man, if irritated, could de-: 
stroy many estimable persons; while, i 
if flattered by their protection and appar- 
ent confidence, he could render great ser- ' 
vices to the cause without really know- 
ing it. Albert was indignant and pro-' 
nounced upon our work the anathema of. 
a firm and ardent soul; he predicted to 
us that we should fail in consequence of | 
permitting the alloy to penetrate too deep- j 
ly into the chain of gold. He lefi us,: 
saying that he would reflect upon what! 
we endeavored to make him understand of 
tbe terrible uccessities of the work of 
conspiracies, and that he would return to’ 
ask of us a baptism when his poignant ' 
doubts were dissipated. We did not’ 
know, alas! what gloomy reflections | 
were his in the solitude of Ricsenburg. ! 
He did not tell us of them; perhaps he 
did not remember them when thcir bitter- 
ness had passed. 

« He lived there yet a year in an alter- 
nation of calmness and of transport, of 
exuberant strength and sorrowful depres- ; 
sion. He sometimes wrote to us, with- 
out informing us of his sufferings and the | 
failure of his health. He bitterly com- 
batted our politic measures. He wished 
us at once to cease laboring in the dark. 
and deceiving men in order to induce 
them to drink of the cup of regeneration. 
t Throw aside your black masks,’ said he, ' 
‘come out from your caverns. Efface 
from the pediment of your temple the| 
word mystery which you have stolen froin 
the Roman church and which docs not be-. 
fit the men of the future. Do you not 
see that you have assumed the methods 
of the order of the Jesuits? No, I can-: 
not labor with yon; it is sevking life in: 
the midst of corpses. Appear at once in 
the light of day. Lose uot the time’ 
which is precious to organize your army. ! 
Trust to the sympathy of the people, and 
to the spontaneity of gencrous instinets. | 


ing itself takes from it the power and 
life necessary for the fight.” Albert was 
right in principle; but the time had not 
cone for him to be right in practice. 
That time is perhaps still far off! 

‘© At Jast you came to Riesenburg ; 
you surprised him in the greatest dis- 
tresses of his soul. You know, or rather 
you do not know what action you had 
upon him, even to give him a new hie, 
even to give him death. 

“ When he thought that all was at an 
end between yourself and him, all his 
strength forsook him, he allowed him- 
self to pine away. 
ignorant of the truc nature and of the 
degree of intensity of his disease. 
him that 
Giant's castle was closed more and more 
to strangers, that Albert no longer left it, 
that he passed fur a monomaniac in the 
eyes of the world, but that the poor still 


cus’s correspondent informed 


I a 
‘loved and blessed him, and that some: 


persons of superior sense who had scen 
him, after having been struck by the 
cecentricily of his manners, on leaving 
him did justice to his cloquence, to his 


| wisdom, to the grandeur of his conecp- | 


tions. Bat finally, I learnt that Supper- 
ville had been sent for, and I flew to 
Riesenburg, in spite of Marcus, who, 
seeing me resolved upon every thing, cx- 
posed himself to every thing in order to 
foHow me. Disguised as beggars, we 
reached the walls of the chateau. No 
one recognized us. It was twenty-seven 


years since I had been scen there; ten: 
They gave ' 
But we 
met a friend, an unexpected savior in the i 


since they had scen Marcus. 
us alms and ordered us away. 


person of poor Zdenko. He treated us 
as brothers, and conceived an affection for 


us because he understood how much wej 


were interested for Albert: we knew 
how to speak to him the language which 


| gratified his enthusiasm and induced him | 


to reveal all the secrets of the mortal 
sorrows of his friend. Zdenko was no 


| longer the furious man by whom your 


life had been threatened. Dejected and 
broken, he came like ourselves to ask 


humbly at the gate of the chatcan for} 
tidings of Albert, and like us he was’ 


sent away with vague replies, frightful to 
our anguish. By a strange coincidence 
with Albert's visions, Zdenko pretended 
to have known me. 
biin in his dreams, in his ecstasies, and 
without accounting for anything, he aban- 
doned his will to an artless attraction. 
© Woman,’ said he often to me, ‘].do not 
know your name, but you are the good 
angel of my Podicbrad. Very often have 
{seen him draw your face npon paper, 
and describe your voice, your look and 
your step in his good hours, when 


Until then F was’ 


Mar-! 


I had appeared to: 


appear around his bed those who are no 
Far from repelling 
the effusions of Zdenko, I encouraged 
them. I flattered his illusions and per- 
‘suaded him to reecive us, Marcus and my- 
| self, in the grotto of the Schreckenstein. 
On secing that subterranean abode and 
| learning that my son had lived there for 
‘weeks and almost for whole months, con- 
‘cealed from every onc, I understood the 
gloomy color of his thoughts. I saw a 
hese to which Zdenko seemed to render 
la kind of worship, and it was not without 
diiculry that I learned its destination. 
j It was the greatest secret of Albert and 
Zdenko, and that respecting which they 
‘Alas! it is there,’ 
said the inscnsate to me, ‘that we have 
buried Wanda de Prachalitz, the mother 
of my Albert. She did not wish to re- 
‘main in that chapel, where they had 
, sealed her in the stone. Her bones con- 
istantly moved and bounded, and these 
here,’ added he, pointing to the ossuary 
of the Taborites on the banks of the 
fountain, ‘constantly reproached us for 
‘not bringing her to their side. We 
searched for that sacred tomb, and we 
have buried her here, and every day we 
brought flowers and kisses.’ Terrified 
by this circumstance, which might at a 
future period occasion the discovery of 
my secret, Marcus questioned Zdenko, 
and learned that they buried my coffin 
'without opening it. Thus Albert had 
been so ill, so delirious as not to remem- 
ber my existence and to persist in the 
idea of my death. But was not all this 
a dream of Zdenko'st I could not be- 
lieve my cars. ‘O, my friend,’ said [ to 
Marcus in despair, ‘if the torch of his 
‘ reason he so far extinguished and forever, 
may God grant him the favor of death!’ 

‘ Master at last of all Zdenko's se- 
ercts, we knew that we could introduce 
' ourselves into Giant's castle by subter- 
ranean passages and unknown galleries ; 
we followed him there one night, and 
waited at the entrance of the cistern 
while he stole into the interior of the 
mansion. He returned, laughing and 
| Singing, to tell us that Albert was eured, 
that he slept, that new garments and a 
crown had been put on him. I fell as if 
thunderstruck ; ] understood that Albert 
i was dead ; I do not know what happened 
afterwards ; I woke several times in the 
midst of a fever; I was lying upon bear- 
skins and dricd leaves in the subterranean 
[chamber which Albert had inhabited nn- 
Ider the Schreckenstein. Zdenko and 
Marcus watched me by turns. The one 
said to me with an air of joy and triumph 
that his Podicbrad was cured, that he 
‘would soon come to see me; the other, 
‘pale and pensive, said to me: ‘ Perhaps 
‘all is not lost. Let us nut give up the 


‘more, as men say.’ 


were most reserved. 


hope of the miracle which rescued you 
from the tomb!’ J understood no’ more ; | 
I was delirious ; J wished to rise, to run, 
to cry out; I could not; and the desolate 
Marcus, seeing me in this state, had nej- 
ther strength nor leisure to aticnd to mej: 
scriously. Al his mind, all his thoughts. 
were absorbed by an anxiety far more! 
terrible. At last, one night, I think it: 
was the third of my crisis, I found my- 
self calm and felt my strength return to; 
me. I tried to re-collect my ideas; 1 
succeeded in rising ; I was alone in that} 
horrible cavern, dimly lighted by a sepul- | 
chral lamp; 1 wished to go out; I was 
shut in; where were Marcus, Zdenko, — | 
and especially Albert? My memory re- 
turned to me, J uttered a ery, to which | 
the frozen vaults gave back so gloomy an 
echo that the sweat poured from my fore- 
head cold as the dampness of the scpul-! 
chre: I thought myself again buried’ 
alive. What had happened? What was: 
now happening! I felt upon my knees, | 
I wrung my hands in a despairing prayer, 
I called Albert with furious cries. At; 
last I heard dull and uneven steps as of 
persons approaching laden with a burden. 
A dog barked and whined, and more 
quick than they, came several times to 
scratch at the door. It opened, and I 
saw Marcus and Zdenko bringing to me 
Albert, stiff, discolored, dead in fine, 
according to all appearances. His dog 
Cynabre leaped about him and licked his’ 
down-hanging hands. Zdenko sang asj 
he improvised in a swect and impressive | 
voice: ‘Come and sleep apon the bosom | 
of your mother, poor friend, long de- 
prived of rest ; come and slecp until the 
day ; we will wake you to see the sun 
rise!’ 

‘*] threw myself upon my son. ‘ He 
is not dead,’ cried I. ‘O, Marcus, you 
have saved him, have you not? He is 
not dead? He will wake again?’ * Mad- 
am, do not flatter yourself,’ replied Mar- 
cus with a horrible firmness. ‘I know 
nothing; I can believe nothing! Bei 
courageous, whatever may happen. Help 
me; forget yourself.’ 

*¢] need not tell you what pains we 
took to reanimate Albert. Thank Heav- 
en, there was a stove in that cavern! 
We succeeded in warming his limbs. 
t See,’ said I to Marcus, ‘ his hands are 
warm!’ ‘We can give warmth to mar- | 
ble,’ replied he in an ominous tone; 
‘that is not giving life. This heart is 
motionless as a stone! ” 

“ Horrible hours dragged along in this 
terror, in this discouragement. Marcus 
on his kness, with his ear glued against 
the chest of my son, his face gloomy, 
sought in vain for a feeble indication of: 
life. Fainting, exhausted, I no longer! 
dared to utter a word or address a ques- 
tion. I interrogated the terrible brow of 


_ spired. 
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Marcus. A moment came when I dared 
no longer look at hin; I thought I read 
the final sentence. 

“ Zdenko, scated in a corner, played 
with Cynabre like a child, and continued 
to sing; he sumetimes interrupted him- 
self to tell us that we were tormenting 
Albert; that we ought to let him sleep ; 
that he, Zdenko, had seen him thus for 
whole weeks, and that he would sson 
awake of himself. Marcus suffered cru- 
elly at the confidence of that innocent; 
he could not share it; but I persisted in 
giving faith to it, and I was really in- 
Zdenko had the celestial divina- 
tion, an angelic certainty of the truth. 
At last I caught an imperceptible motion 
upon Marcus's brow of brass; it seemed 
to me that his contracted eyebrows were 
unbent. I saw his hand tremble, then 
suffen again in a new effort of courage ; 
then he sighed deeply, withdrew his ear 
from the place where my son's heart had 
perhaps beat, tried to speak, restrained 
himself, frightened at the perhaps chimer- 
ical joy he was abont to give me, leaned 
forward again, listened anew, shuddered, 


back, wavered and again fell as if dying. 

“s No more hope!’ cried I, tearing 
my hair. 

“< Wanda,’ replied Marcus with a sti- 
fled voice, § your son lives!’ 

“ And broken by the effort of his at- 
tention, of his courage, of his solicitude, 
my stoical and tender friend staggered 
and fell exhausted by 
Zdenko.”? 


To be Continucd. 


THE TRUE PREACHER OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. The true preacher of Christ, whom 
we honor with all our hearts, (would to God 
we were like him,) is a man who will never 
ask for exemption from any service which 
he can ask God to bless, and in which his 
fellow men are called to make sacrifices. 
He is first and foremost in labors and suffer- 
ings for the public good. He sympathizes 
with humanity in all its sufferings, for he 
undergoes them himself. He is not a man 
merely educated for his profession as a means 
of living. He is a man in whom that top- 
most faculty of the human soul, veneration, 
is not enslaved by inferior faculties; bows 
not to fear; grovels not to self-csteem, but 
soars aloft towards the infinite. But his God 
ig not a being dwelling afar in state, shut up 
in himself, to be served by rites, to be propi- 
tiated by offerings, to be approached and de- 
parted trom. He feels his God in his own 
throbbing heart, working for him, night and 
day, one life-long miracle, the crown of all 
wonders, one minute of which is as much a 
matter for awe and adoration as the reanima- 
tion of a mouldering corpse. This God he 
sees in every animal, the huge and strong, 
the ligbt and gay, in the waters, on the hind, 
in the air. He sees him in every bud and 
flower, in every dashing brook, in every 


the side ofi 


| crystal of the mine, no less than in the price- 
i less records of good men’s thoughts, This 
| God he not only seea but studies, traces the 
laws of his intinite well-going universe, as 
‘they ramify through countless harmonies. 
| As he studies, he more and more loves and 
i worships, with a worship which is no more 
, or Jess, outwardly, than acting well his own 
| little part in the great plan of God. He 
_ comes to feel of God as the old Greek poet, 
“whom Paul so pertinently quoted on Mars’ 
Hill, said, that in Him he lives and moves 
sand bas his being. This nearness to God 
_ brings him near to every being that God has 
made. Towards every one of them be enters 
‘into God's spirit of kindness and good will. 
j Towards every mun, as the image of God, 
che feels the bonds of brotherhood draw him. 
If he frowns it is but to bless. Is this not 
| the man to preach?) Will he take on airs of 
l superiority? Will he wrap himself up in 
the cloak of sacredness? Will he prate 
‘about God’s having set him apart to do a 
holier work than falls to his fellows? Will 
be insist on a salary, equal to the income of 
! a Muckrake, as a condition of his preaching 
‘the Gospel of God manifest in man? Bab! 
‘He will take hold of some honest calling 
‘with the poor. Wis conduct will honor the 


‘and suddenly rising and throwing himself Divine law of labor, it will encourage the 


| faint-hearted, it will succor the needy, it will 
‘spread every where an atmosphere of present 
joy- When his voice is heard, it will come 
' forth from a courageous and bright, though 
it may be a brown, face, and it will reach 
every heart. He will speak while he has 
‘thoughts to encourage, enlighten and bless 
witb. Ife will not sell his voice, thought or 
- no thought, so much for ro much. He will 
think and say little about his own or any 
body’s future salvation, being sure that if he 
can secure present salvation, God himself 
will take the best care of the future. 

In short, like the Carpenter of Galilee, ia 
whose name all manner of idolatry has been 
: perpetrated, he will care precious little about 
churches or synagogues to preach in, but 
will go about doing good, preaching by the 
way, conversationallly or silently. Or if he 
preaches in a modern pulpit systematically 
and statedly, itis in this spirit and doctrine 
that he will preach. If he does not, like 
that blessed Elder Brother of his, walk into 
the sacred enclosure of the modern Scribes 
and Pharisees and drive out the abominations 
by which they enrich themselves, bo will at 
least deal very irreverently with their pre- 
tensions to special holiness.— Chronotype. 


ADVERTISING FLour. At what is call- 
‘ed a ‘protracted religious meeting,’ held in 
a neighboring city, brother W—-, a staid, 
respectable man engaged in the flour busi- 
iness, rose to exhort. He said —* Brethren 
i and sisters, it is our duty to attend immedi- 
ately to the ensuring our salvation, and in 
‘order to do this, we must believe in the 
Scriptures. Brethren, I fully believe in 
them, as folly ae 1 do that I shall receive for 
i sale to-morrow two hundred barrels Howard 
Street Hour, and very pood four it will be, 
‘too” At this moment the gool old parson 
present rose and said —‘ tut, tut, brother 
iW , do not advertise your flour here, if 
j you please.’ 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. — 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. | 


The second and third concerts of the: 
season were given on the evenings of the : 
5th and 26th of December. On the for- 
mer occasion the warlike Overture of 
Lindpaintner was repeated, as well as the: 
Symphony (the third) of Mendelssohn. ! 
The drums and trumpets of the former | 
evidently found greater favor with the 
audience than the chaste spiritual beauty 
of the latter, Yet though the many 
yawned or found each other's smal! talk 
more attractive ; in the estimation of good 
taste, and for the satisfaction of those 
who know the soul of music, what would į 
the evening have been without the; 
Symphony! The glorious and augnst! 
Andante from Beethoven's number five 
was only an aggravation, transcendant as, 
the pleasure was: for it awoke too 
strong a yearning for the other move- 
ments of that Symphony, which were 
not vouchsafed to us, but for which the 
mind’s ear would keep listening in the 
dark halls of memory, spite of the best 
claims which Mr. Keyzer’s Solo on the 
violin could urge on its attention. O lof- 
ty, heavenly, soul-liberating Andante! 
return of a most holy influence, of a most 
deep experience! Thy answer of carth- 
ly wisdom, of heavenly encouragement 
and most benign authority, was not de- 
manded by the holiday sentiment of those ' 
parade overtures and solos; it should 
have followed the impatient and strong 
soul-struggle of its own proper Allegro, in 
C minor, into all of which those ominous 
three notes are woven, in which * Fate! 
knocks at the door.” To be reminded of 
all this was both too little and too much ; 
all other music it reduced to mere amuse- 
ment, while this seemed like a visitation 
of the soul in its most earnest hour. But 
we do injustice: it was not al holiday 
music, Signor Ribas played a solo on his 
oböe immediately before the Andante, 
and he took high ground above the vulgar 
habit of solo-players, in selecting for his 
piece the Elegie or Adagio religioso of 
Ernst, composed for the violin, throwing 
the tremolo into the piano part. The 
good childlike voice of the obée did not 
profane the prayer, and we never heard a 
more finished, chaste, and beautiful per- 
formance from this accomplished artist. 
Good taste will not warrant much more 
repetition of the Overture to Alrssandro 
Stradella, however the groundlings may 
applaud. It opens with some statelincss, 
but harps upon a most unmeaning, hop- 
waltz minimum of an idea through all the 
latter half of it. 

In the third concert, the first part con- 
sisted of three overtures, besides a solo 
on the violin, and one of Mr. Gronevelt’s 


i The old favorite, Zanctla, closed the first! 
; part. 


artistic solos on the clarinet, with quin- 
tette accompaniment. This gentleman, , 
whose admirable violoncello is an invalo- į 
able element in our orchestras, is equally ; 
master of the reed instrument and always! 
gives unalloyed satisfaction by his chaste, ! 
refined, yet spirited and well-felt perform- ; 
ance. The first overture was by Reissi- | 
ger, to “ Nero.” Tt has considerable ! 
gloomy grandeur about it. Donizetti's 
"ile du Regiment, with drum and trian- 
gic, was repeated for the benefit of chil- 
dren, and patriotic editors and misses. 


We think we never heard it play- 
ed so badly ; it was one blur from begin- 
ning to end, and yet the old charm work- ` 
ed to the demanding of a repetition. The 
orchestra is certainly better than for some 
years past; and yet that old obstinate 
swelling, that disproportionate protuber- 
ance of brass instruments, is stil! not sen- ! 
sibly reduced. They cannot know how: 
loud they play ; it should be the conduc- ! 
tor’s part to see to this, and to moderate | 
the too vociferous eloquence of this ** ex- 
treme left’? of the tuneful assembly. 
The piccolo, too, has a wanton trick of! 
actually drawing the whole tone-picture 
with its intense yellow in the Zulli pas- 
sages. 

The great feature of the evening was: 
the new Sinfonia Passionata, by Lach-! 
ner, which composed the Sccond Part. 
This came highly recommended. A prize, | 
it seems, was offered by the directors of. 
the ‘* Concerts Spirituelles ” at Vienna, 
that old musical capital of the globe, for 
the best Symphony ; and seven of the 
most distinguished professors and kapel- 
meisters of Germany were chosen judges. 
Fifty-seven symphonies were offered ; 
and the Sinfonia Passionata gained the 
prize. 

It is a very long and very elaborate | 
composition, as might be expected. It 
could not be very well appreciated with- 
out several hearings; and the orchestra 
had not as yet studied themselves into it, 
as the Germans say, as they have done 
in the case of the Symphony in ©. minor. 
We have heard much disappointment ex- 
pressed of it; but to us it was in every 
sense great and soul-strengthening music. 
Tt has not any such decided individuality, 
as Mendelssohn’s; the composer evidently 
labored with Beethoven in his eye, and; 
has approached more nearly to the sus- 
tained grandeur of that master, and his 
power of weaving the same short threads 
into an unbroken ever-varied whole, than : 
we could have believed it possible for any 
body since him. It is in the style and 
spirit somewhat of the Sonata Pathctiynue 
of Beethoven. Aftera grave and carnest 
introduction in slow time, the allegro sets 
off with an impetuous burst of all the in- 
struments, which breaks off suddenly, and 


— 


after a short pause there comes a most 
sweet, pleading and entreating voice from 
the wood instruments, — a single phrase 
commenced hy the flute, and followed by 
the clarinets and oböes, which all blend 
at last into a lovely cadence. These are 
the principal themes, again and again 
evolved in the course of the movement, 
which, like the whole symphony, is laid 
out broad and abounds with solos, of which 
thero is one remarkable one for the mam- 
moth brass instrament, the ophicleid. 
The Andante opens with tenor and vio- 
loncello, in a fugne-like organ style, draw- 
ing in the whole orchestra by degrees, 
and expanding by a clear and uniform 
progression to its height, like the silent 


‘rising of the calm deep tides of religious 


feeling in the breast. It is religious and 
sublime, and having committed yourself 
to its melodious guidanee, you find your- 
self out upon the great waters, with 
scarcely a consciousness of having been 
transported there. 

The Minuctto was quite in the style of 
a Handelian chorus, — that same easy 
marching off of great masses. The Trio 
following was full of variety and novelty; 
but while it was a quick movement, in 
three-four time, the impression which it 
made upon us for the most part was of a 
six-eight Andante — and indeed through- 
out the whole Symphony, we received 
this strange impression. Full of fire and 
motion as it was, it had the effect of one 
prolonged Andante, with occasional ac- 
celerations. The motion seemed te bo 
more in the individual parts, while the 
progression of the wholo was heavy, 
slow and stately. This was owing no 
doubt in a great measure to the great 
number of Solos in the course of it; but 
still it was in the genius of the piece, 
that constant tendency to fall back into a 
slow and thoughtful gait. lt carries such 
a weight of thought on with it as almost 
to cheat the sense of motion. In this 
respect it differs vastly from Beethoven ; 
he carrics on as great a burthen, but he 
comes upon you with the burthen of the 
wind, in his allegros and finales, and you 
are borne aloft with a most conscious 
sense of moving. He spreads along like 
rushing, crackling flame; he lightens to 
his mark. 

We hope to hear this symphony again ; 
for we would not be too confident in our 
impressions yet. We thought the or- 
chestra, notwithstanding their short ac- 


i quaintance with it, really plucked up life 


and courage, and went through it in better 
style and with more unanimous consent, 
than they had evineed in the overtures ; 
and for this good reason: they could feel 
more interested in it; it was a study and 
an excitement for them. Playing good 
music is one of the best ways to develop 
the virtues of an orchestra. 
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BOSTON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Every musical city of Europe has its 
‘* Philharmonie Socicty,’? which concen- 
trates the sclectest talent, and devotes 
itself to the production of the strictly 
classical and pure in music. Theso ex- 
cellent nuclei represent the hospitality of 
their respective citics to any superior 
artist or virtuoso who may arrive among 
them, and with the support of their 
trained orchestra and other arrangements 
enable him to produce himself in his true 
element before the public. In New York, 
the Philharmonic Society fully auswers 
to this character ; it is composed of the 
truest artists, it has the best orchestra, 


brings out the greatest master-picces of | 
composition, and that before the most! 


appreciating and exacting audience pro- 
bably on this side of the water. 

The Boston Philharmonic Society be- 
gan three years ago in quite another 
spirit. It struck at once for popularity, 
and had it; and the character of its mu- 
sic was correspondingly low. It selected 
a place which was the largest and the 
newest in the city, but of a most glaring, 
chilling, angular, and levelling aspect, 
unmusical to the eye and soul, and 
emothering the vibrations of voice or 
instrument. What they called an orches- 
tra was only a wind-band, principally of 
brass instruments, which by turns brayed 
Out noisy overtures, or murdered unmean- 
ing sulos, We went to hcar poor Vieux- 
temps victimized there, who, thinking 
doubtless of the Philharmonic Societies 
in Europe, suffered himself to be en- 
gaged, and sacrificed his divine solos 
amid the brayings of a brass band, and 
before the most unmusical of audiences ; 
some of whom came to glorify the con- 
version of the ‘devil’s theatre” into 
God's homely church and concert-room ; 
some full of patriotic zeal for popular 
music ; some from the love of being with 
the crowd; and some to hear Vieux- 
temps. The impression was so sicken- 
ing to whatever soul of music we bad in 
us, that we have not been able to over- 
come the associations of the place enough 
to enter it again, until the late festival of 
Henri Herz. 

But in the meantime the character of 
their music has been rising; the band 
has become a veritable orchestra, led at 
first by Herwig, and at this time by 
Schmidt. Their excellent accompani- 
ment to Herz enticed us in on Saturday, 
to listea to their second regular concert. 
The crowd was enormous; not a scat in 
that vast hall could be had some time be- 
fore the hour of commoncing. Yet un- 
comfortable and glaring as the place was, 
and bad for sound, we experienced a rare 
pleasure in the orchestral perfurmances. 
The overtures sclected were not great, if 
wo except Der Freyschutz, which was 


substitutcd for one omitted. Alessandro 
Siradella was the first, ‘* repeated by ” a 


“ request,’ which reflects not much cred-| 


it upon anybody's taste. Another by 
Kuhlau, (known and prized by all who 
are wont to comfort themselves with flute 
trios,) had a good deal of originality and 
beauty. The last, to Guillaume Tell, we 
did not hear. But wo were forced to 
own the superiority of the orchestra. 
There was more nice shading, more pre- 
cision and rapport, more successful deliv- 
erance in all the little transitions, retarda- 
tions and accelerations of time, more 
eyuipoise of parts and reverential subordi- 
nation of each instrument to the general 
effect, and at the saime time more spirit, 
energy, and strong consent, than we have 
heard from any orchestra in Boston. 
This was especially evident in their ac- 
companiments to solos—it being the 
most difficult thing an orchestra has to 


do, to support and not disturb a singer, 
or a solo-player. When Madame Ab- 
lamowicz sang, every thing conspired 
with her; every little response and ritor- 
nel flowed in sweetly and unobtrusively, 
every thing was subdued to the just 
measure of effect, and there was nothing 
lazy or overhurried, or uncouthly intro- 
duced. It might inspire any one to 
sing with such an orchestra. 

And with such an accompaniment what 
a treat was it to hear Herz! He played 
a new concerto, consisting of an Andante 
Religioso, of exceeding beauty, and of a 
Rondo upon one of those quaint Russian 
Airs, of which De Meyer is so fond. 
Mr. Herz, besides the perfect delicacy 
and glossy finish and delightful unity and 
progress of his playing, here displayed a 
perfect mastery of orchestral effects. In 
the Rondo the Hand Bell of the Catholic 
Mass was introduced, on the sombre, 
mystical background of a long, low, 
droning note of the French Horn, with 
strange and pleasing effect. He also 
gave the brilliant variations on Le Pre au 
Clercs; and when encored, preluded with 
the most exquisitely delicate rendering of 
the ‘* Last Rose of Summer,” conducting 
us back with a delicious shock into the 
lively finale of the Variations. 

One word of the orchestra. What 
was the secret of its fine effects? The 
members were the saine identical per- 
sons, with perhaps half a dozen excep- 
tions, as in the orchestra of the Acade- 
my, playing the same instruments, and 
much of the time the same music. Yet 
in the one case there is uncertainty 
and blur. and noise and dispropor- 
tion; while in the other there is unity 
and beauty as of many made one. We 
see no other way, but to ascribe it to the 
leader. Mr. Schmidt is somehow gifted 
with a magnetic control of his orchestral 
forces; he is felt in every thing; he is 
both law and impulse to them all; and 
they seem to love to serve him ; and this 
is the absolute condition of good music. 
At the head of the Academy’s orchestra, 
there is science, and good taste, and char- 
acter which all respect; but an absence 
of that tact, that magnetism, that singu- 
lar power of inspiring others to co-opera- 
tion, which nature sometimes bestows in 
apparently so whimsical and capricious a 
manacr. 


POETRY. 


FORERUNNERS. 
BY R. W. EMERSON, 

Long I followed happy guides, 
1 could never reach their sides; 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breuks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew, — F catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaven on the wind melodious trace 3 
Yet I could never see their face. 
On eastern hills I see their smokes, 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. . 
I met many travellers 
Who the road had surcly kept; 
They saw not my fine revellers, — 
These had crossed them while they slept, 
Some had heard their fair report, 
In the country or the court. 
Fleetest couriers alive 
Never yet could once arrive, 
As they went or they returned, 
At the house where these sojourned. 
Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 
Though they are not overtaken; 
In sleep their jubilant troup is near, — 
I tuneful voices overhear; 
It may be in wood or waste, — 
At unawares ’tis come and past. 
Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs gracious as rainbows. 
J thenceforward, and long after, 
Listen for their harp-like laughter, 
And carry in my heart, for days, 
Peace that hallows rudest ways. 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE. 
BY R. W. EMERSON, 


Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, daya, 

Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 


"Tis a brave master; 
Let it have scope : 
Follow it utterly, 
Hope beyond hope: 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 
Knows its own path, 
And the outlets of the sky, 


It was not for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout, 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending ; 

Such ’t will reward, — 
They shali return 

More than they were, 
And ever ascending. 


Lenve all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 
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Keep thee to- da ay, 
To-morrow, 
Frec as an Arab 
Of thy beloved. 


forever, 


Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the surprisc, 

First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young 

Of a joy apart froin thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free ; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thysclf, 
Asasclf of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive 5 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 


e aman 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others? rights, fraud, oppression, n 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the Inborer and to render every condition inserare. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, af Universs} jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, tu active lite. 

Dr. CHannixe. 


THE CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 


The American Union of Association- 
igts convened in Boston, on the morning 
of Thursday, the 31st of December, in: 
the beautiful hall of the Washingtonians, ! 
in Bromfield Street. 
the President, Perec Chanke, of Rhode, 
Island, took the chair. After the reading 
of the minutes, Mr. RipLey opened the: 
meeting with a brief statement of the 
present aspect of the Cause. Mr. ALLEN 
gave an account of the recent lecturing 
tour in Vermont, by which it appeared 
that Mr. Orvis and himself had lectured | 
over forty times, in various towns of that 
State, within the last five wecks, and 
that very general interest in the subject 
had been excited wherever they had been. 
Mr. Brispane spoke of the signs of en- 
couragement both in Europe and in this 
country. Messrs. Ripley, Channing, 
Brisbane, Dana, and Orvis, were appoint- 
ed a committee to draught resolutions, to 
be brought before the mecting at its even- 
ing session. Adjourned till two o'clock, 
P. M. 

In the afternoon addresses were made 
by Messra. Allen and Brisbane, and by 
that hearty humorist and cheerful friend 
of all reforms, Dr. KiırtREDGE of Lynn. 
During all this time the meeting was but 
thinly attended; yet there was a con-i 
sciousness of progress and renewed 
power in the fact that nearly all of these, 
from being many of them but occasional 
listeners and inquirers, had now come up 
to the work with full conviction, prepared 


In the absence ofi 


: Domestic Servitude, anarchical Competition 


to act with aos. 


Tä the evening the audience > was some- | 


what increased. This being the regular: 
evening of the weekly meeting of the. 
* Boston Union, and the opportunity 
being a good one to commend this local 
organization more fully to the inquiring 
public of Boston, the officers of the 
American Union vacated their seats in 
favor of those of the Boston Union; 
Winam A. White in the chair, who 
made a plain statement of the objects and 


methods of the Boston Union, recom- 


mending the plan of the weekly contribu- - 
ae ‘ 
and inviting any who 


tions, or rent, 


wished for more active communion with 


Associationists, or any who wished to, 
have their doctrines fairly set before the: 


people by lectures and publications, to 
join this Union, by adding any sum how- 
ever little to its weekly rent. A num- 
ber of new names were added. 


Owing to the gentle and prolonged vo- ; 


ciferatiuns of that monomaniac on the 
liberty of speech, Mrs. Abigail Folsom, 


the hberty of tie meeting was now for’ 
some time suspended, and the business of, 


the evening paused awaiting the pleasure 
of the fair tyrant. Mr. AuLew finally ob- 
tained the floor, who introduced and 


spoke to the first resolution, whieh was as ' 


follows: 

Resolved, That Association, not Isolation, is 
the ordinance of Heaven; that single-handed 
enterprise cannot exist side by side with com- 
bined industry and monopolized capital; aud! 


| that our experiment of a free government must- 
lend cither in the establishment of a Monied 
! Feudalism, with the degradation and enslave- 
ment of the masses, or in the union of Labor. 


and Capital in true, integral Association. 


Mr. Brissaxe followed on the second 
resolution : 


Resolved, That War, Slavery, Drunkenness 
the oppression of Labor by Capital, degrading 


the cuntlict between the primal branches of in- 
dustry and between all interests, and the other 


multifarious evils which crush 


branches of the one tree of Social Falseness; j 


and to exterminate them effectually, the axe 
must be laid at the trunk itself, and a Social 
Reform must be accomplished, which shall re- 
place the present false order uf society by onc 
based upon the principles of Universal Truth 
aud Justice. 


The third resolution, advocated by Mr. 
Cuanxine, was as follows 


Resolved, That the present War, in which 
our nation is engaged,—in the awful waste of 
men and means, of intellect and character, of 
energy and time, which it necessitates, — in the 


! perversion of popular conscience which it pro- 


duces, —in the corrupting struzgles of party 
which it engenders, — and finally in its tendency 
to divert our whole people fron: the fulfilment 


| of the destiny to which Providence plainly sum- 


mons us, is a most manifest proof of the dis- 
unity and incoherence with which all modern 
and that this 
inhuman condition of professedly Christian and 


civilized societies are diseascd ; 


i 


under their - 
weight the great body of mankind, are all but. 


civilized nations loudly calls on us to seek and 
apply such a radical Social Reform as may sub- 
‘stitute peaceful co-operation for inhuman dis- 
cord in all life's relations; as shall enable every 
nation to use the powers for creative good which 
it now throws away in violence and destruction, 
and shall unite all nations, the earth round, in 
working together for the universal well-being of 
: Humanity. 


Mr. Rirzey spoke to the fourth resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the time has fully come for 
the Associationists of the United States to en- 
gage in systematic and efficient measures for 
the promulgation of the principles of Social 
| Unity, with a view to the speedy establishment 
of a Model Phalenx, which shall illustrate to 
ı the world the truth, grandeur, and practicability 
of the doctrines of Association, 


The meeting then resolved itself again 
into the American Union of Association- 
ists and adjourned to 10 o'clock of the 
next day. 

Friday — New-Ycar's Day, the audi- 
fence being small, was chicfly spent in 
free, colloquial discussions of topics con- 
nected with our great cause, in commit- 
tees, arrangements for lectures, and so 
forth. 

In the evening meeting the hall was 
filled. Mr. Brisbane spoke of the moral 
basis of Association in the nature of 
man, of the resistance offered to its true 
development by the fiction of innate de- 
ipravity, and of the universality of the 
‘law: ‘* Attraction proportional to des- 
tiny.” Mr. S. C. Hewirr refuted the 
‘objection made to Association, that it 
tends to materialism. 

It had been the understanding that Mr. 
‘Channing would take this occasion to ex- 
plain the nature and objects of the reli- 
gious union, which the Associationists in 


” 


+} Boston and the vicinity now propose to 


form. He commenced with stating that 
the Associative movement is essentially 
1a religious one; and that the time had 
‘come among those engaged in it to give 
it a religious consecration and expression. 
That to this we were led not by the wish 
to meet or in any way to evade the com- 
mon charge of infidelity, (for he did not 
hesitate to say it, even in Boston, the 
city in which he was born and reared, 
which held his dearest friends, and in 
which his whole earthly reputation was 
at stake, that he deemed it in must cases 
a high compliment to be called infidel, 
inasmuch as the professing Christians 
who make the charge are professors 
oniy;) but by the spontaneous necessity 
of our own souls; for we have found the 
great thought of Association, or of Uni- 
versal Unity, continually deepening into 
a religious sentiment, the more we have 
suffered it to possess our souls. We had 
been originally drawn into this movement 
by various motives: some by the mere 
thought of superior social economies ; 
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some by a desire to turn away and rest; cause of God and Humanity, to meet at a | with the seme amount of productive capi- 


from the soul-sickening discord of ire 
world; some by a scientific reasoning ; 
about the elements of human character. 
and their true destiny ; and some by a: 
deep religious aspiration after living unity 
of man with man and with God. As we] 
have proceeded, the religious aspect has. 
grown more or less upon us all; and we 
now feel that it is not our work, but i 
God's work in which we have been sum- 
moned to engage ; and we all of us feel 
decply our unworthiness for so sublime a 
mission, and do not believe that it can be 
accomplished by our own weak wills,’ 
without first placing ourselves in harmony 
with his perfect will of Love. We wish, 
therefore, to enter into solemn league! 
together and pledge oursclves religiously 
to this work ; we would take each other 
by the hand, and before God confess our} 
entire obedience to his calling in this 
matter. And to this end we propose to! 
organize a new religious society in Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Channing then showed that there! 
could be no ground for considering this 
in any sense a scrlarian movement; that 
on the contrary, it was the only profess- | 
edly and practically unitary movement. 
Neither is it an exclusive, but eminently 
an inclusive movement; and he here pro- 
ceeded to show at some length, how we 
accept all movements which arc practi- 
cally Christian and directed to the good, 
and elevation of man; how we take up 
and aim to render practicable all reforms, | 
from the dictetic, the political, the cduca- ! 
tional, up to reforms in the highest | 
spheres of religion; that we reject none 
of them, but only seek that unitary or-| 
ganization, first of labor, and cansequent- 
ly of all life’s relations, which shall en- 
sure the practicability and complete the 
significance of all these. 

He repudiated the idea of any pre-, 
sumptuous or ambitious attempt, as if 
we could pretend, with our weak hands | 
and faltering faith and clouded wisdom, to 
build for all Humanity the Church 
which shall unite all. We simply feel | 
that the divine architecture has been re-: 
vealed to this age; we would place our- 
selves humbly and reverently in a posi-| 
tion to understand it by degrees; and we | 
only trust that we may, perhaps, dig the | 
cellar of this great temple, knowing that, 
the law which guides us in our humble 
part of it, is the great law of harmony ; 
which shall in time complete the whole. | 

It is impossible, in our hasty sketch, 
to convey any idea of this address which į 
was heard in deepest silence, with the! 
low breathing of emotion by the whole’ 
assembly. Mr. Channing concluded 
with inviting all those who felt preparcd 


LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION IN BOSTON. 


the number of seven or eight Lectures. 


‘the Boston Union of Associationists. 


i Lecture I. The Destiny of Man upon the 
Earth. By W. H. CHANNING. 
If. The Progressive Development of Soci- 


' ized, 


private house on Sunday afternoon, then | 
aud there to form the nucleus of a relig-j 
ious union, and with announcing his in- 
tention to preach publicly in Phonograph- 
ie Hall, in the evening of the same day. 
After the passage of the resolutions and 
the announcement of the complction ofi 
the arrangements for a course of lec- 
tures (sec below) in Boston, the conven-: 
tion was adjourned. 


The Course will commence on Thurs- j 
day evening, Jan. 7th, in the Masonic 
Temple, and will be continued weckly, to 


It is to be given under the direction of 
In; 
order to cover the necessary expenses, 
and also with the hope of aiding the; 
funds of the general movement, the 
{price of tickets has been fixed as follows : 
Tickets for the course for one person, $1; 
for a lady and gentleman $1 50; tickets 
for a single lecture 25 ets. 
The following is the 


PROGRAMME, 


ety. By CHARLES A. Dana. 
HT, The Tendencies of Modern Civilization. , 
By Honack GREELEY. 
IV. Charles Fourier, By Panke Gopwin. 
V. The Grounds of Association in the Spir- ; 
itual Nature of Man. By Grorce 
Ripiey. 
VI. The Practical Organization of Associa- 
tion, By ALBERT BRISBANE. 
‘WIE Integral Education. By Joun S.! 
Dwicur. 


WISCONSIN PHALANX. 


Every account of this vigorous effort. 
for a better social state is of a cheering 
character. The enterprise, in which our 
cnergetie friends at Ceresco are engaged 
appears to rest on a substantial basis, and 
the success which has thus far crowned 
, their exertions is an irresistible argument ! 
in favor of Associated life. They began i 
with no very extraordinary advantagcs, ' 
eertainly ; those who Jove to shake their 
heads, in ominous discouragement, at eve- 
ry new attempt for improvement, wiscly | 
predicted nothing but failure ; and the 
progress, which has been so happily real- 
has been in the face of obstacles, 
which would have daunted less bold and ' 
determined persons. We see by their ex- | 
ample the admirable effects of combined ' 
industry, even under circumstances by no 
means favorable to the best results. The 
picture of Western life, which they pre- | 
sent, must be compared with that of the, 


cause of Association, regarding it as the | of pecuniary advantage has bcen realized, 


i then 


tal and labor, even in the most fortunate 
instances of private enterprise; while in 
social benefits, freedom from anxiety, 
moral elevation, and the exercise of 
friendly relations, an immeasurable supe- 
riority is displayed on the side of Associa- 
tion. No doubt the friends in this incipi- 
ent Phalanx, as in every one of which we 
have had any knowledge, enjoy a fore- 
taste of social harmony, which inspires 


f them with disgust for the rivalries, frauds, 


and innumerable abominations of modern 
society, and would look on a return to 
the common paths of Civilization as an 
evil, to which nothing short of absolute 
necessity could reconcile them. We trust 
they will continue to go forward with un- 
front, until the full time shall 
coine for the establishment of Associa- 
tion, on the scale of grandeur and power, 
which the sacred principles of social uni- 
ty demand. The Annual Report of this 
Phalanx, which we have just received, 
will be perused with interest by all our 
readers. 


broken 


Annual Statement of the Condition and 
Progress of the Wisconsin Phalana, for 
the fiscal Year ending Dec. 7, 1846. 
The Wisconsin Phalanx was organized 

as an Industrial Association, at South- 

port, W. T., in the spring of 1844, and 
commenced practical operation in the 
unoccupied town since called Ce- 


! resco, in the county of Fond du Lac, on 


the 27th day of May in that year; which 
makes this the third annual settlement or 
fiseal year. 

The moral condition of the Association 
is What any candid person would expect 


İ to find in a society composed of industri- 


ous and intelligent members, who never 
use intoxicating drinks or profane lan- 
guage; who have no law suits, personal 
or neighborhood quarrels to settle. The 
study and adoption of the principles of 
industrial association, have here, as they 
must do, led all reflecting minds to ac- 
knowledge the principles of Christianity, 
and to seck through those principles the 


», elevation of man to his true condition, — 


a state of harmony with himself, with 
nature, and with God. The Society 
have religious preaching of some kind 
almost every Sabbath, but not uniformly 
of that high order of talent which they 
are prepared to appreciate. 

The educational department is not yet 
regulated as it is designed to be; the 


‘society have been too busily engaged in 


making such improvements as were re- 
quired to supply the necessaries of life, 


‘to devote the means and labor necessary 


to prepare such buildings as are required. 


i Having but one school-house, the male 
‘and female children have been taught al- 


ternatcly, most of the time during the 
past summer; the manual labor part of 
tbe system we have not yet been able to 
adopt to any considerable extent. Music, 
which is a part of our system of educa- 
tion, we have not yet been able to teach 
to much extent, more for want of room 


isolated settlers in the forest or prairie eA set our arrangements. than for 
-IS g P “iwant of competent teachers. 


to consecrate themselves to this great; We doubt whether a much greater degree ; 


The social intercourse between the 
members, has ever been conducted with a 
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high-toned moral feeling which repudiates 
the slanderous suspicions of those ene- 


mies of the system, who pretend that the” 
Mai : i 
constant social intercourse will corrupt. 


the morals vf the members, — the ten- 
dency is directly the reverse. 

We have not yet established our read- 
ing-room and library, more for tbe want 
of rooms,’ than for a lack of materials. 
The members of the Society take seventy- 
five copies of periodical publications, 
which by exchanging, are very generally 
tead among the members. 

We have now one hundred and cighty 
resident members: one hundred and one 
males, seventy-nine females. Fifty-six 
males and thirty-seven females over the 
age of twenty-one years. About eighty 
have boarded at a public table during the 
past year, at a cost of filty eents per 
weck and two and a half bours labor, 
whole cost sixty-three cents. 
have, most of the time, had their provi- 
sions charged to them, and done their 
own cooking in their respective families, 
although their apartments are very incon- 
venient for that purpose. 
families choose this mode of living more 
from previous habits of domestic arrange- 
ment and convenience, than from ccono- 
my. We have resident on the Domain, 
thirty-six families and thirty single per- 


sons; fifteen families and thirty single; 


persons board at the publie table; twenty- 


one families board by themselves, and the} 


remaining five single persons board with 
them. 

We have lost by death the past year, 
five persons, as follows: one female aged 
seventeen, by fever; one aged four, by 


an accident; and two under four years, ; 


The others | 


Most of the; 


: If we are to judge of the tree by its fruits, 


by bronchitis, and onc male under three: 


years, by fever. 

Fonr families have left during the past 
year, and one returned that had previously 
left. One left to commence a new Asso- 
ciation ; one, after a few weeks residence, 


because the children did not like; and’ ecivers of a new light in Cincinnati have 


two to scek other business more conge- | 


nial with their feelings than hard work. 

The Society has increased its numbers 
the past year about twenty, which is not 
one-fourth of the applicants. The want 
of rooms has prevented us from admitting 
mote. 

There has been 96,297 hours medium 
elass labor performed during the past 
year, (mostly by males,) which, owing 
to the extremcly Jow appraisal of proper- 
ty, and the disadvantage of having a new 
farm to work on, has paid but five cents 
per hour, and 6 per cent. per annum on 
capital. : 

The amount of property in joint stock, 
as per valuation, is $30,609 04; whole 
amount of liabilities, $1,095 33. The 
nett product or income for the past year 
is $6,341 84, one-fourth of which being 
credited to capital, makes the six per 
¢ent.; and three-fourths to labor, makes 
the five cents per hour. We have, as 
yet, no machinery in operation, except a 


gaw-mill, but have a grist-mill nearly, 
, We are too little acquainted with the re- 


ready tocommence grinding. Our wheat 
crop came in very light, which, together 
with the large amount of labor necesari- 
ly expended in temporary sheds and 


fences which are not estimated of any! 


value, makes our dividend much less than 
it will be when we can construct more 
permanent works, 
unfinished works, which do not yct afford 
us either income or convenience. 

The Society has advanced to the mem- 


: later work out the means of their realiza- 
‘tion. 


: the property of the Suciety consists, and 
j its valuation : — 


rations after a better state, which by an 


_ set aside as impossible, while the highest 
We have also many’ P i ghes 


bers during the past year $3,293, mostly 
in provision and such necessary clothing 
as could be procured. 

The following schedule shows in what! 


1,713 acres of land, at 83... e... 85.109 00 
Agricultural Tmprovencnts,.. 5 + 00 
Agricultural Products, .cce. eee ee OCG 7G j 
Shops, Dwellings, and Out-houses, 6.053 61 
Mills, Millerace and Dain,........3.b12 00 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs, &c.. 15 
Farming Tools, &e.sesessseees ee] 199 36 
Mechanical Tools, C.. eeesesseee SGT 2G 
Other Personal Property,.eeeseae 715 70 
Amount, ees eee. 850,009 OF 


W. Cuase, Prest. 


Braxpox, Yr. An Afhliated Society, 
Auxillary to the American Usion oF 
Assoctationists, has been organized in 
Brandon, Vt., with the following Ollicers : ı 

L. L. BAKE, Presidint and Treasurer, 
StEPHEN B, Jese, Vice President. 
G. W. WALKER, Secretary. 


MOVEMENT IN CINCINNATI. 


We insert in another part of our paper, 
a communication from a correspondent in: 
Cincinnati in regard to a movement in 
that city, which may well awaken our cu- 
riosity and interest, whatever opinion we 
may form concerning the remarkable 
claims that are put forth by its leaders. | 


the movement ie certainly entitled to our! 
respect and confidence. Whatever tends’ 
to rescue man from the false and degrad- } 
ed social relations, in which he is now 
sunk, must be looked on with favor by 
the believer in social] progress. If the re-: 
been enabled to perceive the radical in- 
justice on which modern society is built, 
and to accept the hope of a truer and no-; 
bler form, which shall embrace the whole 
of Humanity under its beneficent influ- 
ence, we may welcome them as brothers, 
though we may not be prepared to ac- 
knowledge the source of their inspiration. 
We rejoice whenever the attention of 
sincere and carnest men is turned to this | 
subject. ‘The calm, intelligent, unselfish | 
survey of the dire spectacle, which the 
present antagonistic relations between! 
man and man exhibit, must lead to aspi- 


inevitable law of nature, will souner or 
Nor should we reject, in a spirit of 


cold-blooded scepticism, any pretensions 
to superior light, that may be ‘held forth. 


sources of Nature and the operations of: 
Providence, to authorize a dogmatic incre- 
dulity. No phenomena that may be pre- 
sented should awaken our surprise, or- be | 


attainments of science are confessedly 
so imperfect. We shall, accordingly, 
luok with interest for further developments 


i 


from our friends in Cincinnati, believing 
that they will conspire to the establish- 
ment of an order of society, on the divine 
priuciples of truth, justice, freedom, and 
universal tolerance. 


UP A Reniciors Uxios was formed in 
Boston on Sunday afternoon, at the 
house of Mr. James T. Fisher, by a de- 
voted cirele of Associationists, and others 
who desired to pledge themselves with 
them to labor for the coming day of 
Unity of Man with Man and with God. 


i Solemn and appropriate services were 


and WiLuiam Ilenry CHANNING 
was unanimously elected and consecrated 
to be the voice and leader in our religious 
Mr. Channing preached his 
first public discourse in the evening, to an 
overcrowded audience, and produced a 
very deep impression. He will continue 
to preach for the present every Sunday 
evening in Phonographic Hall, No. 339 
Washington St. The services commence 
at 7 o'clock. 


held, 


exercises. 


| THE course of study in this School comprises 


the various branches usually taught in the High 
Nehooly and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Papils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught im tbe Uni- 


į versity. 


‘The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rapiry, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departinents. 

For young chilJren who are deprived of pa- 
rental carc, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semie 
nary, itis believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Focur Doi.ars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, hybts. and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWELVE DoLLans a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1817. 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the * Toll Gate Station” op the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 111-2 A. M., and 
band ten minutes P.M. Exceplion— Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded. 
ham o}-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Jan. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. œ 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXXV. 

The countess Wanda, shaken by the 
emotion of such a recollection, resumed 
her recital after some minutes’ silenco. 

“e We passed several days in the cav- 
ern, during which strength and health re- 
turned to my son with astonishing rapidi- 
ty. Marcus, surprised to find in him no 
organic lesion, no decp-seated alteration 
in the functions of life, was nevertheless 
frightened at his savage silence, and his 
apparent or real indifference to our trans- 
ports and the strangeness of his situation. 
Albert had completely lost his memory. 
Buried in a gloomy reverie, he vainly 
made sccret effuris to understand what 
was passing around him, As to mysclf, 
who knew very well that gricf was the 
only cause of his illness and of the catas- 
trophe which had succeeded it, I was not 
so impatient as Marcus to see him recov- 
er the poignant recollections of his love. 
Marcus himself confessed that this entire 
extinction of the past in his mind could 
alone explain the rapid return of his 
physical strength. Iis body was reani- 
mated at the expense of his mind, as 
quickly as it had been broken onder the 
sorrowful efforts of his thought.. ‘He 
lives and he will live assuredly,’ said 
Marcus to me; ‘but is his reason forever 
obscured?’ ‘Let us remove him from 
this tomb as soon as possible,’ replied I; 
‘the air, the sun and motion will doubtless 
awaken him from this slumber of the 
soul.” ‘Let us remove him above all 
from this false and impossible life which 
has killed him,’ returned Marcus. ‘ Let, 
us withdraw him from this family and this | 
world which thwart all his instincts; let, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk's | 
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‘us conduct him to the side of those sym- 
pathizing souls, at whose contact his own 
will recover its clearness and vigor.’ 

“ Could I hesitate? While wandering 
with precaution at the decline of day in 
the environs of the Schreckenstein, where 
I pretended to ask charity of the few 
passers by, I had learned that count 
Christian had fallen into a kind of child- 
hood. He would not have understood the 
return of his son; and the spectacle of 
tbat anticipated death, had Albert under- 
stood it in his turn, would have completed 
the work of crushing him. Was it ne- 
cessary then to restore and abandon him 
to the misdirected cares of that old aunt, 
of that ignorant chaplain and of that stu- 
pid uncle, who had caused him to live so 
poorly and to die so sadly? ‘Ah! letus 
fly with him,’ said I at last to Marcus; 
‘let bim not have under his eyes the ago- 
ny of his father and that frightful spectacle 
of catholic idolatry with which the beds 
of the dying are surrounded ; my heart is 


j broken at thinking that the husband who 


did not comprehend me, but whose pure 
and simple virtues 1 have always revered, 
and whom I have respected since my 
abandonment as religiously as during my 
union with him, is about to leave the 
earth without the possibility of our ex- 
changing @ mutual forgiveness. But 
since it must be so, since my appearance 
and that of my son could only be indiffer- 
ent or fatal to him, let us depart; Ict us 
not restore to that tomb of Riesenburg 
him whom we have reconquered from 
death, and to whom life still opens, as I 
hope, a sublime future. Ah! let us fol- 
low the first impulse which made us come 
here! Let us snatch Albert from the 
captivity of the false duties created by 
rank and riches; those duties will always 
be crimes in his eyes, and if he persists 
in fulfilling them for the sake of pleasing 
relatives whom old age and death already 
dispute with him, he will himself die in 
the attempt, he will die the first. I know 
what I suffered in that slavery of the 
thought, in that mortal and incessant 


and positive life, between principles, in- 
stincts and forced habits. I see clearly 
that he has passed by the same paths, 
that he has- gathered their poisons. Let 
us save him then, and if he wishes to re- 
turn hereafter, contrary to this decision 
which we are about to take, will he not 
be free to do so? If the existence of his 
father is prolonged and his own moral 
health permits, will it not always be time 
to come back and console Christian’s last. 
days by his presence and his love?’ 
‘With difficulty,’ replied Marcus, ‘I 
see terrible obstacles in the future if Al- 
bert shoald wish to return from his di- 
vorce with constituted society, with the 
world and his family. But why should 
Albert wish it? This family will perhcps 
be ecxtinet before he has recovered his 
memory, and I know well what he will 
think, on the day when he again becomes 
himself, of that which will remain to be 
recovered from the world; name, honors 
and riches. May Heaven grant that day 
may come! Our most important and 
most urgent task is to place him in a con- 
dition where his cure may be possible.’ 

“ We therefore left the grotto by night 
as soon as Albert could stand. Ata 
small distance from the Schreckenstein 
we placed him on a horse, and thus 
reached the frontier, which is quite near 
that spot, as you know, and where we 
found more easy and more rapid means of 
conveyance. The connection which our 
order maintains with the numerous asso- 
ciates of the masonic order, aseures us, 
in the whole interior of Germany, the 
facility of travelling without being known 
and without being subjected to the inves- 
tigations of the police. Bohemia was 
the only country dangerous to us, in con- 
sequence of the recent movements at 
Prague and the jealous surveillance of the 
Austrian power.” 

“And what became of Zdenko!” 
asked the young countess de Rudolstadt. 

“ Zdenko almost ruined us by his ob- 


‘stinacy in preventing onr departure, or at 


least that of Albert, from whom he did 


contradiction between the life of the soul ; not wish to be separated and whom he 
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did not wish to follow. He persisted in 
thinking that Albert could not live out of; 
the fatal and gloomy abode of the 
Schreckenstein. ‘Jt is only there,’ said 
he, ‘that my Podiebrad is tranquil: 
every where else men torment him, pre- i 
vent him from sleeping, compel him to: 
deny his fathers of Mount Tabor and to 
lead a life of shame and perjury which: 
exasperates him. Leave him here with 
me, I will take good care of him, as li 
have often done. I will not trouble his: 
meditations; when he wishes to remain 
silent, 1 will walk without any noise and ' 
will hold Cynabre’s muzzle whole hours 
in my hands that he may not go and make 
him shudder by licking his; when he 
wishes to be cheerful, I will sing to him 
the songs he loves, I will compose new 
ones for him which he will also love, for 
he loved all my compositions and he alone | 
understood them. Leave my Podiebrad i 
with me, J tell you. I know better than 
yon do what is proper for him, and when 
you wish to see him again you will find 
him playing on his violin, or planting 
beautiful branches of cypress which 1 
will go and cut for him in the forest in 
order to ornament the tomb of his dearly- 
loved mother. I will nourish him well, . 
that will I! I know all the cabins in: 
which they never refuse bread, or milk, 
or fruits to good old Zdenko, and for a 
long while the poor peasants of the Beeh-! 
mer-wald have been accustomed to feed, 
without knowing it, their noble master, 
the rich Podiebrad. Albert does not love ; 
the feasts in which they eat the flesh of; 
animals ; he prefers the life of innocence ' 
and simplicity. He does not need to see; 
the sun, he prefers the rays of the moon: 
through the woods, and when he wants: 
socicty, I lead him to the glades, to the 
wild places where encamp, at night, our 
good friends the Zingari, those children 
of the Lord, who know neither laws nor 
riches.” 

“ I listened attentively to Zdenko, be- : 
cause his artless talk revealed to me the 
strange life which Albert had led with 
him in his frequent retreats to the 
Schreckenstein. ‘Do not fear,’ added 
he, ‘ that I shall ever disclose to his ene- 
mies the secret of his abode. They are 
such liars and such fools that they say 
pow: ‘Qur child is dead, our friend is 
dead, our master is dead.’ They could: 
not believe that he was living, even ifj 
they saw him. Besides, was I not ac- 
customed to say to them when they 
asked if I had scen count Albert: 
** Doubtless he is dead?” And as I; 
laughed when I said this, they pretended | 
that I was mad. But I spoke of death to! 
laugh at them, because they believe or’ 
feign to believe in death. And when the | 
people of the chateau wanted to follow! 
me, had I not a thousand good tricks to! 


, name was Consuelo.’ 


-so blind, by promising to bring Albert 
| back to the Schreckenstein, on condition | 
that he would first follow him to a place 


mislead them? O! I know all the wind-! 
ings of the hare and the partridge. I; 
know like them how to hide in a thicket, 
to disappear under the heath, to make a 
false track, to leap, to clear a rivulet, to 
stop in a hiding-place in order that my! 
pursuers may pass me, and, like the me- 
teor of the night, to make them lose 
themselves and sink, to their great dan-! 
ger, in the swamps and quagmires. 
They call Zdenko the innocent. The in- 
nocent is more crafty than all of them. 
There was only one maiden, a holy 
maiden! who could deceive the prudence 
of Zdenko. She knew magic words to 
chain his anger; she had talismans to 
overcome al! snares and all dangers; her 


“When Zdenko pronounced your 
name, Albert shuddered slightly and; 
turned his head, but he immediately let it; 
fall again upon his chest, and his memory 
was not awakened. 

t I tried in vain to come to an agree- 


ment with this guardian, so devoted and 


whither Albert wished to go. I could 
not persuade him, and when at last, half 
by good words, half by force, we had 
compelled him to let my son leave the 
cavern, he followed us weeping, murmur- 
ing and singing in a lamentable voice, to 
beyond the mines of Cuttemberg. 
When he had reached a celebrated place 
where Ziska had formerly gained one of 
his great victories over Sigismond, 
Zdenko quickly recognized the rocks 
which mark the frontier, for no one has 
explored all the paths of that country 
lke him in his vagabond journeys. 
There he stopped and said, striking the 
ground with his foot: ‘ Never again will 
Zdenko leave the soil which covers the 
skeletons of his fathers! It is not long: 
since, exiled and banished by my Podie- : 
brad for having misunderstood and threat- 
ened the holy maiden whom he loves, I 
passed weeks and months in foreign 
countries. I thought I should become 
mad there. I returned a short time since 
to my dear forests, in order to see Albert 
sleep, because a voice had sung to me in 
my slumbers that his anger was dis- 
pelled. Now that he no jonger curses 
me, you steal him from me. If it be to 
conduct him to his Consuelo, I consent. 
But as to quitting my country again, as 
to speaking the language of our enemies, 
as to extending my hand to them, as to 
leaving the Schreckenstein deserted and 
abandoned, I will never do it. That is 
beyond my strength, and besides, the, 
voices of my sleep have forbidden me. 
Zdenko must live and die upon the: 


gronnd of the Sclaves ; he must live and; 


die singing the glory of the Sclaves and, 


their misfortunes, in the tongue of his 
fathers. Adicu and depart! If Albert 
had not forbidden me to shed human 
blood, you would not take him from me 
thus; but he would curse me again if I 
should raise my hand on you, and I pre- 
fer not to see him more rather than to 
see him irritated against me. You hear 
me, O my Podiebrad!’ cried he, pressing 
against his lips the hands of my son, who 
looked and listened to him without un- 
derstanding him: ‘I obey and I go. 
When you return you will find your 
stove kindled, your books arranged, your 
bed of leaves renewed and the tomb of 
your mother covered with palms always 
green. If it be in the season of flowers, 
there will be flowers upon her and upon 
the bones of our martyrs on the banks 
of the fountain. Good-bye, Cynabre.’ 
And saying this, in a voice interrupted 
by tears, Zdenko rushed down the de- 
clivity of the rocks which slope towards 
Bohemia, and disappeared with the rapid- 
ity of a deer at the first light of day. 

“I will not relate to you, dear Consue- 
lo, the anxieties of our expectation dur- 
ing the first weeks which Albert passed 
here with us. Concealed in this pavilion 
which you now inhabit, he returned by 
degrees to the mental life which we 
endeavored to reawaken in him, though 
with slowness and precaution. The first 
word which escaped from his lips after. 
two months of absolute silence, was 
called forth by a musical emotion. Mar- 
cus had comprehended that Albert’s life 
was bound to his love for you, and he 
had resolved not to invoke the recollec- 
tion of that love until he knew that you 
were worthy to inspire it, and free to 
respond to it at some future day. He 
therefore obtained the most minute infor- 
mation respecting you, and, in a short 
time, he knew the smallest details of 
your character, the most trifling particu- 
lars of your past and present life. 
Thanks to the skilful organization of our 
order, to the connections established with 
all other secret societies, to a large num- 
ber of neophytes and adepts whose prov- 
ince it is to examine with the most scra- 
pulous attention those things and persons 
which interest us, nothing can escape 
our investigations. There are no secrets 
for us inthe world. We know how to 
penetrate into the arcana of politics as 
well as into the intrigues of courts. 
Your life without stain, your character 
without evasion, were not therefore very 
difficult to know and to judge. The 
baron de Trenck, as soon as he knew 
that the man by whom you were beloved 
and whem you had never named to him 
was no other than his friend Albert, 
spoke to us of you with enthusiasm. 
The count do Saint Germain, one of the 
most absent men in appearance and the 
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most clear-sighted in reality, that strange 
visionary, that superior mind, who seems 
to live only in the past and whom nothing | 
escapes in the present, soon furnished us 
with the most complete informations re- 
specting you. They were such that I 
became at once tenderly attached to you 
and looked upon you as my own daugh- 
ter. i 

“ When we were sufficiently informed to 
proceed with certainty, we caused skilful 
musicians to come under the window at 
which we are now seated. Albert was 
there where you are, leaning against that 
curtain and contemplating the sunset; 
Marcus held one of his hands and | the 
other. In the midst of a symphony cqn- 
posed expressly for four instruments, in| 
which had been introduced various mo- 
tives from the Buhemian airs which Al- 
bert plays with so much soul and relig- 
ious feeling, he was made to hear that 
canticle to the Virgin with which you 
formerly charmed him : 

“s O Consuele de mi alma,’ 

u At this moment, Albert, who had 
appeared somewhat agitated at hearing 
the chants of our old Buhemia, threw 
himself into my arms and burst into tears, 
crying : ‘Omy mother, O my mother!’ 

*« Marcus stopped the music. He was 
satisfied with the emotion produced ; he 
did not wish to abuse it the first time. 
Albert had spoken, he had recognized ; 
me, he had recovered strength to love. 
Many days atill passed before his mind 
was restored to its full liberty. Still he, 
had no attack of delirium. When he! 
appeared fatigued by the exercise of his 
faculties, he fell into a gloomy silence, 
but insensibly his face assumed a less | 
melancholy expression, and by degrees 
we combatted this taciturn disposition 
with gentleness and precaution. At last! 
we had the happiness to see disappear in ' 
him this need of intellectual repose, and! 
there was no longer any suspension in 
the labor of his thought but during the’ 
hours of a regular and peaceful sleep 
almost like that of other men. Albert 
recovered the consciousness of his life, 
of his Jove for you and for me, of his 
charity aod his enthusiasm for his fellow 
men and for virtue, of his faith and of 
the necessity that he should cause it to 
triumph. He continued to cherish you 
without bitterness, without mistrust, and 
without regretting all that he had suf- 
fered for you. But, in spite of the care 


he took to reassure us and to show us his! joys in those vast projects, in those bold 


courage and self-denial, we saw clearly 
that his passion had lost none of its in- 
tensity. He had only acquired more: 
moral and physical strength to support; 
it; we did not seek to combat it. Farj 
from this; we united our efforts, Marcus ' 
and I, to give him hape, and we resolved , 


to inform you of the existence of that: 


husband for whom you religiously wore 
mourning not on your garments but in 
your soul. But Albert, with a generous 
resignation and a just sense of his posi- 
tion with regard to you, prevented us 
from hastening. ‘She has never loved 
me with love,’ said he to us; * she had 
pity on me in my agony ; she would not 
without terror and perhaps not without 
despair have bound herself to pass her 
life with me. She would now return to: 
me from a sense of duty. How unhappy 
should I be to deprive her of her liberty, 
of the emotions of her art and perhaps 
of the joys of a new love! It is quite 
enough to have been the object of her 
compassion ; do not reduce me to be that 
of her painful devotedness. Let her 
live; let her know the pleasures of inde- 
pendence, the intoxications of joy, and | 
even greater happiness, if need be! It 
is not for myself that I love her, and if it 
be too true that she is necessary to my 
happiness, I shall know how to give up 
being happy if my sacrifice is for her 
advantage! Besides, was I born for 
happiness? have I a right to it while 
every thing in the world suffers and 
groans? Have I no other duties than 
that of laboring for my own satisfaction ? 
Can I not find in the exercise of those 
duties the strength to forget myself and 
no longer desire anything for myself? 
I wish at least to attempt it; if I fail, 
you will have pity on me, you will 
strive to give me courage ; that will be 
better than to flatter me with vain hopes, 
and to recall to me without ceasing that 
my heart is sick and devoured with the 
selfish desire of being happy. Love me, 
O my friends; bless me, O my mother, 
and do not speak to me of that which 
takes from me all my strength and virtue, ; 
when in spite of myself I feel the sting 
of my torments. I know that the great- 
est evil 1 underwent at Riesenburg was 
that which I inflicted upon others. I 
should again become mad, I should per- 
haps die blaspheming, if I saw Consuelo | 
suffer the anguish which ] knew not how 
to spare to the other objects of my affec- 
tion.’ ` 

t His health appeared completely re- 
established, and other belps thau those of 
my tenderness assisted him to combat his! 
unhappy passion. Marcus and some ofj 
the chiefs of our order initiated him with 
fervor into the mysteries of our enter- 
prise. He found serious and melancholy 


hopes, and especially in those philosophi- 
cal conversations in which, if there was! 
not always an entire similarity of opin-: 
ions between him and his noble friends, į 
he at least felt his soul unite with theirs 
in all that related to deep and ardent feel- 
ing, to the love of good, to the desire 
of justice and truth. This aspiration 


towards ideal things, long repressed and 
driven back in him by the narrow terrors 


‘of his family, found ‘at last a free space 


in which to develop itself, and that de- 
velopment, seconded by noble sympathies, 


-even excited by frank and friendly con- 


tradictions, was the vital atmosphere in 
which he could breathe and act although 
consumed by a secret sorrow. Albert 
has an exceedingly metaphysical mind. 
Nothing had ever pleased him in the 
frivolous life in which selfishness seeks 
its support. He was born for the con- 
templation of the most exalted truths and 
for the practice of the most austere vir- 
tues ; but at the same time, by a perfec- 
tion of moral beauty very rare among 
men, he is endowed with an essentially 
tender and loving soul. Charity is not 
sufficient for him, he requires the affec- 
tions. His love extends to all and yet he 
needs to concenfrate it more particularly 
upon some. He is fanatical in his de- 
votedness ; but there is nothing savage 
in his virtue. Love intoxicates him, 
friendship governs him, and his life is 
fruitfully, inexhaustibly divided between 
the abstract being which he passionately 
reveres under the name of humanity and 
the particular beings whom he cherishes 
with delight. In fine, his sublime heart 
is a centre of love ; all the noble passions 
there find place and live without rivalry. 
If we could represent to ourselves the 
divinity under the aspect of a finite and 
perishable being, I would dare to say 
that the soul of my son is the image of 
the universal soul whom we call Ged. 

“ This is why, a weak human creature, 
infinite in his aspiration and limited in 
his means, he could not live with his 
relatives. If le had not ardently loved 
them, he might have made in the midst 
of them a life apart, a strong aud calm 
faith different from theirs and indulgent 
towards their inoffensive blindness; but 
this strength would have required a cer- 
tain coldness which was as impossible for 
him as it had been for myself. Ie could 
not live isolated in mind and heart; with 
anguish he had invoked their sympathy 
and called with despair for communion 
of ideas betweeu himself and those be- 
ings so dear to him. This is why, en- 
closed alone in the brazen wall of their 
Catholic obstinacy, of their social preju- 
dices and their hatred for the religion of 
equality, he broke himself against their 
bosom with groans; he dried up like a 
plant deprived of dew, calling for the 
rain of heaven which would have given 
him a common existence with the ob- 
jects of his affection. Weary of suffer- 
ing alone, of loving alone, of believing 
and praying alone, he thought he had 
again found life in you, and when you 


` accepted and shared his idcas, he recov- 


ered calmness and reason; but you did 
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not share his feelings, and separation 
from you necessarily reduced him to a 
more profound and more insupportable | 
isolation. His faith, incessantly denied 
and combatted, became a torture beyond 
human strength. Dizziness seized upon! 
him. Unable to temper the most sublime 
essence of his life in souls similar to his ; 
own, he must needs allow himself to 
die. 

“ As soon as he had found these hearts : 
made to comprehend and to second him, 
we were astonished at his gentleness in 
diseussion, at his tolerance, at his confi- 
dence and his modesty. We had feared, 
from his past life, something too savage, 
opinions too personal, a bitterness of 
words respectable in a convinced and 
enthusiastic mind, but dangerous to his! 
progress and hurtful to an association of | 
the nature of ours. He astonished us by 
the candor of his character and the charm 
of his companionship. He, who ren- 
dered us better and stronger by his con- 
versation and teaching, persuaded himself 
that he received all that he gave us.: 
Here he was soon the ohject of a bound- 
less admiration, and you must not be 
astonished that so many persons busied 
themselves in bringing you back to him, 
when you know that his happiness be- 
came the aim of the united cfforts, the 
necessity of all those who approached 
him, were it but for an instant.” 


XXXVI. 


t But the cruel destiny of our race 
was not yet accomplished. Albert waa 
still to suffer, his heart was to blecd eter- 
nally for that family, innocent of all his 
ills, but condemned by a strange fatality 
to crush him while breaking itself against 
him. We had not hidden from him, as 
soon as he had strength to bear the ti- 
dings, the death of his respectable father, 
which happened shortly after his own; 
for I must use this strange expression to 
characterize so strange an event. Albert 
had wept for his father with enthusiastic 
tenderness, with the certainty that he 
had not quitted this life to entcr into the 
nothingness of the paradise or of the hell 
of the Catholics, with the kind of solemn: 
joy which was inspired by the bope of ai 
better and more enlarged life here below 
for that man so pure and so deserving of ! 
tecumpence. He was therefore much 
more afflicted by the abandonment in 
which his other relatives, the baron Fred- 
erick and the canoness Wenceslawa 
were left, than by the departure of his! 
father. He reproached himself for enjoy- : 
ing far from them consolations which j 
they did not share, and he had resolved : 
to go and visit them for some time, to let 
them know the secret of his cure, of his 
miraculous resurrection, and to establish 


t 


‘anticipated us. 


| ed in the eyes of tbe world Jike Amelia, 


them in the most happy manner possible. 
He was ignorant of the disappearance of 
his cousin Amelia, which occurred during 
his illness at Riesenhurg, and which had 
been carefully concealed from him in or- 
der to spare him an additional sorrow. 
We had not thought it best to inform 
him ; we had been ahle to withdraw my 
nicce from a deplorable error, and when 
we were about to seize upon her seducer, 
the pride of the Saxon Rudolstadts had 
They had caused Ame- 
lia to he secretly arrested in the territo- 
ries of Prussia, where she had flattered 
herself she could find a refuge; they had 
delivered her to the rigors of king Fred- 
crick, and that monarch had given them 
a gracious mark of his protection, by con- 
fining an unfortunate young girl in the 
fortress of Spandaw. She had passed 
nearly a year there in a horrihle captivity, 
having had no communication with any 
one, and ought to consider herself fortun- 
ate that the secret of her dishonor was 
closely guarded by the generous protec- 
tion of the gaoler monarch.”” 

“Oh! madam,” interrupted Consuelo 
with emotion, ‘‘is she then still at Span- 
daw? ”? 

t We have succeeded in procuring her 
release. Albert and Liverani could not 
carry her away at the same time with 
yourself, because she was mnch more 
closely watched ; her revolts, her impu- 
dent attempts to escape, her impatience 
and her bursts of passion having aggra- 
vated the rigors of her slavery. But we 
have other means than those to which 
you owed your salvation. Our adepts 
are every where, and some scek the favor 
of courts in order to contribute to the 
success of our designs. We have caused 
to be obtained for Amelia the protection 
of the young margravine of Bareith, sis- 
ter to the king of Prussia, who has asked 
for and obtained her liberty, on promising 
to take charge of her and to be answera- 
ble for her conduct in fature. In a few 
days the young baroncss will be with the 
princess Sophia Wilhelmina, whose 
heart is as good as her tongue is wicked, 
and who will grant to her the same indul- 
gence and the same generosity which she 
has manifested towards the princess of 
Culmbach, another unfortunate, dishonor- 


and like her a victim of the penitentiary 
discipline of the royal fortresses. 

“ Albert was therefore ignorant of the 
misfortunes of his cousin when he took 
the resolution of going to see his uncle 
and his aunt at Giant's castle. He could 
not have realized the inertia of that baron 
Frederick, who had animal strength 
enough to live, to drink, and to hunt, after 
so many disasters, und the devout impas- ‘ 
siveness of that canoness, who feared, 
lest by taking any measures to discover 


‘the canoness say?’ 


a 


her niece, she might give more publicity 
to the scanda! of her adventure. We 
combatted Albert's project from fear, but 
he persisted withont our knowledge. He 
departed one night, leaving for us a letter 
which promised a specdy return. His 
absence was short in fact; but what sor- 
rows did he bring back! 

‘ Concealed under a disguise, he en- 
tered Bohemia and went to surprise the 
solitary Zdenko in the grotto of the 
Schreckenstein. Thence he intended 
writing to his relatives in order to inform 
them of the truth and to prepare them 
for the shock of his return. He knew 
that Amelia was the most courageous as 
well as the most frivolous, and it was to 
her that he intended sending his first mis- 
sive by Zdenko. At the moment of doing 
so and when Zdenko had gone out upon 
the mountain, it was at the approach of 
dawn, he heard the report of a gun and a 
heart-rending cry. He rushed out, and 
the first object that met his view was 
Zdenko bringing back in his arms Cy- 
nabre covered with bluod. To run tow- 
ards his poor old dog without thinking to 
conceal his face, was Albert’s first im- 
pulse; but as he carried the faithful ani- 
mal, mortally wounded, towards the place 
called the Cave of the Monk, he saw run- 
ning towards him, as fast as old age and 
fat would permit, a hunter earnest to 
pick up his game. It was baron Fred- 
erick who, hunting in the covert with the 
first glimmer of day, had taken Cynabre’s 
fawn-colored skin in the twilight for the 
hide of a wild beast. -He had aimed 
through the branches. Alas! his eye 
was stil] true and his hand firm; he had 
touched him, he had put two balls in his 
side. Suddenly he perceived Albert, and 
thinking that he saw a spectre, stopped 
frozen with terror. Having no longer 
the consciousness of a real danger, he re- 
coiled to the brink of the craggy path he 
was following, and rolling over the pre- 
cipice fell broken upon the rocks. He 
expired on the spot at the fatal place 
where the cursed tree, the famous oak of 
the Schreckenstein, called the Hussite, 
formerly witness and accomplice of the 
most horrible catastrophies, had reared its 
head for centuries. 

“ Albert saw his uncle fall, and left 
Zdenko to run to the edge of the abyss. 
He then saw the baron’s followers who 
hastened to raise him while they filled the 
air with their groans, for he gave no 
sign of life. Albert heard these words 
ascend even to him: * He is dead, our 
poor master! Alas, what will madam 
Albert thought no 
longer of himself ; he cried out, he called. 
As soon as he was perceived, a panic- 
terror seized upon the credulous servants, 


| They had already abandoned the body of 


their master and begun te fly, when old 
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Hanz, the most superstitious and also the 
most courageous of all, stopped them 
and said, crossing himself: ‘ My chiid- 
ren, it is not our master Albert who ap- 
pears to us. It is the spirit of the 
Schreckenstein that takes his form to 
make us all perish here if we are cow- 
ards. I saw -him. well; it was he who 
made M. the baron fall. He wished to 
carry off his body to devour it; he is a 
vampire! Come, take heart, my child- 
reo. They say that the devil is a cow- 
ard. I will take aim at hiin ; meanwhile, 
say sir chaplain’s prayer of exorcism.’ 
Saying this, Hanz, having again crossed 
himself several times, raised his gun and 
fired upon Albert, while the other ser- 
vants gathered round the corpse of the 
baron. Happily, Hanz was too much agi- 
tated to take good aim. He acted in a 
kind of delirium. The hall, nevertheleas, 
whistled close to Albert’s head, fur Hanz 
was the best shot in the country, and, if 
he had been cool, would infallibly have 
killed my son. Albert stopped irresolute. 
t Courage, children, courage!’ cried 
Hanz reloading his gun. ‘ Fire at him, 
he is afraid! You will not kill him, 
your balls eannot hit him, but you will 
drive him back, and we shall have time 
to carry off our poor master’s body.’ 

“ Albert, seeing all the guns pointed 
at him, retired into the thicket, and de- 
scendiag the slope of the mountain with- 
out being seen, soon assured himsclf of 
the horrible reality with his own eyes. 
The broken body of his unfortunate uncle 
lay upon the bloody stones. His skull 
was open, and old Hanz cried out with a 
disconsolate voice these borrible words : 
‘Gather up his brains and leave none of 
them upou the rocks, for the vampire's 
dog would come and lick them.’ ‘ Yes, 
yes, there was a dog,’ replied another 
servant, ‘a dug which I took for Cynabre 
at first.’ ‘But Cynabre has disappeared 
evér since the death of count Albert,’ 
said a third; ‘he has not been seen any- 
where since; he must have died in some 
corner, and the Cynabre that we saw up 
there is a shadow, as this vampire is also 
a shadow resembling count Albert. 
Abominable vision! I shall have it al- 
ways before my eyes. Lord God! have 
pity upon us and upon the soul of sir 
baron, dead without the sacraments, from 
the malice of the epirit.’ ‘ Alas! I told 
him some misfortune would happen to 
him,’ resumed Hanz in a lamentable 
tene as he collected the shreds of the 
baroo’s garments with hands dyed in his 
bléod ; ‘ he wanted always to come and 
hunt in this thrice-cursed place! He 
was convinced that because nobody came 
here, all the gaine of the furest found 
shelter heré; and yet God knows that 
there never was any other game on this 
infernal mountain but that which still 


hung, in my youth, upon the branches of 
the oak. Cursed Ilussite! tree of per- 
dition! the fire of heaven has devoured 
it; but so long as there remains a root in 
the earth, the wicked Hussites will come 
here to avenge themselves on the Catho- 
lics. Come, come, make up the litter 
quickly and let us go! we are not safe 
here. Ah! madam the canoness, poor 
mistress, what will become of her! 
Who will dare to present himself first 
before her, and say as on other days: 
‘* Sir baron is returning from the hunt.” 
She will say : “ have breakfast served up 
very quickly.’ Ah! yes, ‘* breakfast.” 
It will be long before any one feels an ap- 
etite in the chateau. Well! well! therc 
are too many misfortunes in this family 
and l know well whence they come, that 
do I.’ 

“ While they were placing the body 
on the litter, Hanz, pressed by questions, 
replied shaking his head: ‘ In that family 
every body was pious, and died in a 
Christian manner up to the day when the 
countess Wanda, to whom, may God be 
merciful, died without confession. Since 
that time all must end in the same way ; 
M. the count Albert did not die in a state 
of grace, whatever they may have said 
to him, and his worthy father bore the 
penalty: he gave up his soul without 
knowing what he did; here is another 
who goes without sacraments, and I'l] 
bet that the canoness will finish also 
without having time to think about it. 
Happily for that holy woman, she is al- 
ways in a state of grace.’ 

“ Albert lost none of this deplorable , 
speech, the rude expression of a real 
sorrow and the terrible reflection of the 
fanatical horror with which we were both | 
regarded at Riesenburg. Long struck! 
with stupor, he saw the gloomy train dis- 
appear afar in the paths of the ravine, 
and did not dare to follow it, although he 
folt that io the natural order of things he 
should have been the first to carry the 
sad tidings to his old aunt, that he might 
comfort her in her mortal sadness. But 
it is very certain that if he had done so, 
his apparition would have struck her with 
death or insanity. He eunderstood this 
and retired despairing to his cavern, 
where Zdenko, who had seen nothing of 
the more serious accident of that fatal 
morning, was busy bathing Cynabre’s 
wound; but it was too late. Cynabre, 
on seeing his master return, uttered a 
groan of distress, crawled to him in 
spite of his broken loins, and expired at 
his feet as he received his last caresses. 
Four days afterwards we saw Albert re- 
turn, pale and overpowered by these new 
blows. He remained several days with- 


out speaking and without weeping. At 
last his tears flowed on my bosom. ‘I 
am cursed among men, 


‘and it seems that God wishes to close 
against me this world ia which I ought 
not to have loved any one. I can no 
longer appear iu it without occasioning 
horror, death or madness. The die is 
cast; I must not again see those who 
wok care of my childhood. Their ideas 
of the separation of the soul and body 
are so absolute, so frightful, that they 
prefer to believe me forever chained in 
the tomb rather than be exposed to see 
again my ominous features. Strange and 
horrible notion of life! The dead be- 
coine objects of hatred to those who have 
most cherished them, and if their spectres 
appear, they are supposed to be vomited 
by hell instead of being believed to be 
sent by heaven. O my poor uncle! O 
my noble father! You were heretics in 
my eyes as I was in yours; and yet if 
you should appear to me, if I had the 
happiness again to see your image de- 
stroyed by death, I should receive it on 
my knees, I should extend my arms to it, 
T should think it detached from the bosom 
of God where souls go to be renewed, 
and where forms are recomposed. I 
would not say to you your abominable 
formulas of dismissal and malediction, 
impious exorcisms of fear and- abandon- 
ment; on the contrary, I would call to 
you; I would wish to contemplate you 
with love and to retain you about me as 
succoring influences. O my mother, it 
is determined! I must be dead to them, 
and they must die through my means, or 
without me.’ 

“ Albert had not left his country before 
bcing assured that the canoness had re- 
sisted this last shock of misfortune. 
That old woman, as diseased and as 
strongly constituted ae myself, also 
knows how to live from a feeling of duty. 
Respectable in her convictions and in her 
misfortunes, she counts with resignation 
the bitter days which God still imposes 
upon her. But in ber sorrow she pre- 
serves a certain stiffuess of pride which 
survives the affections. She lately said 
to a person who wrote of it to us: ‘If 
we did not endure life from a sense of 
duty, it would still be necessary to en- 
dure it from regard to propriety.’ This 
sentence describes to you all the canoness. 
Thencefurth Albert no longer thought of 
leaving us, and his courage seemed to in- 
crease with his trials. He even seemed 
to have overcome his love, and throwing 
himself into an entirely philosophical 
life, he no longer appeared interested in 
anything but religion, moral science and 
revolutionary actions; he gave himself 
up to the most serious labors, and his 
vast intellect thus received a development 
as serene and magnificent as his sad heart 
had had an excessive and feverish one 
when far from us. This strange man, 


> said he to me,{ whose delirium had distnayed Catholic 
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souls, became a torch of wisdom for 
minds of a superior order. He was in- 


itiated into the most private confidences ; 


of the Invisibles and took rank among 


the chiefs and fathers of this new church. : 


He brought to them many lights which 
they received with love and gratitude. 
The reforms which he proposed were as- 
sented to, and inthe exercise of a faith 
militant he returned to the hope and the 
serenity of mind which makes heroes 
and martyrs. 

“ We thought we had triumphed over 
his love for you, so much care had he ta- 
ken to conceal from us his struggles and 
his sufferings. But one day the corres- 
pondence of the adepts, which it was no 
longer possible to withhold from him, 
brought to our sanctuary a notice, which 
was very cruel, in spite of the uncertain- 
ty with which it remained surrounded. 
You were considered in the mind of some 
persons at Berlin as the mistress of the 
king of Prussia, and appearances did not 


contradict, this supposition; Albert said ; 


nothing, and became pale. 

‘6 My well-beloved friend,’ said he to 
me, after some moments’ silence, ‘this 
time you will let me depart without fear ; 
the duty of my love calls me to Berlin; 
my place is by the side of her whom I 
love and who has accepted my protection. 
I do not arrogate to myself any right over 
her; if she be intoxicated by the sad 
honor that is attributed to her, I shall not 
employ any authority to induce her to re- 
nounce it; but if, as I am certain, she is 
surrounded with snares and dangers, I 
shall know how to save her from them.’ 

“t Stop, Albert,” said I to him, ‘ and 
dread the power of that fatal passion 


which has already wrought you so much | 
suffering; the evil which will come to 


you from that direction is the only one 
that is beyond your strength. I see well 
that you no longer live but by your vir- 
tue and your love. If that love perish in 
you will virtue suffice yout’ * And why 
should my love perish?’ returned Albert 
with enthusiasm: ‘you then think that 
she may have already ccased to be wor- 
thy of it!’ ‘And if it were so, Albert, 
what would you do?’ He smiled with 
those pale lips and that brilliant glance, 


which are given him by his strong and | 


sorrowful enthusiasm. ‘ If it were so,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ I sbould continue to love her, 


for the past is not a dream that is effaced | 


in me, and you know that I have often 
confounded it with the present so far as 
to be no longer able to distinguish one 
from the other. Well, I would again do 
so; I would love in the past that angel 
face, that poet soul, by which my dark 
life has been lighted and suddenly in- 
flamed. And I should not perceive that 
the past is behind me; I should preserve 
in my bosom its burning trace ; the erring 


: Ye-assured respecting your position. 
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being, the falling angel would still in- 
spire me with so much solicitude and 
tenderness that my life should be conse- 
crated to the work of consoling her for 
her fall and removing her from the con- 
tempt of cruel men!” 

*« Albert departed for Berlin with sev- 
eral of our friends, and had for a pretext; 
with the princess Amelia, his protectress, 
to converse with her about Trenck, then 
a prisoner at Glatz, and abont the mason- 
ic operations into which she was initiated. 
You saw him presiding over a lodge of 
Rosicrucians, and he did not know at the 
time that Cagliostro, informed in spite of 
us respecting his secrets, had made use of; 
that circumstance to bewilder your rea- 
son by secretly causing you to see him as 
a spectre. From this sole fact of having 
allowed a profane person to cast a glance : 
upon the mosonic mysteries, the intrigu- 
ing Cagliostro would have deserved to 
be forever excluded from them. But it 
was unknown for a long time, and you 
must remember the terror he experienced 
while conducting you to the precincts of 
the zemple. The punishments due to this 
treachery are rigorously inflicted by the 
adepts, and the magician, in making the 
mysteries of his order serve as pretended 
prodigies of his marvellous art, risked 
perhaps his life, certainly at Jeast his 
great reputation as a necromancer, for he 
would have been unmasked and driven 
away immediately. 

“In the short and mysterions stay į 
which he made in Berlin at that period, 
Albert was enabled to penetrate your ac- 
tions and your thoughts sufficiently to be 
He 
watched you closely without your knowl- 
edge, and returned tranquil in appearance 
but more ardently in love than ever. 
During several months he travelled in for- 
eign countries and served our cause with 
activity. But having been warned. that 
some intriguers, perhaps spies of the king 
of Prussia, were endeavoring to frame at 
Berlin a particular conspiracy, dangerous 
to the existence of masonry and probably 
fatal to prince Henry and to his sister the 
abbess of Quedlimburg, Albert hastened 
thither, in ordef*te warn those princes of | 
the absurdity of such an attempt, and to 
put them on their guard against the 
snare which it seemed to cover. You 
saw him then; and, though terrified at 
his apparition, you showed so much: cour- 
age afterwards, and you expressed to his 
friends so much devotedness and respect 
for his memory, that he recovered the 
hope of being loved by you. It was 
therefore resolved that you should be in- 
formed of the truth of his existence by a 
succession of mysterious revelations. 
He was often near you, and even hidden 
in your apartment during your stormy 
conferences with the king. In the mean- | 


while the conspirators became irritated by 
the obstacles which Albert and his friends 
presented to their culpable or foolish de- 
signs. Frederick lI. conceived suspi- 
cions. The appearance of the sweeper, 
that spectre which all conspirators set in 
motion in the galleries of the palace in 
order to create disorder and fear, awak- 
ened his watchfulness. The creation of 
a masonic lodge at the head of which 
prince Henry placed himself, and which 
was found, at the first, in an opposition of 
doctrines with that over which the king 
presides in person, appeared to the latter 
an act significative of revolt, and perhaps, 
in fact, that creation of a new lodge was 
a clumsy mask assumed by certain con- 
spirators, or an attempt to compromise 
illustrious personages. Happily they 
saved themselves from it, and the king, 
apparently furious at finding only obseare 
criminals, but secretly satisfied at not 
having to he severe towards his own fam- 
ilv, wished at least to make an example. 
My son, the most innocent of all, was ar- 
rested and transferred to Spandaw, al- 
most at the same time with yourself, 
whose innocence was not less apparent, 
but you were hoth guilty of not being 
willing to save yourselves at the exponse 
of any one, and you paid for all the 
others. You passed several months in 
prison not far from Albert's cell, and you 
must have heard the passionate accents 
of his violin, as he also heard those of 
your voice. He had prompt and certain 
means of escape at his command; but he 
did not wieh to use them before having 
secured yours. The key of gold is more 
powerful than all the bolts of the royal 
prisons: and the Prussian gaolers, for the 
most part discontented soldiers, or officers 
in disgrace, are very easily corrupted. 
Albert escape] at the same time with 
yourself, but you did not see him; and 
for reasons which you wil] know hereaf- 
ter, Liverani was charged to bring You 
here. Now you know the rest. Albert 
loves you more than ever; but he lovea 
you more than he does himself, and he 
will be a thousand times less unhappy at 
your happiness with another than he 
would be at his own, did you not share it. 
The moral and philosophical laws, the 
religious authority under which you are 
both placed henceforth, permit his sacri- 
fice and render your choice free and re- 
spectable. Choose then, my daughter; 
but remember that Albert’s mother re- 
quests you on her knees not to do injus- 
tice to the sublime candor of her son by 
making for him a sacrifice, the bitlernéss 
of which would fall upon his life. 
Your desertion will make him suffer, 
but your pity, without your love, 
will kill him. The hour has come for 
you to pronounce. I must not know 
your decision. Pass into your chamber ; 
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you will there find two very different cos- 
tumes: that which yor choose will de- 
cide the lot of my son.” 

‘*And which of the two must signify 
wy divorce from him?” asked Consuelo 
trembling. 

“I was to have informed you; but I 
will not. I wish to know if you will di- 
vine it.” 

The countess Wanda, having thus: 
spoken, resumed her mask, pressed Con- 
suelo to her heart and rapidly departed. 

To be Continued. 


EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


Our own conviction of the moral impossibili- 
ty of truly educating or morally improving the | 
destitute portion of mankind, until they shall | 
have first been elevated above their present 
condition of want and misery, need hardly be 
re-stated. We have presented it in so many 
forms, and so much to the annoyance of many | 
worthy patrone, who can’t imagine what busi- | 
ness a political journal has to meddle with such 
matters, that we will not farther tax their for- | 
bearance by reiterating at this time our views, 
Instead of this we will ask the attention of our: 
readers-— those who hope for radical changes 
in our Social Economy as well as those who 
dread or detest all mention of them—to the 
following extract from the leading article (Nov. 
27th) of the London Times, the ablest, wealthi- 
est, and most powerful journal issued in the En- 
glish tongue. The Editor is commenting ona: 
communication of more than two columns in 
the same paper, which points out in a kindred 
spirit but more in detail, the Social obstacles to 
the Education of the Poor, and after a brief} 
survey of the ground, goes ou to say : 


Tt is, in fact, the whole of the rural 
ménage which constitutes the schoo]. It 
is folly to fix one’s attention on one 
small building, and call it the school of! 
rural life ; on one little man, whose chief 
scholarship consista in his unfitness for 
any other employment, and call him the 
teacher; or on three or four years, end-| 
ing at the age of eight or nine, and call | 
them the education of the villiger. Take: 
the whole sphere, take all its circum- 
stances, all its opportunities and tempta- | 
tions. That is the true school of life. 
The facts of the case will not adjust 
themselves to our theory. We can no 
more provide for the moral training of 
the plowboy by giving him that stunted | 
technicslity which we call a religious! 
education, while we leave the bulk of his | 
youthful time and interests at the mercy 
of corrupting and degrading influences, 
thao the drunkard can secure himself 
from the effects of daily excess by an! 
occasional draught of the pure element, ; 
or by having gone through a milk-and- 
water treatment between the ages of five | 
and nine. Discipline comprehends every 
thing that actually teaches. 

What, then, can be done by churches 
built on the most genuine models, and 
arranged on the most orthodox plan, or 
by achools conducted on the most scienti- 
fic principles, when the whole teaching 
of the village, which is the laborer’s 
little world, pulls the other way? Ex- | 
eessive penury, precarious employment, 
the denial of common charity in the hour | 
of visitation, the frequent spectacle ofj 
calamity unfriended and crime unre- 


ias they are too old for the school- 


| must most surely contaminate them. Re- 


proved, habitations that preclude habits! 
of decency and cleanliness, and a system | 
of public relief which confounds all the! 
distinctions of morality, constitute a giant 
whole, compared with which the Sunday‘ 
service and the national school are impo-! 
tent and ridiculous. What can be more, 
painfully true than the following ? 


“ Now follow the child home ; in how: 
many of our villages aud towns will you: 
find it placed under a force of circum-. 
stances, that, unless it be blind and deaf, 
must force on it a knowledge, by ear and 
by eye, of evil, destructive of every de- 
cency of habit or purity of thought! 
Not only in the cottage and the lodging 
is this the casc, but go to the national 
tefuges for the indigent—the union! 
houses ; and you will find in them a sys- 
tem pursued that the highest pressure of; 
the world’s worst contamination could 
hardly exceed, any where in the world's 
worst abodes of vice. So herded to- 
gether are the abandoned in these estab- 
lshments, that all degrecs of vice are: 
soon lost; the woman the victim of the 
seducer, the mother of one child, is made 
to keep company with the oldest and 
worst sinners of the street; girls, as soon 


room, are placed among just that species 
of adult company which at their age 


spectable women who have been forced 
for a time to mingle with this herd, have 
told me of horrors in word and deed 
which defy all description. The head of! 
a very large union-house latcly told me 
such things of the female wards in it as; 
would disgrace the worst dens in St. 
Giles’s. Are these things unknown? 
No, they are forever quoted to prove the, 
shamelessness of the lower orders. Let 
us go to the villages from which these 
houses are filled, and let us see how 
things are there. 

‘(Js it not notorious that, very gener- 
ally, the cottages in which the poor dwell ; 
are so constructed that anything like a! 
separation of the sexes at night is next; 
to impossible? Js it not the fact that in, 
ten thousand cases, father, mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters are furced to undress and 
lie down to rest in one and the samej 
room? So common is this state of things, 
that I am satisfied it has affected the, 
whole tone of feeling of the upper toward 
the lower classes: we have got into a! 
way of thinking depravity, like rags and 
broken windows, to he the regular, if not 
the natural accompaniment of poverty.” 


We forbear from following our corres- 
pondent into the melancholy incidents 
with which he illustrates the above, and 
to which he has added names, places, and 
other particulars in a private note. The: 
statement is strong enough as it stands, ; 
and will approve itself to the experience 
of every enlightened and generous person ' 
acquainted with the dwelling and the j 
habits of the rural poor. It is not too! 
much to say that the condition of the cot- 
tages in a large portion of the south of: 
England car hardly be accounted for on 
any other supposition than a perfect in- ; 
difference, not to say more, on the part! 
of owners, to the health and morals of; 
the inhabitants. *‘ lı is impossible to be, 
decent!’’ is the common language of} 
the poor, cooped up as they are, male! 
and female, old and young, married and! 
single, innocent and fallen, a dozen.in a; 
few cubic yarda of physical and moral 
infection. ‘It is impossible to be de- 


' three feet of the slanting roof? 


cent!” and the result almost too uni- 
formly shows how true the assertion, or 
how ready the excuse. What avails it 
that educational and ecclesiaslic commis- 
sioners are measuring with the nicest 
care the quantity of atmospheric space to 
be assigned to the human unit in the 
school and the church, when whole fain- 
ilies are sleeping, winter and summer, 
almost in contact and within two and 
If woe 


‘are to have a new inquiry into the edu- 


calion of the country, in the name of 
truth and common sense, let it compre- 
bend all that actually constitutes educa- 
tion; otherwise we shall certainly find 


‘that we are only pulling down with one 


hand what we are attempting to hold up 


j with the other. 


Might not ‘ The Times of America’ derive 
some valuable hints from the above 1— Tribune. 


For the Harbinger. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 


ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Continued.) 
UNITY. ( Continued.) 

Unity has three Physical branches : 

I. Unity of Man with the Planets and 
masses of matter, through attraction of 
Gravity, which he owns in comman 
with them. 

I]. Unity with the Particles of matter, 
through co-ordination of the attraction 
of Cohesion to the elements of his 
frame. ó 

HI. Unity with the Atoms of matter, 
through co-ordination of the attraction 
of Affinity specific to them. 

One Organic branch: — External, with 
vegetable and animal organisms, through 
the assimilative attractions specific to 
each tissue. — Internal, by sympathy of 
the organs with each other through the 


, ganglionic nerve, in an integral health or 
| disease. 


Five Sensitive branches : — Through 
the attractions of Sight, Hearing, Smell, 
Taste, and Touch. 

Ist. Active Unity, or co-operation with 
external nature related to the soul through 
its senses — 

By regency over the kingdoms of earth, 
water, and air, and subjection of the 


‘elements to man’s uses, through devel- 
‘opment. of synthetic science, embracing 


in its applications to co-operative indus- 
try,— the integral culture of the earth; 
exploration of mineral and vegetable pro- 
ducts, and interchange of them between 
nations ; attraction of wild animals, bith- 
erto destructive or untamable, tothe friend- 
ly neighborhood of man who shall have 
attained to the dignity of his true life; 
connections of all countries through spher- 
ical lines of travel and communication by 
reads, navigation, telegraph, carrier birds, 
&c.; creations of art, in music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, perfumery, and 
culinary branches, whose luxuries will be 
extended to all through the architectural 
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arrangements and unitary social life of 
the Phalanx. 

2d. Passive Unity —through universal 
appreciation and sympathetic enjoyment 
of luxuries spuntaneously offered by na- 
ture or produced by art. 

3d. Typical Unity. By man’s posses- 
sion, in his integral development, of all 
the grades and varieties of sensation 
which inferior creaturee now possess: 
as the sight of the inule and goat adapted 
to precipices, which the mason now ac- 
quires; or the antennal language of the 
sat and bee, already attained by those 
delicately organized individuals who nn- 
derstand by simple touch the organic and 
spiritual state of others, and to whom 
even a sealed letter, written by a distant 
stranger, suffices to unlock the most inti- 
mate secrets of character. 

(It is evident that this faculty has been 
exclusively calculated for a state of soci- 
ety when truth shall no longer be feared, 
and when universal confidence, resulting 
from unity of interests, shall replace the 
present universal distrust resulting from 
incoherence of interests.) 

Four Affectional branches: — Developed 
in the interlocking of society by the at- 
tractions of Ambition, Friendship, Love, 
and the Family Sentiment, in the pas- 
sional harmonies of the serial hierarchy. 

Internal Unity, by co-operation of each 
passion to furnish for the rest the best 
conditions of development. Example : 
Numa is a modest artizan, whose con- 
structive talents, evinced in the far-sight- 
ed combinations of his industrial opera- 
tions, have gained him the election to the 
command of an industrial army, (‘‘ the 
tools to him who can use them,’’) which 
is proceeding to culonize in the Alleghany 
valley. This position enables him to em- 
ploy to advantage a brother’s favorite bent 
for mineral exploration—to collect around 
him a choice band of friends: the prestige 
of the affair, and its evolution of noble 
traits dormant in his character, ensures his 
success in an arduous courtship, hither- 
to doubtful. Numa owes these successes 
to the mechanism of the industrial series, 
which in its corporate group labor easily 
distinguishes excellence, and whose inte- 
rest leads it to employ in the management 
of its most important business the man 
thus quatified as a natural chief, and 
which in the hierarchy of successive ad- 
vancements from the chiefship of the 
group to that of the scries of the first 
power, theuce to that of the second 
power, and so on in gradation; elects 
each chief from among the chiefs of the 
Jast series, sifted men, who have served 
up to it, and who are qualified by their 
personal and business intercourse to judge 
of each other, as was the original group 
of its chief. In the isolated labor of our 
societies, Numa, being a modest, practical 


man, and not an intriguing demagogue, 
would have stood small chance to become 
known ; never stepping out of his sphere 
to acquire popularity, he might have 
passed through life an obscure artizan. 
In the series, the success of his ambition 
in industrial merit gains him honors, 
turns the scale of love in his favor, and 
draws closer by bonds of interest the ties 
of family and friendship. 

Considered in relation to the different 
parties eoncerned, this also illustrates the 
External Unity of the passions, by their 
coincident gratification of many by the 
circumstance favorable to one individual. 

Jt is not pretended that this character 
is entirely confined to the series, or that 
it will always to the same extent there 
exist ; but the corporate industry in em- 
passioned groups, and the hierarchy of 
elections in very numerous cepartments, 
afford abundant chances and compensa- 
tions. 

The typical unity of the passions will 
be shown in this society, in the develop- 
ment of the enthusiasm for social labors, 
now typed in the aut and bee, in the 
dog’s fidelity, the elephant’s honor, the 
dove’s connubial truth, the stork’s pater- 
na] piety ; with higher passional charac- 
ters possessed by the animals of future 
harmonie creations, hitherto precluded by 
the perversity of our race in preferring 
the arbitrary legislations of kings, priests 
and moralists with their inherent results 
of poverty, fraud, oppression, war, vitia- 
tion of soils and climates, generation of 
diseases, circles of error and prejudice, 
general egotism and social duplicity, to 
the divine government by attraction, based 
on the organized unity of interest which 
inevitably results from any living belief 
in the unity and universality of God's 
previdence.* 

Three Intellectual or Distributive branch- 
es of Unity: —Uuity, as among the af- 
fective attractions, cousists in the provi- 
sion by each faculty for the development 
of the rest, and of each individual for 
those of his co-operators, of their harmon- 
ic action and the enjoyments thereon con- 
sequent. Example: The Cabalist Pas- 
sion, whose proxince is the creation of 


* The industrial relations of the socicties of 
incoherance, whose principle ie “every man for 
himeelf,” correspond to the lowest and most 
rudimental form of religion — Fetichism, where 
man, recognizing no unitary law or providence, 
makes to himself a private god at war with 
those of all other men, whose symbol may be 
indifferently a stone, a block, a clove of Garlic. 
The symbolism has passed away, but the indi- 
vidualizing spirit of Fetichism has, in the usual 
course of speculative belichs, left its organization 
remaining in our practical life, whilst a unitary 
religion, embodying the Judeao-Christian doc- 
trine of Universal Love, shines, the torch-bearer 
of humanity, far in advance of its actual insti- 


tutions. 


discords by discriminative selection, is 
highly developed in Phebe, a prominent 


i figurante in the series of the more artist- 


ic industry, which leads to the useful 
through the beautiful. It causes her to 
cabal in the group of the lily to which 
she is attached, and form a party exclu- 
sively devoting themselves to the water- 
lily. The very act of separating from 
the main corps, the pride of sustaining 
brilliaatly their taste and independent po- 
sition, induce them to extraordinary ef- 
forts in overcoming the difficulties of an 
acquatie location, and obtaining their 
plants from the stream, &c. This may 
attract and enrol among them certain 
stout ditchers from the other extreme of 
the serial ranks among the devotees of 
the difficult, dirty and useful; B piquant 
eontrast of character which will raise the 
Composite or Corporate passion, already 
heightened by the more entire union 
among themselves, in their specific taste, 
to enthusiasm by the fusion of these con- 
trasted elements in the labor of the 
group. The water-lily being one of the 
sacred emblems in that part of the unita- 
ry worship, which recognizes peculiarly 
the passion of Love, it is natural that the 
labor it requires should bring together 
those contrasted temperaments which af- 
ford love its specific sphere of attraction. 
It will also be a fascinating variety to 
these rough fellows, thus incidentally to 
find themselves in a new province, per- 
haps even sometimes officiating in the 
ceremonies of the temple, of which the 
fair chief of the group may be priestess. 
We remark here as a general principle 
that the selection of a special branch of 
industry by the cabalist, limits in propor- 
tion to the minutencss of the subdivision 
of labor, the time required by the func- 
tion, thus perfectly coinciding with the 
attraction for frequent change. Thus in 
the series docs each distributive passion 
contribute to unity, the cabalistic prefer- 
ences of emulous groups to the corporate 
enthusiasm among the members of each, 
and to the formation of many series by 
their successive alternations, whilst at 
every step some new sphere is created for 
ambition, or friendship, or love, or the 
family sentiment, and the product of the 
labors performed under these combined 
attractions which empassion eyery pur- 
suit, create a magnificent luaury or sphere 
of sensuous harmony in which those, 
who in the serial order governed directly 
by the will of God as revealed in attrac- 
tion, have realized his kingdom upon 
earth, shall be clothed in all beauty of 
art and nature, as the natural ont-flowing 
of their inward life. 

Typical unity of the Distributive at- 
tractions-— consists in their correspon- 
dence with the principles of discord, ac- 
cord and variety, which, repeated by na- 


principles of our science and art, and in 
a more special point of view, correspon- į 
dence with the selecting, combining and 
alternating instincts of the animal, vege- 
table and mineral world. 


The adaptation of the Distributive į 


principles to the affective and the sensitive ! 


or material, in the serial order, consti- | 
tutes its Typical unity with the mathe-; 
matical principle of the nniverse, as co- 
ordinated to the active forces and the pas- 
sive matter, and completes the circle ofj 
unity in the Pivotal Y, or unity of Man 
with God. In the attainment of this 
pnity, Man in his integral manifestation 
through the kingdom of nature, will in 
the regency of the earth type the omni- 
potence of God in the universe, whilst 
the limitations of his consciousness by 
matter, distance and time ever recede be- 
fore the faculties of his progressive spirit- 
ual development. 

It is needless to dwell an the impossi- 
bility for any individual to attain this 
unity during. the ages of incoherence. 
Christ is Humanity’s highest ideal of it; 
but Christianity unembodied in a mechan- 
ism of united material interests, has been 
necessarily hitherto a religion of sacrifice, | 
of opposition between the component 
principles of our nature; getting man at 
variaoce with himself and with his broth- 
er, and sometimes sacrificing not only the} 
sensuous attractions, but all private sym- Í 
pathies, in its efforts to attain the highest 
ends, unity with God. Of the life of 
Man, embodying the principle of unity | 
in variety, there is oue central fact; 
namely, that itis struggling towards, or 
departing from unity with its source. 

By no atheistical quibbles about the 
personality of God, nor vague obscurant | 
definitions, can any man escape this issue. 
Our own nature compels ug to recognize į 
this eternal Trinity — 

1. A passive principle, Matter. 

2. An active principle, Force, (Attrac- 
tion or Love in its various manifestations. ) 

3. A mathematical principle, Order, or 
Wisdom, which regulates the uniform ac- 
tion of these forces under given conditions, 
and constitutes the foundation ofall science. 

Seusation, Sentiment, Intelligence, 
manifest Him every where. * Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit! or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” ‘If I 
ascend into heaven thou art there, if I 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art, 
there.” “IfI take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy hand lead me and | 
thy right hand shall hold me.” * If I say 
surely the darkness shall cover me, even | 
the night shall be light about me.” “I, 
wil] praise thee for I am fearfully and, 
wonderfully made, marvellous are thy 


‘TI awake I am still with thee.”’ 


works, and that my soul knoweth right 


from thee when I was made in secret and 
curiously wrought in the Jowest parts of 
the earth *' (auity of mineral with organ- ; 
ie life,) “ Thine eyes did see my sub-. 
stance being yet imperfect, and in thy; 
books all my members were written, i; 
which in 
when as yet there was none of them. ”: 
“How precious also are thy thoughts. 
unto me O God? How great is the sum 
of them! If l should count them they 
are more in number than the stars, when 


continuance were fashioned 


Quarles compares man's life to an or- 
gan, ‘“ we touch the keys and act; God 
blows the bellows. As we thrive in 
skill, our actions prove like music good 
or ill.” 

This blowing of life's bellows is a con- 
stant unity with God common to all crea- ; 
tures at all times ; but it is for the volun- ' 
tary coaction which the individual man: 
possesses in a limited degree, and the 
collective man to an immense extent, 
though both subject to the same limita- 
tions of altraction which circumscribe the 


jorbits of the planets; to bring life into 
' convergence with the higher aims of at-. 


traction for universal unity and harmony ' 


‘in the serial order adapted to it. The 


first spiritual development of the senti-, 
ment of unity is a subtle, aspiring, ecstat- 
ic consciousness awakened in the soul by ; 
any manifestation of force or beauty ; , 
by the thunder, the ocean, or the dewy ' 
flush of morn, the patriarch oak, or 
the clustering rose, the loveliness of wo-, 
man or the majesty of truthful man. 
Even through the clouds that obscure 
this sad morning of humanity, we catch 
glimpses of the blue heaven that shines: 
over all. They show us clear and far! 
the glory and the duty af life, and send 
us on our path stronger in faith, They 
pass as the organic tension of our life, 
subsides, or the first careless or unholy 
action banishes them. There is a more. 
permanent sentiment of unity proceeding 
from a clean heart and a life which habit- 
ually recognizes the promptings of the 
Divine within us. Then the ecstatic and 
clear-sighted moments come oftener, and: 
life grows more serene from a self-respect 
and consciousness of support. This is 
in the language of the church the state 
of grace. This tends towards the more 
and more entire spiritual unity with God, 
or incarnation of the divine in the human 
symbolized by the bread and wine of the 
sacrament as the body and blood of 
Christ the divine man. As we acquire 
this spirit all the aims of our life con- 
verge towards the ends of universal unity. 
It is the faith of Paul which implies 
works. It not only enfolds in its sphere 
the passions of Ambition, Friendship, 
Love and the Family sentiment, but cou- 


‘powers, nor principalities, 
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fuod that we eat, and speaks with God 
through flowers and music, the harmon- 
ies of motion, and every avenue of sense. 
It was the perception of this glorious 
truth of our future destiny, without the 
recognition of its incompatibility with the 
ages of incoherence, which gave birth to 
that half monstrous, half beroic creed 
amung the Antinumians of Cromwell's 
day, and still met with among certain or- 
ganizations, whether intellectually con- 
fessed or not, that they are the elect of 
God who can do no wrong. 

It is perhaps a privilege inherent in 
the soul, that under no possible circum- 
stances of sensual or spiritual privation it 
can be quite shut out from prophetical 
visitings of this higher and all-including 
coincidence of destiny with attraction, a 
rest and trust in God compatible with the 
highest action, which descends as the 
dove of the Holy spirit into the broken 
heart. ‘ Neither life, nor death, nor 
nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us” wholly from this unity with oar 
life's source. It is a noble error, though 
not less fatal for its nobleness, which has 
caused the church, and beautiful spirits of 
all ages, in their intense appreciation of 
this divine right, to assert man’s indepen- 
dance of ‘‘ circumstance, that unspiritual 
zod and miscreator’’ and has prevented 
them from recognizing that this sentiment 
of the Heavenly order can only be em- 
bodied in our daily life, and made, like 
God's air and light, free to all, by so or 
ganizing society that unity of the lower 


‘but more immediate interests of the sen- 


ses and human affections should conduce 
to its permanence instead of as now con- 


_flicting with it. 


Was it not said to the Jews ‘‘ Go first 
and be reconciled to thy brother” before 
they were allowed to bring their sacrifice 
to God's altar? 

All snatches of the soul’s true life 
during the ages of incoherence are given 
to inspire us with the noble ambition to 
make all our present life and this terres- 
trial sphere an act of worship, and a tem- 
ple where the spirit of God should ever 
rest as in the Ifoly of Holies of Israel's 
temple. 


Da. FRanxurin’s View or War. In 
what light we are viewed by superior be- 
ings, may be gatbered from a piece of West 
India news, which possibly has not reached 
you. A young angel of distinction, being 
sent down to this world on some important 
business, for the first time, had an old cou- 
rier spirit assigned him for his guide; they 
arrived over the scas of Martinico io the 
middle of the long day of obstinate fight be- 
tween the fleets of Rodney and DeGrasse. 
When through the clouds of smoke he saw 
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the fire of the guns, the decks covered with 
mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dying; 
the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the 
air; and the quantity of pain, misery, and 
destruction the crews yet alive were thus 
with so much eagerness dealing round to 
one another, he turned angrily to his guide 
and said: ‘* You blundering blockhead ! you 
undertook to conduct me to the earth, and 
you have brought me into hell?” ‘No, 
sir,” says the the guide, “ I have made no 
mistake, thir is the earth, and these are men. 
Devils never treat one another in this cruel 
manner; they have more sense, and morc 
of what men vainly call humanity.”— Let- 
ter to Dr. Priestly. 


Misery. We happened to be out at an 
unusual late hour last night (it was near one 
o‘clock,) and while on our way home, we 
witnessed the following picture. In passing 
one of the most splendid mansions in the 
upper part of Broadway, our attention was 
attracted by a singular looking object, which 
we thought was attempting to effect an en- 
trance into the house. Curiosity led us to 
draw near, when we beheld a group of three 
little girls nestled in the corner of the mar- 
ble door way. One of them appeared to he 
about twelve years of age, and the other 
two had perhaps seen fiye and nine years. 
The former was seated in the Turkish fash- 
ion on the coarse matting, apparently half 
asleep, while the heads of the two latter 
were pillowed on her lap, and both were 
evidently enjoying a deep dream of peace 
and comfort. As we remembered the mag- 
nificent entertainment in which we had just 
participated, and thought of the place and 
picture before us, and of the night and the 
hour, we could hardly believe our senses, 
and almost fancied we were in a dream. 
But the sleet that beat upon our head re- 
minded us that it was real, and that we must 
make an effort to relieve the vagrant chil- 
dren from their miserable condition, for they 
were hungry and almost naked,— all of them 
were bure-footed. 

After some difficulty we chanced to find 
a Police watchman, when we wakened the 
children and asked them about their home. 
lt was with much reluctance that they told 
us where their parents resided, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that we could in- 
duce them to accompany us. We succeed- 
ed, however, in taking them home, a filthy 
room in a comfortless hovel, where we be- 
held the following picture. On a bed of 
straw lay the father of these children, in a 
state of intoxication, and on the floor, in one 
corner of the room, was the mother moaning 
with pain, and bleeding from wounds which 
had been inflicted by her cruel husband. 
One of the little girls told us that they had 
not as much as they wanted to eat for more 
than ten days,— that they had been forced 
into the street for the purpose of begging, 
and that the scene before us was an old story 
to them. 

Our happier readers, it is probable, can 
scarcely believe that such things actually 
exist in the Christian city of New York; or 


believing, can hardly prevent them but by: 
drying up the resources of such crime and 
misery. Rum is at the bottom of all this, | 
‘and only the expulsion of rum can prevent 
it.— N. Y. Express. 


M. Guizor. No one can better illustrate | 
the superiority of moral over physical beau- i 
ty; M. Guizot is a pigmy in stature, his 
clothes though neat are ill made, and the 
tails of his coat are long enough for a giant. | 
Still, at first sight he commands respect, and | 
nothing can be more engaging than the mild, 
kindly look of his fine eyes. He always; 
carries his head thrown back; his contem- 
plation seems fixed upon the heavens, as if 
from thence he had descended and there 
he was to return. But it is when excited 
that M. Guizot’s appearance becomes im- 
posing. When he ascends the tribune, in 
the Chamber of Deputies, raises his hand, 
and fixes his eagle glance upon the rebel- 
lious spirits in those stormy precints, every 
enemy seems to quail, and such silence and 
observance prevail, that you might hear the 
buzzing of a fy against the fan light. The 
impression, however, becomes far more iin- 
; posing when his sonorous and harmonious 
voice, and his accent of command, convey to 
his hearers the dictates of an intellect fraught 
with practical views, and full of home 


continuous and irresistible. 


ANECDOTE or Dr. Norr or Union 
CoLLEGE. On an evening preceding 
Thanksgiving, not many years ago, two stu- 
dents left the colleges, with the most foul 
intent of procuring some of the Doctor’s tine, 
| fat chickens, that roosted in a tree adjoining 
his house. When they arrived at the spot, 
one ascended the tree, while the other stood 
with the bag, ready to receive the plunder. 
It so happened that the Doctor himself had 
just left hia house, with the view of securing 
the same chickens for his Thanksgiving 
dinner. The rogue under the tree hearing 
; some one approaching, immediately creeped 
away, without notifying his companion 
among the branches. The Doctor came up 
silently, and was immediately saluted from 
above as foilows: “ Are you ready?” 
‘© Yese,” responded the Doctor, dissembling 
his voice as much as possible. 

The other immediately laying hands on 
the old rooster, exclaimed —* Here’s old 
Prex, will you have him?” “ Pass him 
along,” was the reply, and he was soon in 
the Doctor’s bag. ‘* Here’s marm Prex,” 
said the all unconscious student, grabbing a 
fine old hen, “will you have her?” 
“ Yes,’ again responded the Doctor. 
“ Here’s son John, will you have him?” 
“ Here’s daughter Sal, take her?” and eo 
on until he had gone regularly through with 
the Dr's. family and chickens. The old 
man walked off ia one direction with the 
plunder, while the student, well salistied | 
with his night’s work, came down and 
streaked it for the colleges. Great was his; 
astonishment to learn from his companion | 
that he had not got any chickens, and if he 


thrusts, with a command of eloquence full, ' 


gave them to any one, it must have been to, 


Dr. Nott. Expulsion, fines, and disgrace, 
were uppermost in their thoughts until the 
next forenoon, when both received a polite 
invitation from their President, requesting 
the presence of their company to a Thanks- 
giving dinner. To decline was impossible, 
so with hearts full of anxiety for the result, 
they wended their way to the house, where 
they were pleasantly reccived by the old 
gentleman, and with a large party were soon 
seated around the festive board. After ask- 
ing a hlessing, the Doctor rose from his seat, 
and taking the carving knife, turned with a 
smile to the rogues and said: “ Young gen- 
tlemen, here’s Old Prex, and Marm Prex, 
con John, and daughter Sal,” at the same 
time touching successively the respective 
chickens; “ to which will you be helped?” 
The mortification of his students may be im- 
agined.— Springfield Republican. 


For the Harbinger. 


PRACTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Messrs. Epirors : — My deep interest 
in the cause of Association induces me 
to address you again. We have, as it 
seems to me, every thing to encourage us. 
The cause is making real progress, and 
becoming more fully developed as we 
proceed. The recent religions demon- 
stration gives promise of the best results, 
Association without religion would be 
like a body without a soul. It would 
have no vital principle, and must of very 
necessity perish and be resolved into its 
original elements. But let religion be 
the soul of which Association is the hody, 
and it must succeed. 1 care not to in- 
quire too particularly what shall be the 
Theology of this religion, not because I 
deem Theology unimportant, for 1 do not. 
Theology is the form of religion. Item- 
braces all religious ideas reduced to a har- 
monious system, and certainly religion 
without ideas would be a chimera. Reli- 
gion, truly considered, is the goul, The- 
ology the rational mind, and Association 
with its doctrines, is the science and body 
of a true society. But the reason why I 
care not to inquire, is simply becauee I 
am satisfied there is but one System of 


i Theology deserving the name, that will 


HARMONIZE with the science of Associa- 
tion. Sooner or later therefore, to this 
Theology, Associationists must come. 

It has frequently been said “ the Social 
Science of Fourier, and the Theology of 
Swedenborg are counterparts of each 
other.” I believe they are so, and that 
they must be married before either can 
become prolific and productive of genuine 
good. I know not whether the receivers 
of the writings of Swedenborg generally 
are much interested in Association or not, 
hut of this I am confident, namely, that 
they cannot long stand aloof from it, for 
if they do, they will nd their spiritual 
world will have gone from beneath their 
feet, and they will be without a perma- 
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nent abiding place. Stili it was donbt- 
leas necessary that the scriptural truths 
ofthe new charch about to be established, 
should be first received to some extent 
upon earth in order that they might flow 
down when the time should arrive for 
forming the body below, giving life to 


it throogh its various processes of devel- 


opment. The spirit must first be ia the 
brain, but it cannot remain there, else 


there will be no body by which it may, 


manifest itself to itself and the world. 
But my main object in this communica- 
tion is to present some suggestions in re- 


Jation to the Model Phalanx, which as I, 


take it, is about to be established. 

And first, as to the amount of capital 
necessary for the undertaking. This will 
depend much on the location selected. It 
should at any rate be ample, so as to 
avoid all pecuniary embarrassment, and 
all necessity for contracting debts. It 
should be sufficient to pay for the domain, 


to erect suitable and permanent bnildings, | 
to obtain the most perfect machinery, and ! 
tools, and the best stock, as well as to’ 


sustain the Association antil it can begin 
to reap the fruits of its labor. It is man- 


ifest that the Mode] Phalanx will labor, 


under many disadvantages under the most 
favorable circumstances. 
characters of the adult portion are alrea- 
dy formed and adapted more or less to a 
very different state of society. These it 
will be difficult to change suddenly, so as 
to adapt them to the new order of things. 
On this account, it becomes of prime im- 
portance that no avoidable difficulties 
should be superadded. 
arrangements therefore should be of the 
moet perfect kind, to facilitate labor and 
tender it productive. 


Again, while it is desirable that ample! 


eapital should be provided, it is also desi- 


rable, J take it, that it should not be too! 


equally divided among, or owned by the 
members. About such a distribution 


would be desirable at the commencement | 


as would he likely to result from the na- 
tural differences in skill and productive- 
ness of different individuals. Any idea 
of bringing about a dead level in society 
should be discarded. This is contrary to 
nature and would be destructive of har- 
mony, and every person admitted to the 
Association should understand distinctly 
the practical principles upon which socie- 
ty is formed. 

Thave said the amount of capital re- 
quired for the Model Phalanx would de- 
peud much on the location. This will ap- 
pear from the following considerations, 
viz: for a Phalanx of aboot two thousand 
persons, which would be the most desira- 


ble number on many accounts, a domain | 


will be required of sufficient extent to 
supply all the agricultural products, suit- 
ed to the climate, which it would con- 


The habits and } 


All the material ; 


sume. This condition cannot be safely 
idispensed with. From ten to fifteen 
thousand acres would be necessary for 
purposes of cultivation, grazing and tim- 
ber, without allowance for waste land. 
On a domain of this extent if selected in 
i any densely populated region, the Associ- 
ation would have to purchase with the 
land at the least calculation three or four 
hundred dwelling houses and other build- 
ings, mills, factorics, &c., some of them 
lof expensive construction, as also many 
miles of fence, all which would not only 
be of no use to it but would actually 
have to be removed with great labor in 
order to bring the Association into karmo- 
ny with nature. Of course such a do- 
main would be very expensive and a 
large outlay of capital would be necessa- 
ty to prepare it for the purposes of an 
Association. I suppose such a domain 
could bardly be obtained in any of the 
Eastern States for less than from one to 
two hundred thousand dollars. In addi- 
tion to the cost of land, I suppose suita- 
ble buildings, machinery, tools, stock, 
&c., would require at least half a million 
of dollars. Thus if the Model Phalanx 
should be started in the East, some seven 
|hundred thousand dollars capital would 
be required to make a fair experiment on 
a grand scale, and no other I am satisfied 
should now be tried. 

But I see no advantage in making the 
first experiment at the East. On the 
contrary, the new States in the West 
present many and very great advantages 
for an enterprise of this sort. Here in 
Illinois, for instance, land for a domain 
may be obtained in one body, embracing 
suitable portions of prairie and timber 
within a reasonable distance from naviga- 
ble water, having upon the very spot 
which might be selected for the buildings, 
plenty of clay for bricks, and near at 
hand, lime stone, sand, and mineral coal. 
' The cost would not be more than from 
$125 to $2 per acre. Some of the 
dry and very fertile prairies are admira- 
bly adapted to the purpuses of Assucia- 
tion. The land may be cultivated with 
such ease, and lying as it doeg, in gentle 
swells, with such advantages for the ap- 
plication of improved machinery, that the 
i food of the Aesociation may be produced 
here with Jess than one quarter of the 
labor that would be required at the East. 
Besides this, a large amount would be 
saved on the interest of additional capital, 
which would be required at the Kast. 
The domain could also be tastefully laid 
out. The phalanstery could be erected 
near its centre, upon an elevation which 
would command a view of the whole. 
Orchards, and groves, and gardens, could 
be made in their proper places, of any 
desired extent and in the best furm, there 


i 


š 


¿being nothing in the way to interfere | 


with the exercise of taste. These con- 
siderations, it seems to me, are very im- 
portant. It is important that the do- 
main and buildings should be beautiful. 
It is important, also, that the industry, 
especially at first, when few could en- 
gage profitably in more than one or two 
kinds of labor, should be as productive as 
possible, and that it should, at the same 
time, be taxed as lightly as possible for 
the use of capital. I suppose an Associ- 
ation should produce nearly every thing 
it would consume; hence remoteness 
from a market would be comparatively éf 
little importance. It would also have 
within itself the best society, as also the 
means of mental improvement and enjoy- 
ment, wherefore its being surrounded by 
few neighbors and no large cities, would 
be no disadvantage. At the same time, 
it would be in the t‘ very midst of Civili- 
zation,” and its light would shine no lesa 
extensively than if established at the 
East. Half a million of dollars, I think, 
would be sufficient capital to start a Mod- 
el Phalanx in Illinois. This sum, E 
should think, might be easily raised 
among the two thousand members who 
must compose it. But lest I should 
weary you and your readers, I will bring 
this communication to a close, with the 
hope that the next season may not pass 
over without ground being broken some- 


where. Yours truly, A. 
ALTON, Ill., Dec. 17, 1846. 

1. Poems. By R. W. Emerson. Bos- 
ton: James Munroe and Co. pp. 251. 
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3. Poems. By Witttasa W. Story. 
Boston: Charles C. Litle & James 
Brown. pp. 249. 

Truly a generous yield for this New 
England Christmas! All this honey of 
our poets’ hiving for these several sum- 
mers past, now opened at once so 
temptingly to our eyes, — transparent, 
liquid, golden, each in its degree ; — the 
concentration for our winter feasts of all 
the flowery awects which our fine mur 
muring songsters have been leisurely and 
musingly extracting. Nature's saccha- 
rine refined and reproduced for ns in their 
spiritual laboratories ! — And it comes at 
the right time, in the dead of winter: for 
what is all poetry but a little mystic 
inward warmth amid the drear, dead 
snows, — not the thrice-driven, but the 
trodden, dirty snows,—of this false, 
selfish, and self-glorifying civilized apol- 
ogy for life? All poesy is a Christmas 
gift; a breath from next Spring's violets 
which wanders by us in this life-long irk- 
some winter; a thrill of true soul's health 
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amid the general paralysis or morbid in- 
flammation. ! 

To the tasting of this honey we should , 
come tvo grateful to be over-critical ; al- | 
beit with a sense not altogether dull and 
undiscriminating ; for such sweet differ- 
ences cannot but develop finest shades of 
sensitive perception. But the thought 
were shocking, to officiate as public taster 
here. Not till we had been bathed all; 
over in the pnro, primal spring of poesy 
and truth, and elean delivered from facti- 
tious tastes and prepossessions ; not till 
We knew the callous professional palate 
perfectly restored to native sensibility, 
would we dare smack our lips oracularly. | 
Before entering upon the task of criti- 
cism, therefure, let us confess ourselves 
and say our creed : 

And first, we believe that Poetry is a 
thing altogether above creeds, an emana- 
tion from that region of the mind which 
never yet has got coined into systems or 
opinions, or formulized habits, but which ! 
underlies all these, unused, unhackneyed, 
a fresh reservoir of health, or so to speak, : 
our spiritual corps de reserve, welling up 
into clear consciousness from time to 
time in such unwonted and seemingly 
miraculons forms of beauty as elude all 
formulas, and renewing our literature, as 
God renews our lives, from day to day ; | 
and furthermore we believe that so far as: 
anything called poetry is true poetry, we 
are not to judge it, for it judges us; but 
we are to approach it with reverence, the 
main question being whether indeed it is 
poetry. 

Next, we believe that this iaterior rc- 
creative fund of life and inspiration, is no 
mere vague, chaotic, lawless element; it 
is only the stream traced nearer to its 
source, which is God, or Universal Love ; 
and as this flows forth in definite direc- 
tious, by its own perfect laws distributing 
itself through given spheres, through 
distinct natures and innumerable particu- 
lars, in such wise that all differ and yet 
all harmonize and make one living whole ; 
so the human soul in its integral and full- 
est action is one love, or ‘passion, or at- 
traction towards Unity and God; and 
this is also in the human soul a complex 
love, distributed towards different spheres ; 
as primarily, towards the harmonies of the 
material, of the social or affective, and of 
the intellectual or abstract sphere of 
Jaws and principles; then again, second- 
arily towards the harmonies of each spe- 
cial sphere of passion embraced within 
these three, as the five senses, the four 
social attractions, and so forth. Now 
life is all one manifold Attraction; and 
the end of that attraction is always unity 
or harmony, to which the soul aspires! 
through all or through some one of these 
primary passions, which correspond with 
the distribution of all things in the natu- 


; thought into the dialect of these two sen- 


tal and the spiritual world, and even with 
the original divergence of the very rays 
proceeding from Life's central Sun or 
God. Now were the social state or 
mould, into which these heaven-born loves 
br passions flow, precisely that of which 
their earliest motion are presentiments, 
and did they answer to the law of des- 
tinies proportioned to attractions, our 
whole life would be poetry, and art, and 
worship; no dullness, no exhaustion, and 
no common-place; no waiting and no 
discord ; but all fresh enthusiasm ‘ re- 
newing itself jike the eagles,” all golden 
heart's dreams realized more rapidly than; 
thought. But society is false ; the dress 
fits not: the mould prevents, distorts, 
imprisons, irritates; and actual life is 
mean and morbid and absurd in its own 
eyes. Now poetry is but the aspiration 
of the soul, or of any of its pure passions, 
for its true harmonic life; its proper 
theme is Unity, of which it refreshes its; 
thought especially from two sources, 
which stand ever open to remind us of 
what life should be, and which cannot be 
quite quenched, viz: woman's love, and 
the love of nature. These are the bur- 
then of nearly all poems; if a poet un- 
dertake to discourse of high philosophies : 
and abstract principles, he translates his’ 


timents. Friendship and Ambition have 
also entered into puetry, and shall enter! 
into it more; bui these sentiments, in our! 
false state, seem to have been shorn of 
the ‘miraculous, as Love has not been. 
We believe then that poetry is at once 
mystical and natural, exception and or- 
ganic growth, transcendental] and hu- 
mane. But first of all it must proceed 
from Passion. There is no poetry in In- 
tellect merely, though you suppose its 
perceptions clear and absolutely right. 
Mere intelligence never yet spoke except 
at second hand. Only while the Heart 
prompts can we utter a fresh, true word ; 
the heart divines, the intellect repeats; 
the heart can open spheres, the freer if of 
God's appointing ; the intellect is a poor | 
prisoner of its own closed circles. 
But having Passion, having heart, let: 
the Poet have the eye that looks through 
all things; detecting hidden harmonies, 
analogies, and correspondencies; piercing 
to the innermost of all things, and finding 
them all kindred and of one essence with 
the soul’s attractions; tracing the lines 
of God's harmonie order, the outlines of 
the kingdom of Heaven, under the rude 
disguise of common and promiscuous 
facts. Looking through the falseness 
and the discord and the incoherenee of 
the present time, and seeing as it were 
the statue in the tnarble, the fair flower! 
in the compost-heap, the poet's thought 
sees what enables it to prefigure and 
construct the heart's desires, or rather 


absolute demands for divine order and 
harmony in all things. We believe poet- 
ry to be the highest reach of Intellect, 
eagerly noticing, contriving, publishing 
all affinities, contrasts, series and alterna- 
tions, and every ‘‘differenee discreet ’? 
which makes up harmony, and makes the 
son] at home amid facts and its fellows. 
But this it should do, not resting in the 
pastime of a mere intellectual conception 
or phantasmagoria, but from the heart’s 
desire for these things, seeking earnestly 
their realization. 

Finally, as the Alpha and Omega of 
poetry, it must have Beauty. Caught 
from the Soul of beauty which renews 
our hackneved lives, the revelation to us 
untried depths within ourselves ; which of 
makes it mystical ;— demanded by the 
heart’s undying passions, which will 
know only harmony and beauty, and must 
sicken, quarrel and belie themselves in 
this our present social incoherence ; which 
makes it Auman ; — seeing with that re- 
conciling eye that traces correspondences 
and half-concealed designs of Harmony 
in every thing; which makes it wise ; — it 
should reflect all these conditions in its 
form and wording: it should scem a radi- 
ant miracle of beauty, a perfect flower 
for Art to gaze on with despair; it should 
come out all redolent of passion and deep 
earnestness, and thus rhythmical and flu- 
id, for feeling sings and never proses; it 
should attest an ordering wisdom in the 
adaptation of its parts, and the symmetry 
and unity of the whole; and it should 
wear that shining, hard enamel, from 
which the very tooth of Time must 
elip. 

Thus is true Poetry at once the most 
transcendant and incalculable, the most 
earnest, the most instructive and calm- 
seeing, and the most agreeable and mu- 
sical, of the mind’s products; and when 
this marvellous bird fies into our window, 
let us not criticize its plumage, but heark- 
en devoutly to its song. 

Mr. Emerson’s volume, in company 
with much never before printed, brings to- 
gether those floating poems of his, which 
probably have made more impression and 
planted themselves more strangely in the 
memory of the lovers of verse, than any 
others of their reading, notwithstanding 
all the complaints about their coldness, 
their unintelligibleness, their want of 
rhythm, andsoon. Frequently, we must 
confess, there are jolling interruptions of 
rhythm in his bold free style; and ocea- 
sionally a whole piece put together in de- 
fiance of all such conditions, as the very 
singular ode inscribed to W. H. Chan- 
ning. This is not done unconsciously : 
in the piece called “ Merlin,” which des- 
cribes the poet’s methods, or obedience to 
a higher method working over him, we 
have these lines ; 
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“ Great is the art, 
Great be the manners of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 

With the coil of rhythm and number; 

But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

‘ Pass in, pase in,’ the angels say, 

Tn to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 

But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.” 


And yet ina second part of the same poem, 
he celebrates the omnipresence of rhyme, 
or natural counterpoise, which is quite as 
much the essential principle of * rhythm 
and number.” 


“The rhyme of the poet 
Modulates the king’s affairs ; 
Balance-loving Nature 

Made all things in pairs. 

To every foot its antipode; 

Each color with its counter glowed; 
To every tone beat answering tone, 
Higher or graver; 

Flavor gladly blends with flavor ; 
Leaf answers leaf upon the bough, 
And match the paired cotyledons. 
Hands to hands, and feet to feet, 
Coeval grooms and brides ; 

Eldest rite, two married sides 


In every mortal meet. 
* 


* » * * * 


Like the dancers’ ordered band, 
Thoughts come also hand in hand ; 
In equal couples mated, 

Or else alternated ; 


Perfect paired as eagle’s wings, 
Justice is the rhyme of things ; 
Trade and counting use 

The self-same tuneful muse; 
And Nemesis, 

Who with even matches odd, 
Who athwart space redresses 
The partial wrong, 

Fills the just period, 

And finishes the song.” 


We do not therefore understand Mr. 
Emerson as with malice prepense set- 


ting at nought tbe rhythmical condi- ; 
tions of poetry, or denying the fact, that. 


words proceeding from a great emotion 


sympathize with natore’s pulse, and fall: 


into a musical cadence; but only as stat- 
ing the two things in their true order: 
have the great feeling, and the rhythm 
comes unsought; ‘‘seek first the king- 
dom of heaven, and all these things 
shall be added.’? Indeed he asserts all 
this in the same poem; and we want no 
better melody than these words make : 


“ Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenader’s art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 

In its mystic eprings. 

The kingly bard 

Mnst smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace; 


That they may render back 

Artful thunder, which conveys 

Sccrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the supersolar blaze. 

Merlin’s blows are strokes of fate, 
Chiming with the forest tone, 

When boughs buffet bouches in the wood; 
Chiming with the gasp and moan 

Of the ice-imprisoned flood ; 

With the pulse of manly hearts; 

With the voice of orators ; 

With the din of city arts; 

With the cannonade of wars; 

With the marches of the brave; 

And prayers of might from martyrs’ cave.” 


The prose writings of Emerson are 
distinguished for the grandest rhythm ; 
this he sometimes sacrifices in the at- 
tempt to versify a cold reflection, when 
warmed to no musical pitch; but it is 
more by occasional violations of his own 
rhythm, than by positive want of it that 
he offends. Nothing could be more rhyth- 
mical than the ‘‘ Problem,” and parts of 
the ‘* Wood-notes.”? In the following 
lines, the sound chimes fully with the 
sense : ` 

“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


It cannot be denied that Mr. Emerson 
is a consummate artist in expression. 
He is at least a poet in that sense ; and in 
the sense too of that first article of our 
creed: what he writes emanates from 
fresh depths that lie below the surface 
of life; it is living waters; it has the mi- 
raculous charm. Such sudden and bold 
beauty, yet so serene ; such unborrowed 
majesty of thought; such glossy round- 
ness, and hardness, and purity of form, 


like sculptured marble; such infallible | 


originality, (as if in each utterance you 
had indeed the very origin of the 
thought; ) such almost unnatural absence 
of all common-place, could come only of 
a trne poet, and of no mean man. There 
is a humorous greatness in his fancies, 
which is most bewitching; as when he 
calls eating black-berries ‘* feeding on 
the Ethiops sweet ; ** and he continually 
does, like the simplest thing in the world, 
just what he demands of his expected 
bard, 

“ Who in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 

Shall string Monadnoc like a bead.” 

But now for the humanity of these po- 
ems; what passion of the soul inspired 
them? Alas! it is cold beauty; they: 
yield no warmth, although they brace and 
invigorate you like December air; théy 
shine aloft, serene, august, resplendent 
like Orion on a frosty night, and like him 
cold and distant; they counsel loneliness, 
and call that true life. Once or twice 
there isthe glow and tenderness of real 
human sympathy, es in the exquisite 
“*Threnody’”’? on the death of a child, 


and there are noble complaints of the 
i dwarfed stature and subversive destiny of 
| humanity : 


“ But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconcs and conceals 3 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 


And again in the noble poem called 
**Monadnoc : ” 
*« Happy,’ I said, ‘whose home is here! 
Fair fortunes to the mountaineer ! i 
Boon Nature to his poorest shed 
Has royal pleasurc-grounds outspread.’ 
Intent I searched the region round, 
And in low hut my monarch found, 
He was no eagle, and no earl; 
Alas! my foundling was a churl, 
With heart of cat and eyes of bug, 
Dull victim of his pipe and mug. 
Wo is me for my hope’s downfall! 
Lord ! is yon squalid peasant all 
That this proud nursery could breed 


For God’s vicegerency and stead ? 


” * * X * - * 


I thought to find the patriote 
In whom the stock of freedom roots. 

* * * x * * . - 
Herce nature shall condense her powers, 


Her music, and her meteors, &c. 


x * * * » - * 


.And by the moral of his place 

Hint sumnnits of heroic grace. 

Man in these crags a fastness find 
To fight pollution of the mind ; 

In the wide thaw and ooze of wrong, 
Adhere like this foundation strong, 
The insanity of towns to stem 

With simpleness for stratagem. 

But if the brave old mould is broke, 
And end in churls the monntain folk, 
In tavern cheer and tavern joke, 
Sink, O mountain, in the swamp! 
Hide in thy skies, O sovercign lamp ! 
Perish like leaves, the highland breed! 
No sire survive, no son succeed !” 


And more to the same effect in the 

‘* Wood-notes.’? But in every instance 
ithe complaint is brought in only to be 
¡reasoned down. Thus after contrasting 
| the meanness and isolation of man with 
the grandeur and harmony of the world 
into which he is born: 

* Not unrelated, unaffied, 

Bat to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child ! unbound, unrhymed, 


Whence camest thou, misplaced, mistimed ? 
* . 2 * * * * 


And Nature has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into folly :” 


he instantly imagines nature, or the 
+‘ pine-tree,”’ to rebuke the complaint ; 
“ Alas! thine is the bankruptcy, 
Blessed Nature so to see.” 
Leave friends, leave business, leave 
charities, and so forth, renounce every 
object of individual life, 
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“ And leave thy peicoc’: w't behind ; 

Enough for thee th: prima! m'nd 

That Hows in streims, that breithes in wind, 

Leave all thy pedant lore apart; 

God hid the whole world in thy heart. 

Love shuns the sige, te child it crowns, 

And gives them all who all renounce, 
Here we find oursel-es in th: very 
heart of what is called ‘** Mr. Emerson's 
philosophy,’’ though philosopher he is 
not, in the ordinary sense, his claim being 
to the higher character of Poet. These 


lines, so far as we have been enabled to; 


decipher it, contain it in a nut shell; 
here all its shining trails converge, con- 
venient for observation. 
already expatiated beyond our limits, 
and while we are but entering upon this 
discussion, the other poets wait their turn 
of introduction. It must all wait till the 
next number. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 
SI DESCENDERO IN INFERNUM, ADES. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


O, wandering dim on the extremest edge 
Of God’s bright providence, whose spirits sigh 
Drearily in you, like the winter sedge 
That shivers o’er the dead pool stiff and dry, 
A thin, sad voice, when the bold wind roars by 
From the clear North of Duty, — 
Still by cracked arch and broken shaft I trace, 
What here was once a shrine and holy place 
Of the supernal Beauty ; 
A child’s play-altar reared of stones and moss, 
With wilted flowers for offering laid across, 
Mute recognition of the all-ruling Grace. 


How far are ye from the innocent, from those 
Whose hearts are as a little lane serene 
Smooth-heaped from wall to wall with unbroke 
snows, 
Or in the summer blithe with lamb-cropt green, 
Save the one track, where naught more rude 
is seen 
Than the plump wain at even 
Bringing home four months’ sunshine bound in 
sheaves ; — 
How far are ye from those! yct who believes 
That ye can shut out Heaven ? 
Your souls partake its influence, not in vain 
Nor all unconscious, as that silent lane 
Its drift of noiscless apple-blooms receives. 


Looking within myself, I note how thin 
A plank of station, chance, or prosperous fate, 
Doth fence me from the clutching waves of! 
sin; — 
In wy own beart I fiad the worst man’s mate, 
And see not dimly the smooth-hinged gate 
That opes to those abysses 
Where ye grope darkly, ye who never knew 
On your young hearts love’s consecrating dew, 
Or felt a mother’s kisses, 
Or home's restraining tendrils round you curled ; 
Ah, side by side with heart’s-ease in this world 
The fatal nightshade grows and bitter rue ! 


One band ye cannot break,—the force that clips 
And grasps your circles to the central light ; 
Yours is the prodigal comet’s long ellipse, 
Sclf-exiled to the farthest verge of night; 
Yet strives with you no less that inward might 
No sin hath e’er imbruted ; 


But we have: 


The god in you the creed-dimmed eye ares 
The Law brooks not to have its solitudes 

By bigot fect polluted ;— 
Yet they who watch your god-compelled return, 
May see your happy perihelion burn 
Where the calm sun his unficdzed planets broods. 


For the Harbinger. 


DAWN AND DAY. 
1. 
| Star by star, the sisterhood of heaven 
Fading, fading, are sinking all away ; 
I mourn no loss, for a better hope is given, 
There cometh the Sun and the bicsscdncss of 
Day. 


Sound by sound, the gentle nightly noises 
Dim, half-heard, are silenced one by one ; 
But from every leaf and spray now a trilling 
note rejoices, 
The weary gloom is past and the hour of joy 
begun. 


Stars that shone in the darkness of my spirit, 
Sounds that stole through the stilincss of my 
night, 
I mourn not your Joss, in the longing to inherit 
A treasure from the Day-time of music and of 
light. 


Tear by tear, from sad eyes with sorrow burning, 
Weeping is past, and a holy peace has come; 
Forth to the work !—and, O Father, in returning 
Let me bear at night some sheaves of harvest 
home! 


Il. 
Morning’s golden Jight is shaded, 
Flowers look faded, low clouds rain, 
Life seems poor and work degraded, — 
Nothing permanent but pain, 
All, save Jonely sorrow, vain. 


Yet at dawn the birds were chanting 
Joyous, panting melodies, 

And their notes, my dreams still haunting, 
Float among the drooping trees, 
Dying with the dying breeze. + 


Where I came for harvest-reaping 
All lies sleeping, day by day; 
Still the seed its slumber keeping, 
When will grain be waving gay ! 
Bearing me, some brighter morrow, 
Better fruit than empty sorrow, 
p Hi 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
ı contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial couvulaions all tending to impoverixh 
the laburer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, uf Univers»! 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to cuinmerce, tu business, to active life. 
Dr. CHanninu, 


MODEL PHALANX. 


* In answer to the communication of our 
friend, in another part of our paper, we 
would say, that the first Association 
should not be commenced with two thous- 
and persons. The number is tov large: 
it would require three hundred series to 


magnitude i is impossible at present. “The 
elements do not exist, and at any rate 
they could nat be combined without an 
immense capital, perhaps not at all. 
Four to five hundred persons would be a 
number sufficiently large for the first trial. 

As regards the location of the first 
Association, we think that an experiment 
could be made either in the East or ia 
the West; but quite a differénce in the 
plan of operations might take place in 
the two sections. 

We may lay it down as a rule, that 
the first Association, to succeed promptly 
and lead toa rapid imitation, must produce 
a decided impression upon the influential 


‘ classes in society. 


In the newly settled regions of the West, 
this class is composed of the emigrants, 
mostly working men, who do not expect 
many comforts or much elegance. Besides, 
the evils of isolated emigration are so 
great that a very plain and simple form of 
Association would attract them strongly 
and lead to imitation. There is so much 
more pliability of hahits and customs in a 
new country, than in one long settled, 
that an impression could far more easily 


be produced and a new direction far more 
easily given in the one than in the other. 
An Association which would create but 
little sensation in the East, might produce 
an immense effect in the West. For 
tbis reason a Model Association, hy 


| which we understand an establishment 


that will lead to imitation, hence superior 
to civilized arrangements, could be estab- 
lished in the West, with half or third the 


| capital requisite in the East. 


In the East the rich, who are accus- 
tomed to elegance and refinement, (such 
as they are in’ Civilization,) form the 
influential class. Their wants are far 
greater than those of settlers of a new 
country. To produce an impression upon 
them, an Association quite complete in 
its organization will be necessary. 

Taking these things into consideration, 
we say that an Association can be com- 
menced in a simpler manner in the West 
than in the East. In fact, we think that 
a very simple form of Guarantyism would 
be sufficient for the West to infuse the 
spirit of Associaton into the minds of 
people. 

As regards the amount of capital re- 
' quisite, we will say, to make an approxi- 
mative estimate, that three hundred 
thousand dollars will be sufficient for 
the East, and half that amount for the 
West. This however is the lowest sum, 
the minimum capital which we could re- 
commend. 

We would advise that the capital itself 
should not be touched, at least in the 
ı East, where a more scientific organization 


give occupation to so large a population, : should be attempted, but the income only 
and an industria] organization of such : be employed ; by this means the danger 
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of a failure will be avoided. 
will be much easier to obtain subscribers 
to a fund if the interest only is to be em-, 
ployed, and the principal itself is to re- 
main intact, and returned at the end of a 
certain number of years. As interest on 
their capital, the subscribers would re- | 
ceive stock in the Association. Threc, 
hundred thousand dollars could be invest- 
ed so as to yield an income of twenty 
thousand dollars, and the sum mentioned ! 
for the West ten thousand dollars. 

If a man thoroughly acquainted with 
the Associative science, or a commitee of 
three or four men thus qualified, had a 
fixed income of twenty thousand dollars ; 
to operate with, they could in the course ; 
of four or five years organize a Model 
Association, that is, an Association, . 
which, in comparison with life in civiliza- 
tion, would present great charms; which | 
would be self-sustaining, prove the trath 
of the principles in practice and lead to 
imitation. It would however be quite a 
modest affuir in comparison with what we 
consider complete Association. (We 
suppose that the Domain is obtained; 
this would be an additional item of ex- 
pense, the amount of which cannot be 
exactly estimated.) 

If an intelligent and practical man, 
well acquainted with the different degrees 
of Association, had an income of ten: 
thousand dollars, or if he had a capital of 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars at once, he 
could establish in the new regions of the 
West a simple but very effective system 
of Guarantyism, immensely in advance of 
what now exists. 

We recommend that the founders, 
whether operating in the East or the 
West, should complete the material or- 
ganization, — that is, lay out the fields 
and gardens, plant the fruit orchards, 
erect the buildings, and fit up the work- 
shops, with the aid of hired labor. Men 
should he employed under the direction 
of the founders, who would thus be ena- 
bled to apply the science of Association 
to the practical organization, without ob- 


struction, or the impediment of conflicting | 


opinions. When the material organiza- 
tion is completed, then bring in the fam- 
ilies and individuals selected to compose 
the Association. This is the mode in 


which nature proceeds; she prepares first | 


the material mechanism or the body, and 
then introduces the soul or moral element. 
The garden of Eden was prepared before 
Adam waa placed in it; the body of the 
child is prepared by the mother before 
the soul begins to act in it, or perhaps 
even inhabits it; and the mannfacturer 
knows that the manufactory must be built 
and the machinery in order, before the 
operatives are introduced. 


Besides, it! 


We stated that $300,000 would be! 


sufficient to warrant the undertaking of; 


an Association in the Fast. If three 
hundred persuns could be found in the 
United States, who would subscribe 
$ 1,000 each, the principal to be returned 
at the end, say of ten years, the fund 
would be made up, and operations could 
be commenced forthwith. We stated 
that this is the smallest amount of capital 
with which the enterprise should be un- 
dertaken; but if more were requisite, it 
could easily be obtained, provided opera- 
tions went on successfully and promised 
a triumph. We believe that one of the 
primary objects which the Associationists 


‘should have in view, is to secure this 


fund, and to commence with great judg- 
ment and caution, a practical trial, — the 
only thing which can produce any imme- 
diate effect upon the people collectively. 

A second object should be to organize 
a thorough system of propagation, — es- 
tablish a Press, which by its talent and 
comprehensive character, would gain a 
wide circle of readers, and become the 
exponent of all the liberal and progressive 
movements of the age, and the interpreter 
in clear and scientific language, of the 
great aspiration which is now going up 
from the heart of Humanity, for a higher 
destiny, a nobler and a happy future. 

As we like to be exact in our state- 
ments of plans and estimates, we will 
say, that if ono hundred persons who can 
be fully relied upon for their subscription, 
will pledge themselves to pay one dollar 
per week for a year, a daily and weekly 
paper of the character above-mentioned, 
can be organized in one of our jarge 
cities, and sustained in any event, how- 
ever small may be the patronage of the 
public during the early period of its ex- 
istence. 

The great cause in which we are en- 
gaged — the elevation of Humanity to its 
destiny, the high and brilliant destiny 
marked out for it by the infinite Being 
who called it into existence — requires 
this two-fold mode of action, namely, a 
voice speaking daily to the people, and a 
practical trial of its principles, prosecuted 
without noise and without pretension, 
until success is certain. If the friends of 
Association throughout the country would 
unite, concentrate their force, and estab- 
lish unity of action in their endeavors, 
the Paper, with a board of permanent 
Lecturers, could be established in the 
Spring, and we venture to assert that 
with such an efficient system of propaga- 
tion, three years would not pass over be- 
fore the larger fund we have spoken of 
would be obtained, and a Model Associa- 
tion commenced. 


icp The design of the Associative Or- 
der is to guarantee health, riches, con- 
genial employment, and the harmonious 
development of all the human faculties. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. IL 

We have said in a former number that 
the best efforts at musical harmony would 
fail until a thorough regard were had to 
the Jaw of music—and that the most 
accomplished artist, though his theme 
were writ by Apollo, could bring out no 
harmony from a discordant instrument. 
There must be unity and mathematical 
justice in the composition; and with just 
conditions of execution every where, 
must the sanction of law be secured. 
All spheres are bounded by the inextrica~ 
ble web of necessity; and always do or- 
der, beauty and liberty come from doing 
the needful justice. Thence that wise 
necessity, wli:h as fools we sometimes 
dread as if she were a stern step-mother, 
becomes our firm and earnest and most 
kindly mother. Necessity is but law ; 
and law is but the mode of justice. Thus 
in the world of sounds, from its harsh, 
incoherent, and discordant din, how the 
stern inflexible voice of law marshals 
tones into whole troops of fairies who 
come dancing forth, flinging every where 
gems and crystals, and wild bright fow- 
ers with the profusion of light. Forth at 
her call the roguish ‘‘ blind boy ’’ comes 
to whisper to young hearts the first feel- 
ing of love — and angels from their 
watches come to woo and win man to 
heaven. And yet where is law so stern, 
so mathematically rigid, so coldly inexo- 
rable as in music! But mark the high, 
the pure creation which she gives you for 
obedience to her decrees. There may be 
pure aspiration, a high ideal, a vision of 
beauty; but without the stern justice of 
mathematical order, these our best 
thoughts and feelings do but sublime into 
air, and our noblest efforts wind off into 
vicious circles, repeating life in perpetual 
forms of error and folly. It is the prin- 
ciples of eternal order which prescribe 
the addition of works to faith, and which 
in nature bends beauty into uses, and good- 
ness into common deeds of humanity and 
love. 

In the sphere of music the law of just 
relations has been better studied and ob- 
served than in any other; and precisely 
because it is there felt that science must 
be supreme to obtain the simplest bar- 
mony. But the law of harmony in this 
sphere is no more inflexible, than that 
which presides over harmony in the 
spheres of the other senses, or that of 
the social passions. Let but the elements 
of harmony in each sphere be combined 
according to- their respective laws, end 
there will result a universal accord.— 
Without it harmony is impossible in any 
sphere. 

Can it be that while all things in na- 
ture crystalize themselves into fixed and 
definite forms, from a blade of grass 
which springs up in a day, to the dia- 
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mond slowly concreting through long! of political demagogues, prating about the ' ence of Social Life. 


ages, there is no law of unity in human ' 
relatious, and no fixed and precise forinu- ; 
la of society, as the expression or body. 
of that law? Can it be that the wisdom: 
which has prescribed laws involving the. 
destinies of all things, from the labor and ; 
association of ants, to the growth, move- 
ment and functions of planets, has left a 
hiatus in her works — and subjected hu-! 
manity to accident, and the torture of 
Ixion’s whecl? Is it possible that law, 
justice and love reign only in the ex-: 
tremes of the universe, and that the pivot 
or mean, which is man, is fated to dia-: 
cord and diabolic confusion? 

Hence again, the Good proclaims that 
disunity is the only Fate which worries 
man, and that Love is the only necessity 
against which he struggles. Love is the 
law of Social Harmony. Unity of man; 
with God, with his fellow man and with! 
nature, through unity of interests in the 
sphere of matcrial industry, is its formu- 
la. Is not the reception of good, by dis- 
pensing it, the mode which nature univer- 
sally employs! In giving life and joy} 
every where abroad, comes it not back to 
us from all things? Is not this the mode 
of God's existence, who is the Infinite 
Trunk of Being, and from whom all in- 
dividual being shoots off, as the branches 
from a tree? Every influx of the Infin- | 
ite Soul becomes an influx of life to the 
Minutest member of the true universal 
life. And as each branch lives by influx : 
from the whole, so does the whole subsist 
by reflux from each branch, and thus isj 
solved the great mystery of life. All life’ 
is conditioned upon this dual movement. 
How beautifully the functions of the 
heart illustrate it! How the heart vital-! 
izes itself has always been inexplicable 
to anatomists. Its function in relation to 
the body, is well known ; but how is the: 
heart itself? Is it not by this principle, 
of gathering by giving? At every pulsa-: 
tion the heart sends its vital forces to the 
tiniest tissucs ; they in their turn gather- 
ing up their forces, send them back in 
their reunited power upon the heart. 
Thus mutuality becomes recognized as’ 
the law of universal relations. When so- , 
ciety shall have been organized, so that 
the good which comes to Humanity will: 
be distributed to each of its members, as! 
the juices of a tree are distributed to the! 
branches, in proportion to their functions 
and wants, then will the period of harmony 
have dawned. But let us remember that 
Society must be co-ordinated to the great 
Yaw above stated, else social harmony 
cannot be. That done, Humanity would 
be delivered from political intrigues, 
from the emptiness of economical empiri- 
cism, from the selfishness, incoherence, 
duplicity, and competition which are the: 
scourge of the civilizod Order. Instead | 


: Temple, 


‘was “ The Destiny of Man,” which he 


‘ty on earth. 


‘ber of the Christian World. 


law of Liberty, we should have a race of, 
men, rejoicing in the liberty of Law, — | 
and in the knowledge that all true free- 
dom comes from obedience to the great: 
law of Unity which bounds all spheres. i 

We then are sure, there exist positive ; 
laws on which social harmony is to bej 
based; and its formula or harmonic. 
scale, is the passional series. We helicve 
the primary attractions of the soul are the 
elements out of which will be wrought 
the sublime theme of Social Unity: and! 
that a true society will be the grand or-'’ 
gan, through which the choral anthem of 
“ Many made One,” will pour itself forth 
to the listening stars. 

What we have cssayed thus far is to: 
show that the law of Unity is Love, and 
that by deference to it in spirit and in 
form, we may enjoy the full accord of So- : 
cial Harmony. 


LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION IN BOSTON. 

The Introductory Lecture to the Course 
announced by the Boston Union of Asso- | 
ciationists, was delivered on the 7th inst., ' 
according to appointment, in the Masonic 
by Wittram H. Cuanaine.’ 
The evening was one of the most tem-! 
pestuous of the season, but in spite of' 
the inelemency of the weather, a good ; 
audience was assembled, which listened , 
to the Lecture with the decpest interest. 
The subject treated by Mr. Channing 


discussed with great philosophic clear-; 
ness and power. This Lecture was aj 
calm, methodical, and convincing exposi- 
tion of the grounds on which Associa- 
tionists believe in a better order of socie- 
No one could have heard it, 
without feeling how imperfect are the at- 
tainments which man has yet realized in 
his social capacity, and what a glorious! 
carcer may be opened before him, if. 
faithful to the constitution of his nature, 
and the evident design of his Creator. 


Assocrationists. We take the fol- 
lowing candid notice of the proceedings 
of the Boston Unrown from a recent num- 


“ Much attention has been drawn of 
late to the eubject of Association by the 
animated discussion now going on be- 
tween two of the leading New York pa- 
pers. We watch with interest the pro- 
ceedings of this earnest band of reforin- 
ers, who have sprung op as it were sim- 
ultaneously over all the country, and who: 
are sceking the fulfilment of their great 
hopes with a quiet enthusiasm and a res- 
olute confidence in the character of their 
work, that must sooner or later attract 
the attention of all who feel any “interest 
in the great movements of our times. 
We are glad to learn that we are soon to 
have an opportunity of judging for our- 
selves of the value of this so called Sci- 


id and ten minutes P. M. 


We understand that 
the Associationists of this city have 
founded a Society, who meet weekly for 
discussion and conversation; and a public 
meeting was held’on Thursday and Fri- 
day of this weck, at the new Washingto- 
nian Hall, in Broomfield Street. lt is al- 
so contemplated by them to have a course 
of public lectures delivered, (to com- 
mence immediately,) by Messrs. Greeley, 
Godwin, Dana, Channing, Ripley, and 


‘others, who will give, as far as the time 


will allow, a clear and systematic state- 
ment of their principles and plans. They 


will also hold public religious services on 


Sunday evenings, under the charge of 
Rev. Wintiam [lesry Cuannine, at the 
Phonographic Hall, No. 339 Washington 
Street. 


IP Nature every where warns us of our 
indispensable need of each other. The 
divine precept of mutual aid, devotedness 
and love, is every moment recalled to 
mind by what our eyes see around us. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 


! the various branches usually taught in the High 


Schools and Academies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modern European 
anguages and |.terature, ` 

Pupils of different ages and of both seres are 
received, Young men are titted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed ia 
the higher blanche usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of atudy, 
witheut the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, itis believed that this School affords ad- 


‘vantages that are rarely to be met with, 


TERMS —Forr DoLLaRrs a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. IJnstruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TweELve DoLLARS a quarter. 

Application may be mzde by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the * Toll Gate Station ” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 111-2 A. M., and 
Exception es 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-23 atardar 


evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the 


ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Jan. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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MISCELLANY. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 


ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Concluded.} 
PRACTICAL SUMMARY. 
Resutts or SERIAL AssoctaTIoN. 


— Industrial Attraction Developed — 
By Material Charms: 

In the convenience and beauty of the 
workshops and other places of labor 
which the pride of their sectaries, whose 
capital is there specially ypyested, will 
concur with the general interest of the 
Phalanx to render as healthy’ and as 
brilliant as they are unwholesome and 
disgusting in our factories or the tncchan- 
ics’ shops of our cities. . 

The combinations of capital will here 
gratify the tastes inspired by an integral 
education, in environing the labors of 
utility with artistic harmonies — music, 
flowers, painting, statuary, and architec- 
tural grace. 

In the field and garden cultures, by 
judicious alternation of grain, flowers, 
fruit trees, grasses, vegetables, vines, &c. 
oo the unitary farm, thus connecting the 
material picturesque with the moral pic- 
turesque in the contrasts and harmonies 
of ages, sexes and tastes, blended on each 
locality by the approximation of groups 
occupying harmonic positions ta each 
other in the same or different series, cor- 
responding to those in the musical octave, 
as explained in relation to the Cabalist 
Passion, (Vol. iv. No. 2.) 

Through Ambition : 

By the connection of social rank and 
the corporate privileges of the groups 
with industrial attainment, and the suc- 
cessful examination by a jury of peers in 
the functions uf each group, before mem- 
bership is conceded. 

Accords of contrasted fortunes in the 
meetings of rich and poor in the same 
group, from sympathy of industrial tastes. 

Security to the laborer of the profits of 


his labor without spoliation by employers 
or exchangers, and the sense of owner- 
ship in the stock of all his groups par- 
ticularly, and of the Phalanx in general. 
Through Friendship : 

By pleasure derived from engaging in 
common pursuits with those sympathizing 
in character. 

By accords with those who, by follow- 
ing a collateral branch of industry, leave 
their co-sectaries free to indulge their 
special and discriminative tastes, without 
thereby sacrificing any branch necessary 
to be filled, but less attractive to them. 
Through Love: 

By intervention of both sexes in differ- 
ent proportions in the various departments, 
and pleasure derived from engaging di- 
rectly in mutual interests with the object 
of affection, or co-operating indirectly to 
serve her or him. s 
Through the Family Sentiment: d 

The charm of whose accords is height- 
ened by the union of members sympa- 
thizing in common pursuits, whilst the 
poison of its diseords is avoided by the 
separation of antipathic characters, whose 
attractions will lead them to different 
groups. 

By the accords of contrasted ages, as 
between the patriarch and his grand-child, 
in the labors of childhood, over which the 
aged preside. 

Through the Cabalist Passion: 

By the enthusiasm created by emula- 
tions of groups engaged in similar func- 
tions. 

By classification of labors in minute 
subdivisions, allowing to every one the 
opportunity of selecting and discriininat- 
ing favorite occupations ur special branch- 
es of a function, capacities for which are 
developed in childhood through the emu- 
lations of progressive ages. 

Through the Composite Passion : 

By enthusiasm created by corporate or 
mass movement. 

By opportunity of combining kindred | 
branches of many functions in reference j 


to a common end. 
By opportunity of combining several ; 


interests in schemes of love, friendship, 
and ambition, prosecuted during the im 
dustrial sessiuns, which facilitate them all 
by sympathy in action. 

Through the Papillon, or Attraction for Novelty: 

By enthusiasm sustained by changes of 
occupation and associates, and prevention 
of ennui and monotony. 

Y Pivot. Through Unityiem: 

By the consciousness in each person 
that he is advancing the general intercst, 
and usefully co-operating to the highest 
ends, at the same time that he is acting 


‘out his own nature freely, and advancing 


his individual interests. 


Production Increased. 


1. By accession to productive labor, 
rendered attractive through the preceding 
conditions, — 

Of the rich and refined classes. 

The military, land and marine, no 
longer needed, when the interests of na- 
tions are harmonized in the spherical 
series. : 

Artificera now employed in manufac- 
turing engines of war and military ac- 
coutrements. 

Supernumerary exchangers, merchants, 
bankers, shop-keepers, &c., who will 
exist only as factora fur the producing 


‘groups, in which they are interested as 


members. 

The greater number of those now em- 
ployed in labors of mere necessity, as 
cooking, washing, &c., who will be 
spared by the intervention of machinery 
and mechanical contrivances, practicable 
only when such business is conducted on 
the largest scale. 

Matrons and other females now em- 
ployed exclusively in the nursery and other 
domestic pursuits, who hy co-operating in 
unitary arrangements will gain at leust 
two-thirds of the time so devoted. 

Children above the age of fuur, who 
will be taught to intervene profitabl; in 
minor branches of group industry, instead 
of diverting the time and attention of 
adults to suppress their mischievuus en- 
ergies. “Youth of both sexes, through the 
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whole period of their educatcik: which ' passion;. 4 or emulation with contiguous! great new country, the results of isolated 


combines practice with theory, and phys- | 
ical with intellectual and moral develop- | 
ment. 

Invalids, restored to productive labors | 
by the system of paying physicians in the; 
inverse ratio to the amount of sickness 
in the Phalanx, and by the development | 
in the social and industrial spheres of; 
those industrial and social attractions 
whose activity and gratification is essen- 
tial to health. By the deliverance of the 
masses from the diseases and premature i 
exhaustion consequent on excessive toil, i 
bad food and unwholesome lodgings; as | 
well as of the exceptional wealthy class 
from the diseases and preinature exhaus- 
tion consequent on inaction and sensual 
excesses provoked by the inonotonous 
routine of their caste,—by the emanci- 
pation of women from the narrow sphere 
of sedentary employments to which fash- 
ion now restricts them,— by the diversion | 
of children from gluttony, through at- 
tractive corporate occupations, and sub- 
stitution of practical instruction in the 
fields and workshops for the hated con-' 
finement to abstract studies in the school- 
room, where the impulsions of their nature 
are tortured and stifled, where their 
senses, passions and intelligence are in-! 
verted and forced to prey upon themselves ' 
in all forms of vice. Finally, by the de- ; 
liverance of all froin passional starvation, | 
by the exclusion or inversion of sympa- | 
thiea in the societies of incoherent inte- 
rests, 

2. By discoverics and combinations of 
science evncreted in the serial industry 
through coneiliation of the interests of; 
capital and labor, and intervention of men : 
of science in the labors of the groups, 
which, conducted on the large scale, in- 
vite the introduction of machinery, n 
only in mechanic trades where isolated 
operations du not warrant the expense, 
and in agriculture where the same evil: 
exists in connection with the parcelling of- 
the soil in small patches where fences | 
and ditches oppose continual obstructions | 
to the rapid course of steam power, but | 
also in the laundry, the kitchen, and! 
other domestic operations, now requiring 
an immense expenditure of servile Jabor, ` 
which the muchinery of grand unitary 
arrangements will liberate for direct pro-' 
duction or creation of the uscful or the 
beautiful. | 

3. By the greater skill and rapidity; 
of execution resulting from the prin-' 
ciple of subdivision carried out in all, 
the departments of industry, — by the! 
stimulus of the direct attraction for’ 
“the pursuit, squared by the Composite | 
passion in the corporate labor of the 
groups, cubed hy the social tios of 
ambition, love and friendship, there grat-} 
ified, and quadrated by the Cabalist! 


notl 


groups: finally, by intensity secured to; 
these in the high tone of health and 
strength induced by the Papillon passion 
in the judicious alternations promoting 
integral develupment. 

4. By greater value in the quality of 
the product resulting from the above- 
mentioned conditions, and especially from 
the specific adaptation of character, ca- 
pacity, 
variety of work 


material, 


s 


conditions impossible in 


the isolation of interests. Lveaple.—A 


proprietor, to save the tribute levied by | 


the hordes of exchangers from whom he 
must purchase on a siwall scale all that 
he docs not raise himself, will strip the 
forest from his little farm on a mountain- 
side, where the interest of the district 
requires that it should remain to card and 
soften the blast ; and there with immense 
labor, cultivate some twelve species of 


grains, vegetables, fruits and vines, of; 


which two or three only are adapted to 
the soil, perhaps the vine or fruit tree 
about whose culture he knows and carcs 
least, which 
and a conservatory can yicid him small 
profit. He may clearly foresee that in a 
few ycars the summer's sun and winter’s 
frost will locsen the superficial stratum 
of soil, and the rains wash it down to the 
valley belaw, leaving as the reward of 
his toils, bare rock and shifting gravel- 
beds, — but what remedy? he must live 


and 


' now, he and his family. This mountain- 


side has fallen to his share in the parcel- 
ling off of the earth kingdom by our Lord 
anti-Christ, Self; he has no money to 
purchase elsewhere, or even to invest in 
live stock; he cannot scll but at great 


‘sacrifice ; and as in all his calculations he 


is confined to isolated individual effort; 
wisdom and folly, hope and despair, mect 
on that rock where he must climb and 
delve and wear himself out, with the 
prospect, as advancing years sap his 
strength and double bis, toils, and the 
rheumatism has doubled his body, of claim- 
ing a pittance at the parish almshouse. 
He may console the pairs and slights that 
rain upon his evening years, where case 
‘and honor, troops of friends and sportive 
children should hase clustered round and 
embowered him, by the reficction that he 
has done his share in laying waste his 


and position, to cach: 
' tions ; by the introduction of machinery in 


without a wine-cellar ! 


‘ edifice with sleeping-rooms, 


culture. 


Economies. 


1. Of Labor. By sparing for produc- 
tive industry the classes cited under head 
of Increased Production, including those 
now employed in destruction, in adulte- 
ration of products, in unnceessary and 
parasitical branches of exchange, in mi- 
nute labors spared by unitary combina- 


new departments ; and the saving of 
thought, invention, &c., employed on 
what has been already elaborated or dis- 
covered, from defect of unitary scientific 
combinations. 

2. Of Material. Internal’y, or within 
the Phalanx. Substitution of an unitary 
halls, work- 


shops, &c., in their respective wings, 


‘enclosed within one shel] of wall, in place 


fertile mother earth; and that where fair’ 


trees waved, and the deer browzed, and 


either side, 


the bird and squirrel sported, now the’ 
' blast only howls their requien with his’ 


own, and that uature must recommence | 


the circle of her life with the moss and 
the lichen, toiling back for centuries to- 
ward the point she had gained when he 
found her. Is this an European picture? 
or must we seck the desulated fields of 
Virginiat Ask of the dismal wastes that 
sadden the eye around every city of our 


of some four hundred separate dwellings, 
with their eight to twelve hundred out- 
houses, none of them comparing either 
in convenience, luxury, or even in advan- 
tages for family or individual retirement 
with those possible in Phalansterian com- 
bination; and most of them, when we 
consider the life of the people, pestilent 
hovels; yet all with their four hundred 
outer walls, four to cight hundred stair- 
ways, six to’twelve hundred fire-places, 
kitchens and cooking utensils, laundry 
fixtures, &c. &c., built and kept up ata 
far greater expense than the Phalanstery. 
This will be Tocated in the midst of its 


| farm domain, and will enclose by its 


wings, gardens and green-houses. A 
covered street gallery, adorned perhaps 
with works of art, encircles and permeates 
the building ; bringing into communication 
the rooms and halls, domestic or indus- 
trial, warmed without the expense, trou- 
ble and danger of scparate fires, by a 
unitary ventilation from the vast kitchen 
range and fires of the laundry and steam- 
engines, Which may at the same time by 
arrangements of gas works recently dis- 
covered and devoid of stench, illuminate 
the whole. 

With these comforts are connected the 
constant presence of architectural and 
other artistic beauty, whose sphere the 
poorest man would enjoy upon leaving 
his private apartinent; and the delicious 
freshness of a ficld and garden growth on 
instead of the compound of 
pestiferous nuisances which in the Euro- 
pean and larger American cities arise 
from those quarters in which are packed 
the masses, the people, who cannot make 
expensive arrangements, like the rich, in 
their wide strects and court-yards, whose 
care ocenpies a whole army of servants ; 
but content themselves with removing 
nuisances as well as they can from with- 


in their houses, without regard to alti- 
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mate considerations, 
their babitual elcinent. 

Atthe Table we have.a pivot combin- 
ing the four interests, Production, Con- 
servation, Preparation, and Consumption, 
thus affording the best guaranty that all 
shall be the best of its kind and provided ' 
at the cheapest rate consistent with that 
excellence. Dishes of three or mere de- 
grees of costliness may be provided for 
different rates of expenditure; and fam- 
ilies or other groups, or individuals may 
make any arrangements with the kitchen. 
department which shall best suit them in 
respect to dishes, hours, and places where 
they will be served. 

These orders being all included in a 
general summary, the chief of the com- 
missary department will be enabled to 
balance with a very close approximation | 
the supply to the demand ; and when the 
relations of the kitchen to the stable, pogl- 
try yard and other unitary interests are 
considered, itis clear that amid the most 
splendid luxury, not so much as an ap- 
ple- paring necd be wasted, and that man 
will thus embody in his societies that di- $ 
vine economy which through all the king- 
doms of nature, in their perpetual chan- 
ges, suffers not an atdm to perish. A 
system of drains, leading from the vari- 
ous sections of the Phalanstery, and from 
the stables, will unite ina great reservoir, 
contignous to the poudrette faciory or 
other agricultural arrangement for cm- 
ploying such material; thus at once sav- 
ing the whole depariment of scavenger | 
labor, and preventing the escape of the 
volatile ammonia, by the chemical action 


discomfort being 


of the gypsum, or other hed prepared for | 


its reception. 

In reference to machinery we may ob- 
serve the fucility of adapting the same 
power to many contiguous workshops, or 
other mechanical labors. 

An immense source of economies will 
be opened by the interlocking of interest 
between the producing classes of the va- į 
rious mechanic trades, and the consurners. 

It is not the mere superficial appear- 
ance of a pair of boots or a piece of cloth 
which will prevail with the Sartorian 
censors, or those of the order of St. Cris- 
pin, in the allouncnt of dividends ; but 
their strength and durability will be rigid- 
ly scrutinized. It may be the true wis- 
dom in civilization to manufacture for the 
trade, — for sale, and not for use; but 
Association will consider these matters 
in rather a different light, and a disgrace- 


ful loss to the group producing such arti- 
cles would inevitably result, because the 
Serial censorship is composed of repre- ' 
sentatives from the ditferent groups in ca- : 
balistic emulation with each otber, in’ 
which, if one individual should be lenient: 
ly disposed towards the product of his, 
constituents, the rest will be only the | 


more keenly alive to its imperfections ; 
and the general exhibitions, which are, 
frequent in each Phalanx, will accustom all ; 
to a eriliciym, from whose judgment there 
can be no appeal. The same principles 
would prevent adulteration in the groce- 
ries, wines, drugs, &c., supposing that: 
under the high intellectual and moral cul- 
ture which all receive in the integral ed- 
ucation of the Phalanx, such abomina- 
tions were possible. 

In conservation, it is hardly possible to | 
calculate the diminution of waste, and re- | 
finement of quality, consequent on the 
unitary deposit buildings of the Phalanx 
or the District, scientifically adapted to 
the various products of the field or gar- 
den, wine press, or loom, where the great 
value at stake will direct consideration to 
the minutest particulars, and to whose 
care groups will especially devote them- 
selves. 

We have already noticed by criticisms 
of the inverse arrangement, the adaptation 
of svils and locations to their various spe- 
cific cultures; and as within the Phalan- 
stery we observe the economy of building 
material, so on the farm we find it repeat- 
ed, in the sparing of the toil and expense 
of interfencing, interditching, and inter- 
walling. 

External economies will arise from the 
unitary cudperation of Phalanxes, Dis- 


triets, States, &c., in the construction of | 


railroad or other lines of communication, 
and institutions subserving general inter- 
ests, avoiding the ruinous competition 
now existing between private companies; 
while the same resources concentrated, 
will secure a luxury and safety im- 
possible with the present means, 


Corollarics from Altractivenrss of Indus- 
try and from the general Wealth resuit- 
ing from increased Production, and vast 
Economies. 


Guarantee from Society to each indi- 
vidual, of a minimum dividend, including | 
the physical, and social or moral prere- 
quisites of a healihy and happy exist- 
ence. 

Universal Peace, with harmony of in- ' 
terests, by exchanges conducted on the 
principle of continuous consignment, be- 
tween Phalanxes, Districts, States, &e.! 
— by social intercourse universalized by ! 
the spherical facilities of travel, and by! 
dominance of the sentiment of unity. 

Universal Temperance, combined with | 
permanent and natural intoxication, by 
substitution of Spiritual for Spirituous | 
stimulants, or the attuinment of a wine; 
and coffee point as an habitual state of, 
high health through our integral devel- 
opment both physical and moral, by vari- l 
ed and attractive pursvits, and the genial | 
influence of sympathetic associations, in. 


place of the artificial and transient antici- 


pations of this state, now procured by ex- 
citing drugs at the expense of a corres- 
ponding subsequent depression. 4 
Abolition of domestic servitude and all 
other forms of compulsory serfdom, and 
substitution of attractive or affectional 
servitude ; resulting from the honorable 
and attractive character conferred upon 
all labors promoting the serial Unity: 
froin the recognition of the dignity of man; 


jand from the kindly social relations in 


which all members of the society will be 
brought through the harinony of their in- 
terests, 

Gradual emancipation of chattel slaves 
with full consent of their masters, who 
by the introduction of the serial mechan- 
isin in the industry of joint stock plauta- 
tions, employing from four to sixteen hun- 
dred slaves, distributed according to at- 
traction in various departments of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, under judicious 
superintendence, will double their in- 
comes, while educating the slave for free- 
dom, by the development of his character 
and talents in the industrial groups, and 
the social pleasures connected with them. 
The deficiency of direct industrial at- 
traction, froin indolence of teinperament 
and partial constraint, would be supplied 
by indirect means, such as these : 

1. The pleasing novelty of a humanitary 
sympathy on the part of their masters, to 
whose approbation and encouragement 
they are keenly sensitive. 

2. The organization of musical choirs, 
developing a harmonic germ already ex- 
isting ainong them, cheering the labors of 
their groups aud exerting an influence to 
which tbey are passionatcly alive. (A 
well managed fiddle on a plantation is 
worth fifty cowskins to the product, even 
as a simple reward of isolated labor, iu 
festive evenings.) 

3. The ambition to obtain thcir liberty, 
fixed at a stated ransom in divisions of 
sixths or twelfths, so that a day or a half 
day in the week may be purchased sepa- 
rately and successively. The natural 
contentment of the negro, and the delight 
he already experiences in the new dispo- 
sition of things, will make him careless 
on the subject of his ransom, so that in 
place of the present precautions against 
escape, it will be necessary for the mas- 
ters desiring the emancipation of their 
slaves, to stimulate their ambition by a 
epecial intellectual educatiou. The pro- 
gress of emancipation must, in order to 
consist with the best imlerests of both 
slave and masier, require several genera- 
tions, though the virtual liberty guaran- 
tied by substitution of attraction for com- 
pulsion may be realized at a very early 
period. 

Couversion to the ranks of Spherical 
Unity, of barbarous and savage nations 
disdaining civilization and constituting 
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its natural enemies; who have so 
often baffled the hope of humanity by 
their chaotic irruptions, destroying the} 
results of ancient civilization at that cry- 
salis period when the developments of 
arts and industry had superseded the mar- 
tial character, and the soil was prepared 
for the germ of the true socicty. They 
will easily be attracted to the serial order, 
because it will guarantee the composite ; 
exercise of those natural rights already 
possessed by the savage, and lost without 
adequate compensation by the mass of 
civilized nations. Such are the industrial | 
rights, of gathering the products of the 
soil, culture, pasturage, hunting and fish- 
ing,—the social rights of free assoucia- 
tion according to sympathies of charac- 
ter, unrestrained by artificial castes,—and 
the pivotal right of simple liberty, neith- 
er invaded on the one side by special ap- 
propriation of the goods spontaneously 
yielded by nature; nor extended on the 
other, by the elaborations of art, science ; 
and social mathematics. In exchange 
for this simple liberty, association will 
offer to them a composite liberty, in 
which the above privileges will be re- 
fined and multiplied by art, sciencc, and 
the mathematics of the series. The In- 
dian on being shown the wealth and; 
power of civilization, points to the degrad- 
ed drudges of our labor, to the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; he cannot be 
brought to sce the wisdom of enslaving 
and sacrificing producers, that capitalists 
may wallow in bloated and diseased lux- 
ury; at lcast he thinks such propositions 
would not secure him the most grateful 
reception among his native tribe. 

Association, in securing with even-hand- 
ed justice the interests of capital or funded 
Jabor, and of actual labor, and insepar- 
ably linking them together, will not 
only extend to all what civilization can 
give only to the exceptional few, but will 
multiply and intensify those blessings in 
proportion to the numbers partaking of, 
them, throngh industrial and passional | 
sympathies, precluded by incoherent ar- 
rangements, and specifie to the serial 
order. 

Iminense development of art, or of in- 
dustry tending to the beautiful, through | 
the unitary intervention of machinery for 
haman labor in the coarser mechanical 
departments of the useful, and extension | 
to the people of artistic education. 


Corollaries from System of Integral Co- 
operation among Phalanaes, Districts, 
Slates, &c. 

1. Spherical Nervous System. First, ! 
Mechanical: by roads, packets, carrier- 
birds, &e., which correspond to the exter- 
nal relations of the earth, air and wa-! 
ter; and second, Electrical: magnetic 


| sweet as the murmur of the brook or the 


telegraphs and sympathetic clairvoyance, | 


rents which traverse the globe and con- 
nect its parts as a unitary whole. 

2. Integral Exploration: appreciation 
and possession of the earth’s animal, vege- 
table and mineral treasures. The fraction- 
al knowledge of these confined to indi- 
viduals in the societies of incoherence 
frequently dies with them: thus the In- 
diana refuse to discover the gold and sil- 
ver mines known by them in Mexico to 
the rapacious whites. 

There is a class of natural physicians 
gifted to discover the virtues of plants; 
but these instincts are snppressed by 
our false cducation, which everywhere 
stifles observation, substitutes for evolu- 
tion, or true education, the arbitrary ham- 
mering in of facts and systems through 
the memory. Thus the class of recog- 
nized physicians rely exclusively on cer- 
tain orthodox compendia for their facts, 
and disdain as heretical the bastard or 
spontaneous growth of science, which 
only with great difficulty and by slow de- 
grees gains adoption, and not then until 
so complicated with the errors of some 
purblind system as to neutralize their 
use. See the history of medicine every 
where. Of what one remedy is the ab- 
solute and precise specific range yet gen- 
erally known? or how can it be, while it 
remains the interest of physicians to vili- 
fy and discredit one another?! 

The interchange of the beautiful pres- 
ents of Flora among the nations were a 
fruitful theme for the poet, and will keep 
their guardian sylphs or favorite insects 
actively on the wing through the next 
century; for Love still binds around the 
brow of use the bridal circlet of Beauty. 

In regard to the animal kingdom, our 
harmonic relations extend to the smallest 
fraction of them. 

The loathsome, venomous or destruc- 
tive characters of a large proportion ren- 
der them essentially unfit for association 
with man, and constitute them types of 
the vicious inversions of human charae- 
ter in the societies of incoherence, whose 
disappearance they will speedily follow 
and give place to harmonic creations. 
Others, as the Zebra and Ostrich, may be- 
come gentle and most familiar friends un- 
der a regime of attraction, which substi- 
tutes for the lash the flute, and the still 
more musical aecent of love. ‘ When 
man lives with God, his voice shall be as 


rustle of the corn.’” 

3. Synthesis of the Sciences: syste- 
matie co-operation in all departments of 
scientific labor. However advanced 
above the brute invoherence that reigns 
over the lower departments of industry, ; 
men of scienco still spend the best por- 
tion of their lives in combating each oth- 
or and refuting orrors: if their advances 


bers have already, been so grand within 
the last century, what have we to ex- 
pect when all the sources of waste shall 
be prevented by a unitary distribution of 
functions according to positions and ca- 
pacities! 

4. Unitary Spherical Language, scien- 
tifically deduced from the principles of 
passional expression. 

4. Unitary Spherical Church, based 
upon the love of God and the neighbor, 
and combining unity of creed and senti- 
ment with variety of form and expres- 
sion. 

The second branch of this Summary, 
concerning the healthy developments of 
the affective or social attractions, has been 
essentially included in the foregoing, and 
we shall only reiterate the principle that 
they are all composite and not simple ia 
their nature, having each a material anda 
spiritual tendency, thus: 


Glory. 


AMB ase 
AMBITION, f aiat, 


Sympathy of Character. 
Sympathy of Pursuit, or Indus- 
trial Taste. 


Bond of the Ieart. 
Bond of the Sense. 


pa) 
LOVE. coves ; 


Spay of Consanguinity, or 

tie of Blood. 

Connection of Interest, or tie of 
Houschold. 


FAMILISM... 


The slightest experience proves to us 
that of the four cardinal affectione, Famil- 
ism alone now succeeds in any great num- 
ber of cases in obtaining for itself a com- 
posite development. Exceptional among 
the passions, as being a relation arbitrari- 
ly determined by birth, and not by the 
free choice of the individual, it is natural- 
ly the least unadapted to societies of hu- 
man legislation, which are essentially ar- 
bitrary and compulsory. Affording to 
civilization almost its only harmonic char- 
acter, it is prized most dearly, and it is 
very natural that Association should be 
most bitterly opposed by those ignorant 
and near-sighted persons who have con- 
founded it with its opposite, — anarchical 
community, and do not see that Familism 
as well as all other passions, must receive 
atruer, higher, and more beautiful de- 
velopment, in an order which harmonizes 
interests, than in one which opposes them. 
Only amid the thousand-fold branches of 
serial industry can these passions obtain 
either favorable conditions of develop- 
ment, or the material basis which gives 
them permanence or constancy. Love, 
which deals in contrasts, may seem to re- 
quire these less directly — but it is not so. 
Love demands a sphere of beauty, inter- 
nal and extcrnal. It withers in rudeness 
and poverty, and foses its glow and its 


‘charm with the premature fading of the 


civilized matron, who becomes old and 
haggard, where the Harmonian will only 
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be approaching her climax of power and 
splendor. 

The difference is already half the sea- 
son of bloom between the American and 
the English lady, so much truer to the 
laws of composite health are the habits 
of the wealthy in Great Britain. If the Se- 
ries, hy the numerous points of sympathy 
in interest and pursuit which they afford, 
give to our affections a composite devel- 
opment; a fortiori they will give them 
the direct, in place of the inverse, occa- 
sioned by their present suppression, where 
ambition enviously bites the heels of its 
successful competitor, or Friendship, Love 
and Familism ring the changes on hatred, 
bitterness and misanthropy. 

The soil on which these weeds flourish 
is incoherence, and the root of them all is 


poverty ; poverty of substance, poverty of: 
health, poverty of affection, poverty of; 


intelligence. There is but one essential 
fact in the universe. — Life, and all its 
free and full manifestations are good ; 
only in its suppression or distortion ap- 
pear the Joathsome forms of evil, hideous 
dreams and phantoms which shall pass 
with the night, and leave no trace, for 
they are not. 

On some future occasion we shall en- 
deavor to illustrate by example the play 
of the affections through a day in the se- 
ries, as well as that of the selecting, com- 
bining and alternating passions. 

Y The Series satisfy the Attraction for 
Unity in its three branches. 

I. Uniry or Man with NATURE. 

Active: Through integral and scientif- 
ic culture of the Earth, regency over its 
organic life, and subjection of the ele- 
ments to his uses. 

Passive: Through appreciation and en- 
joyment of harmonies of nature, secured 
to all mankind, by attainment of wealth 
and of health. 

Typical: Through representation by 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, in their hieroglyphic life, of har- 
monic characters and their social effects. 


II. Uniry or Man with Man. 


Active: Through co-operative industry 
organizing the basis of Social Unity. 
Commercial Unity, by system of continu- 
ous consignments from Phalanx to Pha- 
lanx. Political Unity, by extension of 
the representative system, from the nu- 
cleus of the industrial group, through the 
successive grades of the series, to the 
Unitary administration of the Phalanx, of 
the District, the State, the World ; com- 
bining internal independence with external 
Jeague for common interests. Religious 
Unity, through universal obedience to. the 
will of God, expressed in the permanent 
revelation of attraction, whose branches 
are coordinated to integral harmony by 
the mathematics of the Series. 


Passive: Through sympathetic enjoy- 
ment of Social, Political, and Religious 
harmonics. 

Typical: By representation or repeti- | 
tion in each society, and country, of the! 
same sensitive and passional springs which 
move every other, and of the same serial 
mechanism adapted to those passions. ! 


HH. Uxiry or Man wiru Gop. 


Active: By coöperation in the crea- 
tion of harmonies in the material world 
of nature, and the spiritual world of the 
passions. 

Passive: By sentiment of Deity, as 
manifested in his wise and beneficent 
adaptations and harmonies. 

Typical: By unity of the distributive 
or intellectual principle with the affec- 
tive, and the sensitive or material ; through; 
the serial mechanism, which types the uni- - 
ty of the mathematics or order of creation, | 
with the active forces or modes of attrac- 
tion, and the passive principle, matter. 

M. EvcrwortuH Lazarus, M. D. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


XXXVIL 

The two eostumes which the neophyte 
found displayed in her chamber were a 
brilliant bride’s dress and a mourning gar- 
ment with alf} the distinctive signs of 
widowhood. She hesitated some mo- 
ments. Her resolution as to the choice 
of husband was taken, but which of 
these two costumes would externally tes- 
tify her intention? After a little refiec- 
tion she put on the white robe, the veil, 
the flowers and the pearls of a hride. 
This attire was pure in taste and ex- 
tremely elegant. Consuelo was soon 
ready ; but on looking at herself in the 
mirror framed with threatening sentences, 
ehe had no longer an inclination to smile 
as on the first occasion. A mortal pale- 
ness was on her features, and terror in 
her heart. Whichever course she had 
resolved to take, she felt that there 
would remain to het a regret or a re- 
morse; that a soul would be broken by 
her desertion; and her own experienced 
a horrible anguish in anticipation. On! 
seeing her cheek and her lips as white as 
her veil and her orange flowers, she 
feared, for Albert and for Liverani 
equally, the effect of so violent an emo- 
tion, and she was tempted to put on 
rouge, but she renounced the thought at 
once. “If my face lics,” thought she, 
“can my heart liet’? She knelt by the! 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


side of her bed, and hiding her face in 
the drapery, she remained absorbed in 
sorrowful meditation until the moment 
when the clock struck midnight. She 
tose immediately, and saw an Invisible 


‘with a black mask standing behind her. 
.1 know not what instinct made her pre- 


sume this to be Marcus. She was not 
deceived, and yet he did not make him- 
self known, but only said to her in a gen- 
ue and sad voice : ** Madam, all is ready. 
Please to cover yourself with this cloak 
and to follow me.” 

**Ah!”? said Consuelo as she wrapped 
herself in the black cloak that was pre- 
sented to her, ‘ this is Cagliostro’s 
hood!” 

“ There is no Cagliostro here,” replied 
Marcus, “and our mysteries are not 
treacheries nor impostures ; do not bring 
the hood over your head, it is not yet 
time.” 

Consuelo followed the Invisible to the 


extremity of the garden, to the place 


where the stream lost itself under the 
verdant arcade of the park. There she 
found an uncovered gondola, entirely 
black, similar in every respect to the gon- 
dolas of Venice, and’ in the gigantic 
rower at the prow she recognized Karl, 
who crossed himself on seeing her. ‘Am 
I permitted to speak to him?” asked 
Consuelo of her guide. ‘‘ You may” 
replied the latter, “saya few words to 
him aloud.” 

“Weli! my dear Karl, my liberator 
and my friend,” said she, agitated at 
again seeing a familiar face after so long 
a seclusion among mysterious beings, 
‘can I hope that nothing disturbs the 
pleasure you feel at finding me again?” 

“ Nothing! signora,” replied Karl in 
an assured voice , * nothing, unless it be 
the remembrance of ker who is no longer 
in this world, and whom I always think I 
see by the side of you. Courage and 
contentment, my good mistress, my good 
sister! Weare now as we were on the 
night when we escaped from Spandaw !” 

‘¢This is also a day of deliverance, 
brother!” said Marcus. ‘‘Come, tow 
with the skill and the vigor with which 
you are gifted, and which are now equall- 
ed by the prudence of your tongue and 
the strength of your soul. This indeed 
resembles a flight, madam,” added he, 
addressing Consuelo ; ‘* but the principal 
deliverer is no longer the same.” As he 
uttered these last words, Marcus present- 
ed his hand to assist her to a seat upon a 
bench covered with cushions. He felt 
her tremble slightly at the remembrance 
of Liverani, and requested her to cover 
her face for a few moments only. Con- 
suelo obeyed, and the gondola, impelled 
by the stout arm of the deserter, glided 
rapidly over the dark and silent waters. 

After a passage, the duration of which 
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could by no means be appreciated by the 
pensive Consnelo, she heard the sound of; 
voices and instruments at a little distance; ' 
the bark diminished its specd, and re-| 
ceived, without entirely stopping, the 
slight shocks of the border. The hood 
fell softly, and the neophyte thought she, 
passed from one dream to another on 
contemplating the fairy-like spectacle pre- 
sented to her eyes. The bark glided 
along, grazing a level bank covered with Í 
flowers and fresh grass. The water of: 
the stream, widened and motionless in a | 
vast basin, was as if on fire, and reflected ` 
colonnades of light which intertwined in! 
fiery serpents or were broken in showers. 
of sparkles under the slow and measured : 
motion of the gondola. Admirable mu-! 
sic filled the echoing air, and seemed to 
hover over the thickets of roses and 
balmy jessamines. When Consuelo’s 
eyes became accustomed to this sudden 
brightness, she could fix them upon the 
illuminated facade of the palace which 
rose at a very small distance, and was de- 
picted in the mirror of the basin with a 
magic splendor. ‘That elegant edifice de- 
liniated upon the starry sky, those harmo- 
nious voices, that concert of excellent in- 
struments, those open windows, before 
which, between the purple curtains en- 
kindled by the light, Consuelo saw slow- 
ly moving men and women richly dressed, 
glittering with embroidery, diamonds, 
gold and pearls, with powdered heads, 
which gave to the general aspect of the 
assemblies of that age a reficction of 
brightness, a something I know not what 
of effeminate and fantastic; all that 
princely fête, combined with the beauty 
of a warm and serene night, which waft- 
ed perfume and freshness even into the 
splendid halls, filled Consuelo with a 
vivid emotion, and caused in her a kind 
of intoxication. She, a daughter of the 
people, the queen of patrician fêtes, 
conld not see a spectacle of this kind af- 
ter so many days of captivity, of solitude 
and dark reveries, without experiencing 
a sort of transport, a necessity for sing- 
ing, a peculiar thrill at the approach of a 
public. She therefore rose erect in the 
bark, which- approached the palace near- 
er and nearer, and suddenly excited by: 
Handel's chorus : 

“ Chantons le gloire 

De Juda vainqueur!” 


she forgot every thing to mingle her 
voice in that song of majestic enthusiasm. 

But a new shock of the bark, which 
while grazing the bank of the lake some- 
times encountered a branch or a tuft of 
trees, made her totter. Compeliled to 
seize the first hand that presented itself: 
for her support, she only then perceived 
that there was a fourth person in the 
bark, a masked Invisible, who certainly ' 
was not there when she entered it. 


; chevalier Liverani, as he had first shown 


' even the approach of that solemn moment 


An immense: dark grey cloak with; 
long folds, a broad-brimmed hat worn in a 
peculiar manner, I know not what in the 
features of that mask through which the; 
human face seemed to speak; but, morc ; 
than all the rest, the pressure of that! 
trembling hand, which did not wish to 
withdraw from hers, caused Consuelo toj 
recognize the man whom she loved, the 


himself to her on the lake of Spandaw. | 
Then the music, the illumination, the en- ; 
chanted palace, the intoxicating fête and | 


which was to determine her destiny, all 
that was not the present emotion was ef- 
faced from Consuelo’s memory. Agitat- 
ed, and as if overcome by a superhuman 
force, she again fell palpitating upon the 
cushions of the bark, by the side of Liv- 
erani. The other unknown, Marcus, 
was standing at the prow, with his back 
turned towards them. Her fasting, the | 
countess Wanda’s recital, the expectation ; 
of a terrible denonment, the unexpected- 
ness of this féte seen in passing, had 
broken all Consuclo’s strength. She! 
felt nothing hut Liverani’s hand clasping 
his own, his arm grazing her waist, 
ready to prevent her withdrawing from 
him, and that divine agitation which the 
presence of a beloved object diffuses even 
in the air we breathe. Consuelo remain- 
ed some minutes thus, not seeing the 
glittering palace any more than if it had 
sunk into the deep night, sensible of 
nothing but the burning breath of her 
lover by her side and the beatings of her 
own heart. 

‘*Madam,” said Marcus, suddenly 
turning towards her, “do you not know 
that air, and would you not be pleased to 
stop and hear that magnificent tenor? ” 

“« Whatever be the air and the voice,” 
replied Consuelo, absently, “ Jet us stop 
or goon; do as you please.” 

The bark almost touched the walls of 
the chateau. They could distinguish the 
figures standing in the embrasures of the 
windows and even those who passed in 
the depths of the apartments. These’ 
were no longer spectres floating as in a; 
dream, but real personages, lords, great 
ladies, learnéd men, artists, several of 
whom were not unknown to Consuelo. 
But she made no effort of memory to dis- 
tinguish their names, nor the theatres or 
palaces in which she had before seen 
them. The world had suddenly become 
to her a magie lantern, without signifi- | 
cance and without interest. The only 
being who appeared living to her in the 
universe, was that one whose hand was 
secretly hurning hers under the folds of 
their cloaks. 

“Do you not know that fine voice 
which is singing a Venetian air? ’? asked 
Marcus anew, surprised at Conseulo’s | 


immobility and apparent indifference. 
And as she did not appear to hear either 
the voice which spake to her nor that 
which sang, he approached a little nearer 
and seated himself on the bench opposite 
her in order to renew his question. 

‘CA thousand pardons, sir,” replied 
Consuelo, after having made an effort to 
listen; “I was not paying attention. I 
do know that voice, in fact, and that air; 


‘it was I who composed it a Jong while 


ago. It is very bad, and very badly 
sung.” 

“s What then,” returned Marens, * is 
the name of that singer with respect to 
whom you seem so severe? J consider 
him admirable myself.” 

“Ah! you have not lost it,” said Con- 
suelo, in a low voice to Liverani, who 
had just made her feel in the hollow of 
her hand the little cross of filagree with 
which she had parted for the first time 
in her life when she confided it to him on 
her journey from Spandaw to * * ®. 

“ You do not remember the name of 
that singer?” obstinately resumed Mar- 
cus, attentively examining Consuelo’s 
features. 

* Excuse me, sir,” replied she, with a 
little impatience, ** his name is Anzoleto. 
Ah! the bad re! he has Jost that note.” 

* Would you not like to see his face? 
You are mistaken, perhaps. From here 
you could distinguish him perfectly, for I 
see him very well. He is a very hand- 
some young man.” 

“What good wouid it do to look at 
him?” returned Consuelo a little vexed ; 
‘I am very sure he is still the sume.” 

Marcus gently took Consuele’s hand, 
and Liverani seconded him to assist her 
to rise and look through the window 
which was wide open. Consnelo, who 
would perhaps have resisted the one, 
yielded to the other, cast a glance upon 
the singer, upon that handsome Venetian 
who was at that moment the central point 
of attraction for a hundred feminine 
glances. “He has grown very fat!” 


'said Consuelo, reseating herself and se- 


cretly resisting the fingers of Liverani, 
who wished to recover the little cross and 
did so in fact. 

“Is that all the remembranee you 
grant to an old friend?’’ returned Mar- 
cus, who stil} fastened a lynx-eyed glance 
upon her through his mask. 

“ He is only a comrade,” replied Con- 
suelo, ‘and among comrades in our pro- 
fession, we are not always friends.” 

“ But would you have no pleasure in 
speaking to him? -What if we should 
enter the palace and you were requested 
to sing with him?” 

“If this be a trial,” said Consuelo 
with a litle malice, for she began to no- 
tice Marcus’ persistance, ‘‘as { must obey 
you in all things, I will readily undergo 
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it. Butif it be for my pleasure that you 
make me this offer, T like as well to be 
excused.’ 


‘Must I stop here, brother?” asked: 


Karl, making a military gesture with his 
oar. 

‘s Pass, brother, and push of!" te- 
plied Marcus. 
fèw moments the bark, having crossed 
the basin, was enclosed by dense thickets. 


The darkness became profound; the lit-; 


tle lantern suspended from the gondola 
alone threw blucigh rays upon the sur- 
rounding foliage. From time to time, 
through the vistas of dark verdure, they 
still saw the lights of the palace glitter 
faintly from afar. 
chestra slowly died away. 
it grazed the bank, touched the flowering 
branches and Consuelo's black cloak was 
eovered with their balmy petals. 
began to return to herself and to combat 
that indefinable emotion of Jove and 
might. 
from Liverani, and her heart was oppress- 
ed in proportion as the veil of intoxica- 
tion fell before the lights of reason and 
of will. ‘* Listen, madam,” said Marcus. 
‘s Do you not hear, even from this dis- 
tance, the applauscs of the audience? 
Yes, truly! there are elappings of hands 
and acclamations. 
with what they have just heard. That 
Anzoleto has a great success at the pal- 
ace.” 

“They are not good judges!” said 


Consuelo, hurriedly seizing a magnolia; 
which Liverani had gathered in passing! 
She} 


and stealthily thrown upon her lap. 
convulsively pressed the flower in her 


hands and hid it in her bosom, as the last; 
relic of an unconquered love which the. 


fatal trial was about to sanctify or to 
break forever. l 


XXXVIII. 
The bark grounded definitively at the 


termination of the gardens and the woods, | 


in a picturesque spot, where the stream 


ceased to be navigable. Consuclo had a 
little time to contemplate the austere 
landscape lightcd by the moon. 
were still in the vast enclosure of the 
residence; but art had been applied in 


this place only to preserve the primitive | 


beauty of nature; the ancient trees scat- 
tered at random over stretches of dark 


turf, the happy accidents of soil, the hills; 
with precipitous sides, the irregular cas- į 


cades, the herds of bounding and timid 
deer. 

A new personage was there to attract 
Consuelo’s attention: it was Gottlieb, 


seated negligently upon the pole of ai 


sedan-chair, in the attitude of a calm and 
dreamy expectation. THe started on re- 
eognizing his friend of the prison; but 


Karl obeyed, and in a, 


The sounds of the or-| 
The bark, as. 


She: 


She had withdrawn her hand; 


They are delighted ; 


They i 


(vent his helpiag other prisoners. 


on a sign from Marcus, he refrained from 
speaking to her. 

“ Do you then forbid this poor child to, 
clasp my haad? ”? said Consuelo in a low, 
voice to her guide. 

‘© Afler your initiation you will be free | 
here in all your actions,’ replied he in 
the same manuer. ‘* Be contented now 
with secing that Gottich’s health is ame-! 
liorated and that his physical strength is; 
restored to him.” 

t Can I not learn, at least,” returned 
the neophyte, “if he suffered any perse- 
cution on my acconnt, after my flight | 
from Spandaw? Forgive my impatience. 
That thought troubled me incessantly, 
until the day when J saw him passing; 
near the enclosure of the pavilion.” 

“ He did suffer, in fact,” replied Mar- 
eus, but only for a short time. As soon 
as he knew that you were delivered, he! 
boasted with an artless enthusiasm of 
having contributed thereto, and his invel- 
untary revelations during his sleep were | 
near becoming fatal to some among us. 
They wished to shut him up in an insane 
hospital, as much to punish hiin as to pre- | 
Then 
he fled, and as we had an cye upon his 
movements, we causcd him to be con- 
ducted here, where we have bestowed 
upon him the cares required by his body ; 
and his soul. We shall restore him to | 
his family and his country as soon as we | 


i have given him the strength and prudence 


necessary to labor usefully in our work, 
which has become his, for he is one of 
our most pure and most fervent adepta. 
Bat the chair is ready, madam; pleasc to 
enter it. l shall not leave you, though I; 
confide you to the faithful and sure arms 
of Karl and Gottlieb.” 

Consuelo seated herself submissively in 
a sedan-chair closed on all sides, and re- 


leciving air only by some openings made į 


in that part whieh looked towards the 
sky. She therefore saw nothing more of 
what passed about her. Sometimes she 


saw the stars shinc, and thus judged that ; 
buried itself among aged rocks, and) 


she was still in the open air; at others 
she saw this transparency intercepted 
without knowing if it were so by build- 
ings or by the thick shade of trees. The 
bearers walked rapidly and in the most 
profound silence ; she tried for some time 
to distinguish, by the steps which creaked | 
now and then upon the sand, if four per- 
sons or only three accompanied her.: 
Several times she thought she perccived 
the step of Liverani on the right of the 
chair; but this might be an illusion, and 
moreover, she ought to try not to think 
of him. 

When the chair stopped and was open- 
ed, Consuelo could not avoid a feeling of 
terror at sccing herself under the port- ; 
cullis, still standing and gloomy, of an 
old feudal manor-house. The moon shed 


her broad light upon the court-yard sur 
rounded by buildings in ruins and filled 
with persons dressed in white, who 
came and went, some alone, others in 
groups, like capricious spirits. The 
black and massive arcade of the entrance 
taade the depth of the picture appear 
more blue, more transparent and more 
fantastic. Those wandering shades, si- 
lent or speaking to cach other in a low 


i voice, their motions without sound upon 


the leng grass of the court, the aspect of 
the ruins, which Consuelo recognized as 
those into which she had once penetrated 
and where she had again seen Albert, so 
impressed her that she had a feeling of 
superstious terror. She instinctively 
looked for Liverani at her side. He was 
in fact there with Marcus, but the dark- 
ness of the vault did not allow her to dis- 
tinguish which of the two offered her his 
hand; and this time, her heart, chilled by 
a sudden sadness and an indefinable fear, 
did not inform her. 

They arranged the cloak over her gar- 
ments and the hood upon her head in 
such a manner that she could sec all with- 
out being recognized by any one. Some 
person told her in a low voice not to let a 
single word, a single exclamation, escape 
her lips, whatever she might see; and 
she was led thus to the extremity of the 
court, where a strange spectacle indeed 
was presented to her eyes. 

A bell of low aid finereal tone called 
the shadows at this moment towards the 
ruined chapel in which Consuelo had for- 
merly, by the glare of the lightning, 
sought a refuge from the storm. That 
Chapel was now illuminated by tapers 
dispesed in a systematic order. The al- 
tar scemed to have been recently erected : 
it was covered with a funeral pall and 
adorned with strange insignia, in which 
the emblems of Christianity were min- 
gled with those of Judaism, with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and with various cab- 
alistic signs. In the middle of the choir, 
the enclosure of which had been renewed 
with symbolical balustrades and columns, 
was scen a bier surrounded by tapers, 
covered with bones in the form of crosses 
and surmounted by a death’s-head in 
which burned a flame of the color of 
blood. A young man, whose features 
Consuclo could not sec, was led towards 
this cenotaph ; a broad bandage covered 
half of his face; it was a candidate who 
appeared exhausted with fatigue or emo- 
tion. He had one arm and one leg bare, 
his hands were fastened behind his back, 
and his white robe was spotted with 
blood. A ligature on his arm seemed to 
show that he had in fact been recently 
bled. The shadows waved about him 
torches of burning pitch and scattered 
upon his face and chest clouds of smoke 
and showers of sparks. Then com- 
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menced, between him and those who pre- 
sided over the ceremony, and who wore 
distinguishing marks of their various dig- 
nities, a strange dialogue which recalled 
to Consuelo that which Cagliostro had 
cansed her to hear at Berlin, between Al- 
bert and certain unknown persons. Then 
some spectres armed with swords, whom 
she heard called the Terrible Brothers, 
laid the candidate prostrate upon the tiles 
and rested the points of their weapons 
upon his chest, while several others, with 
a great clattering of swords, began a 
violent combat, one party pretending to 
prevent the admission of the new broth- 
er, calling him perverse, unworthy and 
traitorous, while the other said they 
fought for him in the name of truth and 
an acquired right. This strange scene 
agitated Consuelo like a painful dream. 
The strife, the threats, the magic ceremo- 
ny, the sobs uttered by several youths 
around the bier, were so well feigned that 
a spectator uninitiated beforehand would 
have been really frightened. When the 
god-fathers of the candidate had con- 
quered in the dispute and in the combat 
against their opposers, he was raised, a 
poniard was put into his hand and he was 
ordered to march forward and strike 
whomsoever should oppose his entrance 
into the temple. 

Consuelo saw nothing further. At the 
moment when the new initiate directed 
his steps, with his arm lifted, and in a 
kind of delirium, towards a low door 
whither he was impelled, her two guides, 
who had constantly held Consuelo’s arm, 
led her rapidly away, as if to withdraw 
her from the sight of a horrible spectacle, 
and closing the hood over her face, con- 
ducted her by numerous windings, and 
among ruins over which she stumbled 
more than once, into a place in which the 
most profound silence prevailed. There 
the light was restored to her, and she 
saw herself in the great octagonal hall in 
which she had betore overheard the con- 
versation between Albert and Trenck. 


All the openings were now closed and 
veiled with care; the walls and the ceil- 
ing were covered with black; tapers 
burned in this place also in a peculiar or- 
der, different from that in the chapel. 
An altar in the form of a Calvary and 
surmounted by three crosses, masked the 
great chimney. A tomb, upon which 
were deposited a hammer, some nails, a 
lance and a crown of thorns, rose in the 
middle of the hall. Some persons dress- 
ed in black and masked were kneeling or 
seated around, on earpets embroidered 
with tears of silver; they neither wept 
nor groaned ; their attitude was that of 
an austere meditation or of a mute and 
profound sorrow. 

Consuelo’s guides caused her to ap- 
proach the bier, and the men who guard- 


ed it having retired to the other extrem- 
ity, one of them addressed her thus: 

‘*Consnelo, you have just seen the 
ceremony of a masonic reception. You 
have seen, there as here, an unknown 
worship, mysterious signs, funereal im- 
ages, initiating pontiffs, a bier. What 
have you understood by that feigned 
scene, by those trials terrifying to the 
candidate, by the words which were ad- 
dressed to him and by the manifestations 
of respect, of love and of sorrow around 
an illustrious tomb ? ”? 

“I know not if 1 have understood 
aright,” replied Consuelo. ‘* That scene 
troubled me; that ceremony seemed to 
me barbarous. I pitied the candidate 
whose courage and virtue were subjected 
to trials entirely material, as if physical 
conrage were sufficient to initiate him to 
the work of moral courage. I blame 
what I saw, and I deplore those cruel 
plays of a gloomy fanaticism or those 
childish experiences of a faith entirely ex- 
terior and idolatrous. I heard obscure 
enigmas proposed, and the explanations 
given by the candidate appeared to me 
dictated by a distrustful or gross cate- 
chism. Still, that bleeding tomb, that 
immolated victim, that ancieut myth of 
Hiram, a divine architect assasinated by 
jealous and avaricious workmen, that 
holy word Jost for centuries and promised 
to the initiate as the magic key that is to 
open to him the temple, all this did not 
appear to me a symbol devoid of grandeur 
and of interest; but why is the fable so 
badly woven or of so captious an inter- 
pretation? ”” 

“ What do you mean by that? Did 
you listen attentively to the recital which 
you treat as a fable?” 

“ This is what I heard and what I had 
before learned from the books I was or- 
dered to meditate upon during my re- 
treat: Hiram, superintendent of the 
works of Solomon’s temple, had divided 
the workmen by categories. They had 
different salaries, unequal rights. Three 
ambitious men of the lowest category 
had resolved to share in the salary appor- 
tioned to the rival class and to force 
from Hiram the word of order, the secret 
formula which enabled him to distinguish 
the journeymen from the masters at the 
solemn hour of distribution. They lay 
in wait for him in the temple, where he 
had remained alone after that ceremony, 
and posting themselves at each of the 
three exits from the holy place, they pre- 
vented his departure, threatened him, 
beat him cruelly and assasinated him, 
without having been able to tear from 
him his secret; the fatal word which was 
to make them equal to him and his privi- 
leged fellows. Then they carried away 
his body and buried it under the rubbish ; 
and since that day the faithful adepts of 


the temple, the friends of Hiram, search 
for his sacred word and pay almost divine 
honors to his memory.” 

‘© And now, how do you explain this 
myth?” 

“I have meditated upon it before 
coming here, and this is the manner in 
which I understand it. Hiram is the 
cold intelligence and governmental skill 
of ancient societies. They rest upon the 
inequality of conditions, upon the system 
of castes. This Egyptian fable was 
fitted to the mysterious despotism of the 
hierophants. The three ambitious men 
are indignation, revolt and vengeance ; 
they are perhaps the three castes inferior 
to the sacerdotal, who endeavor to re- 
cover their rights by violence. Hiram 
assassinated, is despotism which has Jost 
its prestige and its strength, and which 
has descended into the tomb carrying 
with it the secret of governing men by 
blindness and superstition.” 

‘Ts it thus, truly, that you would 
interpret this myth? ” 

“I have read in your books that it 
was bronght from the Fast by the tem- 
plars and that they used it in their initia- 
tions. They must therefore have inter- 
preted it nearly thus; but in baptizing 
Hiram, the theocracy, and the assassins, 
impiety, anarchy and ferocity, the tem- 
plars, who wished to subject society to a 
kind of monastic despotism, lamented 
their impotence personified by the extinc- 
tion of Hiram. The word of their em- 
pire, lost and again found, was that of 
association or of craft, something like 
the ancient cite or the temple of Osiris. 
This is why I am astonished at seeing 
this fable still used in your initiations to 
the work of universal deliverance. I 
should wish to believe that it is proposed 
to your adepts only as a trial of their 
intelligence and their courage.” 

“Well, we who did not invent those 
forms of masonry and who do in fact use 
them only as moral trials, we who are 
more than journeymen and masters in this 
science, since after having passed through 
all the masonic grades, we have reached 
a point where we are no longer masons, 
according to the understanding of the 
common ranks of that order; we adjure 
you to explain to us this myth of Hiram 
as you understand it, in order that we 
may prononnce upon your zeal, your 
intelligence and your faith the judgment 
which will stop you here at the gate of 
the temple, or will open to you the en- 
trance of the sanctuary.” 

** You ask of me the word of Hiram, 
the lost word. It is not that whieh will 
open to me the gates of the temple; for 
that word is tyranny and falsehood. But 
I know the true words, the names of the 
three gates of the divine edifice by which 
the destroyers of Hiram entered to com- 
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pel that chief to bury himself under the! 


ruins of his work; they are liberty, fra- | 
ternity, equality.” 

** Consuelo, your interpretation, exact’ 
or not, reveals to us the depths of your 
heart. Be therefore excused from ever 
kneeling at the tomb of Hiram. Neither! 
will you pass through the grade in which 
the neophyte prostrates himself before 
the image of the remains of Jacob 
Molay, the grand master and the grand 
victim of the Temple, of the soldier. 
monks and of the prelate-knights of the’ 
middle age. You would issue victorious 
from the second trial as from the first. ! 
Yoa would discern the lying traces of a 
barbarous fanaticism, still necessary at! 
this day as formulas of precaution against 
minds imbued with the principle of ine- 
quality. Remember well, therefore, that 
the free-masons of the lower grades, for, 
the most part, aspire only to construct a 
profane temple, a mysterious shelter for, 
an association elevated to the rank of 
caste. You understand otherwise, and 
you will march directly to the universal 
temple which must receive all men min- 
gled in one same worship, in one same. 
love. Still you must make here a last! 
station and prostrate yourself before this ' 
tomb. You must adore the Christ and 
recognize in him the only true God.” 

** You say that to try me yet further,” 
replied Consuelo with firmness: ‘* but! 
you have deigned to open my eyes to 
exalted truths, by teaching me to read 
your secret books. ‘The Christ is a di- 
vine man whom we revere as the greatest 
philosopher and the greatest saint of an- 
cient times. We adore him as much as 
it ia permitted us to adore the best and 
the greatest of masters and of martyrs. 
We may well call him the Savior of men 
in the sense that he taught those of his 
time truths of which they before had 
only glimpses, and which were to cause 
humanity to enter into a new phase of 
light and of holiness. We may well 
kneel beside his tomb in order to thank 
God for having raised up for us such a 
prophet, such an example, such a friend ; 
but we adore God in him, and we do not 
commit the sin of idolatry. We distin- 
guish between the divinity of the revela- 
tion and that of the revealer. I consent 
therefore, to render to these emblems of 
a forever illustrious and sublime suffering, 
the homage of a pious gratitude and of a 
filial enthusiasm; but I do not believe 
that the last word of the revelation was 
understood and proclaimed by the men of 
the time of Jesus, for it has not vet been 
authoritatively so upon the earth. 1 ex- 
pect from the wisdom and the faith of his 
disciples, from the continuation of his 
work during eighteen centuries, a more 
practical truth, a more complete applica- 
tion of the sacred word, and of the doc- 


| the persecutions, of the mockeries, of the 


gious philosopher and the incredulous! 
‘came and join us at the gate of the sanc- 


trine of brotherhood. I expect the de-i 
velopment of the gospel; I expect some- 
thing more than equality before God; I 
expect and I invoke it among men.” 

t Your words are bold and your doc- 
trines full of dangers. IIave you thought 
carefully upon them ih solitude? Have 
you foreseen the misfortunes which your j 
new faith heaps up beforehand on your’ 
head? Do you know the world and your 
own strength? Do you know that we 
are one against a hundred-thousand in the 
most civilized countries of the globe? 
Do you know that in the time in which 
we live, between those who render to the ! 
subline revealer Jesus an injurious and 
gross worship, and those, almost as nu- 
merous now, who deny his mission and 
even his existence, between the idolaters | 
and the atheists, there is no place for us 
in the light of the sun but in the midst of: 


‘ 


hatred and contempt of the human race?, 

: a F. 
Do you know that in France, at this 
hour, Ronsscau and Voltaire, the reli- 


philosopher are almost equally proserib- 
ed? Do you know, a thing more fear- 
ful and more unheard of still! tbat, from 
the depths of their exile, they mutually 
proscribe each other? Do you know that 
you are about to return to a world in 
which all will conspire to shake your 
faith and to corrupt you ideas? Do you 
know, in fine, that you must exercise 
your apostolate through dangers, doubts, 
deceptions and sufferings?” 

“ I am resolved to do 30,” replied Con- 
suelo casting down her eyes and placing | 
her hand upon her heart: ‘May God 
support me!” 

“ Well, my daughter,” said Marcus, 
who still held Consuelo by the hand, 
you are about to be subjected by us to 
some moral sufferings not to try your 
faith, which we cannot now doubt, but to 
strengthen it. Jtis not in the calmness 
of repose, nor in the pleasures of the 
world, it is in sorrow and in tears that 
faith is increased and exalted. Do you 
feel courage enough to brave painful 
emotions and perhaps violent terrors? ”’ 

“ If necessary and if my soul will be 
profitted thereby, I submit myself to your 
will,” replied Consuelo, slightly oppress- 
ed. 

Immediately the Invisibles began to re- 
move the carpets and the torches which 
surrounded the bier. The bier itself 
was rolled into one of the deep embra- 
sures of the windows, and several adepts, 
having provided themselves with bars of 
iron, hastened to raise a round stone 
which occupied the middle of the hall. 
Then Consuelo saw a circular opening 
largo enough to adinit one person, the 
granite curb-stone of which, blackened 
and worn by time, was incontestably as 


ancient as the other details of the archi- 
tecture of the tower. A Jong ladder 


| was brought and lowered into the dark 


void of the opening. Then Marcus, 
leading Cousuelo to the entrance, asked 
her three times in a solemn voice, if she 
felt strength cnough to descend alone into 
the subterraneans of the great feudal 
tower. 

“ Listen, my fathers, or my brothers, 


‘for I know not how I ought to call you,” 


replied Consuelo. 

‘Call them your brothers,” returned 
Marcus, tt you are here among the ‘ In- 
visibles,’ your equals in grade, if you 
persevere but one hour longer. You 
will say farewell to them here in order to 


” 


‘meet them again in the presence of the 


council of the supreme chiefs, of those 
whose voices are never heard, whose 
faces are never seen. Those you will 
call your fathers. They are the sover- 
eign pontiffs, the spiritual and temporal 
chiefs of our temple. We shall appear 
befure them and before you with uncov- 
ered faces, if you are well determined to 


tuary by this road so gloomy and strown 
with horrors, which opens here beneath 
your fect, and in which you must walk 
alone and without other ægis than that of 
your courage and your perseverance.” 
“J will walk in it if necessary,” re- 


i plied the neophyte trembling ; ‘‘ but this 


trial which you annonnce to me as 80 
austere, is it then inevitable? O, my 
brothers, you do not wish, doubtless, to 
trifle with the reason, already quite 
enough tried, of a woman without affec- 
tation and without false vanity? You 
have condemned me to day to a long fast, 
and though emotion silences hunger, yet 
for several hours I feel myself physically 
weakened; I know not if I shall faint 
under the labors you impose upon me. I 
care little, I swear it to you, if my body 
suffer and fail, but will you not consider 
as a moral cowardice, that which will 
only be a failing of matter? Tell me 
that you will forgive me if I have the 
nerves of a woman, provided that, when 
restored to myself, I have still the heart 
of a man.” 

« Poor child,” replied Marcus, ‘‘ I pre- 
fer to hear you confess your weakness 
rather than that you should seek to dazzle 
us by a foolish boldness. We will con- 
sent, if you desire, to give you a guide, 
only one, to assist and succor you in 
your pilgrimage in case of need. Broth- 
er,” added he, addressing the chevalier 
Liverani, who, during all this dialogue, 
had remained near the door with his eyes 
fixed npon Consuelo, ‘take the hand of 
your sister, and conduct her through the 
subterranean passage to the place of gen- 
eral rendezvous.” 

“ And you, my brother,” said Consue- 
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lo, bewildered, ‘* will you not accompany 
me also?” 

“ That is impossible. 
bnt one guide, and he whom 1 designate 
is the only one | am permitted to give 
you.” 

«I will have courage,” replied Con- 
suelo, wrapping her cloak around her; 
“I will go alone.” 

“ You refuse the arm of a brother and, 
a friend?!” 

“ I refuse neither his sympathy nor his 
interest; but I will go alone.” 

‘© Go, then, noble daughter, and fear 
nothing. She who descended alone into! 
the Cistern of tears at Riescnburg, she: 
who braved so many dangers to find the 
hidden grotto of the Schreckeustein, will 
easily pass throngh the bowels of our 
pyramid. Go then, like the young he- 
roes of antiquity, search for initiation 
through the trials of the sacred mystcries. 
Brothers, present tv her the cup, that 
precious relic which a descendant of Zis- 
ka has brought among us, and in which 
we consecrate the august sacrament of 
fraternal communion.” 

Liverani took from the alter a roughly- 
worked wooden chalice, and having filled 
it, he presented it to Consuelo with a 
piece of bread. 

“ My sister,” resumed Marcus, “it is 
not only pleasant and gencrous wine and 
bread of pure wheat that we offer to you 
to restore your physical strength, it is the 
body and the blood of the divine man, as 
he himself understood it, that is to say, 
the sign at once celestial and material of 
fraternal equality. Our fathers, the mar- 
tyrs of the Taborite church, thought that; 
the intervention of impious and sacri- 
legious priests was not of equal value 
with the pure hands of a woman or of a 
child for the consecration of the august 
sacrament. Commune then with us here, ! 
while waiting until you seat yourself at 
the banquet of the temple, where the 
great mystery of the supper will be more 
explicitly revealed to you. Take this 
cup, and drink first. If you have faith 
in that act, a few drops of this beverage 
will be for you a sovereign fortificr, and 
your fervent soul will bear your whole 
being onwards upon wings of flame.” 

Consuelo, having first drank, extended 
the cup to Liverani, who had presented 
it to her; and when.the latter had drank 
in his turn, he passed it to all the broth- 
ers. Marcus, having drained the last 
drops, blessed Consuclo and requested the 
assembly to concentrate their thoughts 
and to pray for her; then he presented to! 
the neophyte a little lamp of silver, and} 
assisted her to place her fcet upon the, 
first steps of the ladder. 

“Jt is not necessary for me to tell | 
you,” added he, ‘that no danger threat-i 


You ean have; 
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ens your life; but fear for your soul; fear | 


never to reach the gate of the temple, if 
you have the misfortune to look ence be- 
hind you as you walk. You will have’ 
several stations to make in different 
places; you must then examine every | 
thing that is presented to your eyes; but: 
as soon as a door is opened before you, 
it and do not retarn. ‘This you 
know is the rigid preseription of the an- 


pass 
cient initiations. You muat also, accord- 
ing to the ancient rites, carefully preserve 
the flame of your lamp, the emblem of 
your faith and of your zeal. Go, my 
danghter, and let this thonght give you | 
superhuman courage: what you are now 
condemned to suffer is necessary for the 


development of your mind and your heart 


in virtue and the true faith.” 

Consuclo descended the steps with pre- 
caution, and as soon as she had reached , 
the bottom, the ladder was withdrawn, i 
and she heard the heavy stone again fall: 
and closc the entrance of the subterranean 
above her head. 


To be Continued, 
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{Concluded from our last.) 


We have said that true Poetry is at: 
once mystical and natural, exception and 
organic growth, transcendental and hu- ; 
mane. It is mystical and transcendental, 
in that it is always new, and is drawn 
from unfamiliar and reserved depths of 
onr being, showing that there is always 
something deeper than aught actual, a 
principle to fall back upon, though all we 
know should be suddenly slipped from un- ı 
der our feet; in other words because it; 
will not allow us to suppose that the’ 
whole sum of ezistences, even though, 
that sum be infinite, éan begin to exhaust į 
the essence, of which we have knowl- 
edge in our own souls. Itis natural, be- 
cause at the same time it accepts with | 
reverence, and attaches an absolute value , 
to the special forms and determinations of | 
the actual universe, through all its grades! 
of animate and inanimate, limited al-, 
though they be; because it sces the infi- | 
nite in the finite, the substance in the ac- 
cident, the cause in the result, the Hfe-' 
germ in each branch, the centre in each: 
radial terminus or point of the cireumfer- 
ence, unity in cach particular of the ani- 
versal or variety ; and more than this, be- 


eause it regards the parts as absolutely 
essential to the whole, and not as mere 
chance atoms, which reflect ite light and, 


i 
of any part? 
j ception, that renovating, restless principle 


‘for the balancing half. 


cast its shadow. And therefore we have 
srid again that Poetry is at once excep- 
tion and organic growth. It is exception, 
because while notiog particulars, and 
eatching the impress of every thing nat- 
ural, actual, human, it at the same time 
eclebrates the Possible, the Spirit, the 
Over-Soul, which these do not exhaust, 
and delights in finging life away to find 
in 
this sense it is always excepting ; it is al- 


life again in this vast reereative abyss : 
ways saying of friend, scene, statue, 
music: ‘this is well, but this is not all, 
this is not quite the thing, the soul rests 
not here, the soul is a strange coquette 
among thines, it socks them and then 
not 
more, more.”’ 


will have them, it wants always 
What is that in us, that 
restless aspiration, which, drawn to every 
thing, still glances off, and loves too well 
to own the whole, if but in fantasy and 
seeking, to bury itself in the possession 
This is that perpetual ex- 


in life, whose glorions fever glows in the 


i face and rhythm of the bard, and want- 
ling which all poetry were prose. 


This is one side of our statement; now 
Poetry is excep- 


tion; but it is also organic growth. It is 


‘not only the luminous gas perpetually 


escaping from the facts of life; it is that, 
but it is that as an evidence of the same 


‘heavenly fire latent and at home in the 


centre of every fact. It does not merely 


drop the shells it picks up on the shore of 


time, to chase the wave that left them. 
It regards facts, periods, persons as inter- 


‘esting only in proportion as it sces the 


one soul shining through them; but then 
it docs not instantly exaggerate this truth, 
and look on facts as merely leavings of 
the living soul of unity and progress. It 
is too true to its first instinct, to the first 
instinct of the human mind, to the great 
reconciling thought of Universal Unity, 
the thought which reconciles the restless 
escaping flame of aspiration on the one 
hand, with all natural repose in facts and 
particulars on the other. This great 
thonght teaches us that all things are or- 
ganic, harmonious, mutually implied con- 
stituents of the complete whole — and 
whoso lives in any part, if that part be in 
harinony, is placed in living, thrilling con- 
tact with the whole of God and rides 
upon the wave which our one-sided tran- 
scendentalist is doomed to ehase. 

The figure which we just used came 
up as if providentially, and gives us the 
type, the expression in one word, which 
we had almost despaired of finding, of 
Mr. Emerson and all his poeins. It is 
the retreating wave, ‘That is their uniform 
expression; they alwys represent hfe as a 
retreating wave; God and poctry and life 
and soul and beauty, whatsover zs essen- 
tially, are a retreating wave; and facts 
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are but the shells and pebbles left behind. 
Every poem sings you this: “I leave! 
you something, which you may pick up| 
if you care to, hut you touch not mr; 
retreating, retreating — such is my very 
essence.” And it would seem to inti- 
mate that God’s great poem, or the Uni- 
verse, was always teaching it this strain. 
There is just truth enough and life 
enough in this music to make it interest-, 
ing. But it is only a negative and half 
truth; it is true in so far as it recognizes 
that facts are nothing in theinselves, iso- i 
lated and cut off from the pervading | 
spirit. Butit is false when it seeks the 
spirit out of the fact, when it drops the; 
shell to chase the wave. This is a vague, 
abstract, unsatisfying conception of Deity ; 
instead of the great Positive Mind, it 
worships only the infinite Exception. kh; 
is a true, but still only a negative state- 
ment of God. God is not the retreating 
wave which leaves the organie facts be- 
hind to die; any more than the vital 
fluids traversing this body leave its my- 
riad ducts and organs dead. God is the 
vital fluid of the universe, and the uni- 
verse is the body of God, and he flows; 
through all and quickens every part, and 
every part so quickened, being in harmo- 
ny with the rest, thrills with the general 
consciousness and lives dcyond by living 
in itself. We thank Mr. Emerson now 
and always for his strengthening saluta- 
tion to the living part of us, too apt to 
be enslaved by circumstances; his writ- 
ings always rouse the sluggish soul to; 
feel its independence, and to claim its. 
high relationship with more than circum-' 
stance, or form, or person; ta renounce 
the partial and pursue the whole. It is 
one great part of the ministry of poetry 
to save the soul from the thraldom of its; 
own desires, from the futile possession of, 
things we fancy to be the containers of. 
what will not be contained; from our 
childish trick of seizing the bright angel. 
by the skirts of his robe at the very mo-: 
ment that he flings it off. No one has, 
sung so musical a warning of this ex- 
perience. Take for instance the ‘* Ode to 
Beauty.” 

“ Thee gliding through the sea of form, 

Like the lightning through the storm, 

Somewhat not to be possessed, 

Somewhat not to be caressed, 

No feet so fleet could ever find, 

No perfect form could ever bind. 

Thou eternal fugitive, 

Hovering over all.that live, 

Quick and skilful to inspire | 

Sweet, extravagant desire, 

Starry place and lily-bell 

Filling with thy roseate smell, 

Wilt not give the lips to taste 

Of the nectar that thou hast. 

“ All that’s good and great with thee 

Works in close conspiracy ; 

Thou hast bribed the dark and lonely 

To report thy features only, 


‘ing, Jest the life pass by us while we; 


‘rather beware the extreme but logical re- 


‘the truth of the essential unity of all 
souls with God ; and that individual suf- 


And the cold and purple morning 
Itself with thoughts of thee adorning ; 
The leafy dell, the city mart, 

Equal trophies of thine art; 

E’en the flowing azure air 

Thou hast touched for my despair; 
And, if I languish into dreams, 

Again I mect the ardent beams, 
Queen of things! I dare not die 

In Being’s deeps past ear and eye; 
Lest there I find the same deceiver, 
And be the sport of Fate forever. 
Dread Power, but dear! if God thou be, 


liance must he coupled that other of gen- 
cral mutual affiance, each to each; of a 
unity of system and organic solidarity, 
| wherein no one can rely upon himself, or 
be himself, without the aid of all, com- 
pleting the related character of all the 
faculties and tendencics which properly 
are himself, 

These poems are more mystical thao: 
natural; in the intense light of the Ahso- 
lute they sce all relative and individual 


Unmiuke me quite, or give thyself to me!” 


But because Beauty is this ‘ eternal 
fugitive,” 
as her mere leavings; are we to renounce 


are we to lonthe all we have 


all definite cnd or aim in life, aud simply ` 
keep renouncing and forsaking and refus- 


stop to realize? Is-our life to be one ever- 
lasting non-committal? Or shall we not 
sult of all this, as in the case of the ultra- 
spiritualist who blamed God for deserting 
his sublime abstraction to indulge in a 
creation, and who could find it in his 
heart to call the plastic symmetry of na- 
ture the dregs and excrement of Deity? 


We thank Mr. Emerson for always re- 
ferring us beyond the mere form to the 
life, and for inspiring us with the desire 
to live. We are tantalized however by 
his negative assertion of this need: by his 
showing us how this and that are not life, 
whereas the Sphyox has rather put to us 
the riddle, how to find life in this and 
that, and how to dwell in each without re- 
nouncing all. When he says: ‘* Enough 
for thee the primal mind,” &c., he states 


fering or failure should be accounted as 
nought, since the Whole is safe; the pri- 
mul mind suffices, whatever may become 
of us and our affairs. Here is the great 
principle of Unity recognized; but it is a 
unity which is exclusive and not inclu- 
sive; a unity which does not need us: 
whereas the real unity which it is our 
soul's first instinct to believe and to de- 
sire is one which does need us, and of 
which each single individual is an indis- 
pensable, constituent and organic part. 
And how are we to realize this one-nese? 
t God hid the whole world in thy heart.” 
Here too is another extreme statement, 
ora half truth set up as a whole one. 
In our own heart we find the want, the 
evidence of unity; nay, and the key to 
it, unlocking every correspondence, if we 
would but analyze that heart's attractions. 
But by communing with hia own heart 
alone, by absolute subjective conscious- 
ness, by isolated self-reliance, no man ever 
came near realizing that unity of which 
the heart whispers. No man ever hrought 
himself into harmony with the whole in 


seek to make them transcendent. 


facts and beings swallowed up. They 
are more transecndental than humane. 
They seem rather to sympathize with ev- 
ery thought that transcends facts, than to 
They 
seem almost to slight and turn away 
from man because he is not God. They 
cherish so exclusively the mystical, the 
exceptional, the transcendental side of 
the great truth; they so chase the wave 
and fling away the waif, that they have a 
constant tendency to treat all individual 
facts and persons, and all that is historical 
and relative, as unreal and phenomenal 
and unimportant. Human Progress is 
no theme of theirs; their chiefest hope 
and prophecy is that ‘a Man” will 
come, with thought so great, or soul so 
open to the only real, to the Universal 
Mind, that before him nature shall be 
fluid and phenomenal. Hear what he 
makes the mountain say : 


“ Monadnoc is a mountain strong, 
Tall and good my kind among ; 
But well I know no mountain can 
Mcasure with a perfect man. 

For it is on ternples writ, 

Adamant is soft to wit : 

And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 

I shall pass, as glides my shadow 


Daily over hill and meadow. 
* * * hd * 


" 
Comes that cheerful troubadour, 
This mound shali throb his face before, 
As when, with inward fires and pain, 
It rose a bubble from the plain.” 


AJl this is well; we might accept it in 
itself, and take it for the mountain’s 
prophecy of a higher development of 
Humanity upon the earth. But there is 
a certain tendency throughout to look for 
some great man or man of genius, and 
make of no account all other men as if 
they were mere shadows. The ‘‘ Over- 
Soul,” it is our humble belief, will not 
be so satisfied; the primal mind, the all- 
creating Love, would manifest itself in a 
whole human race made one with one 
another and with God. Nor is the hu- 
man Heart, the primal source of poetry, 
contented with this mere subjective quest 
of the most High. One cannot live, ex- 
cept in others. One cannot open his 
private soul to the in-streaming Deity, ex- 
cept he connect himself in living bonds 
of unity with his race. Humanity muet 


this way. With this gospel of self-re-| be inspired before the individual. For 
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we are members one of another, and as! 
branches of an organic whole we need 
only wait the natural growth of that 
whole through its infantile periods of in-! 
coherence to the full flower of Unity and 
Harmony, to be receivers of the perfect 
Light and Love and Joy, each in his in- 
dividual place and character and function, 
as much as if he absorbed into his single į 
self the whole World-Soul. i 

We love the mystical, we love the 
transcendental in Poetry; there is no 
true poetry or art without it. But we 
also demand that it should be human: it 
is nothing to be uplifted by a grand 
thought, if it do not bring us into more 
active coöperation with our race. This 
is the poetry of Intellect, and not the 
poetry of Passion: and until we hecd | 
and reverence the voice of Passion, we are 
still ignorant of our human Destiny, we! 
turn away from the sole compass which ' 
can point us to it. 

These are mere hints and sketches of 
what we would say. We must abruptly 
leave this poet, not without thanks, if 
without entire assent to all he sings, to 
say a few words of the other volumes 
named at the head of this article. 

These are of kindred spirit, in their de- 
grees ; neither of them so bold, so origi- 
nal, so electrifying by a thought, a word ; 
but both more human, claiming love as 
well as admiration. Mr. Cuanainc’s 
volume closes with a challenge to the 
critics, apropos to Keats’ case. We 
like it, except his estimate of Keats; it 
has the true tone of manliness and mod- 
esty ; he makes no apology for his vers- 
es, since he has striven to put his earnest 
soul into them. 


“ Who writes by Fate the critics shall not kill, 

Nor all the assassins in the great review ; 

Who writes by luck his blood some Hack shall 
spill, 

Some Ghost whom a Mosquito might run 
through. 


* ” Lad * * * * * 


I ope my arms to them, — the world beside,— 
O awful God! who over verse doth away, 


Thine eye doth scan me,— in thy flowing tide, 
1, like a leaf, am eddying whirled away. 

Could but the faintest echo from my lyre 
Within Thy ear awake one choral thought, 

I then had gained my earnest Heart’s desire, 
This battle then securely I had fought.” 


Struggling through a good deal of 
difficulty in rhythm, and in the distribu- 
tion of words in sentences, we discern 
here a true poet’s fire, rendering the ma- 
terials continually more plastic. The 
charm of this book is its love of natnre. 
The poet does not write from books; he 
gives you nature at first hand; his wild 
flowers are still fresh with dew, and! 
smell of their native mould, which still! 
cleaves about their roots. : 

His idealism is balanced by a pretty 


There is a clear locality 
to all his songs. They are even patriotic 
for a spiritaalist. New England and her 
bleak hills, and all her habits of economy 
and use, are celebrated by the grateful 
son, who has found even this plain moth- 
er liberal and genial to his soul's need of 
beauty and of central thoughts. 
is also a kindly interest in men and their 
affairs, and a certain swimming sense of 
beauty in all this, as when a musician 


strong realism. 


os 
sweeps every thing around him inte his; 


prelude. And if we may be permitted to 
regard these poems only as a prelude, we 
shall perusc them fondly and find no fault. 

We like their humanity, we like their 
heroism, their sturdy planting of both 
fect on the common earth, on common 
Concord or Wachusett, and declaring : 
“let there be poetry “here, for here is 
God, and hither hath he led my soul, that 
it may see and learn and love and sing.” 
But this is tbus far only the poet's own dis- 


cipline ; these are his exercises, well and | 


worthily conceived, and adhered to with 
conscience and with courage. We have 
read them over in detail; we have re- 
membered them in gencral; we have 
thought over the whole symphony in or- 
der to detect its key-note; and we should 
say, the fone of the whole book is the 
idea of spiritual manliness. The poet is 
disciplining himself to stand where he is, 
to accept his lot, his times, to feel the 
evil and sympathize with the heart's trag- 
edies of his race, but still to trust in God 
and not complain or run away, hiding the 
ostrich head in any Utopian sands. He 
means to face it, and to prove that, let 
the times be barren as they may, a poet 
ought to find good picking anywhere. 
So ought he, so say we. But it is not 
enough that you or I may find poetic 
nutriment, among boors and money- 
changers. A true humanity demands 
that they too should be poets, that every 
wealth and joy of soul should freely flow 
for all. And this requires conditions. 
Not a vague love and respect for human- 
ity will do it; nota mere recognition of 
the godlike underneath the vulgar hu- 
man, with its ‘* heart of cat and eyes of 
bug.” The poet’s symphony, which he 
extracts from all this, will be but the pre- 
lude of the grand social symphony in 
which all men, with characters developed 
and attuned to unity, will be the notes, 
if he is really in earnest and humane. 
This isolated, spiritual gymnastics of his, 
healthy and inspiring as it looks, will 
then forget itself in the grand chorus of 
Humanity, which shall make good the 
meaning of its own single, but related 
voice. In times of incoherence, falseness 
and weakness, it is good that any 
should be strong, and plant themselves 
erect; but for the reason only that they 
may gain a power to unite all. 


There: 


We had intended to copy some of Mr. 
Channing’s beautiful pieces, but have 
now no room. 

Among Mr. Srony’s poems our read- 
ers will recognize somo old acquaint- 
ances, some of them improved, too, since 
they first adorned our columns. Jn point 
of rhythm he is far superior to either of 
the others. liis is the true soul of 
rhythm; every thing is stecped in the free 
and never faltering melody of feeling. 
Open the volume any where and read 
two lines; like a Jeaf dropped on a river, 
you sail down the page by an uncon- 
scious attraction, caught and possessed 
by something that commands you like 
good music, whether there be thoughts 
which you carry away or not. So too in 
respect to every thing pertaining to artis- 
tic mould and finish. You feel that the 
ingredients have been perfectly fused, 
and rendered plastic to an over-ruling and 
habitual sense of beauty. This is the 
charm of Goethe. Here is a middle re- 
gion between speech and music, which 
poetry,—the poetry of feeling, rather 
than of thought, — most fitly occupies. 
What could be more perfect than this : 


“ Hours long have I sat silently, 
And watched the twilight fade, — 
While one by one the clouds grew grey, 
In slowly deepening shade, 


Until the moon, uprisen high, 
Falls over earth and sea, — 

And still I dream, as I have dreamed, 
Of thee, and only thee. 


Thy childhood — like the rosy cloud 
That floated sweet afar; 

Thy maidenhood — the silver pride 
Of the clear evening star ; 


Thy womanhood — whosc perfect love 
Shincs gladly o’er my life, 

And, like the moon, makes beautiful 
Earth’s harshness and carth’s strife.” 


And are not these two little songs true 
pear] secretions? 


“NO MORE! 
Flow on, sad stream, unto the sea! 
Thou flowest on as ever, 7 
But the heart most dear no more is here, 
Forever and forever. 


No more! I hear it in the pines, 
Through which the night-winds roar, 
Those stars shall shine in eyes of thine, 

No more, O, never more! 


Sigh on! sad autumn wind, sigh on! 
She lies in the grass beneath, — 

I make my moan by her grave alone, 
For the violets have her breath. 


O, lonely night! O, wandering moon! 
Hast thou no word for me 7 

O, love and sorrow! O, day and morrow! 
Must ye forever be?” 


“SONG. 
O! heavy, heavy, day ! 
When wilt thou wear away, 
And bring her sweet returning 7 
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O, weary, Wey night! 
When wilt thou take thy flight, 
And bring another morning 1 


O! stars that gem the skies! 
Ye shine not like her eyes, 

Where love is ever beaming ! 
Pass on, O hateful day — 
Yet gentle night, O, stay! 

For she is mine while dreaming. 
In dreams, she comes to me — 
In dreams, her cyes I sce — 

And bliss divine comes o'er me, — 
Then let my spirit creep 
To thy pavilion, sicep! 

While Love flies on before me.” 


All these poems move in a more hu- 
man element, and are more filled with 
passion, than those we have been consid- 
ering. They are not as boldly original as 
Emerson's; nor have they the sharp 
thought of Channing. They stand near- 
er to the common mind; they do not sa- 
lute us like the North wind, challenging ' 
and chiding ; they steal over us with the 
warm sympathy of Southern breezes, and 
make our own heart's hopes and fears 
and sorrows beautiful to us. Yet they 
are not puor in thought, but filled with! 
the freshest and best thought of this day, 
and they are written out of much sincere 
experience. The ‘‘ Mistake” is certain- 
ly a very remarkable poem; original in 
its conception, heautiful and simple in its | 
progress, and holding the reader spell- 
bound, like the wildest imagination of 
Coleridge, though it has no machinery, 
nothing of the supernatural, nothing but 
perfectly natural heart’s experience to 
tell. 

The tone of these poems is Aspiration. 
They are very Schiller-like. ‘‘ The 
Ideal and the Real’? rhyme in almost 
every one of them. There is no distinct 
theory, or constructive vision of man’s 
social destiny, perceptible in them; but Z 
there is a most clear faith in unity and 
recognition of the deep-prayer and de- 
mand of this our age. Expressions of 
this are more and more promincnt in his 
later compositions. In the earlier pieces 
there is less definiteness, less concentra- 
tion of aim and hope, and a considerable 
tendency to diffuseness, as if it were too 
easy a thing to write. He has turned his 
face towards the East; he believes in the 
coming of the great day of humanity, of 
Heaven upon Earth; and while he so 
looks and sings, faith will become sight, 
and aspiration distinct vision, and in the 
science of universal unity he will find the 
very Thorough-Bass of Poetry forever- 
more established. 

We will extract some passages which 
breathe this Humanitary hope. In the 
s“ Future ” are these lines: 


“ Thus, by the dreams that Hope was ever 
weaving, 


My soul was nourished, till I seemed to sec 
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Society from off its bosom heaving 


Its load of ignorance and poverty.” 


* * * > » * * 


“ When man’s whole nature is to love subjected, 
All passions shall unite to do its will ; 
One law through all its forms shall be reflected, 
One harmony its myriad notes distil. 
Tuned as our souls are unto false relations, 
To Fear, and Hate, and Jealousy and Strife, 
How may we hope harmonious vibrations 
From the discordant, broken strings of life. 


‘Phe dim and distant Future haunts my being 
With a rich music, swelling like a sca. 

From myriad voices all in love agreeing, — 
The holy anthem of humanity. 

Through all of life there is no ugly duty, 
Each act in Love’s transfiguration stands, 

And Order reigns, and never-fuding Beauty, 
With smile ethereal, evermore commands.” 


“ Prometheus” is a noble poem, a 
somewhat softened copy of the barbaric 
Titan of Goethe. This is altogether a 
vision of the redemption of mankind upon 
this earth. For instance : 


“The unslaved winds, along the mid air soaring, 
Bring up the blessings of humanity ; 
And in the lulling of my agonies, 
My soul with lofty visions teems — 
Before my inward sight arise 
The great processions of long centnrics — 
The spirits of inajestic dreains ; 
The dark and sullen gates of Time, 
That round the human vision close, 
Swing open in harmonious chime, 
And the great morning of the Future glows ; 
There Beauty flows like sunlight over all, 
There Joy proclaims its endless festival, 
There Virtue hath its own, and Knowledge 
reigns, 
And all man’s passions, harmonized by Love, 
Lift up their anthems to the heavens above, 
In one heroic swell of consentaneous strains.” 


What we have said may serve for notice! 
of these good things. For real criticism} 
we have not room, and have to speak 
without a long and quiet season of di- 
a 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt fer others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, recklers adventure, and | 
commercial convulsions all tending to impove rieh | 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


application of Christian principles, of Universal ' 


justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
De. CHANNING. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


We repudiate all agrarianism or level-: 
ing of fortunes, not only as impracticable, 
but as inconsistent with social harmony, 
which requires differences of fortune as 
well as of character, as musical harmo- 
nies require differences in the tone, vol- 
ume and pitch of their elementary notes. ; 
We regard the true development of the 
individual as the absolute basis of the true 
suciety, and in seeking the social positions 
most conducive to this end, we consider 


the individua] ownership of property as 
essential. As in man the material prin- 
ciple and its development in the senses, 
demand what is most immediately essen- 
tial to life, and constitute the basis and 
foundation of all higher development of 
intellect and affection, we recognize the 
organization of the industry which sup- 
plies those wants, as the basis of all 
social progress. Perceiving that human- 
ity is wasting its energies, denying 
the religion of Love, and forfeiting 
its happier destiny, in the destructive 
internal war between nations, classes, 
and individuals; and deducing from an 
absolute faith in God and the univer- 
sality of his Providence, the idea that 
all characters with all their possi- 
ble attractions and interests must have 
been calculated in relation to a predeter- 
mined social order and harmony,— Fouri- 
er conceived the possibility of discovering 
this order, which should harmonize all 
interests, whilst giving to each its highest 
development; considering individuals and 
classes as the particular atoms and organs 
whose integrity is required by the health of 
the great humanity. By an order substitut- 
ing unity of interests for the present in- 
coherence and antagonism, he saw that the 
obstacles to our moral progress would be 
at once removed, that our power instead 
of neutralizing itself would be concen- 
trated, and that for every evil now trace- 
able to this incoherence, we should neces- 
sarily substitute the opposite good. Such 
an order appeared to correspond to that 
of the kingdom of heaven, whose estab- 
lishment on earth we have been ordered 
to seck and to pray for. It would at 
once give free play to all social sympa- 
thies, and bring men under the law of 
Love. By harmonizing the spiritual with 
the sensuous, and the ultimate with the 
immediate intercst, it would multiply the 
force of each individual’s selfishness by 
those of the affections which draw 
him toward his fellow man; multiply 
the sum of thesc again by his attrac- 
tion to duty or sentiment of Deity, and 
convert the whole power to uses at once 
individual and humanitary. This appeal 
to every interest must cause the true or- 
der, from the first moment at which its 


operation should be seen, to kindle a gen- 
‘eral enthusiasm, to spread rapidly over 


the earth, embody Christianity in the de- 
tails of practical life, and prepare for the 
millenium of the Scriptures. It was 
clearly the mission of science — the 
head of humanity, to diecover this order, 
as it was that of Religion — the heart of 
humanity, to urge to ite research. From 
this theory of a passional, as Columbus 
from that of a geographical unity, Fou- 
rier commences his exploration fur a new 
society, as Columbus for a new continent. 
He proceeds to find a compass by making 
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the exhaustive analysis of the springs of 
action and aims of attainment in the hu-, 
man soul. He classes these under the, 
general heads of i 
Sensitive Attractions, tending to Luxury ; | 
Affective Attractions, tending to Social Groups; 
Distributive Attractions, tending to Series. 


[i 
Collective Tendency to Unity.* 


To the compass afforded by the direc- | 
tion of these impulses, Fourier has given 
the name of passional attraction. New- 
ton, by the fall of an apple, was led to 
discover the laws of planetary attrac- 

_tion. Fourier was led by a similar) 
trife to discover the laws of passion-: 
al attraction. It was the privation of a’ 
favorite species of apple from its exor- 
bitant price in Paris, which induced him 
to analyze the mechanisin of exchanges, 
and the oppression of producers and con- | 
sumers by the intermediary non-produc- 
ing class, in competitive commerce. In 
seeking the remedy for this evil in a just} 
and equitable commercial system, which | 
ehould interlock the three interests of; 
producer, exchanger and consumer, his: 
researches led him from the idea of unity 
in class interests, to the unity of man: 
with man in the collective race — (source 
of passional harmony in the affective ; 
groups of Ambition, Friendship, Love 
and the Family,) to the unity of man 
with external nature in its composite ' 
adaptation — 

1. By difference, the principle of util- 
ity or injury. 

2. By similitude, in the refraction ofi 
himself, the archetype, by the hieroglyphic 
mirror of the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, whose creations are all 
emblems of his passions and their social | 
effecta — the elephant and the viper, the 
rose and the misletoe. 

To the unity of man with God — 

First, in the principles of his triune 
being: as it is said in the Scripture, 
“God made man in his own image.” 
(Source of universal analogy.) 

Second, unity of man with God, as the 
arbiter of Attraction, the law of human i 
societies, as of all other spheres of move- 
ment. But if man’s attractions naturally 
tend to unity in these three branches, it 
is clear that his destiny is now inverted ; 
for this composite unity, we have a cum- 
posite incoherence : 

1. Antagonism of man, with external 
nature, abounding with maleficent crea- ' 
tions, and producing the useful only asi 
exception, and whose limited blessings: 
are confined to a small exceptional class 
of the race; while to the seven-eighths 
now in poverty, the senses become 
suurces of affliction and disappointinent, 


i 
i 


* This subject is more fully developed in pa- ' 
pers commencing at the 22d number of the 


Harbinger, (Vol. III.) 


and prevent the development of the af- 
fective and spiritual attractions by their 
constant craving for the necessaries of 
life and reactive tendencies to execss. 


2. Antagonism of man with man, iu, 


the collision of interests and passions. 

3. Antagonism of man with God, as 
manifested in nature and in his fellow- 
man, and by the perversion of conscience, 
the sentiment of this unity or attraction 
to duty, into the poison of remorse ; by the 
impossibility of obeying one attraction 


i without sacrificing others, equally the ex- 
_ pression of God's will. It was necessary in 


commencing, ** to establish the excellence 


of attraction, its property of permanent, 


divine interpretation, 
take it for a guide in all social mechan- 
ism in which we would follow the paths 


of God, and arrive at the practice of jus-: 


tice and truth, and at social unity.” 
Fourier exposes ** the seven guaranties 


which Attraction assures to God and to. 


Man reciprocally; guaranties, not onc of 
which can be obtained by confiding the 


‘reins of the social car to human reason, 


or legislation.” 


Table of the Srptenary Guaranty which 
Attraction cslablishes between God and 
Man. 

1. Compass of permanent social reve- 
lation; since the needle of attraction ex- 


¡cites us comlinually, and by impulses as 


invariable in all times and in all places, 
as the lights of reason are variable and 
deceitful. 

2. Feonomy of mechanism; by the 
employment of a resource combining the 
faculties of interpretation and impulsion, 


,and fitted to reveal and to stimulate at 


the same time. 

3. Affectionate concert of the Creator 
with the creature ; or conciliation of the 
free will of man obeying from pleasure, 
with the authority of God commanding 
pleasure by attractional impulse. 

4. Combination of the useful and the 
agreeable, of profit and eharm, by the 
intervention of attraction in the produc- 
tive labors to which it would passionate- 
ly draw us, as to every other will of God, 
of which it is the interpreter. 

5. Sparing of coercitive measures; 
gibbets, police, tribunals, penitentiary, 
and other parasitical wheel-work which 
the civilized and barbarous order causes 


_to intervene for the support of repugnant 


industry. 


6. Collective reward of obedient globes , 


by the charm of the attractive Jaw, and 
collective punishment of rebellious globes 


. without employment of violence, by the 
mere sting of desire or martyrdom of: 


attraction, which is the negative chastise- 


ment for rebellious globes obstinate in! 


living under human legislation. 
7. Conciliation of reason with nature; 


the necessity to. 


by the guaranty of attainment to riches 
‚and pleasures, which are the wishes of 
‘nature, through the practice of justice and 
truth, which are required by sound rea- 
son, and which can only reign through 
Association and attractive industry. 

A Pivot. Internal Unity, or peace of 
man with himself, and end of the state 
of internal war, which the civilized order 
organizes by every where placing the 
passion or attraction in opposition to the 
wisdom and the law, without rendering 
it possible to satisfy either, even by sa- 
crificing the other to it. 

Y External Unity, in the relations of 
man with God and the universe. The 
world or universe communicating with 


‘God only by the intervention of attraction, 
‘every ercature from the stars to the in- 
' sects, attaining harmony only by follow- 
the impulses of attraction, there 
would be duplicity of system if man 
ought to follow any other read than that 
of attraction to arrive at the ends of God, 
Harmony and Unity. 

This is the cauvass on which Fourier 
proceeds tu demonstrate the excellence of 
attraction in the social mechanism and the 
| incompetence of human legislation, which 
in stifling and perverting attraction, gives 
all results opposite to those of the preced- 
ing table, besides the duplicity of action or 
absence of the spirit of God, whose es- 
sential attribute in the government of the 
universe, is unity of system. 

Confirmed by the promise of Christ, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed uuto you,” the sublime thinker has 
| opened to us with this key, the temple of 
universal science, ‘* Attractions are pro- 
portional to Destinics.”’ 

Sull relying on the universality of 
Providence and on the principle of unity 
in varicty, we consult the analogies of 
nature, study. the laws. of attraction 
discovered by Newton and Kepler in the 
| planetary movements, and seek the order 
and relative dispositions in which they 
follow attractions without ever 
clashing in their orbits of movement. 
We find the planet forming the pivot of a 
group of satellites, and the planets with 
their satellites moving round sung, form- 
ing scries of groups. From the infinitely 
great we proceed to the infinitely small, to 
the atoms of matter, which range them- 
i selves in groups by the attraction of co- 
hesion, and those groups into series by 
the attraction of affinity. Rising from 
the arboreseent crystal to the organic, 
vegetable and animal sphere; groups of 
; molecules form tissues under assimilative 
attraction, and those tissue groups unite 
iin the series of an organ; the series of 


ing 


their 


i organs tn a functional apparatus, and the 
series of apparatus in the synthesis of a 
unitary life, completing the contact of 
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from the organie molecule, 
which is also a unitary life. Determining 
that attraction is every where the motive 
foree, and the permanent revelation of 
God's will in creation, and that the series 
is the order of distribution and organiza- 
tion uniformly adapted to it; we proceed 
to consider how man is to adopt in the 
movement and organization of society, | 
left by God to his intelligent disposition, 
the order elsewhere distributing the har-| 
monies of nature. Having recognized 
luxury, and the organization of industry ` 
on which it depends, as the basis, the: 
first step is to determine the conditions of 
attractive labor in groups and series. ' 
(Some exposition of this may be found in 
the twenty-third number of the Harbinger, 
third volume, and seventh number fourth ` 
volume, as well as in other back num- 
bers.) 

In the joint stock partnerships of capi- 
tal, labor and skill, which we consider as 
the matrix in which the serial organiza- ' 
tion is to erystalize ; the individus? re-i: 
serves the right to invest in that depart- ' 
ment in which he is specially interested ;. 
and to withdraw at any me after giving 
due notice. 
mies of combination in partnerships and 
companies are well known; but the dis-! 
tinctive feature of Phalansterian partner- | 


extremes 


The advantages and econo- ' 


ship, is, that instead of associating capi- 
tal against labor, as in the manufacturing 
companies ; or labor against capital, as in 
the trades’ unions; it associates them to- | 
gether, aud from the whole profits realiz- ' 
ed, assigns a fixed proportion as the in-! 
terest on capital, or funded Tabor, and ; 
a fixed proportion to active labor and to! 
skill; thus converting to the welfare of 
all, the reciprocal faculties possessed by ` 
each, Machinery, now monopolized by! 
capital, is no longer to establish a eom- | 
mercial feudalism, by creating a few co-! 
lossa] fortunes, and plunging the masses 
in destitution ; but, with all other develop- | 
ments of science conereted in social in- 
dustry, whilst it renders the rich richer, it | 
will lighten the labor of the poor, and pro- 
eure for the hard-fisted mechanic, now j 
brutalized by excessive toil, the leisure | 
and the means of intellectual and social | 
culture. We would obviate by this jus-: 
tice the necessity for expensive charities, 
and the still more expensive apparatus of’ 
tribunals, police, and places of punish-' 
ment for the crimes which grow out of 
indigence. Our nearest approach to agra- 
rianism is this, that in connection with! 
a highly ‘attractive industry we con- 
template absolute guarantecs of sub- 
sistence to every member of the social 
body ; and to every child the highest ed-, 
ucation of which he is eapable ; in sci- 
ence, art, elegant accomplishinent, and 
practical industry ; conceiving that the | 
natural inequality of God’s appointment | 


‘tions. 


‘lovely in the sunlight of heaven to bear, 


te 
in 


| passional harmonies of society must be 


of nature and of fortune. 


' own bleeding heart, is filling yours with 


_ future. 


docs not require that any should be igno-; 
rant and coarse, wretched or diseased, 
dwarfed or deformed, in the growth either | 
How long by earnest 
repetition must we labor to clear away 


of body or soul. 


the rubbish of prejedice whieh obscures ' 
to so many truc hearts and bright intel-| 
lects the most vital interests of our race? 

We have stated a few principles: a’ 
century would not suffice to develop the 
corollaries which must flow from them. 
Upon us it may rest to accomplish the 
great transition for which the ages have 
waited, — the practical embodiment of, 
Christianity on the foundation of united 
interests. In all movements whose ten- ` 
deney is to organized harmonies, discords, 


differences, individual types of character 


must first be developed, and assert them- 


t + toe 

Selves in oppositions, before accords can 
ibe formed from their ordered combina- ' 
not come, nor his will be done. 


The formation of the crystal must 
be preceded by the thorough disintegra- j 
tion of the crude mass and resolution into | 
its radical atoms. It is from the diver- 
gent root fibres, pushing out in the dark 
earth, that the plant rises green and 


flowers and fruit. The crawling venom- 
ous worm must with painful industry 


weave his silken cocoon before the sylph- 
like butterfly can soar among the flowers 
gold and purple. The discordant, 
seraping and jarring of the instruments, 
whose notes the musician is attuning to 
their clearest tension, must precede the 
orchestra’s full burst of harmony. Jti 
was from the dark and void of chaos that. 
the spirit of God evoked the light and the | 
teeming life of a beautiful creation. It: 
is thus from the chaos of Humanity, from ' 
Savage war, from Barbarous oppression, 
from Civilized fraud, from all the social 
evils which have individualized character 
by the intensest antagonism, that the 


born. 

The present is the age of synthesis. 
We appeal to the young, to the favorites 
It is for you, ; 
intelligent atoms, sentient tones of char- 
acter, to understand your position and the | 
mission of your age. It is the cause of 
Humanity which calls you, — Ilumanity 
which has been travailing through the’ 
ages to give you birth, Humanity which 
has nursed you on her bosom and raised 
you up to man’s estate; whose toiling 
millions have fed and clothed you, whose 
earnest thought has distilled through cen- ; 
turies the truths which now expand your 
minds, and whose poetry, wrung fror its 


beauty. Humanity, that bears you on 
the shoulders of the past, asks of you its: 
It would rest, for it is weary) 
with conflict and heavy Jaden with crime. į 
The blood-fog and the smoke of civil! 


eee : 
ed into poison, 


| and menaces of eternal hell. 


or 


i devotion in its sore need. 
1 


) tagonisms. 


warfare, wreathe not so thick around 
your guict homes, and you may see, as 
from a Pisgah view, roads to the Pales- 
tine beyond, which are hidden from the 
mass below you. Your brothers are 
weary with journeying through the wil- 
derness of strife, whose sands their bleed- 


-ing feet have trodden * while century 


followed century, into the deep eternity.’? 
The blood of their parched veins is turn- 
Love has become a lie; 
Friendship an apple of Sodom; and over 
dead and living corpses, stalks Ambition, 
the Cain brand on his brow. They ask 
from the Church its cup of healing, and 
it answers with taunts of total depravity 
The mes- 
' sage of love is turned to gall on the lips 
‘of the preacher, and this world is cut off 
ifrom the providence of God as a con- 
demned planct, where his kingdom may 
The 
philosopher mocks its perishing cry with 
metaphysical subtleties; the man of sci- 


| ence stares and turns to his observations 


on a siderial parallax or the analysis of a 
new mineral. The political economist 
vociferates his last parrot lesson of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply, laissez 


My ue gre . . 
‘faire, free competition, whilst toil-ex- 


hausted generations are perishing in the 
black holes of industrial competition, or 
drain off into their sewers, the hospital 


the almshouse, and little children 


‘erawl harnessed to dog-carts in the 
‘coal mine. 


Plunged in abstractions, or 
spell bound in a vicious circle of sophistry, 
there is no hope from these men; their 
hearts are frozen or turned to stone. Jt 
is on your fresh and young spirits that 
Humanity waits, and claims your lifes’ 
Pause, or it 
may be too late. You will be swallowed 
yourselves in the vortex of selfish an- 
A planet or a race perchance, 
may like a single man, fail of its life’s 
destiny. Let this science of Fourier, 
like its parent the religion of Christ, be- 


' come a philosophical speculation ; save it 


for Sundays and beautiful sermons, — and 
then is Humanity lost, and its life become 
wholly a lie. We set this matter before 
you. Read and examino for yourselves; 
but when you shall have assured your- 
selves that this isin very truth the sci- 
ence of human society, the latest revela- 


. tion of God to the ages, then Act. 


THE CAUSE OF ASSOCIATION IN 
CINCINNATI. 


The doctrines of Association have 
taken deep root in the minds of many 
intelligent men in this city. We rejoice 
in the intercourse which has been estab- 
lished between them and the Association- 
ists in the East, and trust that our rela- 
tion may be distinguished by the exercise 
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of a friendly rivalry in the promotion of 
the principles which are destined to re- 
alize Universal Unity upon the earth. 
We look forward to the time, — and we 
trust it is not far distant, — when Cincin- 
nati will be the grand centre for the 
propagation of the Associative doctrines 
in the West, and will give the impulse to 
the formation of an experimental Pha- 
lanx, adapted to the condition and wants 
of that- part of the country. The facts 
stated in the fullowing extracts from a 


private letter, which we are permitted to! 


copy, cannot fail to interest our readers ; 
and we should be happy to receive fre- 
quent information from the same source. 


“I am happy to inform you that the 


social question is making rapid progress ! ] 
‘formerly I believe of Langsinghurg, New: 


in this city. I do not mean that our rank 
as a distinct body is swelling in numbers. 
Quite the contrary. We are losing 


ground, cannot even get up meetings of} 


a dozen persons, and have for the present 
abandoned the attempt to hold formal 
meetings for discussion and lecturing. 
This is owing, | must frankly confess, to 


a want of faith in the usefulness of meet-! 


ings so long as we we are without effi- 
cient lecturers. 
the Clermont Phalanx has so dispirited 
most of those who call themselves Asso- 
ciationists, that they have no heart to 
make sacrifices of time and money in 
behalf of the cause. i? 

t We shall, however, make an effort to 
raise funds in aid of the Union, its lec- 
turing fund, and so forth, beginning 
with the new year. 
siasm is at a low ebb, I feel confidant 


we can raise one hundred dollars during : 


the year by monthly contributions, I hope 
it may reach a much Jarger sum: but, 
unless we can have the benefit of some 
one or more of your New England lec- 


turers I do not expect a great deal to be: 


done in this way. I hope we have not 
been forgotten by the Union as needing 
aid here in that way. I do not think 
there is a more promising field of labor 
in the United States at this time than 
thie city. I stated above that the social 
question is making great progress here. 
Within a few months the National Re- 
formers have organized themselves and 
continually hold weekly meetings for lec- 
turing and discussion. Their labors are 
caleulated to attract the attention of 
many to social questions, and diverting 
the minds of many from the barren 
and fruitless political party questions. 
Next we have the ‘* Communitists,’’ or 
“ Enquirers,’’—- Messrs. Gitmors, WAT- 
TLES, Cornet, and Hine their active 
lecturers, — who hold meetings every 
Sunday afternoon, and whose audiences 
now number hundreds. They aro pretty 
efficient in condemnation of the present 


The breaking down of: 


i 


„out the influence of the holy spirit, and 


_ganizer by sume of his wealthy and con- 
Though our enthu-| 


social and religious state of things, but 
have as yet no definite ideas of practical | 
reform. ‘They have just commenced a 
monthly periodical here —‘‘ The Ilerald of 
Truth,” a copy of which F will send 
you. Mr. Wattles will remind you of 
the Transcendentalists. He is a noble 
man, self-sicrificing, and devoted to the, 
cause of Humanity. He bases himself, 
upon the observance of the mental and 
physical laws as the means of well- 
being ; and though he imagines himself. 
peculiarly enlightened as a Social Re- 
former, he has not yet discovered that 
there exists a Social Law, the kaowl-i 
elge and practiee of which is essential 
to social well-being. In addition to 
which bodies we have the Rev. Mr.. 
Boynton, Mr. Blanchard’s, successor, 


York, who during some four or five Sun- 
day evening lectures upon the Mosaic 
polity, contrasted it with our present civ- 
ilization greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter; and taking the ground that our! 
civilization is not Christian and not con- | 
sistent with Christianity, and he also; 
raises his voice for Refurm ; but is as yet 
without any practical method. ‘* The: 
Church,” according to his ideas, is to do 
the work ; and though he named our As- 
sociationist organization and several of its; 
prominent actors, and did so in respectful į 
terms, he considered their system as one 
attempting the regeneration of man with- 


hence futile. Ife is pronounced a disor- į 
servative brethren but goes fearlessly on. 
He and his church have also seceded 
from the Presbyterian connection and 
placed themselves on the congregational 
basis as a church. I think this genile-! 
man has the seeds of the new spirit 
germinating in his soul, and he will in 
the course of one or two years become an} 
enlightened champion of the Great Cause 
of Universal Unity, ‘ Peace on earth and 
Good Will towards men.’ 

“ But I have reserved for the last place 
in my list of bright and promising dawn- 
ings of the new day here, the chief and 
most important of them all. James H. 
Perkins, on last Sunday morning, from: 
the Unitarian pulpit which he at present | 
occupies during the illness of tbe pastor, 
came out boldly and fearlessly, in favor 
of voluntary association of capital and 
labor, and the just and equitable distribu- 
tion of their products, as the only means 
of ameliorating the condition of man, and 
raising him from the continually increas- 
ing evils of our civilization. Ho noticed | 
and answered the objections to association 
—that it is impracticable, and that it is dis- 
organizing. The first he answered by 
saying that all great discoveries and im- 
provements at first hand seemed impracti- | 


| 


cable — that when it was proposed to ligh 
the city of London by means of gas, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the then greatest chem- 
ist of his age, pronounced it impractical 
and said they might as well attempt to 
cut a slice from the moon with which to 
light the city. And Ocean Steam-navi- 
gation when it was first proposed to be 
attempted, Dr. Lardner demonstrated its 
impracticability, and the demonstration 
was scarcely made befure the Ocean was 
navigated by steam. * 

“ The ohjection that association was 
disorganizing he answered by saying that 
all progress and improvement was in the 


‘same sense disorganizing ; that our Civil- 


ization was disorganizing to the Feudal 
system, aud finally that Jesus Christ was 
the greatest disorganizer that ever ap- 
pearcd on this earth.” 


Look not for the golden age in the past. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the “ Phalange ” of November. ` 
Thalysie, or the New Existence. By J. 
A. Gutizes. Three Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1840. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
arte ers M. Gleizés starta from the 
fundamental idea that man is the creation 
of God par excellence, and, as such, essen- 
tially good. But this greatness of man 
carries with it certain duties, without the 
accomplishment of which he is wanting 
to his destiny and falls below himself, 
until, from fall to fall, he realizes in him- 
self, and out of himself, non-existence 
(le non-etre), that is, evil. The first 
obligation of man, that which embraces 
all the others, is to exercise over the 
whole of nature, to which he is superior 
(domine) by his reason, a providential 
goverament. This influence, which he 
is called upon to exercise, constitutes him 
the representative of God upon the earth, 
it is his immediate and visible providence; 
that is, this influence shonld be, if not 
creative, in the absolute meaning of the 
word, at least fruitful, almost as much, 
though in a less material manner, as in 
the phenomena of generation. God has 
placed the whole of his creation under 
the care of man, and has thus the right 
to demand of us an account of the hum- 
blest as well as of the proudest being. 
Every time that a living creature raises 
to him a cry of suffering, he can ask of 
us: ‘Cain, what hast thou done with 
thy brotber?*? He does speak thus to 
us, in fact, and his voice resounds in the 
depths of our conscience, like thunder in 
an abyss, and the prolonged echo of that 
voice awakens in us salutary horrors, 
unti! those terrors are at last appeased by 
the breath of his mercy, or. our soul, 
broken by falls without end, has become 
deaf to the indications of his anger, and 
retains almost no consciousness of his 
will! 
The field of life is immense for man, 
he can explore it in its full extent; but, 
that he may do this, he must be in har- 


mony with all of nature which he wishes 
to explore, as with God whom he wishes 
to know. 

Evil appears in the world in the form 
of suffering, which directly attests a rup- 
ture of harmony. It is man who has 
introduced it, it is he who invents pain 
and death. Man did not consult his con- 
science to interpret worthily his dominion 
and his superiority. Looking no longer 
upwards, he turned from God, the thought 
of whom was made unwelcome by his 
pride, and saw only nature below him. 
But man, seizing upon a creation that did 
not emanate from him, and, in some 
manner, no longer deriving his word of 
order from his Supreme Chief, — man, 
aspiring to live as a God, in order to 
emancipate himself from God, must, and 
could be, only a demon !— While the 
true and only God of nature manifested 
himself solely by giving life without 
ceasing and always, because he is the 
inexhaustible source of it, man, the false 
God, the usurper, who has not life in 
himself, and had turned against him who 
gives it without being impoverished, de- 
manded it of the beings who had but a 
portion of it, that is to say he gave them 
death, through torments full of anguish, 
to increase his life and manifest his 
power! There God awaited him. He 
thought to seize upon life, he gave him- 
self death. The essence of the beings 
whose destiny he destroyed escaped his 
powerful rage ; he seized only their cover- 
ing, a moment before it was decomposed 
and already a prey to the destructive 
elements which must hasten its dissolu- 
tion. Instead therefore of appropriating 
to himself the virtues and strength of the 
beings whose life he destroyed, he inocu- 
lated himself with the germs of all dis- 
eases which must engender death. In- 
stead of demanding from the spirit of 
nature its rejuvenating sap, he filled all 
the channels of his own organization 
with the impure floods of corruption! ... 

M. Gleizés, we must say, has made of 
what is commonly a mere physiological 
question, one of a superior order, or, 


more properly, the greatest of all ques- 
tions in which the human mind can be 
interested. From his point of view, it 
is, if not solely, at least principally, by 
its food that a being establishes its rels- 
tions to externa] nature. Those relations 
will therefore be salutary or fatal, con- 
formable or contrary to the harmony of 
created things, according as that food. is 
itself conformable or contrary to nature, 
and, as he says, religious or sacrilegious. 

M. Gleizés considers vegetation as the 
true nourishment which nature presents 
to all beings having consciousness of a 
distinct life, that is, to animals. The 
animal sbsorbing in himself the vegeta- 
ble, that is its products, — this seems to 
him not only legitimate, but sublime ; it 
is a real commonion of the living being 
with the nature from which he emanates; 
it is more than that even; itis a myste- 
rious and sacred elaboration of inferior 
elements; it is a way opened by Provi- 
dence to nature to elevate itself inces- 
santly in the regions of life. Those 
beings who live religiously, that is, those 
who find their nourishment in vegetables, 
have a perfect consciousness of their full 
harmony with the superior and the infe- 
rior term, with God and with nature. 
They alone can consider themselves as 
microcosms in which are reflected all the 
beauties of the universe. Their faces 
are a harmonious reunion of the most 
beautiful lines of all the forms of crea- 
tion. Their most vivid delights have 
never been purchased at the cost of the 
slightest suffering ; they do not feel their 
bosoms tormented by confused remorse 
mingled with incessant discomforts, as if 
life must be only a long agitation or a 
painful crisis. Calmness, which is the 
most distinctive characteristic of vegeta- 
ble nature, has passed into their bloud 
and also into their soul. All their sensa- 
tions, all their feelings, all their ideas 
produce a gentle intoxication which ex- 
hales in prayers of gratitude and songs 
of joy! 

The animal, on the contrary, who 
feeds upon the animal, represents no Jon- 
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ger a communion, but a two-fold blas- 
phemy, af him who gives death against, 
him who has given life, and of the victim | 
against his executioner; it is more, it is, 
death which enters into life in order to; 
cast into it the elements of rage and de- 
struction. One would say that from a; 
vengeance of the sacrificed being, his 
corpse is decomposed in the bosom of a’ 
living existence which is infected by it; 
an impure effervescence ascends even to! 
the seat of thought and disturbs it by 
the most terrible vertigos and the most 
gloomy hallucinations. The normal state 
of the being disappears like a distant; 
remembrance; in its place, a brutal fever, 
more or less furious, overthrows the sen- 
sibility and precipitates it to its disorgani- 
vation. The whole of nature, to this 
being in open war against her, is an occa- 
sion of irritation and anger, a thirst 
which he increases in proportion to the 
efforts he makes to assuage it. His re- 
pose is only an exhaustion from which 
real calmness is banished, it is a sleep of 
the damned, during which imagination 
strives to run over the world of chimeras: 
in order to invent new punishments. His 
physiognomy is bloodshot and crisped; it 
reflects the tempests of the soul and the 
convulsions of the body, and from his 
mouth exhale only curses and howls. 

This, according to M. Gleizés, is the 
general consequence of the two diets for) 
all beings without diatinction. As to 
man, fur from being an exception to this 
rule, he is, on the contrary, its most 
striking and most melancholy confirma- 
tion. Created by God to raise himself; 
more and more towards him, with a con- 
sciousness of his merit, through the 
spheres of justice and happiness; charged 
with bringing nature as near as possible 
to its perfection and with eeconding all} 
beings in the aceoinplishment of their 
destiny; created, in a word, to be the 
providential intermediary between God 
and all that is not God, he has exploited 
his situation in the centre of creation 
against that very creation. Ie thought, 
in his mad pride, that the creation was 
made exclusively for him and in no man- 
ner for itself; and this reasoning, which 
he applied to nature as a whole, he also 
applied to every being in particular. 
This being, so proud of his mind, stupid- 
ly thought that the life of animals be- 
longed to him, but still without asking 
himself upon what strange principle rest- 
ed the right of such a property ! 

Nature shuddered with terror and 
seemed to communicate her fear to all 
her children; the king of creation was 
recognized as a vampire, who would 
epare only these whom he could not 
reach; sauve gui peut became the order | 
of the day until the chief should recover 
his reason, and the right of legitimate 


defence was proclaimed in all its ex- 
tent. 

Man who had introduced disorder into 
the universe could not be inaccessible to 
it, disorder entered his heart as its natu- 
ral abode; it had the key. Man had 
said to himself, for the unjust being can- 
not be consistent with himself: “I will 
consider pain and death as always neces- 
sary when my well being as I conceive it 
is brought in question; but at the same 


time that I profess a deep contempt for} 


the life of all beings, I will proclaim hu- 
man life inviolable and sacred.” 
might have been possible had God 
permitted it by clearly giving proof that 


he-himself regarded, among all his crea- 
tures, but one alonc, to which he would | 


willingly sacrifice all the others. But 
who would allow himself to affirm so 


monstrous an opinion in God? No one,’ 


not even those who like to suggest it. It 
thence resulted that evil, a tree fruitful in 
its kind, soon bore al! its fruits. What is 
true, in spite of al] sophisnis, is that man 


could not give death without making | 
himself cruel, without becoming accus-. 
tomed to the sight of blood, and that but: 


a small effort was required, but the slight- 
est occasion, to make him use his insensi- 
bility against his fellows. The com- 
plaints, the cries of anguish of all living 
beings are very similar, and all affect the 
heart that is not denaturalized. Blood is 
of the same color, it is very difficult to 
distinguish it. 
hatred, a rivalry, an opposition of inter- 
ests, the least misunderstanding, and the 
distinction will entirely disappear. How 
can you avoid showing yourself at least 
as rigorous, as pitiless with respect to a 
man who has injured you, as with res- 
pect to a paor animal who has done you 
no harm. That fills up the distance, and 
instead of extending to nature ihe love he 
should bear in his heart towards all hu- 
manity, man extends to humanity the 
habits of murder and cruelty which he 
exercises towards animals. 

M. Gleizés declares that between a 
carnivorous man and a cannibal there is 
only the distance of a prejudice. 

Without going so far as cannihalism, 
man frequently causes to recoil upon 
himself all the rage with whieh his heart 
is devoured. Thus nature is abandoned 
to itself while man gives himself up to 
the murderous passions which he deco- 
rates with the most pompous and the 
most lying names. Or rather, nature 
does not cease to receive the influence of 
man; even should he fall into the ex- 
tremest blindness and roll to the bottom of 
the abysses of evil, she is always and 
necessarily his echo and expression. 
Man nourishes his soul with wicked 
thoughts, with destructive feelings, and 


nature engenders those species of hideous, 


This; 


Suppose with this a linle ! 
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and mischievous beings who are the sym- 
bols, the outward signs of those thoughts 
and feelings. Then the vicious circle 
appears; man claims in his turn the right 
of legitimate defence against these ani- 
mals in revolt against him; he says that 
he has indeed the right to kill that which 
prevents his living, and he starts from 
this point to legitimatize all the barbari- 
ties suggested by his depraved imagina- 
tion ; but, according to M. Gleizés’ ex- 
pression, man has much less right to kill 
the most ferocious or the most hurtful 
animals than to prevent their birth. 

In proportion as we learn better to 
observe natural facts, we discover certain 
salutary properties in those animals which 
man would willingly have considered as 
emanating from an evil intention in the 
creating power; we recognize that, with 
respect to the subversive medium whence 
they and in which they live, 
they fijl certain functions without which 
that medium would be still more opposed 
to the conditions of general life. It is, 
in fact, the beings loaded with all our 
curses and all our hate, which accomplish 
the acts most important, most essential to 
the common safety. Without such a 
monster, the very name of which inspires 
fear, the form of which, like Medusa’s 
head, petrifies with horror those who see 
it for an instant, without all those living 
abominations with which the earth seems 


issue 


l infected, this earth would be no longer 


habitable, and the corrupted air would, 
long since, have suffocated our race. 
Those beings live upon what would have 
killed us. 

Restore the earth to itself, let it become 
purified and fruitful as God intended it, 
as he bas commanded us to make it, —on 
the instant the animal kingdom is trans- 
figured, and those beings whose life is 
entirely relative to the state of subversion 
of which, by their existence, they dimin- 
ish the effects, the monsters sink under 
the arms of Hercules, and rcénter into 
nothingness like apparitions which dark- 
ness alone has called forth. 

That which distinguishes M. Gleizés 
from all the moralists, with whom he 
otherwise seems to have some connection, 


iis, he does not admit that the good ac- 
‘tions of which man is capable must be 


the result of endless efforts. So long as 
man, to accumplish good, to practise 
justice, to establish order, in a word, to 
realize the ideal, shall be required to 
struggle against himself, against his in- 
clinations, against all the motives which 
make him act spontaneously, the cause 


lof good, of justice, of order, of the ideal, 


will not be definitively gained. The 
good will always be, at least so far as 
man is coneerned, in the state of excep- 
tion ; the good man will be considered as 
an elect soul, that is, a rarity, almost a 
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phenomenon. ‘* We become weary of; 
exercising virtuc,”? says father Rapin, | 
** from the opposition it presents to our 
natural inclinations.” This evidently is: 
not the final end proposed by the regen- (£ 
erators. In the most evil days, honorable | 
and glorious exceptions have manifested : 
themselves, but those were none the less | 
the most evil days in the life of humanity. 
The truly moral question does not consist | 
in demanding good actions from a being 
who has become evil, and who accom- 
plishes a real tour de force every time 
that he does good, but in regenerating 
the being, either, according as the history ; 
of the fall is admitted or rejected, by 
restoring him to his point of departure, ' 
to his celestial origin, to his primitive, 
state; or by urging him towards the full | 
accomplishment of his destiny by the) 
complete development of all his powers; 
that is, and it is in fact the same 
thing, of all the virtues which God has 
implanted in him. Now, to M. Gleizés, 
the means of arriving at this normal and 
moralizing unfolding of the being, is to! 
avoid, as the apple of Eden, that food 
which can only be obtained by death and. 
suffering, that is murder and cruelty, in-; 
justice and sacrilege. His object has a 
striking analogy with that of all the so-| 
cialists, who, in fact, far froin abolishing 
morality, as they have been accused, be- 
cause they war against the illusions of 
certain philosophers in that respect, ele- ! 
vate it on the contrary to a superior! 
power, by seeking the means of restoring | 
man to himself, to his true nature; that! 
is, of rendering him good. Then good 
will not be ohtained in a factitious manner, 
almost as when we require from a being | 
what is not in conforniity with his nature. 
No; good will be the natural product of | 
his free activity, because all the move- 
ments of his soul and the appetites of his ' 
body will direct him towards good. 

M. Gleizés expects this result from the 
means he proposes. Man in a state of' 
grace in his own eyes, who can descend 
into his conscience without there hearing 
the echo of a wail, without there finding | 
an avenger ; man disanimalized, and con- 
sequently restored to all the nobleness of 
his essence, aspiring to the progress 
promised to him by his desire and his in- 
tuitions, realizing always more complete- 
ly the ideal which he fears within him-| 
self, and drawing after him in his ascen- 
sion all the beings of which he has again 
become the visible God, like those planets 
which draw all their satellites in the sys- 
tems of harmony ; —this is the happiness 
which he promises to men when they 
have returned to their natural flaw, when 
they respect Gud in all that has life and i 
movement. 

M. Gleizés has cast a glance into the 
past, to sce if he could not perceive sume 


{had practised it only under the influence 


‘but no principle of justice, no conception 


| the understanding, they proscribe all that 


i rious manner. 


‘axiom that there are compromises with 


H . . . . . 
: negative definition, since it remains to be 


precursors of the truth which he pro- 
claiins. He wasa good man, he would 
have been pleased to have had a fore- | 
runner in the path. What has he found?! 
he has discovered that the moiety, so to 
speak, of his idea, had been known and | 
put in practise by different nations and 
different persons, but that those nations 


of superstition, and those persons under 
the influence of pride, or at most, as a} 
speculation of the mind. No one had 
thought of making it a dnty and of ap- 
plying to it the law of justice, whieh 
would have led to its discovery. The 
Hindoos dare not strike an animal, and 
they carry this fear so far as to deny the! 
right of legitimate defence, — so far as to 
respect life in its most horrible and most; 
baneful manifestations. But this is only | 
because they see in those animals the 
fractional parts of anterior humanity, the 
forms which they are destined to inhabit 
in their turn. The philosophers of cer- 
tain schools, among others the Pythagori- 
cians, deny themselves the use of meats; : 


of gencral life governs this denial ; they 
have merely recognized that meat mate- 
rializes the mind, — that death takes hold | 
upon life, so to speak, and as they adore 


could hinder its development. Finally, 
some rcligious souls take upon themselves 
to abstain, on certain consecrated days, 
from the use of meats, but they think 
they make herein a great sacrifice to God, 
and mortify themselves in a very merito- 
This seems to them so; 
difficult that they cheat in the sacrifice ; 
and declare, no doubt in virtue of the 


heaven, that fish is not meat, —a very 


known what it is. 

Thus then: a gross superstition, a; 
means of over-exciting the mind or of; 
being agreeable to God, this is all that! 
the past has seen of the idea in question: 
no one has ever imagined that it contain- 
ed a principle of absolute justice, of 
rigorous duty; no one has seriously 
asked from what source man derived his 
right of life and death over the animals, 
and what conscquences this usurpation 
must have over all his present life and 
future destiny. 

If M. Gleizés exalts universal life in the 
animal kingdom, he does not in the least 
fail to recognize the greatness and rela- 
tive superiority of the human race. He 
says: 


“ Man, who is a last result, and, so!** give us so much pleasure? 


to speak, a being apart, cannot be put 
on the same line with animals, but he is: 
bound to all nature as fruit is to the 
branches of the tree, and, through them, | 


to the trunk and roots; and these con- 


nections, more or less near, impose upon 
him obligations.” t‘ Goodness is the 
justice of man,” he cries. But he adds 
immediately : ** Man is not yet known, 
he is still to be born.” Then, looking 
upon man in full subversion, he becomes 
gloomy, and the most desolating inspira- 
tions of depression come naturally to his 
mind. * Every time ” says he, “that I 
have been among men, I have returned 
less of a man.” ‘*The earth watered 
with blood, can only produce something 
analogous.” * You are a man, you say? 
If you were one, you would be at your 
post. Generosity, goodness, gentle pity 
would find you always ready. How is it 
that man has not understood that he is 
held in horror hy nature, on seeing all 
beings fly at his approach? Does not 
nature herself recoil and withdraw to 
leave a miscreant alone?’ ‘It is sad to 
think that there is no man upon the earth, 
the Hindoo excepted, whose death is not 
a benefit to nature. 

As to the animals, whose official de- 
fender he has made himself, he is con- 
tented to declare, * that the animals have 
absolutely the same notions as men; only 
they have them in different degrees.” 

lf M. Gleizés had wished to sanction 
his opinion by illustrious examples, he 
would have found them every where and 
in all time. Montaigne said, in speaking 
of men and animals, ‘“ It is one and the 
same nature which rolls on its course.” 
The Jesuit Gaston Pardies said, in his re- 
ply to the Cartesians, ‘ that if the beasts 
were pure machines, he who should make 
them play before us, would be only the 
most skilful of jugglers.” 

See what is his idea of life or rather of 
universal communion, and how the man 
is here perfectly represented as the priest 
of that communion: ‘ Man is unhappy, 
and though it is solely from his fault, all 
the beings which surround him must 
share his destiny. Ah! whata vast and 
fruitful idea! the is 
necessary to the happiness of nature!” 
And again: ‘* There cau he no harmony 
between man and superior heings when he 
violates it towards inferior beings. By 
that fact alone, man is rejected by nature 
and excluded from the presence of God ! ”? 

The vegetable kingdom, and let not 
this distinction, a fundamental one in 
M. Gleïzès' mind, be forgotten, is created 
to embellish and support the life of all 
the beings which live upon the earth, 
while all that has life and movement is 
created for itself and not for another than 
itself. ‘* Why do the fruits, he asks, 
Because 
God has created them for us. And the 
animals, when they take the place of 
fruits, why do they give so much pain! 
Because God has created them for them- 
selves.” 


innocence of man 
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“ The soul of nature,” he says, ‘‘is 
composed of sounds, of perfumes, and of; 
fruits; if we leave this circle, we are no 
longer sustained by her, and what a 
guide have we not lost! ” 

" The sun has his tree, the orange, 
which gives its fruit at the two solsticcs. 
The moon has also hers, the palm, which 
pushes a new branch at each renewal of 
that luminary. Ah! the nourishment of 
man is prepared with infinite care, each 
atar sheds upon it the most salutary influ- 
ences ; this is, that the soul of man may 
be formed from that of all nature.” | 

The author of ‘t Thalysie ° employs in ! 
turn, to deter man from the usc of flesh, 
the most varied arguments. But he alter- 
nates especially from the feeling of our 
own true interest to the feeling of justice 
which we have in our conscience, or 
rather, which is our conscience itself. 
“ Flesh kills what is good, and feeds 
what is evil; fruits, the contrary.” 
“What? you enclos# in your bosom a! 
flesh that has suffered, and you are aston- 
ished that its product is pain!” ‘* How 
cau we admit feelings of an elevated na- 
ture in connection with the murder ofi 
animals?” ‘** Animal food, in the cold 
countries, produces stupidity, in warm 
ones, ferocity. The intermediate coun- 
tries participate in both.” 

The school of Pythagoras, like M. 
Gleizés, had indeed recognized that flesh 
poisons the mind, that is to say over-ex- 
cites the inferior passions in man to the 
prejudice of his feelings, and especially 
of his understanding ; but it was not 
given to that school to see, as to M. 
Gleizés, that ‘‘ the further one is removed 
from animals by moral and spiritual qual- 
ities, the more injurious is the use of 
flesh,’ which is very logical. Neither 
had it remarked that: ‘Men have so 
much the morc contempt for animals, and : 
are so much the more cruel towards 
them, as they approach them nearer, that 
is, as they occupy a more inferior rank 
among beings of their kind,” which is 
the complement of the same obscrvation. 
Still less had Pythagoras and his disci- ; 
ples thought of admitting as an absolute 
truth, that all the maladies which afflict 
the human race have for their sole cause 
the diet contrary to nature which places 
death in life. Finally, M. Gleizés goes 
so far as to affirm that man, by living 
thus, contrary to the views of nature, 
ceases to be immortal, by his own fault. 
‘© ft would be very singular,” says he, ; 
“ that immortality should be the fesult of’ 
a life made of blood and murder.” 

He elsewhere develops the same thought ' 
as follows: 

‘(Man was born to live long length 
of days, not to leave the earth until he 
had known and weighed it; and if he 
does not know it, if he has not attained 


Te Le . . ened 
istic, fruits contain the true religion: 
is impossible to raise them to the mouth 


the object for which he was there placed, 
how can he hope to leave it? Would 
not the least punishment which could 
result be that he must recommence his 
journey? ”” 

In view of justice and eternal right, 


his doctrine is not less grave and severe, , 


it is perhaps even more absolute. He 
says: 
man, the first of creatures, is made to 
live by murder, must look at the question 
twice; for by proving this, they would 
prove that there is no God, a wicked God 
cannot be admitted.” 


he adds, as a corrollary: ‘‘ Flesh is athe- 


without thinking of God and his provi- 
dence.” And also this graceful and 
melancholy thought: ‘* Without plants, 
the existence of the Divinity would re- 
main uncertain; a simple violet tells us 
more of this than all the sayings of the 
moralists. O shame! it is man who in- 
spires a doubt of God!*? ‘The per- 
fuines of plants contain the varying shades 
of thought, and it would be impossible ; 
not to recoguize in them something pecu- 
liarly connceted with huiman destiny.” 


“I defy all men who falsely assume’ 
the title of philosophers, to give a single! 


good reason to justify the murder of ani- 


mals; they will be reduced to speak of, 


the great number, of that great number 
which they despise under all other cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

He proposes to substitute for the prov- 
erb, flesh makes flesh, which seems to him 
as false as atrocious, this— the flesh of 
beasts makes beasts, which is entirely Py- 
thagorician. 

The phenomenon of decrepitude is thus 
explained by M. Gleizés: “ The body 
survives the mind in the carniverous; the 
mind survives the body in those who live 
on fruits. 
what takes place after death, or rather its 
approximation.” 


‘The greater part of men find no: 


difference between these two diets, (car- 
niverous and herbiverous,) yet there is 
one which it is impossible not to recog- 
nize, that which exists between a garden 
and a slaughter-house.”’ 


Still the supreme crime of the human : 


race does not seem to him always equally 
execrable. ‘* There are aggravating cir- 
cumstances,’ he says; ‘‘ the man who 
should kill a fly in winter would assuredly 
be a wicked man, and the jailor who 
crushed Pelisson’s spider was a monster.” 


To utter all his thought respecting the: 


mission of man upon the earth, he makes | 
nature speak thue: ‘Is it I who created | 
the marshes of Surinam, or is this indeed 
a circumstance foreign to me? and if, 


abusing the creative faculty which I have | 
Spread throughout the universe, corrup- | 


“ those who endeavor to prove that | 


To this position: 


it: 


This is the perfect image of! 


tion scizes upon it and brings forth hide- 
ous Spiders, monstrous serpents and myr- 


i iads of insects, containing each its drop 


of venom, is it my fault? Is it not rather 
thine, whom T created to be my auxiliary, 
to replace me in case of need, and whom 
I have endowed with all the intelligence 
necessary for this purpose? I ask you 
now, why have you not opened ways for 
i the water, and given a free circulation to 
the air? Was this beyond your power?” 
“ Let the American open his forests to 
the sun; let him give an exit to his stag- 
nant waters, and all the reptiles, all the 
venemous insects will flow away with 
them.” ‘*Do you wish to canse to dis- 
appear the ferocity of the tiger and the 
ilion? Extinguish the source of infection 
in the carth and the air, then rage will 
abandon them.” 

“ ] state this rule as certain,” says he, 
“ whatever the eye of man sees, his 
hand can sooner or later attain, without 
excluding that which his eye does not 
see.”? 

We could make a bock with our quota- 
tions. But we have said enough to dis- 
‘play the system and also the man who 
' conceived it. The most delicate part of 
our task remains ; that is, to form a con- 
clusion respecting the fundamental idea 
of Thalysie. Our sympathizing analysis 
must have caused the reader to perceive 
this, hut nevertheless we think it neces- 
sary to declare formally that the thought 
of M. Gleizés appears to us, in principle, 
absolutely true. We believe M. Gleizés 
‘has in no way been deceived in the por- 
' tion of truth given him to discover. Yes, 
we say, as does the author of Thalysie, 
that man should not be the executioner of 
nature, and that he has wrongly inter- 
preted the laws of life in turning creation 
from its natural end in order artificially to 
increase his individual power. We be- 
lieve that he has condemned himself to 
‘live under the influence of his lowest 
instincts, by practising life without the 
conditions of justice and love, and we do 
‘not deny that he may have developed in 
himself the germs of all the subversions 
hy inoculating himself with the vicious 
infections which are disengaged in the 
decomposition of bodies ; by placing, as 
M. Gleizés says so well, death in life, by 
means of sacrilegious food. Nothing of 
all this seems to us too improbable, and 
if our mind is not fully convinced, our 
conscience at least adheres without reser- 
vation, and our heart is impassioned for 
this ideal. But has not the question 
several aspects under which it can be 
viewed, and, because we adopt the con- 
‘clusions of a reasoning, is it necessary to 
' adopt that reasoning in all its extent and 
such as itis presented! Let us explain. 
M. Gleizés has not been satisfied with 
assigning a final object to the human 
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race, which it would attain under certain 
conditions; he has gone further, and 
thus, in our opinion, has doubly erred, 
First, he has imagined that man, in times 
more or leas fabulous, lived a life entirely 
Thalysian, then, that from mere gaiety ofj 
heart he made himself a persecutor of 
the world and poisoned both his sou] and 
his body in a fanaticisin of pride, in an 
attack of satanic love for pure evil. 

Now we are far from denying the fall 
in the metaphysical history of humanity. 
Every thing attests it; the vague remi- 
niscences of our souls and its wonderful 
presentiments, the inward feeling of our 
greatness and of our weakness, which 
Pascal has so well expressed. Soon the 
serious thinker will deny the fall; but 
we must understand it clearly, and we 
think that the accounts given by the reli- 
gious traditions, even those most conse- 
crated, are not sufficient fur an absolute 
explanation. 

The religions of the past, even when 
they have been emancipating, have con- 
sidered the development of man under 
the form of expiation; they would not 
have dared to recognize that the full itself 
was providential, so far as it was the 
natural and absolute condition of the cre- 
ation of conscience and liberty in man. 
With regard to the primitive ages of 
humanity, we can speak of its innocence 
but not of its virtue, that is, of its merit. 
There is, between these two expressions, 
the distance which separates the starting 
point from the final object. It is there- 
fore very possible, from the point of view 
which we barely indicate in passing, that! 
man may have been Thalysian at some 
time of his life, at that social sphere 
described by Fourier under the name of 
Eden, when nature was in the first devel- | 
opment of its splendor and when life 
in the bosom of that nature was but a 
confused ecstacy. But when the creation 
made man, who expected every thing 
from it, feeling that, on the contrary, 
it expected every thing from him, then 
he had in his soul a feeling of deep and 
sad surprize, his first initiation into a 
distinct life. Then he divined, he under- 
stood, that he had something to do, a 
mission to fulfil, but without suspecting 
what it was, what that mission might be. 
Tt was first necessary that he should turn 
inwards to seek and know himself, and 
this first stady required so many ages 
that their period has not yet passed ! 
Man searches, examines, questions him- 
self still, and, before knowing himself 
and tracing exactly the limits of his do- 
main, we know what monstrous aberra- 
tions have taken possession of his mind 
and of what errors he is still the victim. 
He must therefore have ceased to be 
Thalysian as he ceased to be Harmonian, 


he has advanced without knowing the 


path he had to go through and the 
powers which were given him to clear it, 
thence, all his wanderings, all his weak- ' 
nesses, and also all his despairs and suf-, 
ferings! This was inevitable, and it is; 
because we consider the fall as inevitable 
that we also consider humanitary life, | 
which is its consequence, as much and! 
more a development than an expiation. 

The second error of M. Gleizés flows 
from the first. To him, goodness in man! 
is the strength and supreme virtue by | 
which he resembles God. ‘This is beau- 
tiful and true at the same time; it is also ! 
our deep and inward conviction. But the 
goodness of a being is developed in pro-; 
portion to the development of his life. | 
If inferior beings are not good, it is not 
because they prefer wickedness to good- ! 
ness; this, in them, has no meaning; 
their manner of being results from their! 
essence and not -from a free choice. 
Now, man tends since his creation, to 
disanimalize hiinself, and this freeing from 
the inferior elements of his life has the 
effect to create in him conscience, that is 
to render it more delicate and clear- 
sighted. An act which a man of ancient 
times looked upon as a light, the modern 
man views as a disgrace and an infamy. 
That which an ignorant man does with- 
out shame makes a man of any cducation 
blush; why this difference? — Because 
conscience is enlightened, the eye of the 
spirit acquires strength and sees things 
before invisible to it. The human soul, 
that flower of heaven, attains at last its 
complete expansion; man attains only 
progressively the possession of his free 
will. 

This is the point which we wished to 
reach. The reign of man over nature 
will be the reign of goodness itself, when 
all his destiny is accomplished ; but this; 
successive accomplishment is in a direct 
ratio with the progress of his develop- | 
ment. The proverb, of which so fatal a 
use is made, tell understood charity begins 
at home, may have a profound meaning. 
It may mean that, in its emancipating 
mission, humanity can do nothing before 
being itself emancipated. Its miseries, 
in fact, paralyze its efforts and conse- 
quently ita power, and we must ask of it 
immediately only what it has itself at- 
attained. M Gleizés wished the enfran- 


chisement of animal nature ; he proposed ' 


in some manner, that every living being 
should have the right of citizenship, in 
the measure of God’s views respecting 
him, among al! his brothers of creation ; 
this is well, this is the ideal, this the 
future! who koows if M. Gleizés has 
himself attained the mits? The animal 
has awakened all the tenderness of his 
soul; bnt is the animal al! creation? 
Are we well acquainted with all the 


Do we even know this nature which has 
been confided to ust Not the least in 
the world. What is most evident, what 
floats on the surface,— this is all we 
know of it, and do we know this well! 
Still, in these secrets of nature, which 
are yet mysteries for our inward develop- 
ment, are written the last obligations of 
our intelligence! The king of creation 
not only does not know all his attributes 
and privileges, but he does not even 
know his nature. 

In this state of things, what can man 
do except measure his enterprises by his 
knowledge? He must begin at the be- 
ginning in the accomplishment of the 
great work, and here lies M. Gleizés’s 
error: he has taken a branch of the great 
labor of redemption for redemption itself, 
and he has wished that, laying aside all 
other work, humanity should proceed in 
the manner he pointed out. He died 
in disappointment. He will have his 
turn, we doubt not. The man of the 
future, the man of full harmony will be 
Thalysian. But at this day Thalysia is 
anticipated intuition ; providential, doubt- 
less, since it early acquaints us with one 
of the Jabors reserved to us, but without 
immediate practical value, because the 
instrument of the proposed work itself 
requires to be remodelled and retem- 
pered. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


XXXIX. 
In the first momenis, Consuelo, pass- 


iing from a hall in which shone the 


brightness of a hundred torches into a 
place lighted only by the flame of her 
little lamp, could distinguish nothing but 
a luminous mist diffused about hber, 
which her sight could not penetrate. 
But by degrees her eyes became accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, and as she saw 
nothing frightful between herself and the 
walls of a hall exactly similar in its ex- 
tent and octagon form to that which she 
had just left, she was sufficiently reas- 
sured to go and examine closely the 
strange characters which she perceived 
upon the walls. It was a single long in- 
scription disposed in several circular 
lines which extended round the hall and 
was not interrupted by any opening. On 
making this observation, Consuelo did not 
ask herself how she was to get out of 
this dungeon, but what could have been 
the use of such a construction. Ominous 
ideas, which she at firat rejected, pre- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. SHaw,in the Clerk’s 


transfigarations of the principle of life? 


office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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sented themselves to her mind ; but those {on the shields of the princes whom you , There was one perfectly preserved, erect 
ideas were soon confirmed by the in-iserve, or whoin you aspire to serve, if and chained by the middle of the body, 


scription, which she read walking slowly ! 


you have issucd from the people. 


Yes, asif he had been condemned to perish 


and holding her lamp on a level with the this is the foundation of the titles of no-, there without the power of lying down, 


characters. 
‘* Contemplate 


the beauty of these! 


i bility, this the source of the hereditary His body, instead of bowing and falling 
Leta and riches of the world; this the forward, bent and dislocated, was stif- 


walls seated upon the rock, twenty-four, manner in which was raised and main-‘ fenced, hardened in the joints, and thrown 
tained a caste which the other castes still back in an attitude of superb boldness 


feet thick and erected a thousand years 


since, and which neither the assaults of 


fear, flutter and caress. 


This, this is, and implacable disdain. 


The ligaments 


war, the action of time, nor the efforts of; what men invented to raise themselves of his frame and members were ossified. 


workmen have been able to 
This master-piece of architectural mason- 
Ty was raised by the hands of slaves, 
doubtless to contain 


injure! 


the treasures of a 


magnificent master! Yes! to enclose in 


the entrails of the rock, in the depths of. 


the earth, treasures of hatred and of ven- 
geance. Here have perished, here have 
suffered, here have wept, groaned and, 
blasphemed, twenty generations of men, 
the greater part innocent, some herovie, 
all victims or martyrs; prisoners of war, 
serfs who had revolted or who were 
too much crushed by taxes to pay new 


ones, religious innovators, sublime here- | 


tics, the unfortunate, the conqucred, fa- 


Natics, saints, wicked men also, men edn- 


cated to the ferocity of battle-fields, to 
tbe law of murder and pillage, subjected 
in their turn to a horrible retribution. 
These are the catacombs of feudalism, of 
military or religions despotism. These 
are the dwellings which powerful men 
caused to be constructed for enslaved 
men, to stifle the cries and hide the bod- 
ies of their overpowered and enchained 
brothers. Here there is no air 
on which to rest the head, only rings of 
iron fastened to the wall through which 
to pass the end of the prisoner's chain, 
and to prevent his choosing a place for re- 
pose on the damp and chilly soil. Here 
there was air, light, food, only when it 
pleased the guards posted in the hall 
above to open the cavern for an instant, 
and to throw a morsel of bread to hun- 
dreds of unfortunates heaped upon each 
other the day after a battle, wounded or 
brnised for the most part; and, still more 
horrible! sometimes to a single one, re- 
maining the last and dying in suffering 
and despair in the midst of the putrefied 
corpses of his companions, sometimes 
eaten by the same worms before being 
entirely dead, and falling into putrefac- 
tion himself before the feeling of life and 


the horror of reflection were extinguished ; 


in his brain. This, O neophyte, is the 
source of that human greatness which 
you have perhaps contemplated with ad- 
miration and jealousy in the world of the 
powerful! fleshless skulls, broken and 
dried human bones, tears, stains of blood, 


such is the meaning of the emblems on; 


your coat of arms, if your fathers have 
bequeathed to you the lot of the patri- 


ciate; this is what should be represented 


. from father to son above other men.”’ 


| 


His head, upturned, scemed to look at 


Having read this inscription by making the vaulted cciling, and his teeth, closed 
the circuit of the goal three times, Con- | by a last contraction of the jaws, ap- 
suelo, overpowered by gricf and terror, , peared to laugh with a terrible laugh, or 


placed her lamp upon the ground, 
bent npon her knees to rest. 


| crowds. 
i ae 
‘invoked sombre visions about her. 


! side. She thought she heard their la- 
fecble sighs, the clanking of their chains. 
She resuscitated in her thought the life 
of the. past, such as it must have been 
recently in the religious wars. She 


step of those iron-shod men, the re- 
‘sounding of their pikes upon the pave- 


_songs, their threats and their oaths when 
them and interrupted their horrible sluin- 


they must, they could have slept over 
that infected abyss, whence exhaled the 
miasmas of the tomb and the bellowings 
of hell. Pale, her eyes fixed and her 
hair stiffened with horror, Consuelo saw 
and heard nothing mere. When she re- 
covered sensation of her own existence 
and rose to escape the cold that was steal- 
ing over her, she perceived that a stone 


thrown over during her painful eestacy, 
and that a new path was open before her. 
She approached and saw a narrow and 
stecp staircase, which she descended 


flaitencd than the first. When she 
touched the ground, which was soft and 
as if yielding to the foot, Consuclo low- 
ered her lamp to see if she did not sink 
in the mud. She saw only a grayish 
‘dust, finer than the finest sand, and 
showing here and there, as accidents, 


the remains of a skull, a jaw still fur- 


monials of youth and strength suddenly 
i broken by a violent death. Some skele- 
tons, almost entire, had been taken out 
of this dust and raised againat the walls. 


| ment, their brutal laughs, their wassail ! 
‘the complaints of the victims ascended to; 


I 
to 
breathe, not a ray of daylight, not a stone , 


hers; for they had slept, those gaolers, , 


of the pavement had becn raised and: 


with difficulty, and which led her into} 
another cavern, more confined and more- 


like flint stones, the head of a thigh-bone, | 


nished with white and solid teeth, testi- | 


and a transport of sublime fanaticism. 
A profound him, his vame and history were written 
i silence reigned in that gloomy palace, and in large red characters upon the wall. 
horrible reflections were awakened in, "He was an obscure martyr of religious 
Consuelo’s vivid imacmiation persecution, and the last of the victims 
She immolated in that place. 
thought she saw livid shadows covered ; knelt a skeleton, whose bead, detached 
with hideous wounds move around the; from the vertebre, lay upon the pave- 
walls or crawl upon the ground by her; ment, but whose stiffened arms still held 


mentable groans, their death rattles, their: 


Above 


At his feet 


the knees of the martyr; it was his wife. 
Among other details, the inscription 


here: 


s“ N*a © perished here with his wife, 


-his three brothers, and his two children, 


thought she heard above her, in the hall | 
of the guards, the heavy and ominous: 


for not having been willing to abjure the 
Lutheran faith, and for having persisted, 
even under tortures, in denying the infal- 
libility of the Pope. He died erect and 
dried up, in some manner petrified, and 
without being able to look at his family 
dying at his feet on the ashes of his 
friends and his forefathers.” 

Opposite this iuscription was read the 
following: ‘* Neophyte, the friable soil 
you tread is twenty feet deep. It is not 
sand, it is not earth, it is human dust. 
This place was the ossuary of the chat- 
eau. It was here they threw those who 
had expired in the gaol above, when 
there was no longer room for new-com- 
ers. These are the ashes of twenty gen- 
erations of victims. Happy and rare the 
patricians who can count among their an- 
cesturs twenty generations of assassins 
and executioners.” 

Consuelo was less horrified at the sight 
of these funeral objects than she had been 
in the gaol by the suggestions of her 
own mind. There is something too 
grave and too solemn in the aspect of 
death itself to permit the weakness of 
fear and the heart-rendings of pity to 
obscure the enthusiasm or the serenity of 
strong and believing minds. Jn the pres- 
enee of these relics, the noble adept of 
the religion of Albert felt more respect 
and charity than terror or dismay. She 
knelt before the remains of the martyr, 
and feeling her moral strength return, 
cried as she kissed that fleshless hand : 

“O! it is not the august spectacle of 
destruction that can occasion horror or 
pity! it is rather the idea of life strug- 
gling with the torments of agony. It is 
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the thought of what must have passed in 
thuse desolate souls, which fills with bit- 
terness and with terror the thoughts of 
the living! But thou, unhappy victim, 
dying erect, with thy head turned to- 
wards heaven, thou art not to be piticd, 


for thon didst not faint, and thy soul was ; 


breathed out in a transport of fervor 
which fills me with veneration.” 
Consuelo ruse slowly, and with a kind 
of calmness detached her bridal veil, 
which had caught upon the bones of the 
woman kneeling by her side. A narrow 
and low door had opened before her. 
She resumed her lamp, and careful not to 


look back, she entered a narrow and dark j 


passage which descended with a rapid 
slope. On her right and left she saw the 
entrances of cells smothered under the 
mass of an architecture truly sepulchral. 


Those dungeons were too low for a man’ 


to vtand erect it, and hardly long enough 
for one to lie down. They seemed the 
work of the Cyclops, so strongly were 


they built and arranged in the masses of: 


masonry, as if to serve as dens for savage 
and dangerous animals. But Consuelo 
could not be deceived. She had seen the 


arenas of Verona; she knew that the! 


tigers and bears formerly kept for the 
amusement of the circus, for the combats 
of gladiators, were a thousand times bet- 
ter lodged. Besides, she read upon the 
iron doors that these impregnable dun- 
geons had been reserved for conquered 
princes, for valiant captains, for the most 
important prisoners, the most feared on 
acconnt of their rank, their intelligence, 
or theirenergy. Such formidable precau- 


: : . i 
tiuns agaiust their escape testfied the, 


love or the respect with which they had in- 
spired their partisans. This was the place 
in which had been silenced the roaring of 
those lions who had made the world shud- 
der at their cry. Their power and their 
will had been broken against an angle of 
the wall; their herculean chests had 
dried up in panting fora little breath of 
air, by the side of an imperceptible open- 
ing eut angling in twenty-four feet of 
stone. Their eagle eve had been worn 
out in seeking a fecble light in eternal 
darkness. It was there were buried 
alive those men whom their enemies 
feared to kill in broad day light. Ilus- 
trious heads, magnanimous hearts had 
there expiated the exercise and, doubtless 
also, the abuse of power. 

After having wandered some time in 
thuse dark and damp galleries which bur- 
ied themselves under the rock, Consuelo 
heard a noise of running water, which re- 
called to her the fearful torrent of Riesen- 
burg; but she was too much engrossed 
by the misfortunes and the crimes of hu- 
manity to think long of herself. She 
was compelled to stop a while in order to 


make the curcuit of a well on a level; 
i 


with the surface, which was lighted by a 
torch, Beneath the torch she read upen 
a post these few words which required no 
comment : 

“ There they drowned them! ” 

Consuelo leaned forward to Jook inside’ 
of the well. The water of the stream, ; 
which she had navigated so peacefully an 
hour before, was engulfed here at a` 
(frightful depth, and whirled roaring, as. 
i if greedy to seize and drag away a victim. 
The red light of the pitehy torch gave to 
those frightful waves the color of blood. + 

At last Consuelo arrived before a mas- ' 
sive door which she tried in vain to move. | 
She asked herself if, as in the initiations 
lof the pyramids of Egypt, she was to be 
raised in the air by invisible chains while 
a gulf opened hencath her feet and a sud- ` 
den and violent gust of wind extinguished | 
her lamp. Another fear agitated her 
still more seriously : since she entered 
the gallery she had perceived that she 
was not alone ; some one followed her so; 
lightly that she could not hear the least 
noise of steps; but she thought she had: 
distinguished the rustling of a garment, 
beside her own, and when she had passed 
the well, the light of the torch, then be- 
hind her, had thrown upon the side of the 
wall she followed two moving shadows 
instead of one. 

What was then this fearful companion 
whom she was forbidden to look at, un- 
der penalty of losing the fruit of all her 
Jabors and of never crossing the thresh- 
old of the temple? Was it some fright- 
ful spectre, the ugliness of which would; 
chill her courage and disturb her reason? 
She no longer saw his shadow, but she 
imagined she heard the noise of his; 
breathing quite near to her; and that fa-! 
tal door which would not open! The: 
two or three minutes which passed in this 
expectation appeared to her an age.) 
That mute acolyte frightened her; she 
feared that he might wish to try her by 
speaking to her, while he compelled her, 
by some trick, to look at him. Her 
heart beat with violence ; at last she saw; 
that there was an inscription over the 
door for her to read : 

** Here the last trial awaits thee, and it 
is the most cruel. If thy courage fail 
thee, strike two blows upon the left fold 
of this door; if not, strike three upon! 
the right. Remember that the glory of 
the initiation will be proportionate to thy 
efforts.” 

Consuelo did not hesitate, and knocked 
thrice on the right. The fold of the door 
opened as of itself, and she entered a 
vast hall lighted by numerous torches. 
There was no person in it, and at firet; 
she could not understand the strange ob- 
‘jects symmetrically arranged in lines; 
around her. They were machines of 
wood, of iron and brass, the use of which 


t 


j other instruments. 


| direful 
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was unknown to her; curious weapons, 
displayed upon tables or suspended from 
the walls. For an instant she thought 
herself in a museum of artillery; for 
there were in fact muskets, cannon, cul- 
verines, and a whole apparatus of war- 
like machines serving as a foundation for 
There were collected 
all the mneans of destruction invented by 
men to immolate each other. But when 
the neophyte had advanced a few steps 
through this arsenal she saw other arti- 
cles of a more refined barbarism, wooden 
horses, wheels, saws, melting-tubs, pul- 
leys, hooks, a whole museum of instru- 
ments of torture; and upon a large in- 
scription wised in the midst and sur 
mounting a trophy formed of masses of 
pincers, scissors, files, toothed hatchets 
and all the abominable utensils of the tor- 
mentor, she read: ; 

“ They are all very precious, all au- 
thentic ; they have all been used.” 

Then Conanelo felt a faintness in her 
whole being. A cold sweat bathed the 
tresses of her hair. Her heart no longer 
beat. Incapable of withdrawing from 
the horror of this spectacle and from the 
visions which assailed her in 
erowds, she examined what was before 
her with that stupid and fatal curiosity 
which seizes upon us in an excess of hor- 
ror. Instead of closing her eyes, she 
contemplated a kind of bell of bronze 
which had a monstrous head and a round 
casque placed upon a misshapen body, 
without legs, and cut off at the level of 
the knees. It resembled a colossal statue 
of rough workmanship, intended to orna- 
mentatomb. Little by little, Consuelo, 
issuing froin her torpor, understood by au - 
involuntary intuition that the sufferer was 
placed bent under this bell. The- weight 
was so terrible that by no human effort 
could he posssiby raise it. The interior 
dimension was so exact that he could not 
move. Still it was not with the design 
of smothering him that he was there 
placed, for the visor of the helmet low- 
ered in the place of the face, and all the 
parts surrounding the head, were pierced 
with little holes, in some of which still 
remained sharpened stilettos. By means 
of these cruel stings the victim was tor- 
mented, in order to force from him an 
avowal of his real or imaginary crime, 
the betrayal of his relatives or friends, 
the confession of his political or religious 
faith. Upon the upper part of the 
helmet, in letters cut in the metal, were 


these words in the Spanish language : 
Hae ae ee ee a 


* Any one may see an instmmment of this 


i kind, with a hundred others not less ingenious, 


in the arsenals of Venice; Consuelo had not 
reen it there: those horrible instruments of 


ı torture, as well ag the sight of the cells of the 


lioly-office and of the Leads of the ducal pal- 


‘ace were not opencd to the examination of the 


world until after the entrance of the French 
into Venice, during the wars of the republic. 
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“ Long live the holy inquisition ! ” 

And below, a prayer which @eemed 
dictated by a ferocious compassion, but 
which perhaps came from the hand and 
heart of the poor workman condemned to 
fabricate this infamous machine : 

“ Holy mother of God pray for the poor 
sinner!” 

A lock of hair, torn away in the tor- 
ments and douhtless glued with blood, 
had remained under this prayer as a 
frightful and indelible stigma. It issned 
from one of the holes enlarged by the sti- 
letto. They were white hairs! 

Suddenly Consvelo saw no more and 
ceased to suffer. Without being warned 
by any feeling of phyrical pain, for her 
soul and body existed no longer but in 
the body and soul of violated and mutilat- 
ted humanity, she fell straight and stiff 
upon the pavement, like a statue detached 
from its pedestal; but at the moment 
when her head was about to strike the 
bronze of the infernal machine, she was 
received in the arms of a man whom she 
did not see. It was Liverani. 

To be Continued. 


WHAT IS PRAYER! 


[From the French of Jean JoursET.] 


To pray, oh listen! for I speak the word of God! 
Is to enrich and cultivate the sterile earth; 
It is to dry the marsh, and from its sickly sod 
To call the garden’s blooming verdure into 
birth ; 
With spreading trees the mountains’ rugged 
heights to dress, 
Arrest with solid dykes the waves’ destruc- 
tive might, 
With stately aqueducts the thirsting towns to 
bless, 
And for the Laborer win noble Labor’s right! 


To pray is to unveil God’s mysteries sublime, 
lt is to measure space, and weigh the faming 
sun; 
To pray is to avoid the errors of our time, 
And, loving Justice, strive until her cause be 
won! $ 
To pray’s to look imposture sternly in the face, 
Unmask hypocrisy, and banish crime and 
shame; 
To pray’s to hear the voice of Nature and to 
trace 
Her wondrous hidden laws, her blessings to | 
proclaim, 


Why is it, answer why, an all-wise Providence 
Our race with cunning hands laborious hath 
supplied ? 
Wherefore from Him have we received Intelli- 
gence, 
Indomitable mind, and brow of lofty pride 7 
lt is that labor should with plenty fill the earth; 
Tt is that pleasure should the laborer repay ; 
It is that Reason unto Wisdom should give 
birth, 
That Liberty to Happiness should guide the 
way! 


The above is the concluding part of a 
hymn by Jean Jovunet, an apostle of 
Social Reform, who goes travelling 
through France, a knapsack on his back, 


of useful works, which shall beautify the 
earth, and spread abundance far and 
and which it has to perform. When hej wide; he can pray with the heart by de- 
finds no proper hall to lecture in, he ad- | veloping and cultivating in it all the 
dresses the people in the cafes so uni- | powers of goodness, justice and benevo- 
versal in France, prefixing his discourse | lence, implanted in it, and by elevating 
with some poetic effusion, of which the! himself in so doing to unity with God: 
piece here given is a specimen. and he can pray with his intellect, by 

The reading of it has called up in our: seeking fur and discovering God's Jaws of 
mind a train of thought which we will, universal order and harmony, and ap- 
jot down for the benefit of those who; plying them to the regulation of all 
may be interested in the suhject. things on this earth—to the works of 

We Americans are essentially a pray- | his hands or his industrial life, and to the 
ing people: we pray in doors and out of; works of his heart or his social life, and 
doors, in churches built on the solid | by establishing perfect justice on the 
earth, and in churches floating on the: earth, making it a reflex of the kingdom 
water; we pray on the highways andjof heaven. 
byways, on the docks and the steam- Let us look into these modes of prayer 
boats, under the shady grove, on the;a little more closely; and let us say, to 
battle-ground, and on ship board; we strengthen our position, that when Man 
pray in the halls of Congress and our | does the Will of God, he prays; and he 
State Legislatures; we pray at social docs that Will when he fulfils his Des- 
gatherings of various kinds, at meal tiny, that is, the work assigned him on 
times and bed time; we pray at mar-|this earth by the Creator. Man's Des- 
riages, and baptisms, and burials, and re- tiny can only be fulfilled by the true and 
vivals, and missionary meetings,—in | full exercise of all the powers given to 
short, we pray so much and in so many į him,—the powers of the hand the heart 
ways that we ought to understand thor- , and the head,— and this confirms our po- 
oughly the “ philosophy of prayer,” and sition, that Man can pray with the hands, 
the true scientific principles upon which ; the heart and the head. 
itis based. Besides, as the lips and the; Man does God's Will, we said, when 
tongue have to do all the work, we think | he fulfils his Destiny on earth, and it is 
that some other part of the human frame | only in fulfilling it that he offers up the 
should take their part and relieve those | all-comprehensive and the full prayer that 
worthy organs at times of a portion of| he owes to God, to Nature, and to bim- 
their labors. This is another reason/self. And now, to understand this sub- 
which induces us to take up this subject, | ject better, we are led to ask : — What is 
and as we are pioneers, no doubt we the Destiny of Man? and thus, from the ° 
shall commit many errors; it is the fate simple inquiry, what is Prayer, we are 
of all those who tread a new path, but as | led to an analysis of man’s nature and to 
some one must begin, we do 80. a study of his Destiny —of the grand 

What is prayer? What are its modes) Work which Providence has assigned to 
of exercise! hat should it be? Mankind collectively on this planet. 

In the opinion of the world, prayer is Man has a three-fold Destiny to fulfil, 
the offering up of an address hy the lips |—a material or industrial, a moral or so- 
to the Ruler of the Universe on one day | cial, and an intellectual or scientiic,— 
of the week, and hy a few persons on | corresponding tu the three great elements 
some other occasion. In this kind of|of his nature. An analysis of the three 
prayer, God is commonly thanked for his | classes of faculties with which man is 
favors or praised in the abstract. Thus, endowed, and which constitute those ele- 
as the world goes, there is but one kind | ments — the sensuous, the moral, and the 
of prayer known — that performed by the; intellectual — reveal hia three-fold Desti- 
lips, and emanating from the emotions of ny, for they all point to it invariably ; as 
the heart, either sincerely or hypocriti-|a knowledge of his Destiny, on the other 
cally expressed. hand, indicates the faculties and moral 

But is this— the prayer of the heart — | powers with which he is endowed. 
the only kind of prayer possible? By no Let us glance briefly at each of these 
means. Man can and should pray through | destinies, and see how man fulfils God's 
his whole being, and in all the modes of will in accomplishing them, and thus tru- 
his action and existence, and thus conse- {ly prays, or, we may say, truly worships, 
crate himself fully to God in his whole, and consecrates his whole life and being, 
life. If we analyze man’s nature for the | and not the heart alone as at present, or, 
purpose of ascertaining the different|as is but too often the case, the lips mere- 
modes of his being, we shall find that it| ly, to God’s work. 
is three-fold — material, moral, and intel-} The first branch of human Destiny is 
lectual, or that it is a whole made up of| to oversee the Earth and the kingdoms 


up his fellow men to the great work of 
reform which this age has undertaken, 


stopping in the city and hamlot to rouse 


a material element, a moral element and 
an intellectual element. These three el- 
ements are represented in common len- 
puree by the Hands, the Heart and the 

ead. ‘The five senses are the life-prin- 
ciple that corresponds to the hands, the 
eocial affections to the heart, and the in- 
tellectual faculties to the head. 


Now Man can pray in a three-fold 


manner, and through each and all of 


these three constituent elements. The 
whole of man’s nature is divine when 
properly developed and rightly directed, 
(as it is satanic when falsely developed 
and misdirected), and he can serve God 
and the neighbor—the whole human 
family — through all these mediums. He 
can pray with his hands by the execution 


of Nature upon it. Man must cultivate 
land embellish it, and extend fertility, 
beauty and material harmony over the 
whole of the noble domain confided to 
his care — to him the vicegerent of the 
Creator upon this Globe. He is the 
Reason of Nature, and as such he must 
establish order amidst all those forces 
upon it, which are without intelligence ; 
and he must regulate the animal world in 
its life and development, which has in- 
stinct only to guide itself individually 
and not reason to do so collectively. He 
is also the mediator between the material 
| world and God, and as such, he must 
: bring that world into harmony with the 
‘laws of Divine order, and thus aid, as far 
as this planet is concerned, in establish- 
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ing unity between the material universe 
and its Creator. 

This is what we may call the material 
or industrial Destiny of Man, because it! 
involves a vast material work, which is to 
be accomplished by his Industry — by the 
lahor of his hands. When Man eulti- 
vates and embellishes the earth univer- 
sally, and offers up a planet full of abun- 
dance, beauty and harmony,— first to 
carry out the designs of the Creator, 
who must desire this material order and 
beauty in every part and at every point of 
his universe, and second to bless man- 
kind hy placing them in possesion of a; 
magnificent terrestrial abode; when man 
does this, he does a good and nuble work, 
a sacred work p'he prays with his hands; 
he does God's will. i 

i 

Mankind now pray not in this way: 


they pray but with their lips; and the’ 
earth from their neglect is all covered! 


with pestilential swamps and marshes, 
with arid steppes, with burning deserts, 
with undiked streams, with wild and im- 
penetrable forests, and its soil is black- 
ened with ruins and soaked with human 
gore. Man is the ravager, the scourger 
of the earth and the creations upon it ten 
times more than the benefactor; he is in 
general either a miserable idler, neglect- 
ing his work, or a demon of devastation, 
destroying what has heen done. A few 
green spots, scattered here and there on 
its surface, attest what man could do, if 
he devoted himself and his powers right- 
ly. For this violation of God's will, for 
this practical infidelity on a gigantic! 
scale if we may call it such, he is cursed | 
by Nature with earthquakes and erup- 
tions, by turnadocs, storms and blighting 
frosts, by the plague and the cholera, by 
wasting consumption and a hundred 
other diseases brought artificially upon’ 
‘himself. These commotions of ` nature 
would be pacified, and these maladies ex- 
tirpated if a perfect cultivation extended 
over the whole earth, and all nature were 
brought into a state of order; —and this 
could be done if man would but pray 
nobly with his hands, pray with thein as; 
he has blasphemed with them in those: 
Gigantic and devastating wars, waged | 
uselessly since the birth of philosophy 
and the sciences, which could and should 
have put mankind on the track of their 
true Destiny. 

“ To labor is to pray,” said the good j 
monks of old, and they went to work and 
reclaimed the waste places, drained the 
marshes, cleared the forests and trans- 
formed them into smiling fields, and set 
a noble example to the half barbarous, 
and the warring and brutal popniatiou of 
their times. Was not their work truly 
prayer! and as valuable as pater-nosters 
said with never so much sincerity by the 
lips? Yes, indeed, and Mankind will 
offer up to God a holy and most accept- 
able prayer when they shall fulfil truly 
their Destiny of Overseer of the Globe, ; 
and by the labor of their hands, make of 
the earth a joyful abode for generations ` 
to come, teeming with plenty and univer- 
aal beauty, a platform for the develop- 
ment of a moral life of purity and gran- 
deur, an altar on which will be enacted 
the one great religious rite, the fulfilment 
by Humanity of its divine Destiny. — 
Chronotype. 


To be Continued. 


He who sheds his brother’s blood, is 


cursed on earth, and cursed in heaven. 


THE HARBINGER, 
REVIEW. 


By Grorce Sand, Author of 


Jacques. 


“Consuelo,” ** La Comtesse De Rn-' 


dolstadt,’? &e. &e. ‘Translated from 
the French, by Asya Buacxwetut. In 
Two Volumes. pp. 178, 173. New 
York; J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
1847. (Sold by Redding and Co., 8 
State Street, Boston.) 


We have here a faithful, natural and | 
irited translation of another remarkable. 


sp 
production of an earnest and a gifted 


| Woman; of one who has, not always per- 


haps with the best taste or in the pure 


‘beauty of holiness, but yet with real 


heroism and high purpose, sacrificed re- 
putation to truth, and loved mankind too 
well to court its transient applause. The 
works of Madam Georce Sann will be 
read, in spite of their faults, which are 
by no means the ordinary allowance of 
dross to so much pure ore, and in spite of 
the denunciations of a hypocritical and 
moralistic press, and the commercial 
Christianity, which cares not how rotten 
the core, so it may only save the decency 
of life. They will be read in spite of 
these things, hecause they are in earnest, 


'hecause they look facts in the face, be- 


cause they descend into the real history 
of human hearts, and agitate those pro- 


uneasiness in every human home and 
every human bosom, — the every-day 
veiled tragedy of bonest, yes, of heaven- 


j implanted passions changed to bosom- 


fiends by the rnis-shapen mould of these 
false social institutions, inherited from 
times of hlood and harbarism. The 
“new wine” of Christianity is still. in 
the ‘old bottles; ’? and consequently ev- 
ery civilized roof grows mouldy over a 
dull, creeping, life-long tragedy. 

Madam Sand has had much to contend 
with in herself, no doubt: for that, soci- 
ety should have been the more her friend ; 
but instead of that she has had still more 
to contend with in society. Being an 


4 
earnest, generous, strong, true woman, 


as well as one in whom large passions 
struggle for fuli sphere with God's ap- 
proval, she has heen fitly raised up to 
become the voice and advocate of every 
heart that weakly wears, or bravely, im- 
potently frets against the chains of civil- 
ized duplicity and tyranny, which per- 
petrate their worst and systematic outrage 
in the sphere of the holiest and privatest 
of the affections, the sphere of Love and 
Family —the sphere on whose inviolate 
sanctity and purity and freedom depends, 
as on a central heart, the whole health 
and vitality of the great social body ; and 
without true happiness in which, each 
isolated soul is robbed of what God 
meant should be its private and familiar 
microcosmic type and mirror of the king- 
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God. This sphere, we say, is outraged, 
notimply by the depravity of individuals, 
but far more by the very iron frame- work 
of our Civilization, in which the holiest 
; of impulses, in the sincerest quest of har- 
‘mony and heaven, are turned back upon 
| themselves and compelled to act as devils 
with a fiereeness in exact Proportion to 
their native energy of goodness. We 
need not stop to prove this: all men and 
all women know it, in proportion as there 
is anything good and earnest in them to 
provoke the evil Fate. And we honor 
the generous-minded woman,— we can 
i pledge to her God's pardon for a thousand 
i peccadillos and errors of the moment, 
luho nobly braves and lovingly sees 
through the shallow scorn of her mis- 
educated age, while she proclaims and in 
every way exposes and drives home to 
every conscience this great social wrong, 
which it was the necessity of our age to 
see, and which it is the mission of our 
age to right as soon as it shall have learn- 
ed to understand that radical cure whose 
secret has already passed into man’s 
| keeping : — and depend upon it, the pupil 
will make rapid progress in a lesson 
which it sees so intimately concerns its 
own most vital interests ! 

In * Jacques,” as in most of her nov- 


j blems most which really cause the most; cls (Consuelo is in truth the sole excep- 


tion) there are, as we must think, great 
: faults: but it is also full of beauties, full of 
truths, full of experience too deep to be 
| buried for anything a conventional and 
| heartless world may say ; and it hasa pow- 
er of fastening on the serious mind which 
no book could have, unless it promised 
light, or sympathy at least, where these 
are both most needed. lt is not of course 
a book for every one; hut it will find out 
those who are prepared for it. 

Its chief fault as a etary, is that it is al- 
together on a monotone; it rings the 
changes upon just one passion, within 
just one circle, and shuts out all the rest 
iof life's doings. It is a perplexed love- 
history of three and partially of four per- 
sons; a most sad tragedy in sooth — sad 
and fall of tantalizing spring flowers and 
roseate clouds of hope inwoven, like the 
great book of history; —a morbidly self- 
conscious life, with mirrors set up round 
it shutting out all evidence that mean- 
while the great world goes on with any 
cousterbalancing, absorbing or restoring 
forces. It is a story without event, with- 
out variety; a mere record of the play of 
feelings, involving themselves in the in- 
evitable meshes of false relations, and al- 
ways laying themselves bare, where na- 
ture hides, and where art too should hide 
at the same time that it indicates. The 
contrivance by which all this is brought 
out for the reader is most unnatural, and 
destroys the possibility of any life-like 


dom of Heaven, wherein man is one with | evolution of the story as a true artistic 
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growth. The three actors have their’ 
three confidants, or mirrors. 


have great ambition, may get a chance to! 
In a Series 
of letters, each confides to a friend his While siuctimoniously denouncing what | 
own or her own most intimate and naked 
This 
thing a brightness, but a glaring, painful, 
raw-flesh sort of coloting, from which we 
like to turn away, except we take in it a 


surgical interest. 


it ealls an immoral publication, it pursues ` 
hfe fron day to day. gives the no other business at this present but the 
attempt to involve a whole nation in what, 
is infinitely the most demoralizing of all: 
influences, War. While professing sueh ; 
a squeamish fear for the sanctity of do- 

Asa work of art, Jaeques is rot to be „it is Jetting loose the brutal 
mentioned with Consuelo. It has noth-‘lusts of hircling armies in the homes of 
ing of that calm deep beauty, and com-! those it pleases to call our enemies,” 
posite charm, as a whole; nor has it any and summoning the young by thonsands ; 
character which approaches the sublime ‘ to a sort of life and training which de- 
spiritual beanty, or the genius of Consue- stroys all honor, purity and deheacy of, 
lo. Indeed all the characters here are ' character : — and what is the ‘* Patriot-: 
unreal; they do not seem exactly to be ism’? worth that sets itself up in opposi- | 
persons; they stand in prominent relief ;! tion to these? which loves the blood and | 
but far more so than economical nature treasure of its enemies better than the 
ever would afford in the case of their‘ peace and virtue of that “ Country "| 


real prototypes, provided that such could which it dishonors by its foul-mouthed 


mestie hfe 


exist. There is more truth in Sylvia 
than in the rest; and there is something 
of a fallen Saturn’s, or a Richard H.’s 
grandeur in the last grief of broken- 
hearted Jacques. But it is in passages 
and situations only. 


i 
i 


shouts? Is Wara friend to virtue and 
domestic purity? Will War make mar- 
riage ties more sacred, youthful impulses í 
| more chaste, and stop the sale of the 
:Jascivious and corrupting books of which i 
‘the Post feels such a holy horror, that, : 


determination and effort. It breathes a 


reign without first becoming good men, spirit of tranquil hope in the future, of 


trust in the universal goudness of the 
Creator, and of resolute devotion to the 
cause of human progress by development 
of the truth. Its freedom from ferocious 
assaults on the Past, and from bitter de- 
nunciations of the Present, its calm re- 
liance on the energy of moral influence 
to produce the most momentous revolu- 
tions, and its firin conviction of the ap- 
proach of a better era, to be introduced 
by the expansion of human nature, give 
it an enviable position among the works 
devoted to public reform, which are so 
apt to betray the action of personal rest- 
lessness or malignity, quite as much as a 
genial charity for the evils and errors that 
they undertake to combat. 

“We take the following statement of its 
purposes, from the Prospectus which ac- 
companies the present number. 


“Tt will be devoted to the interests of Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Literature, Science, and Art. 
It will review such of the new publications as 
are of substantial value, and canvass all ques- 
tionable doctrines that may be published. Phi- 
losophers have demonstrated the infinte Wis- 


th : ; : | 
As to the morale of the story, wejlet the subject but be broached, it sees dom and boundless Benevolence of God in 


know it means no wrong; that its whole 
aim is pure. 


l 
lasciviousness where none is meant?—' 


contemplating His Physical Universe, and it is 


It exposes the inevitable | No, it is not George Sand’s free speech, | time the same demonstration were made in re- 


tendency of our social system to produce: it is not any books however shameless, | lation to the Meutal World. In the former, 


those false relations in the sphere of Love 
which it condemns as vices; and proves 


that love cannot be true, and liome cannot! 


be virtuous, except by killing tife and love, 
in such a false and selfish system ; though 
it hints not at the remedy. We think 
there are some violations of delicacy, 
some things hasty and imprudent in it, 
and that it was written when indignant 
impulse, too preoccupied with the asser- 
tion of its freedom, had not been tem- 
pered and subdued, and as it were arched 
over by the soft sky of piety and love 
that trusts in spite of all things, and 
accepts the Providence in all. 
repeat this charge of immorality would 
be to identify ourselves with the most 
unprincipled and unbelieving oracles and 


organs of the day: for from such especi- į 


ally the charge proceeds. Take, for 
instance, the ferocious attack upon this 
book a few days since in the Boston 
Morning Post; a paper expressly and 
unblushingly devoted just now to the very 
worst of immorality; which expends its 
warmest eloquence, its most artful soph- 
istry, day after day, to persuade a seri- 
ous, an enlightened, and a would-be 
Christian people to imbrue its hands in a 
most guilty War; which is straining 
every nerve to put back civilization and 
al] peaceful progress and bring back a 
reign of violence and blood :— and all that 
desperate selfishness may stand a better 


chance against the slowly rising barriers: 
t 


of an ever purer and more philanthropic 
public opinion, and that bad men, who 


But to' 


, which are at this moment corrupting the; 
‘core of domestic life. It is the universal : 
Selfishness, which fortifies itself by all: 
‘the bulwarks of our institutions, both of 
Chureh and State. That is what poisons, 
the domestic virtue, aye, and every other 
' virtue of our boasted land ; that is what 
makes good men siek of politics, and pa- 
pers like the Post, and other accredited 
political organs, an offence to the nostrils | 
of all who know the scent of aught that} 
‘is yet lovely, honorable, and worth cher- 
‘ishing. These moralistic papers, these 
i fine guardians of public virtue, are the 
slaves, the cringing, saucy slaves, sold 
; body and soul, to this all-ruling Selfish- 
‘ness, the panders of the Arch-Demoral- 
izer, and the self-printed satire of a cor- 
rupt and hypocritical generation. 

We are glad to see that it is the inten- 
‘tion of the translator of ‘* Jacques’? to 
| issue other works of George Sand, should 
this be favorably received. 


i 


The Herald of Truth: a Monthly Period- 
teal. Vol. I. No. 1. January, 1847. 
L. A. Hine, Editor. Cincinnati. 

We welcome this new publication as 
an important element in the great work: 
‘of Social Reform, which it is the mission 
of the present century to accomplish. It 
takes its starting point from a clear per- 
‘ception of the evils and abuses which, 
‘make this boasting age so fruitful of: 
sufferings, and a vital faith that the re-; 
demption of Humanity, under the Provi- : 
dence of God, is to be effected by human | 


the sublimest Order is manifest, while in the 
latter, the debasement and miseries that afflict 
mankind, indicate the deepest confusion and 
disorder. Hvr ia not responsible for the evils of 
the Mental Universe, for man originated them, 
and by man they can and will be removed. ` 

“The discussion of the laws of our mental 
and physical organizations, snd the necessity of 
obedience to them, as the only mode of human 
regeneration, will constitute a particular feature 
of the HERALD OF TRUTH. 

“It will engage vigorously in all the Reforms 
of the day which are founded in truth, and as it 
will ‘hope all things’ and “believe all things,’ 
for the final triumph of Humanity over all evil, 
the only limit to its aspiration will be the entire 
redemption of the Human Race.” 


A more explicit statement is given of 
its views of Social Reform, in an article 
entitled ‘t The Crisis— Universal Unity,” 
from which we extract the subjoined pas- 
sage. 


“The friends of God and Humanity in this 
vicinity, are laboring to make a commencement 
of a Social Reform, one that shall not need to 
be reformed, by effecting a Unity with each 
other mentally, and with the great influence of 
the Universal Mind—and by yielding to the 
influence of the spirit of Love they hope to be 
led by the spirit of God, and thus become the 
sons of God. 

“Their views, principles, and general opera- 
tions will, from time to time, be laid before the 
readers of the ‘Herald of Truth.’ 

“They aim at concentration and consolida- 
tion in harmony with Natural Laws. 

“Should they succeed, and demonstrate to 
the world the practicability of a oneness of in- 
terests and unity of feeling, Communities, 
Groups, and Circles, may be formed all over the 
earth, and still be in harmony with each other. 
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For while all are acting in conformity with | 
Natural Laws, or First Principles, they will all: 
be acting in the most perfect harmony with | 
each other. So that whether they be in Europe, 
Asia, or the isles of the ocean, they will still be , 
one — and joining hands with each other, will! 
encircle the earth with haloa and rainbows of | 
Universal Love, and all natjons would shout, 
‘Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reign- ; 
eth?” 

The ground assumed in the above ex- 
tracts, that a regeneration of spirit is the 
essential condition of external reform, ' 
and that the condition of progress is ad-} 
herence to nature, we hold to be undeni-' 
able. The low, torpid, selfish soul, 
which has never looked beyond the in- 
terests of its own petty individuality ; ; 
which makes itself the end and centre of 
universal movement; which hus never 
been kindled into a glow of enthusiasin! 
by the sentiment of Humanity ; which has 
never bowed if reverence before the di-, 
vine majesty of Eternal Law ; which cher- 
ishes no aspirations after harmony in the 
relations of man, has no function to fulfil ' 
in the reorganization of society. The 
aggregate of myriads of such souls could į 
accomplish no useful purpose. They are 
not the chosen materials of which the 
Temple of Social Harmony is to be con- 
structed. Their efforts, if they could be 
induced to combine for so holy an object, | 
would terminate only in a repetition of! 
the confusion of Babel. Their aid is not 
demanded by the Creator, who always; 
finds fit instruments for the realization of! 
his designs. In the fulness of time, God ; 
sends forth his Son. He raises up mes-! 
sengers and prophets, endows them with | 
the spirit of counsel and understanding, 
and arms them with strength frum on 
high to accomplish their task. 

This we believe has been done in the 
present age. The Divine Voice has 
spoken to many hearts, which have cheer- 
fully accepted their mission, and which 
are ready to engage in any labor, to en- 
dure any sacrifice, for the promised re- 
demption of Humanity. They have been 
taken possession of by the Idea and the 
Hope of Universal Unity, and nothing in 
life seems to them valuable, compared 
with its realization. What they need is, 
not integrity of purpose, not disinterest- 
edncss of aim, not piety and spirituality 
of soul: this they already possess; it 
is this which has awakened them to their 
lofty aspirations, which has separated 
them from the world, made them marked 
men, exposed them to scorn and con- 
tempt, and inspired them with a resolufe ! 
valor which no outward terror can daunt; 
but they need a knowledge of the true 
conditions for accomplishing their wishes. 
They seek Unity, Peace, Social Justice, 
Universal Brotherhood. But these can: 
be obtained only by obedience to true 
Social Laws. ‘These laws theu, must be 


The Divine social 
investigated 


ascertained. 
be 
No elevation of sentiment, 


must and understood. 


no individual 


t excellence of character, no glowing aspi- 


rations can compensate for the absence of 
this. 

Now it is the faith of the Associative 
School that the trne social code, as or- 
dained by the Creator of the universe, 
has been announced in the diseoveries of 
Charles Fourier. 
which Hie at the foundation of true sori- 


The two ereat laws, 


ety, are expressed in the significant for- 
mulas, 
Attrictions are proportional to Destinies; 
The Series distribute the Harmonics. 


It is the peculiar merit of Fourier, that! 


he has analyzed the cardinal attractions 


of the soul, and shown the application of 


the serial law to the arrangements of so- 
ciety. He has given us the science 
which reduces the vague aspirations of 
sentiment to tangible reality; explains 


Ree ; j 
the conditions of fulfilling the law of love, | = 

i t 
and, in short, enables us to construct a 
, material 


body in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity. 


If these claims of Fourier be well-: 
founded, — and we demand for them the! 


most scrutinizing examination, —the work 
_ of the social reformer is plain and definite. 
As every thing depends, in the first in- 


i stance, on the right organization of in- | 


dustry ; as labor is the condition not only | 
of spiritual development, but of material 


existence, the primary, indispensable task i 


code ‘ture of man, and that nothing is now re- 


quired for a sublime and peaceful revolu- 
uon, —a revolution, which in blessing 
multitudes, shall inture no one, — but the 
co-operation for this end of all the de- 
voted and faithful souls who have faith in 
Our 
own deep convictions we of course wish 
to impress upon others. A fire is now 
kindled in the hearts of men, 


the social redemption of the race. 


which we 
cannot bear to see in danger of going ont. 
We call for union among those whose 


eyes have been unsealed to behold the 
gimine wrongs of this present evil world, 
‘and who look for a new Heaven and a 


| 


new Earth, in which dwcelleth righteous- 
ness. We would not taste of death till 
we witness the glorious brightness of the 
new era, in whose dawn we have already 
rejoiced, and if we are true to the light 


‘already given, we shall be permitted to 


exult in the radiant fulness of the morn- 
ing. 


“MUS ICAL REVIEW. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The Fourth Concert (Jan. 16th) had 
for lighter preliminaries the Overtures to 
L’Estocg and Felsenmuhle; a new solo 
hy Mie Keyzer, on the theme * Le De- 
sire,” with full orchestral accompani- 
! ments ; and two Italian opera songs by 
Mlle De La Reintrie. The heart of the 
matter, which came on after skin-deep 


is the scientific arrangeinent of our indus-|dilettantism had satisfied itself with 


trial relations. 


Without this, the most’ sweets, (although it is not always satis- 


angelic spirits could not dwell together in fied to let those rest themselves, who can 


harmony. 


No unity of religious feeling, | do so, by a still look ont upon the broad 


: ; Les i : 
no ties of affection, no spiritual sympa- , ocean after all its ball-room and street 
thies will ensure the vitality of a brother- | glitter), was again the Sinfonia Passion- 
hood, unless their productive industry be iata of Lachner. 


organized according to the divine social 


The overtures were given with more 


code, that is revealed in the constitution ‘spirit, promptness and precision, and 


of human nature. 


The soul must be’ More true unity of effect, than those of 


provided with a body; the delicate andįthe preceding concert. Every motive 
tender affections of the heart must be came out with clear outline, and the col- 


protected from outrage on account of ma- 
terial necessities; all outward influences 
must he made to correspond with the in- 


ward attractions which are the voice of | 
'bespoken by any human foresight! or has 


God ; and thus, placed in a sphere con- 
genial with its nature, it will manifest the 
image of its Creator, in transcendent 
beauty and grandeur. 

With these views, while we agree with 
the * Herald of Truth ” in the importance 
it attaches to spiritual harmony, to indi- 


vidual piety and elevation, we should. 


contend more strenuously than appears to, 


ors scemed well blended. The musiclans 
were in earnest and in the true mood of 
success: was it a providential unanimity, 
one of the lucky hours which cannot be 


a little rivalry on the side of their young- 
er brother of the Philharmonic Society 
been not without its influence? The best 
enthusiasm sometimes needs to be thus 
breathed upon, to keep it burning bright. 

Mr. Keyzer, in his violin Solo, gave 
us an opportunity to enjoy that stil] mi- 
raculous, though universally familiar 


be done by its writers, for an immediate ' theme of Beethoven, or of Schubert, (for 
application of true principles to the or- ‘jt has been ascribed to both of them), ren- 


ganization of society. 


the time has come, that the way is point- ; accompaniment. 
ed out, that the practical arrangements , singular and fantastical, 


We believe that dered rich and broad by a full orchestral 


The 


variations were 
but generally 


are discovered, for the adaptation of our true to the theme. 


social relations to the unchangeable na- 


The first of M'lle De La Reintrie’s 
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songs did not, as a composition, seem to, 
us to justify the newly risen fame at 


Verdi, who is said to be the reigning 


genius of the Italian Opera. We will 


not judge him by this, but wait till we j 
It seemed to us monotonous ; 
and heavy ; a prolonged attempt to ex-| 


hear more. 


press something which would not come 
out. The self-possessed, complacent, 
matter-of-fact and merry look and manner 
of the fair songstress contrasted strangely 
with the labored pathos of the song. 
With the second piece, which was a 
bright and jubilant Rondo finale from an 
opera by Ricci, her voice and style were 
more in harmony. 
great spirit, and the whole place spar- 
kled with her bright notes. 
did her voice climb through those long 
semi-tones in the upper scale, preserving 
all its volume and its sweetness ; in the 
lower range it has not much power. A 
certain hard and glassy polish character- 
izes most of her tones, which makes one 
douht whether he likes them or not. 


But there is certainty and clearness in all | 
her passages and each point is evidently ; 


well-studied. 

The Sinfonia Passionata grows upon 
us, justifying all and more than we have 
said before. 
in this judgment, we cannot help it. 


‘We own that we are differently constitu- : 


ted from those who can get weary of such 
music. Like the sky, the ocean, and all 
other great things, it fills us, rests us, 
makes us calm and strong, in harmony 
with ourselves, and conscious of the 
Rock of Ages under us. The medley and 
distracting and bat superficial intoxica- 
tions of the merely agreeable yield to the 
sober, satisfying consciousness of the en- 
during. The whole soul is addressed 


of feeling, instead of comforting its hid- 
den ennui with a little titillating pleasure 
of some eingle sense or faculty, as in the 
ease of music for a-musement, or without 
the Muse. Alas! when will the whole 


life of this people be so great and full, | 


that music of the grander order alone will 
satisfy itt Great music speaks now to 
our rarer, purer aspirations, and of course 
demands too much of those whose super- 


ficial lives are seldom or never troubled | 


by such haavenly visitors, te enable them 
to enjoy it otherwise thaa in very small 
homeopathic doses, as a waltz or so of 
Beethoven. But the time must come 
when what now speaks to the earnest 
few, when what now nurses our deep 
aspirations, will become as necessary to 
the daily life of all, as it is to dance or 
dress well now. If you are in love, or 
smit by any deep religious thought, or 
possessed by an earnest spirit of devotion 
to humanity, the ball-room and the gay 
street yield no entertainment, no repose, 


It was sung with, 


Admirably ` 


If we are in the minority | 


1: heard, except the last. 
and is called out, with an integral force į 


ilike the woods or the calm night with 
its august companies of stars. And such j 
is the difference between brilliant and 
fantastie overtures and songs and solos, 
or what is called popular music, and a 
great symphony, or oratorio, or organ- 
fugue. 

i We do not say this Symphony can 
strike and electrify like Beethoven. Fall 
of his influence, it is yet very different 
ifrom him. But nevertheless we call it, 
grand. Every little theme or motive in- | 
troduced, leads somewhere; there is noth- 
ing vague or arbitrary. The singular 
!Andante-like impression of the whole 
piece, taking all its movements, fast or 
slow, together, was again confirmed. It 
is of an Alexandrine character, and 
drags its slow length drowsily along, ! 
with continual undulation; but it is a 
great river, and can afford to take the 
long way to the ocean. For the next 
time the Academy announce the sublime 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. If 
we could be permitted to hear this on the 
same evening with that of Lachner, we 
might tell how much deeper one goes, 
than the other. The audience of the ! 
Academy is not so overwhelming as that! 
,of the Philharmonic; but it is always 
flattering both in point of character and 
numbers. We pity any one, whom any 
partial preference for this or the other so- 
ciety could keep from entering any place 
made sacred by Beethoven's Symphony. 
Our thanks are due to all who labor to 
make such things public. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


We noticed the two first Chamber Con- 
certs some time since. The whole course ' 
_of six is now completed, all of which we: 
Though they 
have not given that unalloyed delight, 
which makes the first course of two win- 
ters since remembered; yet they have 
furnished an invaluable opportunity of 
: hearing some of the selectest composi- 
:tions of the great masters in company 
with an unusually appreciating audience. 
The quartette is the most intimate and un- 
disguised style of music, and brings you 
nearest the composer. The selections 
have been uniformly good. Could we 
have consulted the preference of our pres- 
ent mood, we should have asked for a 
somewhat larger allowance of Mozart. 
But when we had not him, we had Bee- 
thoven or Haydn, and we want length of 
days, as well as leisure and opportunities, 
to do justice to either of them. The lead- 
ing violin was only less offensive in the 
latter concerts than in the first; it was 
still morbidly and excessively individual ; 
always in the forzando mood, as if lash- 
ing on a multitudinous orchestra through 
some mad overture; but out of keeping 
with the classic style both of the music 


and of the other three modest and artist- 
like performers. The Grand Trio of Bee- 
thoven, collated, so to speak, from his 
Septette, may be considered the central 
figure of the series. It was a great task 
for our young pianist, Mason, and the 
performance did him credit, though there 
was a certain flagging of strength, too ev- 
ident to those who had heard the more 
practised master, Lange, in the same 
part. 


The Mozart Collection of Sarred Music, 
containing Melodies, Chorals, Anthems 
and Chants, harmonized in Four Parts; 
together with the celebrated ‘* Chris- 
tus ” and + Miserere,” by ZINGARELLI, 
with English Words. To which is pre- 
fixed his new method of teaching the 
Rudiments of Music. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Second Edition. New York : Paine 
and Burgess, 60 John St. 1846. 


This work has been lying on our table 
for some weeks; and we have waited 
thus far in vain for an opportunity to no- 
tice itas it deserves. From such curso- 
ry examination as we have given it, we 
think it sustains the high character of 
Mr. Ives’s former publications, and that it 


‘really will be found to answer the design, 


and make good the opinions expressed in 
the following passage from the Preface. 


“The Music of this Collection is intention- 
ally made somewhat lighter, end easier of ere- 
cution than that of its predecessor,‘ THE BEE- 
THOVEN CoLLEcTIOoN.’ More of Rhythm and 
Melody were sought after, and lesa of elaborat- 
ed Harmony. This will account for the pecu- 
liar atyle of many of the original tunes. The 
constant aim has been to make a work adapted 
to the wants of all Choirs throughout the coun- 
try; therefore considerable music of 2 high or- 


l der and of rich harmony has been inserted. 
; The prevalent idea that Choirs cannot sing what 


is falsely termed difficult music, has gained cre- 
dence, because of the loose manner in which 
the science has too generally been taught. Al- 
most any Choir properly instructed for six 
months according to the method in this or the 
Beethoven Collection, will find no difficulties 
worth speaking of in either work. How will 
singers ever become proficient, if they constant- 
ly refuse to forsake old and bad habits, and 
form new ones; or if they pursue the same 
style of music year after year, refusing to at- 
tempt anything bearing the semblance of dif- 
culty?” 


The ‘“ Mozart Collection” contains per- 
haps a greater number of good pieces 
than any other similar work, short of the 
“ Beethoven Collection.” The “ Mise- 
rere’’ by Zingarelli alone should render 
it invaluable ; for it is one of the most 
sublime and most severe productions in 
the whole range of sacred composition. 
It is full of a grand piety, worthy of the 
old martyrs. Very simple in its struc- 
ture, and unornamented, hardly changing 
the key through its twelve movements, 
except from Major to Minor, it seems to 
give out inexhaustible meaning the more 
it is sung; and it cannot be sung, one 


would think, without profound emotion. 
Tt is not at all difficult of execution, me- 
chanically considered, though it requires 
good taste and feeling to ensure its effect. 
It is the Miserere sung at Naples, and is 
reckoned only second to that of the Pope's! 
Chapel, by Gregorio Allegri. 

Among the psalm-tunes in this volume | 
are a goodly number of a classic charac- ; 
ter taken from Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, ! 
&c. The vocal theme from Beethoven's ' 
Choral Symphony is introduced among! 
others. We notice also the exquisite air 
of Rossini’s, ** O Matutini Alburi,’’ ar- 
ranged for four voices; and another from 
Semiramide. The original compositions 
are many of them superior. It seems to 
aim rather at a new collection, than a 
complete one ; for it gives but few of the 
old standard tunes. Two features in the! 
arrangement pleases us. One is the use| 
of the Tenor Clef, placed constantly upon , 
the third space, making the reading uni-! 
form with that of the treble or G Clef, 
and at the same time indicating that the: 
notes of the Tenor are an octave below ` 
those of the Treble. The other is des- ' 
cribed thus in the Preface : 


t 


“In the formation of the score, the advice of' 
some of the best organista and musicians in the 
country has been followed. Playing the chords ; 
with the right hand from a figured base, with- 
out regard to the parts, is no longer considered 
orthodox : the best organists play the four parts | 
as they are written, which generally requires | 
the Soprano and Alto to be played with the; 
right hand, and the Tenore and Basso with the 
left. For these reasons the score has been ar- 
ranged as it will be found in this work.” 


We would recommend to all choirs the! 
practice of the Miserere of Zingarelli; it 
cannot fai] to deepen and improve their 
style of singing, as well as their whole 
musical sentiment, and let in a ray of: 
true religious sunlight into the church, 
though the sermon should be dull. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 


“ Wave your bright torches, for I need your aid, 
Golden-eyed demons of my ancestry.” 

ELLERY CHannine, 
From this fierce conflict of an untamed soul, 

This wretched yielding to sad vanished 

dreams, 

I tara to you, O band, whose life redeems 
My heart to hope, for that ye did control 
Sorrows like mine, and, true Prometheans, stole 

A light from heaven to bicss all human kind : 

Was not your suffering gain, a path to find 
Up to a life in God’s own peace made whole ? 
O band of Poets! thither let me tread ; — 

1 ask for more, yet more—come closer down, 

Let not the assembly of your epirit-forms 
Linger so high above this aching head, — 

Let but your truth be once more fully shown, 

And I will grasp it, though all clothed in 

storms ! T. W. E. 


lof the Sensitive, the Affective, and the 


, which belong to the two first branches, 
‘and in seeing how completely they ex- 


; sight. 


„order and classification throughout all 


(three Fates, and which is the great fact 
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For the Harbinger. 
SONNET. 

There are great souls among us! In the prime 
Of Grecian strength or England's loftiest days 
I find no names more meet for reverent praise, 

Than theirs who ’mid us now work on sublime ; 

Teachers whose deep words lead this selfish 

time 


To heaven-wide musings ; — patriot orators 
Whose Christ-anointed lips are rich with stores . 
Of burning, fearless Truth;—poets, whose rhyme 
Hath never stooped to sound a meaner song; 
Than love for all God’s children;— women : 
pure z 
Who lend their stainless hands to labors strong, 
Deeming their birthrizht to such duty sure, 
Though fools deride. Dear native land, how long 
Against such prophets shall thy crimes en- 
dure ? T. W. H. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contemp for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and tu render every condition insecure. i 
Relief in to come, and can only come from the new ’ 
application of Christian principles, of Universal : 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, ! 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHannisa. 


FOURIER'S “THREE DISTRIBUTIVES” 
THE BASIS OF ALL NATURAL CLAS-| 
SIFICATION. 


Our readers must by this time he fa- 
miliar with Fourier’s analysis of the 
twelve Passions, in their three branches 


Mechanizing or Distributive. No one 
can have found much difficulty in charac- 
terizing and verifying for himself those 


haust our sensitive and social nature. | 
But the justice of his analysis in the 
third branch, in that which corresponds 
more especially to what we call our intel- ; 
lectual nature, is not so apparent at first 
Many, doubtless, find the Cab- 
alist, tho Papillon, and the Composite, 
more mystical than the three Fates or 
than the holy Trinity. We havea few 
speculations to offer which will show that 
in this trine distinction, couched by Fou- 
rier in this at first sight uncouth termi- 
nology, he has reduced to a complete, 
clear statement that presiding genius of 


nature, of which the ancients caught: 
some faint glimpse in their notion of 


at the bottom of all metaphysical as well! 
as theological trinities. In a word, we 
see in the three Distributive passions or 
attractions of the soul, the basis of all 
true classification, the key to unitary sci- 
ence, and in fact, the mind’s own natural 
method. Three tendencies exhaust all! 


. 9 F 
; our reasoning, all our action, all our art. 


These are, 1. The tendency to seek} 
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unity, agreement, harmonious combina- 
tion every where (The Composite) ; 
The tendency to discriminate nice 
shades of difference, to develop a restless 
emulation, as it were, in the details of 
each harmonious whole, which may be 
called the passion for progressive refine- 
ment (The Cabalist) ; and 3. The ten- 
dency to alternate and shift from one 
thing to another, to open new spheres, 
and modulate, as it were, into new kcys. 

Fourier has described these passions 
only in their application to the organiza- 
tion of social and industrial series. of 
groups. He has shown how the corpo- 
rate enthusiasm begotten by the Compo- 
site, the progressive and refining emula- 
lion springing from the Cabahist, and the in- 
terlacing or interlucking of various spheres 


ƏD 
ae 


: and series of occupatione into one anoth- 
jer by the Alternating or Papillon, will 
; work together under true conditions to 


reduce a chaotic medley of social ele- 
ments into a harmonious Series of varie- 
ties, that make up Unity. He has there- 
fore called them Mechanizing Passions ; 
becanse, besides the simple and direct 
attraction towards gratifications of the 
senses and gratificatione of the affections, 
man also has a tendency to mechanize in 
all these spheres, to seek in them for unity 
and difference and variety and contrast. 
Now it is by this very tendency in al] his 
own affairs, in the development and appli- 
cation uf his own simple instincts or attrac- 
tions, that man is placed in correspond- 
ence with the great principles of Univer- 
sal Order, and furnished with a prism 
which refracta all light into its three pri- 
mary rays, precisely as the Universal 
Unity of being commences its descent 
into the infinitude of Variety, by branch- 
ing into its three first great departments. 
In these mechanizing tendencies man has 
the key to universal science, would he 
but consult it. Man sustains three gen- 
eral relations: first, to Nature or to 
Matter, through his Senses; secondly, to 
Spirit or to conscious life, through his 
Affections; and finally to Law or the 
universal Mathematics of order, through 
the three Distributive or Mechanizing 
passions. Fourier has but mentioned 
this. His illustrations are entirely prac- 
tical and special, in the sphere of indus- 
try and of society alone; and therefore 
this part of hia theory has an arbitrary 
and somewhat mechanically invented 
look. Inthe simple grandeur of his dis- 
covery, he forgot to weigh and measure 
its profundity for others; he did not en- 
ter into the metaphysics of it; he saw 
the principle at once and went to work to 
use it, to unlock the way at once to 
man’s harmonic destiny upon the earth. 
Philusophy in the mean time looks aston- 
ished ; it has found no such thing in the 
books ; it seems to jt to be a mechanism, 
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the great social problem, without any. 
theoretic metaphysical ground-work.— 
But we shall show that there is the most: 
profound metaphysics in Fourier’s notion 
of the three Distributives, and that they 
exhaust the mind's whole methad, all the: 
processes of thought, upon the one hand ; ` 
while, on the other, they exhaust all the 
spheres to which that mind, that thought 
can be directed. 

And in the first place, we will reduce! 
the three principles to the most general | 
and abstract expression we can think of; 
we will call them Centrauization, Dis- 
TRIBUTION, and TRANSITION ; correspond- } 
ing respectively to the Composite or! 
combining, the Cabalist or discriminating, 
and the Papillon or alternating, principles. ; 
Do not these exhaust the laws of, 
Thought? “Are they not the whole meth- | 
od of Science? 

Science always busies itself in one ofi 
three ways; it is always either analyzing 
what is compound, or putting together: 
parts to make a whole, or collecting ob- | 
servations of new facts with which it: 
may proceed in the same manner. Syn- 
thesis, Analysis, and Observation are the 
whole of it; by these it combines, dis- 
crimivates and alternates. When it has 
by patient thought, discriminating, class- ' 
ing, graduating all the differences it, 
perceives, at length found Unity in Vari- 
ety, it still is not content; it turus away 
with thirst for recreating novelty, and 
effects transitions into new splires, | 
commences a new exploration and gen- | 
eral forage after facts, and brings them } 
home that they too may,be analyzed and | 
classed. 

Unity in Variety, is the general formula 
of any perfect whole. Unity answers to 
the centralizing tendency, the Composite ; 
Variety is the escape from Unity, or 
what we call Transition. To reconcile 
these two, there needs a third term, with- 
out which there can be no unity in vari- 
ety, namely, Series. The only 
consists in series of varieftes, as in Music, 
Color, and so forth, and in social combi- 
nations, where properly graduated differ- 
ences of character save from monotony 
on the one hand and fromm discord on the 
other, — extremes which reproduce each 
other, without the mediating wisdom of 
the Series. 

Again. To the cye of Science or the 
mind, all things are said to preeent them- 
selves either as Substance or as Accident. 
To converse with Substance is to go 
back to primal Unity ; to converse with 
Accident is to stay in the outer court and 
circumference of Variety. But we need 
a mediating term, the law by which the 
Substance is related to and still one with 
Accident; we want the Cabalistic ele- | 
ment, to complete the Triad. Let us; 


unity } 


f unity. 


i revolve in circles round the central One, 


now is our analysis upon this plane of 
thought exhaustive. 

Similar and perhaps identical with the 
above, is this trine distinction : Essence, 
Manifestation (or Modifeation), Rule. 
The first is one, the second many, and 
promiscuous until the third makes many 
The aspiration of the soul is ever- 
more towards Essence, for that alone is 
The transcendentalist turns from 
persons, things, and actual history, from ' 
all that is liuited, various or phenomenal, 
to seck the Essence which is one and 
enduring. Let him rather consider this 
third term, or Rule; Jet him study the 
law of Series, and he shall find the Es-' 
senee in each manifestation, by secing 
cach related to the other 
sequence, moments of the perpetual self- 
evolving All. 

Essence, substance, in its nature is an 
active principle; for all action proceeds 
from attraction, which is the tendency to 
unity, to find a centre somewhere. All 
manifestations, accidents, and special 
forms of being, are, in so far as we dis- 
tinguish them from Issence, a Passive 
principle, resisting the ceutripetal attrac- i 
tion, and escaping by the random foree of 
their centrifugal individuality. To recon- 
cile the two there is a Neuter principle | 
of pure Law or of Mathematical propor- 
tion, Which bids the truant individualitics 


one. 


in harmonic; 


and thus produces Universal Unity. 

If now we regard the Universe of be-i; 
ing, we distinguish also three terms: 
God, the central source or Love ; Nature, 
the multiform and passive variety, which 
is the transitional or alternating element, 
through which the Divine Love perpet- 
ually pours itself and reproduces itself in 
an inexhaustible series uf new forins; 
and Law or Order, according to whose 
model in the mind of God these infinite 
varieties still radiate from Him in orderly 
divergence, escape from Him to find 
themselves in Him, and never losc at-one- 
ment with Him. 

Here thought reverts to Swedenborg's 
three Spheres, where we still trace the 
sublime correspondence: Love, Wisdom, 
and Use. 

The same distinction, translated into a 
more personal and representative expres- 
sion, appears again in the theological 
Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
— which mean respectively Essence, 
manifestation and method ; — or God in 
essence, God manifested, and God work- 
ing through all things with his pervasive 
wisdom or spirit of ‘Truth. 

If we turn now to the study of man’s 
nature, the very first result of analysis is 
the popular one, which speaks of man as: 
a being composed of Passion, Sensation, 
and Reason. Passion or Affection, (Love į 


is its best term) seeks always unity, al- 
ways enthusiasm, the joy of being to- 
gether, and shrinks from separation. 
Reason or Intellect on the contrary is a 
cold dissector, a cabalistic, difference- 


: seeking, analyzing foe to any long re- 


pose in unity; it is always putting one 
foot forward, suggesting new refinements 
and progression, lifting one side of the 
circle till it becomes a restless and as- 
cending spiral. The Senses, as the op- 
posite to spiritual passion, are always 
roving, alternating; and when a passion 
or a thought becomes embodied in a 
fact, a palpable thing to sense, by this 
act do the passions and the thought 
complete their history and pass out, 
effecting a transition to some new deter- 
mination. 

Thus we see that Fourier’s Three 
Distributives presided in the very first 
step of his analysis of the Passional Unity 
or Human Soul into its elements. The 
Composite required that man should have 
a heart, or four Affective Social Passions 
to unite him with his race and God; the 
Alternant bespoke for him five Senses, 
thraugh which his soul might feel out 
after variety in the outward world, and 
have refreshing intercourse with Nature ; 
the Cabalist placed in him a mirror of 
God's order, a three-fold intelectual pas- 
sion, called Distributive, by which he 
seeks the &riesin all things. 

The occupations of Man, the spheres 
of daily life, and provinces of thought 
and study may be classed in similar man- 
ner. We suggest a few such trinities 
in the table below, which will explain 
themselves. 

In every Art this trine division reigns. 
Thua in Music: Concord, Discord, and 
Transition. So too Harmony, Melody, 
and Modulation ; and let no one he sur- 
prised that Melody here occupies the 
same place in the series with Discord, 
under the patronage as it were of the 
Cabalist ; for Harmony is the blending of 
sounds in one; but Melody resulte from 
the seeking of differences; it graduates 
the elements of Ilarmony in a sequential 
scale and flees from unity and rest; and 
this scale is constructed only by Melody’s 
interpolating in the consonant intervals of 
Harmony the nearer shades of tone which 
are discurdant with each other. 

We place the result of all this now in 
the following table of trinities, ranged 
under the three Distributive passions, 
with the Composite for the centre. By 
carefu] comparison it will be seen that all 
the first terms correspond with one anoth- 
er; so do all the second terms, and al} the 
third terms. Such a table, doubtless, 
might be indefinitely extended ; and any 
reader with a turn for classification may 
continue to discover and add correspond- 
ing trinities, and enjoy an ever wider 
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confirmation of the sublime presence of: 
the same three laws in every sphere of, 


thought. 
TABLE. 

Alternant. Composile. Cabalist. 
Transition, Centralization, Distribution. | 
Observation, Synthesis, Analysis. | 
Variety, Unity, Series, or Pro- 

gression. 
Accident, Substance, Modality. 
Manifestation, Essence, Rule, 
Passive, Active, Neuter, 
Centrifugal, © Centripetal, Geometric. 
Matter, God, Law. 
Use, Love, Wisdom. 
Son, Father, Holy Spirit. 
Sensation, Passion, Reason, 
Sensitive, Affective, Distributive, 
Beauty, Love, Truth, 
Esthetics, Ethics, Physics and Me- i 

taphysics. 
Art, Religion, Science. 
Industry, Society, Study, 
State, Church, University. 

. Talent, Genius, Mcthod. 
Transition, Concord, Discord. j 
Modulation, Harmony, Melody. 

Effect or Qual- Tone, Rhythm. 
ity, 
These are but fragmentary hints. The 


same thought may be followed out indefi-! 
nitely. We have not traced the analogy 
beyond the serics of the first power, the: 
simplest series of three terms ; but who 
can doubt that it will be found to hold in ' 
series of higher powers, in the minuter | 
ramifications as well as in these main’ 
branches of the tree of life? 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. IMI. 

Having shown that Love or Unity is, 
the law of Social Harmony, we procced 
to state the order of a Unitary Society. 
Associationists propose, in place of the, 
present combinations of capital against: 
labor, of the unequal conflict of larger 
capitalists against smaller ones, instead of 
the multitude of isolated possessions, į 
mechanice shops and farms, competition ' 
of pursuits and antagonism of interests, 
to substitute a joint-stock association of 
labor and capital. Ina word, itis their: 
aim to organize townships upen the same 
principle upon which banking, rail-road 
and manufacturing companies are formed ; 
a0 far, at least, as the mode of investing 
capital is concerned. The only difference 
would be in the association of Labor 
with Capital, and in guarantying to it a 
share in the dividends, according to a 
method of distribution, which will be 
hereafter explained. The vast advantage 
of joint-stock over individual enterprize, 
is fully illustrated by the success which 
almost invariably attends the former, as 
may be seen in large maoufacturing, 
mechanical, and commercial operations. 
This is owing to their combining and 
concentrating such an amount of capital 
and skill as to enable them to defy and 


haustlessness of 
| variety, 


| purpose, plunges it into the bloodiest and ; 


l conduct their campaigns that this sordid: 


l savage man into clans and combinations 


:in industry and commerce, drive civilized 


‘industrial feudalism, unless labor as well 
- present system of monopoly. 
‘to Association, and either we must sub- 


against labor, or we must establish a true į 


‘nopoly of it is usurpation. 


distance competition. The power and 


success of jant ‘stock unions is so clearly} | 
perceived as to have become a distinctive 
feoture of modern society. They result,! 
howevcr, in the most forinidable monopo- , 
lies of the suil, of labor-saving machinery 
and of the products of labor, and gravi- 
tate irresistibly towards an industrial feu-; 
dalism. 

Look at the East India Company! 
Through the resistless power which as a! 
corporate body it sways, through the ex-; 
its resourees, and the 
force, and activity of talent, 
which it combines, it may fairly be said; 
to sway the destinies of Great Britian. 
It bends the legislation of the nation to its: 


most atrocions wars, compels it to raise; 
and marshal troops, ta pay and provision j 
them, and to send its proudest officers to 


Company may plunder the provinces of 
Sheiks, and subject the Indian to the sys- 
tem of modern slavery, the slavery of 
capital. As individual conflict drove 


for the protection of personal rights, so 
now the antagonism, conflict, and fraud 


man into joint-stock associations in which 
capitalists fortify themselves by degrading | 
and enslaving the laborers. As the for-| 
mer resulted in a military feudalisin, so 
the latter will result in a commercial and į 


as capital becomes stock and entitled to a! 
fixed proportion of the dividends, instead 
of being subjected to wages under the 


The tendency of the times is inevitably 
mit to a false combination of capital 


association of capital with labor in co- 
operative production. ‘The earth is the 
joint inheritance of Humanity, and mo- 
Capital is 
the remnant of past labor, and to distri- 
bute to it the larger portion of the fruits 
of present energy and skill would be ex- 
tortion. 

Association harmonizes these points, 
firat by securing to each person, by cer- 
tifcutes of stock, the capital which he 
may really possess, whether in the form 
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made or not. But the risk i is mutual. ir 
no dividend accrue, capital gets nothing 
for its use, and labor gets nothing for its 
energy. At present, if the capitalist gets 


„a large divideyd or his stipulated interest, 


he is indifferent whether the laborer’s 
larder is full or empty ; and the laborer 
on the other hand, provided he gets his 
stipend, is equally indifferent whether his 
employer makes anything or nothing. 
There is no approach to unity of inte- 
rest, or of combined, co-operative skill, 
capital and Jabor for the good of all par- 
ties; but antagonism, indifference for all 
that self, extravagance, thriftlessness and 
rankling hatred paralyze the efforts of 
man. Association unites the interests of 
capitalist and laborer and stimulates both 
to the highest vigilance, industry, econo- 
my of means and effort, and therefore 
ensures harmony in feeling and certainty 
of results. Here then at the outset we 
have secured an element of harmony and 
produetive wealth whieh can never be 
achieved under a regime of free competi- 
tion and divergent interests, and which is 
a blending of the interests of capital and 
labor. How much of human effort, rug- 
ged toil, powerful energy, capital and 
skill are rendered not only fruitless of 
benefit, but positively baleful, by the sel- 
fish relations of society! What per- 
versions of human nature are on all sides 
exhibited, — generous impulses slinking 
away into incan and sordid individualism, 
and the whole influence of society school- 
ing men into vice and crime. Noble as- 
pirations erushed by degrading social 
spheres, and lofty ambition perverted into 
petty schemes of persona] aggrandize- 
ment — fickleness in friendship — inton- 
stancy in love — callousness of the fumi- 
ly sentiment — disgusting sensuality —ig- 
norance aud mental debasement, are the 
legitimate fruits of our present selfish and 
conflicting social relations. 


LECTURES NEWBURYPORT. 


Messrs. Cuanninc, Brispane, ALLEN, 
and Orvis, lecturers of the ‘* American 
Union of Associationists,"” gave a series 
of lectures week before last, tothe people 
of Newburyport. Hitherto, this place 
has been regarded as cold, and almost 


of hnildings, improvements upon the soil, f morally dead to the spirit and movement 


machinery, investments of money or la- 
bor. Secondly, by giving to each of 
the three elements of production, Capital, 
Labor and Skill, a fixed proportion of the 
nett dividend,— say four-twelfths to cap- 
ital, five-twelfths to labor, and three- 
twelfths to skill. This abolishes at once 
the abominable system of usury, which 
reduces the small capitalist to bankruptcy 
and the laborer to hopeless poverty. La- 
bor is no longer obliged to pay to capital | 
its six per cent. whether anything is 


of the humane reforms, which are so 
prophetically stirring the hearts of the 
people of this age. Indeed, we had 
heard it said, that the peaple of New- 
buryport were so thoroughly crusted over 
with conservative bigotry, as to cherish a 
higher reverence for the ashy relics of 
Whitfield, than for the living impersona- 
tion of that spirit of humanity and pro- 
gress, which he so eminently labored to 
awaken and develop. And we were 


imade nearly ready to believe it, by the 
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appearance of a communication in one of 


the prints of that town, preceding thej 


lectures, warning the people against the 
infidelity and license of the doctrines of 
Association, and reprimandMg the editor 
for advertising the lectures of our friends. 
But our suspicions were dispelled by a 
sensible reply from ‘* Justice,” which ap- 
peared in a subsequent paper, and by the 


perfect coolness and fairness which the: 


editor evinced. The result was that our 
friends were favored with a very select 
and highly intelligent audience, and quite 
cheering in point of nuinbers. The very 
clear and eloquent statements of Messrs. 
Allen and Channing on the first evening, 
were enough to make that hall a charmed 
circle to the audience the next evening. 
And they came bringing others with 
them. They went away certainly not 
less interested the second evening, than 
they were the first. 


main, and Attractive Industry, in the en- 
thusiasm of his interest, exclaimed to one 
who sat by him, *' their theory is beauti- 
ful, but how can it be realized?’’ The 
next morning the lectures were favorably 
noticed by all the papers. We do not 
mean to say by this, that they adopted or 
even approved all that was said. Indeed, 
one of them stated that it thought there 
might be a good deal of ‘ humbug”’ 
about the theory, but it could not be de- 
nied that the lectures were interesting 
and very ably given. 

On the third and last evening, the au- 
dience was larger than on the two pre- 
ceding evenings, and not less select. 
From the information we have been able 
to get, we judge that the interest was not 
only sustained, but deepened in tone and 
character to the end. The audience in 
Newburyport seems to have been of a 
higher and more intelligent clasa of peo- 
ple than is usually obtained, on the first 
presentation of so new and unpopular a 
subject. So much interest was created 
in behalf of Association, that Mr. Chan- 
ning has since been invited to lecture 
upon it, before their Lyceum. The germ 
of an efficient and vigorous Union has, we 
trust, been planted in that community. 
It will only need to be watered, and duly 
enltured to expand into healthy and fruit- 
ful growth. But this is only a faint ex- 
pression of the general aspiration of so- 
ciety for a better order of things, and the 
joyful readiness with which it grasps a 
faith and hope which give unfailing prom- 
ise of its realization. Let the friends 
every where take courage, and combine 
to sustain the effurts now making, for a 
thorough indoctrination of this whole na- 
tion in the science and religion of a true 
unitary life. Form affiliated Unions, 
send in your requests for lectures, and 


ug the necessary funds to! Association ; and a sufficient amount of 


‘tion, and pointing out the symptoms al- j 
One gentleman of | 
fortune, while listening to Mr. Brisbane's, seventh period of universal Guaranties. 
masterly description of a Phalanx Do-, 


aid in securi 
sustain a corps of lecturers constantly in 
the field, and to send the Harhinger, and! 
tracts, like showers of reviving and re-_ 
freshing rain over the whole land. | 
Friends, our fathers labored nobly, to! 
achieve political freedom for all; shall we 
not at least work manfully to secure 80- 
cial independence and happiness for all? 


LECTURES IN BOSTON. j 


The second lecture was given by Mr. 
Daxa, and was a clear, complete and elo- 
quent exposition and application of Fou- | 
rier’s profound review of the progressive 
development of Society, through the sev- 
eral periods of Fdenism, Savagcism, Pa- 
triarchalism, Barbarism, and Civilization ; į 
dwelling more particularly on the charac- 
teristics of the several phases of Civiliza- | 
ready appearing of a transition into the; 
The meaning of history was never un- 
locked to any audience, we fancy, by so 
magical a key. Fourier was the firstj 
historian. 

The third lecture was by Horace 
GREELEY, and the announcement of that: 
noble man drew a most nunicrous and en- 
lightened audience to the Masonic Tem- 
ple. He spoke of the tendencies of 
Modern Givilization ; in a simple, earnest 
way, with facts for arguments, he proved 
the constant depression of labor with the | 
increase of general wealth, and the rapid, 
fearful advance of a universal Commer- 
cial Feudalism. He then spoke of the 
rights of the laboring classes, 1. To culti- 
vation of the sui]; 2. Tu education; 3. To; 
an equitable share of the fruits of labor: | 
and proceeded to discuss various mea- 
sures, of immediate and peremptory im- 
portance, which promise in some measure 
to ensure these rights. The Land Re- 
form, the Legal restriction of the hours 
of Jabor, (which he thought could only ex- 
tend to minors and to fixing the measure 
of a day’s labor which should satisfy a 
contract): these, and other common-sense 
suggestions of remedies for present 
wrongs, he discussed ; but showed at the 
same time how much more will be needed 
after all this is accomplished, and prepared 
the ground for Fourier and something 
more like positive Socia] Science in the 
next lecture. 

The audience were most deeply im- 
pressed by the strong reasoning and sin- 
cere fervur of the speaker. Never have 
we seen an audience so riveted to one 
who owed so little to the charms of deliv~; 
ery. lt was the power of truth and of 


a true man; and that eloquence is long 
remembered. f 


TrumgviL PuaLaxx. Several Pitts- 


burghers have joined the above named | 


money has been contributed to place it 
upon a solid foundation. It is pecunia- 
rily independent, as we are informed ; and 
the members are full of faith in complete 
success. 

Several letters have been received by 
persous in this city from resident mem- 
bers of the Phalanx. We should like to 


‘have one of them for publication, to show 


the feelings which pervade those who are 
working ont the problem of social unity. 

They write in substance — “‘ The As- 
sociation is prosperous, aud we are all 
happy.” 

The Trumbull Phalanx is now in its 
third or fourth year, and so far has met 
with but few of the difficulties anticipat- 
ed by the friends or enemies of the cause. 
The progress has been slow, it is true, 
owing to a variety of causes, the princi- 
pal one of which has been removed, viz: 
debt. Much sickness existed on the do- 
main during the last season, but no fears 
are felt for the future as to the general 
health of the neighborhood. — Pitts- 
burg Post. 
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MISCELLANY. 
WHAT IS PRAYER? 


(Concluded.) 


We explained in our previous article 
the industrial Destiny of Man — the first 
branch of human destiny — and showed 
how, by the cultivation and embellishment 
of the earth's surface, and the kindly 
supervision and care of all the creations 
upon it, Man, the Overseer of the Globe, 
fulfils hia duty to Nature, enters into 
Unity with her and performs the first of 
the great works assigned to him by Provi- 
dence. Let us now glance briefly at the 
social Destiny of Man—the second branch 
of his three-fold Destiny. 

To fulfil his social Destiny, Man must 
establish on earth a true Orper oF Soci- 
ETY, which will extend to the whole of 
mankind, and unite all races, nations, 
classes, and individuals in bonds of peace, 
justice and unity, and realize upon it a 
state of social and moral harmony. 

lf we view mankind in their present 
condition, we-find them in universal con- 
flict and antagonism, or what we call, 
Disunity with themselves. We see war of 
continent with continent, and in each 
continent, war of nation with nation, and 
in each nation, war and strife of party 
with party, sect with scct, caste with 
caste, class with class, and individual 
with individual in all the spheres and 
departments of life. We see in society 
the bond and the free, the lord and the 
serf, the master and the slave, the capi- 
talist and the laborer, the employer and 
the servant, with struggles and conflict 
between them all, and oppresion, frand, 
and injustice reigning every where under 
a thousand forms. The great family of 
Man is torn asunder in ali its meinbers, 
and each in a desperate contest with one 
or all the othects. The Hugan Race, in 
its present state of Hora a ersian and 
deviation from its social Destity, offers 
us the image of a madman, who tears his 
hair with his hands, while he gnaws his 
arms with his teeth, and beats his breast 
with his fists. i 

And if we look at the development of 
Maa’s moral natare, we find a perversion 
and degradation, on a level with the 
social disorder that reigna around him. 
We find hatred, envy, calumny, basencss, 
injustice, malevolence, and misanthropy 
called out in the place of friendship, love, 


trust, charity, dignity, justice, benevo- 
lence, and philanthropy, and ruling the 
world in their satanic concert. 

But if the evil is great, the remedy is 
not so difficult to be found; for the sci- 
ence of human nature teaches us that the 
former evil passions are but the inverted 
and perverted developments of the latter 
good ones, and that Man’s nature can be 
set right again without performing the 
impossible miracle of creating a new 
race. The state of society surrounding 
man, the social atmosphere which he 
breathes, the whole education he receives 
under its influence, determine the true or 
the false devclopment of his nature. 
This view of things shows us that the 
great work which man has to perform, is 
to devise and establish on earth a truc 
system of society, which will educate 
man practically by all its thousand infin- 
ences in the Jove of truth and justice, 
which will open true spheres of action to 
the moral forces —to the springs of action 
implanted within him, and which, in a 
word, will develop truly and harmonious- 
ly the faculties and passions with which 
he has been endowed ; and, in so doing, 
lead to the establishment on earth of 
social Unity, — Unity of races and na- 
tions, unity of sects and parties, unity of 
classes and individuals, making Mankind 
a united whole, linked together in the 
bonds of peace and co-opcration. This 
great work must proceed from the heart— 
from love to the neighbor, or from philan- 
thropy. And when men will fill their 
souls truly with a strong and fervent 
philanthropy, which shall prompt them to 
tabor earnestly for the establishment of a 
true Order of Society on earth, and the 
reign of brotherhood, social equality and 
justice, then will they pray with their 
hearts, and pray truly, as God demands 
of the men of this day and age. To 
pray with the lips is but a half of the 
prayer of the heart; acts of high useful- 
ness to mankind must he added thereto, 
to render this portion even of the collec- 


tive prayer which man can offer, com- 
plete. 

It is asserted, and very justly, that the 
perverted nature of man, the misdirected 
and misdeveloped springs of action with- 
in him, are the causes of all the fraud, 
oppression, vice and crime which fill the 
world. That it is man’s selfishness, for 
example, which holds the slave in bond- 


dependent laborer the value of his toil; 
ithat it is his misdirected ambition and 
sometimes the pure sentiment of destruc- 


tion, which impel him to war, 


age, or wreste from the destitute andj; 


This view of the case is correct, but it 
is only one side of the truth; we must 
look at the other side also, and take a 
compound and not a one-sided view of 
this momentous question. 

The false institutions, customs, and 
arrangements of society react with terri- 
ble force upon men, and educate the 
young generations, as they grow up in 
the world, in their discord and injustice. 
War, for example, established long ages 
since, educates the individuals of the . 
present day in its bloody works and ex- 
cites in. the young soule, filled with 
energy, a thirst for false glory, and en- 
tices them to carnage and destruction. 
Commerce, based essentially upon selfish- 
ness, with its tricks, deceits and frauds, 
which have become a habitual practice, 
educate the thousands who engage in its 
pursuits to be scheming and selfish, and 
to overreach and lie and cheat: (a small 
exception of upright traders only confirms 
the general rule.) The Institution of 
Slavery generates in the slaveholder a 
domineering spirit, a contempt for man, 
and a hundred other evils which are well 
cnongh known, while, at the same time, 
it debases the slave. And eo we could 
go through with other institutions and pro- 
fessions, and show how they pervert and 
degrade man’s nature. 

Moralists and Divines attempt to re- 
generate man in present society, leaving 
all its false institutions and influences as 
they are. What they should do is to 
reform society, and base it upon princi- 
ples of perfect justice, upon those princi- 
ples of truth and harmony which, they 
believe, reign in God's government of the 
Universe, and which can be extended to 
this earth, unless it he forever an outcast 
from heaven. Do they not see that the 
individual, living in society as it now ia, 
surrounded with all its nefarious influ- 
ences, and forced to act in unison with its 
general tone, or be outlawed, is swept 
along on the great current hy the force of 
circumstances. He is not strong enough 
to resist them, and mere recommenda- 
tions of morality and virtue in the ab- 
stract, poured in upon him from a thous- 
and pulpits, would have but little effect 
upon him when the whole practical life 
of society is acting upon to impel him in 
another direction. 

These considerations lead us back again 
to say, that the really religious work of 
this age is the establishment of a true 
Orper oF Society. It is the only means 
of educating and regenerating mankind 
collectively, and of securing upon earth 
ithe reign of justice and happiness. As 
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the elevation and the happiness of man 
are the first wish of the Creator, and as 


they are the boons which man himself: 
most earnestly demands, he who labors: 


for this great end, serves God most truly, 
and shows most strongly his love to man. 


their moral nature; when all the nobler 
affections and sympathies are called out 
and the antagonist forces left in a quies- 
cent state to perform thcir natural func- 
tions ; 
lence, philanthropy, devotion, 


rule of conduct; and, when united in 
these sentiments, they fill the earth with 
works of goodness, then will they enter 


into unity with God and with theinselves, ` 


and the whole of life be made worship. 


Mankind, in their present moral condition, į 
their nature falscly developed, are dusky ' 


and black in soul, and the prayer aud 
worship which go forth from their lips, 
are but vapors, overhanging marshes and 
quagmires of crime, oppression, fraud 
and rapacity. 

Let us now point out the third hranch 
of Man's Destiny, the intellectual, or 
scientific. 

As man was endowed with hands and 
gigantic industria] powers to cultivate and 
beantify the earth, and bring Nature 
universally into a state of material har- 
mony; as he was endowed with a heart 
to love and bless his fellow-men; so he 
was endowed with a high intelligence to 
discover universal Truth, to comprehend 
the mysteries of the universe, to pene- 
trate the designs of God, and thus enter 
into Unity with Him by a knowledge of 
His attributes, His laws, and His plan of 
universal providence or government. 
The intelligence of Man, now so wasted 
and prostituted in selfish schemes and 
low endeavors,— in commercial specula- 
tion and overreaching, in quibbles of the 
Jaw, in party tactics and cabals, in plans 
of extortion and oppression, in sectarian 
controversy, and a hundred other ways,— 
should be directed to the discovery of 
those eternal laws of order and harmony 
by which God governs the universe, 
(manifested in creation around him and 
easy of penetration), so that he may pro- 
ceed, under the guidance of this light, to 
apply them to this world and to all the 
relations, political, industrial and social, 
in which confusion, error and hatred now 
reign. 

‘The animal is guided by instinct, and 
this suffices for it; but man, in his broad 
field of action, in his vast works and com- 
binations, must be guided by laws and 
principles, by an authority higher than 
himself. He hus an independent func- 
tion to perform in the universe, a function 
exclusively attributed to him; he is a cv- 
worker with God in carrying out and 
maintaining a part of His harmonies, and 
he must work ander and in conformity 
with a divine plan. Hence man mus 
discover the laws of harmony by which 


the universe is governed, and apply them j 


in the government of this world over 
which he was set to preside, and of 
which he was made the vice-gerent and 
the special providence. 


Let the Reason of Man devote itself to! 
its truc work, to the discovery of thesc 
laws of universal unity and harmony, and 
the plan of a true social life on earth, and 
human intelligence will then perform the 


sacred work, the high act of worship de- | 


l tinetions in points of faith, or the special 
When mankind, living in a true Social’ 
State, are fully and truly developed in: 


when the sentiments of benevo- | 
justice, : 
dignity, glow in the heart and are the 


' manded of it in its particular sphere. 
This searching for truth, this prayer of 
the Thought for divine ‘wisdom, will be 
as holy, to say the least, as the devising 
of new dogmas, the making of nice dis- 


pleadings for particular creeds. 

Such, then, is the three-fold worship 
which man should offer to God. The 
worship of the Hands by the embellish- 
ment of the noble domain confided toj 
him; the worship of the Heart by a life 
of high aspiration and exalted sentiment, 
blessing universally ; and the worship of 
the Head by the discovery of God's laws 
of harmony, and their application to this: 
earth. 

When mankind offer this worship to the 
supreme Ruler of the Universe, filling the 
world with beauty and joy, then will their 
thoughts, their words, their deeds be pray- 
ers, and their life a noble consecration. 

Chronotype. 


‘A HYMN OF THE DAY THAT IS 
DAWNING. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


If the promise of the present 

3e not a hollow cheat, 

If truc-hearted men and women 
Prove faithful and disereet, 

If none falter who are hoping 
And contending for the Right, 
Then a time is surely coming, 
As a day-beam from the night — 


When the landicss shall have foothold 
In fee upon the soil, 

And for his wife and little ones 
Bend to his willing toil : 


When the wanderer, no longer 
In sorrow foreed to roam, 

Shall see around him spring and bloom 
The blessed thing of Home: 


When the poor and widowed mother 
Shall fit recompense ohtain, 

For her days and nights of toiling, 
From the sordid man of gain: 


When the brawny limbs of labor, 
And the hard and horny hand, 
For their strivings, for their doings, 

Meet honor shall command: 


When suffering hearts, that struggle 
In silence, and endure, 

Shall receive, unsought, the earnest 
Ministrations of the pure: 


When the master with his bondmen 
For a price shall divide the soil, 
And the slave, at last enfranchised, 

Shall go singing to his toil : 


When the bloody trade of the soldier 
Shall lose its olden charm, 

And the sickle hand be honored more 
Than the sword and the red right arm : 


When tolerance and truthfulness 
Shall not be under ban, 

And the fiercest foe and deadliest 
Man knows, shall not be man. 


Be firm, and be united, 

Ye who war against the wrong! 

Though neglected, though deserted, 

In your purpose still be strong! 

To the faith and hope that move ye 

In the things ye dare and do, 

Though the world rise up againat ye, 

Be resolute—be true! National Era. 


THE COUN TESS “OF RUDOLSTADT, 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XL. 

When restored to consciousness, Con- 
suelo saw that she was seated upon a 
purple carpet which covered the white 
marble steps of an elegant Corinthian 
peristyle, Two masks, in whom, by the 
color of their cloaks, she recognized Liv- 
erani and him whom she rightly thought 
must be Marcus, supported her in their 
arins and reanimated her by their atten- 
tions. About forty other persona, cloaked 
and masked, the same she had seen 
around the similitude of the bier of Jesus, 
were ranged in two lines along the steps, 


;and sang in chorus a solemn hymno in an 


unknown language, while they waved 
crowns of roses, palms, and branches of 
flowers. The columns were ornamented 
with garlands, which crossed each other 
in festoons like a triumphal arch before 
the closed door of the temple and above 
Consuelo. The moon, brilliant, at the 
zenith, in all her splendor, alone illa- 
mined that white facade; and outside, 
all about this sanctuary, ancient yews, 
cypresses and pines formed an impenetra- 
ble thicket, similar to a sacred grove, 
under which murmured a mysterious 
stream like glancing silver. 

“My sister,” said Marcus, aiding 
Consuclo to rise, you have passed victo- 
rious through all your trials. Do not 
blush at having suffered and failed physi- 
cally under the weight of sorrow. Yonr 
generous heart was broken with indig- 
nation and pity before the palpable testi- 
monials of the crimes and woes of hu- 
manity. If you had arrived here erect 
and without assistance, we shonld have 
felt less respect for you than when bring- 
ing you dying and overcome. You have 
seen the crypts of a signoral chateaa, 
not of a particular one, celebrated above 
all for the crimes of which it was the 
theatre, but similar to all those the ruins 
of which cover a large portion of Europe, 
frightful remains of the vast net-work by 
the lelp of which, for so many centuries, 
the feudal power enveloped the civilized 
world and oppressed men with the crime 
of its barbarous dominion and with the 
horror of civil Those hideous 
abodes, those savage fortresses have ne- 
cessarily served as a den for all the 
crimes which humanity was obliged to 
sec accomplished before arriving at the 
notion of the truth, through the wars of 
religion, through the labor of the eman- 
cipating secta, and through the martyr- 


war, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1816, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 


| ollice of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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dom of the elect among men. Travel 
over Germany, France, Italy, England, 
Spain, the Sclavonic countries; you will 
not pass through a valley, you will not 
climb a mountain, without perceiving 
above you the imposing ruins of some 
terrible chateau, or at least without dis- 
covering at your feet, in the grass, the 
vestige of some fortification, They are 
the bluody traces of the right of conquest, 
exercised by the patrician caste upon the 
enslaved castes. And if you explore all 
those ruins, if you turn up the soil which 
has devoured them and which incessantly 
labors to make them disappear, you will 
find, in all, the vestiges of what you have 
just seen here; a gaol, a cellar for the 
overplus of dead bodics, narrow and fe- 
tid cells fur prisoners of importance, a cor- 
ner in which to assassinate without noise ; 
and at the summit of some tower, or in 
the depth of some subterranean, a wood- 
en horse for rebellious serfs and refractory 
soldiers, a gibbet for deserters, seething- 
kettles for herctics, How many have 
perished in boiling pitch! How many 
have disappeared under the waves! 
How many have been buried alive in 
mines! Ah! if the walls of the chateau, 
if the waters of the lakes and rivers, if 
the caves of the rocks could speak and 
relate all the iniquity they have witnessed 
aud concealed! The number is too great 
for history to register the smallest part! 
t But it was not the lords alone, it was 
not the patrician race exclusively, that 
reddened the earth with so much inno- 
cent blood. The kings, the princes and 


the priests, the thrones and the church, | 


these were the great sources of iniquity, 
these were the living forces of destruc- 
tion. An austere care, a gloomy but 
strong idea has collected in one of the 


halls of our old manor house a portion of | 
the instruments of torture invented by the! 


hatred of the strong against the weak. 
A description of them would not be cred- 
ited, the eye can hardly comprehend 
them, the thought refuses to adinit their 
possibility. And yet they have been 
used for centuries, those hideous ma- 
chines, in royal chateaus as well as in 
the citadels of tittle princes, but especially 
in the dungeons of the holy office; what 
do I say! they are still used there, 
though more rarely. The Inquisition 
still exists, still tortures; and in France, 
the most civilized of all countries, there 
are provinicial parliaments that still burn 
pretended sorcerers. 

t“ Moreover, is tyranny yet over- 
thrown? Do kings and princes no longer 
ravage the earth? 
desolation into wealthy cities, as well as 
into the but of the poor man, at the 
smallest caprice of the smallest sovereign ! 
Does not servitude still prevail in half of 
Europe? Are not the troops still sub- 


Does not war carry! 


jected almost every where to the disci- 
pline of the lash and of the stick? Are 
not the finest and bravest soldiers in the 
world, the Prussians, drilled like beasts 
by blows of rods and of the canes? Are 
not the negroes more badly treated in 
America than the dogs and horses? If 
the fortresses of the old barons are dis- 
mantled and converted into inoffensive 
dwellings, do not those of the kings stil] 
stand? Do they not serve as prisons for 
the innocent more frequently than for the 
guilty? And you, my sister, you the 
most gentle and the most noble of women, 
have you not been a captive at Spandaw? 

“We knew you to be generous, we 
could depend upon your spirit of justice 
and of charity ; but seeing you. destined, 
like a portion of those here, to return into 
the world, to frequent courts, to approach 
the persons of sovereigns, to be, you es- 
pecially, the object of their temptations, 
it was our duty to put you on your guard 
against the intoxications of that life of 
brilliancy and dangers; it was our duty 
not to spare you even the most terrible 
teachings. We have spoken to your 
mind by the solitude to which we con- 
demned you by the books which we 
placed in your hands; we have spoken to 
your heart by paternal words and by ex- 
hortations alternately severe and tender ; 
we have spoken to your cyes by trials 
mare painful and of a deeper meaning 
than those of the ancient mysteries. 
Now, if you persist in receiving the in- 
itiation, you can present yourself without 
fear before those incorruptible but pater- 
nal judges whom you already know, and 
who await you here in order to crown 
you orto restore to you the freedom of 
leaving us forever.” 

Speaking thus, Marcus, raising his 
arm, designated to Consuclo the door of 
the temple, above which the three snera- 
mental words, liberty, ejuality, fraternity, 
had just been enkindled in letters of 
. fire. 

Consuelo, physically weakened and 
broken, no longer lived but in spirit. 
She had not been able to listen standing 
to Marens’ discourse. Compelled to 
seat herself upon the pedestal of a col- 
umn, she reclined against Liverani, but 


him. Still she had not lost one of the 
initiator’s words. Pale as a spectre, her 
eyes fixed and her voice extinct, she had 
not the bewilderd look which follows a 
nervous crisis. A concentrated exalta- 
tion filled her chest, the weak breathing 
of which was no longer perceptible to 
Liverani. Her black eyes, which fa- 


LA slight fold of her brow indicated an 
unshakeable resolution, the first of her 
life. Her beauty at this moment excited 


without seeing him, without thinking of! 


tigue and sufferiug had somewhat sunk in; 
their sockets, glowed with a dark fire. ' 


the fear of those present who had before 
scen her invariably gentle and benevo- 
lent. Liverani trembled like the leaf of 
the jessamine which the breeze of the 
night gently waved upon the brow of his 
beloved. She rose with more strength 
than he had expected; but immediately 
her knees failed her, and in ascending the 
steps she allowed herself to be almost 
carried by him, while the clasp of those 
arms which had so much agitated her, 
the proximity of that heart which had so 
inflamed her own, did not distract her for 
a moment from her internal agitation. 
He placed between his hand and that of 
Consuelo the cross of silver, that talisman 
which gave hiin a right over her and 
which served him as a mark of recogni- 
tion, Consuelo did not appear to recog- 
nize either the gage or the hand which 
presented it. Her own was contracted by 
suffering. lt was a mechanical pressure, 
as when one seizes a branch to hold by 
on the brink of an abyss; but the blood 
of the heart did not reach that frozen 
hand. 

‘*Marcus!’? said Liverani in a low 
voice, as the former passed them to 
knock at the door of the temple, “do not 
leave us. The trial has been too severe ; 
l am afraid ! ” 

‘* She loves you! ” replied Marcus. 

“ Yes, but perhaps she will die! ’’ re- 
turned Liverani shuddering. Marcus 
knocked thrice upon the door, which 
opencd and again closed as soon as he 
had entered with Consuelo and Liverani. 
The other two brothers remained under 
the peristyle, awaiting their admittance 
to the ceremony of initiation; for be- 
tween that initiation and the last trials, 
there was always a secret interview be- 
tween the Invisible chiefs and the candi- 
date. 

The interior of the kiosk, in form of a 
temple, which was used for these initia- 
tions at the chateau of * * *, was mag- 
uificently ornamented, and decorated be- 
tween each column with the statues of 
the greatest friends of humanity. That 
of Jesus the Christ was there placed in 
the middle of the amphitheatre, between 
those of Pythagoras and Plato. Apollo- 
nius of Thyana was by the side of Saint 
John, Abelard beside Saint Bernard, 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague beside 
Saint Catherine and Joan of Are. But 
Consuelo did not stop to look at external 
objects. Entirely concentrated within 
herself, she again saw without emotion 
| those same judges who had probed her 
heart so deeply. She no longer felt in 
the least troubled by the presence of these 
men, whoever they might be, and she 
awaited their sentence with great appa- 
rent calniness. 

“ Brother initiator,’ said to Marcus 


j the eighth personage, who, seated below 
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the judges, always spoke for them, 
« whom do you bring to us? What is 


her name? ” 

**Consuelo Porporino,’’ replied Mar- 
cus. 

“ That is not what was asked of yon, 
my brother,” returned Consuelo; ‘do 
you not see that I present myself here in 
a bridal dress and not in widow's weeds! 
Announce the countess Albert de Rudol- 
sdt.” 

“ My daughter,” said the brother ora- 
tor, ‘* l speak to you in the name of the 
council You no longer bear the name 
that you invoke; your marriage with the 
count de Rudolstadt is dissolved.” 

“ By what right? and in virtue of; 
what authority ? °’ demanded Consuelo in 
a quick, strong voice, as if in a fever. 
‘I recognize no theocratic power. You 
have yonrselves taught me to recognize 
in you no other rights over me than those 
which I myself have freely given you, | 
and to submit only to a paternal authori- 
ty. Yours would not be such if it were, 
to dissolve my marriage without my hus- 
band’s consent and my own. That right} 
neither he nor I have couferred on you.” | 

“ You are mistaken, my daughter: 
Albert has given us the right to dispose 
of his lot and yours; and you have your- 
self also given us that right by opening 
to us your heart and confessing your love 
for another.” 

'“ I have confessed nothing to you,” 
replied Consuelo, “and I deny the avow- 
al which you wish to force from me.” 

‘s Introduce the sibyl,’’ said the orator 
to Marcus. 

A woman of tall stature, dressed en- 
tirely in white and with her face con- 
cealed by her veil, entered and seated 
herself in the middle of the half circle 
formed by the judges. By her nervous 
trembling Consuelo easily recognized 
Wanda. 

** Speak, priestess of truth,’’ said the 
orator ; ‘‘ speak, interpretess and reveal- 
er of the most hidden secrets, of the most 
delicate impulses of the heart. Is this 
woman the wife of Albert de Rudol- 
stadt?” 

“ She is his faithful and respectable | 
wife,” replied Wanda; ‘but, at this’ 
moment, it is your duty to pronounce her 
divorce. You see well by whom she is 
conducted here; you sec well that the 
one of eur children whose hand she holds, 
is the man whom she loves and to whom 
she ought to belong, in virtue of the im- 
prescriptible right of love, in marriage.” 

Consuelo turned with surprise towards 
Liverani, and looked at her own hand 
which was numb and as if dead in his. 
She seemed to be under the influence of: 
a dream and to make an effort to awaken 
herself. She freed herself at last with 
energy from that clasp, and looking at 


i tion. 


invincible austerity in my soul. 


ithe hollow of her hand, she saw there 


the impress of her mother’s cross.— 
‘This is then the man whom I have 
loved!” said she with the melancholy 
smile of holy ingenuousness. ‘ Well, 
yes! I have loved him tenderly, madly ; 
but it was a dream! I thought that AJ- 
bert was no more, and you told me that 
this one deserved my esteem and my con- 
fidence. Then I again saw Albert; I 
thought I understood from. his language 
that he did not wish to be my husband, 
and I did not guard myself from loving 
this unknown, whose letters and atten- 
tions intoxicated me with a foolish attrac- 
But I have been told that Albert 
loves me still, and that he renounces me 
from virtue and generosity. But why 
then is Albert persuaded that I will re- 
main inferior to him in devotedness? 
What criminal act have I committed hith- 
erto, that 1 should be thought capable of 
breaking his heart by accepting a selfish 
happiness? No, I will never stain my- 
self with such a crime. If Albert con- 
siders me unworthy of him because I 
have another love than his in my heart; 
if he fecls a scruple about destroying 


that love, and does not desire to inspire | 


me with a greater, I will submit to his 
decision; I will accept the sentence of 
that divorce, against which nevertheless 


my heart and my conscience revolt; but; 


I will be neither the wife nor the lover of 
the other. Farewell, Liverani! or who- 
ever you may be, to whom I entrusted 


my mother’s cross in a day of effusion! 


for which I feel neither shame nor re- 
morse; restore to me that pledge, in or- 
der that there may no Fonger be between 
us anything else than the remembrance of 
a reciprocal esteem and the feeling of a 
duty accomplished without bitterness and 
without effort! ” 

* We recognize no such morality, as 
you know,” returned the sybil; ‘* we do 
not accept such sacrifices; we wish to 
inaugurate and to sanctify love, Jost and 
profaned in the world, the holy and vol- 
untary union of two beings equally at- 
tached. We have over our children the 
tight of correcting the conscience, of re- 
mitting faults, of assorting sympathies ; 
of breaking the bonds of ancient society. 
You therefore bare not that of disposing 
of your being in sacrifice; you cannot 
stifle Jove in your bosom and deny the 
truth of your confession unless we give 
you permission so to do.” 

“ Why do you speak to me of liberty, 
why do you speak to me of leve and of 
happiness?’ cried Consuelo making a 
step towards the judges with a burst of 
enthusiasm and the radiance of a sublime 
expression. Have you not made me pass 
through trials which ought to leave an 
eternal paleness on my brow, and an 


How 


insensible and cowardly you must con- 
sider me, if you judge me still capable of 
dreaming and seeking for personal satis- 
faction after what I have seen, after what 
I have comprehended, after what I know 
henceforth respecting the history of men, 
and my duties in this worldt No! no! 
no more love, no more marriage, no more 
liberty, no more happiness, no more 
glory, no more art, nothing more for me, 
if I must cause suffering to the least 
among my kind! And is it not proved 
that every joy in the world of this day is 
purchased at the cust of the joy of some 
other? Is there not something better to 
be done than to satisfy one’s self? Does 
not Albert think thus; and have not I the 
right to think like him? Does he not 
hope to find in his very sacrifice the 
strength to labur for humanity with more 
ardor and intelligence than ever! Let 
me be as great as Albert. Let me fly 
from the deceitful and criminal illusion of 
happiness. Give me work, fatigue, sor- 
row, enthusiasm! I can no longer con- 
ceive of joy but in suffering: I have the 
thirst of martyrdom since you have im- 
prudently shown to me the trophies of 
execution. O! shame to those who have 
understood duty and who care still to 
shire happiness or rest upon the earth! 
Of what consequence are we, of what 
consequence am I? O Liverani, if you 
love me with love after having gone 
through the trials which have led me 
here, you are insensate, you are only a 
child, unworthy of the name of man, 
unworthy assuredly that I should sacrifice 
to you Albert's heroic affection. And 
you, Albert, if vou are here, if you listen 
to me, you ought not to refuse to call me 
your sister, to extend to me your hand 
and assist me to walk in the rough path 
which leads you to God.” 

Consuelo’s enthusiasm was carried to 
its highest pitch; words were not suffi- 
cient to express it. A sort of dizziness 
seized upon her, and as it happened to 
the pythonesses jn the paroxysm of their 
divine crises, that they gave themselves 
up to cries and strange furies, so she was 
led to manifest the emotion with which 
she overflowed, by the expression that. 
was most natural to her. She began to 
sing in a brilliant voice and with a trans- 
port at least equal to that she had experi- 
enced when singing the same air at 
Venice, in public for the first time of her 
life, and in presence of Marcello and 
Porpora, 

I cicli immensi narrano 
Del grande Iddio la gloria ! 

This song came to her lips, because it 
is perhaps the most artless and the most 
striking expression that musie has ever 
given to religious enthusiasm. But Con- 
suelo had not the calmness necessary to 


restrain and to direct her voice; after 
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these two lines, the intonation became aj pestilence around, when my neckeloth | naille, permitted to worship at its altar? 


sob in her chest, she burst into tears and 
fell upon her knees. 

The Invisibles, electrified by her fer- 
vor, had risen simultaneously, as if to. 
hear standing, in the attitude of respect, 
that song of the inspired one. But see- 
ing her sinking under her emotion, they 
all descended from the enclosure and, 
approached her, while Wanda, seizing! 
her in her arms, and throwing her into 
those of Liverani, cried to her, “ Well! 
look at him then, and know that God 
grants to yon the power of reeonciling 
love and virtue, happiness and duty ! °° 

Consuelo, deaf fur an instant, and as if! 
entranced in another world, at last looked ! 
at Liverani, whosa mask Marens had 
just torn off. She uttered a piereing ery 
and almost expired on his boson as she 
recognized Albert. Albert and Liverani 
were the same man. 

To be Continued. 


AppaLLING Distress. We entreatour 
readers’ attention to the following shock- 
ing description of the state of Skibbereen, 
and the surrounding district of West Car- 
bery, in the county of Cork, premising, 
that it is only an aggravated epitome of; 
the sufferings of the poor starving peas- 
antry in other districts. It is by Mr. 
Cummins, a county magistrate, who thus 
writes to the Duke of Wellington : 


“I went, on the 15th inst., to Skib- 
bereen, and to give the instance of one 
townland district which J visited, as ani 
example of the state of the entire coast 
district, I shall state simply what I there 
saw. Ít is situate on the eastern side of 
Castlehaven harbor, and is named South 
Reen, in the parish of Myross. Being 
aware that I should have 
frightful hunger, I provided myself with 
as much bread as five men could carry, | 
and on reaching the spot I was surprised , 
to find the wretched hamlet apparently | 
deserted. I entered some of tha hovels : 
to ascertain the cause, and the scenes, 
that presented themselves were such as: 
no tongue or pen ean convey the slightest 
idea of. In the first, six famished and 
ghastly skeletons, to all appearance dead, į 
were huddled ina corner on some filthy | 
straw, their solo covering what seemed a 
ragged horse eloth, their wretched legs 
hanging about, naked above the knees. 
I approached in horror, and found, by a 
low moaning, they were alive — they were 
ta fever, four children, a woman, and 
what had once been a man. It is impos-; 
sible to go through the detail; suflce it 
to say, that, ina few minutes, I was sur- 
rounded by at least two hundred of such 
phantoms; such frightful spectres no 
words can describe. By far the greater 
number were delirious, either from famine 
or from fever. Their demoniac yells are 
still ringing in my ears, and their horrible 
images are fixed upon my brain. Myj 
heart sickens at the recital, but I must go 
on. 

‘Tn another ease, decency would for- 
bid what follows, but it must be told. 
My clothes were nearly torn off in my 
endeavor to escape from the throng of; 


ithe same day te drag out the corpse of! 


stones. 


i Skibbereen, the Dispensary Doctor found 


idad many hours, hut the others were un- 


k 
from the Monaghan Siandard :— 


Fons beings meet your eye, famine in the: 


to witness | 


rently just born in arms, aud the remsins 
ofa filthy sack across her loins, the sole! 
covering of herself and babe. The same! 
morning the police opened a house on the 
adjoining lands, which was observed shut} 
for many days, and two frozen corpses | 
were found, lying on the mud floor, kalf i 
devoured hy rats?! ° 

“sA mother, herself in fever, was seen: 
her child, a girl about twelve, perteetly : 
naked, and leave it half covered with 
In another house, within five 
hundred yards of the cavalry station at 


seven wretches lying unable to move, 
under the samo cloak. One had been 
ahie to move either themseices or the 
corpses.”? 


Equally disheartening is what follows 


The state of destitution in this neigh- 
herhood is absolutely frightful. In every 
street, at every corner, lean and cadaver- 


face, wantin the hollow glanee, emacia- 
tion in the wasted frame, and yet they do | 
not die. Strange how mneh suffering 
the body accustomed to want can hear 
before the spirit wings its flight! It has 
not yet been ascertained how little a man 
ean live on; men who fed moderately in 
other years are surprised how they are 
alive, they get so very little now. The 
able-bodied laborer is no longer so; he is 
haggard and fainine-worn. There is no 
charity amongst those who gave ninety 
per cent. of the alms of the country, the 
farmers; they are buying themselves 
oats; flour is 1s. 6d. per stone, and is 
sold to buy meal; the horses are starved, 
and the family, like a vessel in a calm, is 
on half allowance. The poor-houses are 
filling with frightful rapidity. 


Trinity Curren, N. Y. The New 
York correspondent of the Woodstock ! 
(R. L) Patriot gives the following de- 
scription of .this magnificent building ; 
““Conspicuously at the head of Wall 
street, stands ‘Trinity Church — its dark 
brown tower looming gloriously up in the 
blue vault of heaven. Itis really a stu- 
pendous structure, and is unsurpassed in 
magnificence, by any ehurch on the 
Western Continent. And its chime of 
bells are the sweetest melodists that ever 
startled the dull ear of a great city. 
Whenever I hear their metry music, I 
know they carry a thrill of joy to thou- 
sands of poor jaded hearts, beside my 
own. They are as an angel's whisper, ! 
vibrating amid the ceaseless tramp and 
thunder of a city carnival. But Trinity 
Chureh with all its architectural beauty, 
its tall Gothie spire, its graceful turrets, 
its stained windows, its monstrous organ, 
its gorgeously decorated altar and gilded 
architrave, is nevertheless but a splendid 
monument of religious mockery and mo- 
nopoly! How, sir, in the nineteenth 
century —in a land whose fabric of gov- 
ernment is a Republic — whose national 
characteristic is simplicity, and whose 
religion should be Christian eqnality, 
reemeth this temple of oriental splendor! 
Are those destitute thousands, the ca- 


i wis scized from behind by a grip which; Have those dilapidated hovels of want, 
compelled ine to turn. I found myself, and those flesh-shambies of debauchery 
[grasped by a woman with an infant appa- in its contiguous neighborhood, any con- 


duits leading from its evangelical reser- 
voir? And are the dark alleys of the 
city, and still darker by-ways in men‘s 
hearts illuminated by yon cross of Epis- 
copal gorgeousness! Resurrectiunize those 
sixty thousand skeletons in Trinity 
church-yard — shake the dust from their 


.feet—direct their bewildered optics to 


that vast pile, and they will tell you it is 
the sanctuary of Mammon, where the 
tnonopolists of the earth congregate — 
where a pew rents for a thousand dollars 
— where the price of salvation is afflu- 
ence, and where poor sinners ‘can't 
come in.’ ” 


LIFE AND MANNERS IN CONGRESS. 


[From the National Era.] 


Perhaps no people have a keener sense 
of the ridiculous than Americans. It is 
perilous for a speaker in the House of 
Representatives to venture upon the pa- 
thetic. A tember of ample dimensions, 


' bluff, merry-looking face, and without a 


particle of pathos in his manner, while en- 
gaged the other day in a very earnest dis- 
cussion of the slavery question, which ho 
handled with spirit and ability, was so 
nnlucky at one time as to attempt a cli- 
max, on the apostacy of the times. He 
managed very well till he came to put on 
the top-stone, but there he fell flat. 
“ When, said he, ‘*] see” so and s0, 
proceeding to enumerate some monstrous 
evils, ‘it makes me feel melancholy.” 
So unexpected was this ending, and so 
oddly did it contrast with his broad, good- 
humored face, that the whole House 
broke out in a roar of langhter, some of 
them crying, ** O, ead! ” 

Such litle passages do good, especial- 
ly when exciting questions are up. Men 
will never do much mischief so long as 
they are in the laughing mood. Hearty 
laughter has a most mellowing influence, 

Mr. Pettit, a few days since, con- 
tributed his share, unintentionally, to the 
amusement of the House. A spectacled 
gentleman, past the middle period of life, 
rather vencrable in appearance, of a style 
of speech indicating much force and 
shrewdness —no one would suspect him 
of dallying with the sentimental. But, 
the best of men will sometimes yield to 
temptation. While making his speech on 
the question of slavery, he undertook to 
run a contrast between Virginia and New 
York, and firat examined the physical fea- 
tnres of the former. All at once, ho 
began to think of babbling brooks. 
“« Where, in what fand,” he asked, ‘‘ da 
the zephyrs blow more softly, the rills 
flow more musically, the birds sing more 
merrily?” This, from a hard politician 


jand a gray-headed gentleman, and right 
‘in the middle of an exciting debate, com- 


pletely upset the gravity of the Hause; 
and their uproarious mirth affected the 
orator himself, who speedily took his 
flight from the region of rille and 
zephyrs. 

The Hoase, it is said, behaves better 
during this session thao it has hitherto 
done. If not, it has certainly been cari- 
catured. So far, there has been as 
much order as could be expected in eo 
large a body. A good speaker, who has 
something to say, can always command 
quiet and respectful attention. A poor 
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speaker, with nothing to say, has no 
right to complain if the House grow res- 
tive and rather talkative. 

The hall was built for ornament, and 
nothing else. 
he could not have built one worse for 
both spectators and listencrs, and less 
adapted to deliberative purposes. A 
member must possess a remarkably clear 
voice, distinct enunciation, and, withal, 
be very deliberate, to be heard by all, 
even within the bar. If a speaker pitch 
his voiee on a high key, or become vehe- 


ment and rapid, perhaps not one-half of: 


his hearers will understand him. It is 
this evil, we are sure, that often aggra- 
vates the disorder of the House. 


A few years ago, we are told, it was 


customary for members to sit within the 


bar with their hats on — an evidence, we, 


suppose, of their. sturdy republicanism. 
They have degenerated so much that the 
hats are now laid aside. Occasionally, 
however, a inember walks proudly down 
an aisle, with his hat on, keeping it 
there till he takes his seat, when he pulls 
it off with the utmost deliberation, as if 
reluctant to conform to so aristocratic a 
custom. 
One thing will be remarked by every 
stranger, looking dewn for the first time 
upon this exhibition of legislative wis- 
dom — and that is, the wonderful fluency 
of every speaker. No one hesitates, 
halts, or stammers — young orold, wheth- 
er he has anything to say or not— and it 
makes no difference what may be the 
topic. Words are said to be the repre- 
sentatives of ideas — but that proposition 
finds numerous exceptions in Congress. 
The hour rule may have done good as 
a restraint upon this 


which is, that some members, though ten 
minutes would suffice for the complete 
exhibition of their wisdom, feel now a 
kind of religious obligation to fill up the 
hour. The diffusiveness of these short- 
idea gentlemen is intolerable. You wih 
sometimes hear a speaker of this kind 
dealing all through his speech in such 
superfluities as, ‘I beg leave to say, 
sir;’? ** Will you permit me to add, Mr. 
Chairman; °” ‘* Allow me, sir,” &c., 
&c., just as if his privilege to “say” 
and * add °’ what he pleased were really 
called in question. 

The gesticulation of speakers is gene- 
rally indicative of more muscle than taste. 
It is astonishing how they sweat some- 
times. Not unfrequently they find it ne- 
cessary to relieve themselves of their 
stocks, so that the wind-pipe may have 
freer play; but, unfortunately, the more 
Joudly they speak, the Jess they are un- 
derstood. Echoes innumerable ramble 
aud sport through the hall in inimitable 
confusion, We know of no gainers by 
these violent gesticulations, except the 
tailors. Broadcloth and 
stitches cannot stand every thing. 

A favorite custom among members 
speaking is, to slap and thump without 
mercy the desks before them; and it is 
especially desirable that the blow should 
be given at the very moment the emphatic 
word is pronounced, so as to prevent all 
possibility of ita being heard. It is an 
admirable art; and since these striking 
appeals seen absolutely necessary, it 
might be well for every member to be 
supplied with a little hammer, and, for 
the sake of giving listeners a chance to 
understand him, occupy the first ten or 


If the architect had tried, | 


\ t incontinence of; 
apeech ; but it has its evils, too, one of 


the best of 


' 


fifteen minutes of his hour in hammering, 
the rest, in speaking. 

Every member of the House, er offirio 
tis an oracle and a prophet. ‘True, the 
‘people never dreamed that the candidates 
i whom they were supporting were gifted 
in this way: but there is inspiration we 
suppose, in the ample deme and grand- 
Jooking pillars that witness their delibera- i 
tions. It is wonderful to see how soon 
the most youthful member learns to enact 
a Jeremiad. The oracle of Delphos used 
to be visited by certain preliminary symp- 
toms indicating the coming on of the: 
paroxysmal affatus. So, an attentive 
observer can always tell when the pro- 
phetic fit is about supervening in a mem- 
ber of Congress. All at once his counte- 
nance assumes an ominous aspect — the 
eye glares—he falls back a few steps, 
and shakes his long black locks if he have 
any; then, suddenly lifting himself on 
tiptoe, he springs forward six feet, raises 
his arm, shakes his fore-finger, which 
evidently trembles with emotion, and in 
his most gutteral tones, cries out, ‘ J tell 
gentlemen — I warn them, Mr. Speaker 
— they stand upon a volcano, and noth- 
ing but a thin erust is between them and 
a heaving lake of fiery lava!” 

If gentlemen are not frightened, it is 
because they, too, are prophets. Some 
speeches, like the prophet’s scroll, with- 
in and without, are full of woes and la- 
mentation. 

Perhaps we may hereafter speak more 
at large of legislative power. 


i 
i 


Emancipation 1N THE West Inpies. 
—“ It may be useful to inquire, what 
have been the doings of the emancipated 
negroes in the West Indies? In connec- 
tion with a return lately furnished to the 
British Government, as to the number of; 
emancipated negroes who have become 
freeholders, ect., in British Guiana, is ap- 
pended a list of estates which they have 
i purchased either in partnership or asso- 
ciation. From this list we extract the 
following instances : — 


Perseverance Estate. —470 acres, purchased , 
by sixty-three laborers in association for 595,000 ; 
and 240 acres, purchased by one hundred and 
nine Inborers, for $1,700. in the same manner. 

Litlirfield Estate. — 500 acres, purchased by 
twelve laborers in partnership, for 89,000. 

Lovely Lass Estate. — 3X) acres, bought for 
81.715, by fourteen laborers in association. 

North Brook Estate. — 500 acres, purchased 
py eighty-four laborers in partnership, for $10,- 


“ These are only examples from a list 
extending over five large foolscap sheets 
of paper. From the fact gathered from 
them, we see no cause to doubt the wis- 
dom of these enfranchised blacks. They 
have even set an example to the working 
classes of the whites. In a country 
where Jittle labor is required for the sus- 
tenance of life, they appear determined 
to discontinue the oppressive system of 
overworked hired labor. This they effect 
by becoming freeholders through co-ope- 
ration, in association, in partnership. In 
all this there is no lack of wisdom. In 
all this the image of God in ivory might 
take a lesson from the image of God in 
ebony. In all this there is no reason to 
l fear an emancipation of the American 
‘Slave population, from what has taken 
place after negro enfranchiscment in the 


West Indies.’ 


“SPIRIT OF THE AGE” IN CINCINNATI. 


Messrs. Enirors :— Of all the varied 
forms in which the unquiet spirit of hu- 


! manity is presenting itselfwat the present 


day, perhups none are more remarkable 
than that which is new developing itself 
among us in Cincinnati. The spirit of 
ehange which is revolutionizing the arts 
and sciences, and which. is giving new 
forms to religion, social philosophy, poli- 
tics, medicine, and even the mechanic 
arts, seems to be the predominant spirit 
of the present times,—every thing in a 


i transition state. 


Among the boldest adventures of this 
peculiar era, we find here a few who are 
privately nursing plans and views of a 
must Utopian and uncommon character. 


i Their movements have been quiet and 


unuhtrusive, but of Jate we perceive they 
are holding public meetings and making 
known to the public their position and 
objects. Every Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings are held at the Melodeon at three 
o'clock, and moral or philosophical lec- 
tures are delivered in reference to the va- 
rious subjects of physiology, theology, 
philosophy, and so forth. 

We have been present on several oc- 
casions, and have been struck with the 
boldness of the speculations and the can- 
did sineerity of the inquiries in which 
they are enguged. In these they appear 
neither as destructive radicals nor as inert 
conservatives. ‘They aim at virtue, puri- 
ty and happiness, but they are aiming at 
a higher standard than is commonly made 
the goal of philosophers and theologians. 
Whether they should class with the for- 
mer or with the latter, we are inclined to 
regurd them as uniting the characteristics 
of both. ‘They would elevate philosophy 
into the atmosphere of religion, and intro- 
duce into religion the simplicity and 
certainty of philosophy. 

The scope and spirit of their researches 
may be expressed by the word THeoso- 
pny, or Divine Wisdom. They believe 
in the all-pervading influence and power 
of the Divine Spirit operating upon the 
souls of men, and leading them to a high- 
er and nobler existence, in proportion as 
they feel its influence. Hence, their re- 
ligion is of a sublime and practical char- 
acter. ‘They belicve that ‘* the ways of 
God to man ” are governed by just, eter- 
nal and inflexible laws, and that however 
moch humanity may have become es- 
tranged from God, from Divine Love and 
from happiness, a proper obedience to 
these laws wil] bring us into nearer rela- 
tiuns to the Divine Power, and produce 
on earth a holiness of life, an elevation of 
character, and a general sympathy among 
men, which will establish universal 
brotherhood and unity. 

Their goal is the entire emancipation 
of humanity from the thraldom of crime 
and evil passions, and the realization on 
earth of the highest idea] of human char- 
acter. The moral perfection of Jesus 
Christ is their model, the mediate and the 
immediate influence of the Divine Spirit 
they recognize as their guide. 

Whatever may be the result of their 
movement, it is but just to present it as 
they regard it themselves, and are en- 
deavoring to carry it out. As sincere 
and humble Theosophers, they are en- 
deavoring to elevate and purify their in- 
dividual characters, to attain a higher 
standard of virtue and enlightenment, 
and to unite the pure and true-hearted in 
the great object of elevating man to the 


. 


holinesa, happiness and high enlighten- 
ment, which we know is possible to hu- 
manity, although in our present disorgan- 
ized and selfish condition of society few 
indeed can approxitnate their own ideal. 

Nor is it merely with individual re- 
sults that they are contented. The re- 
generation of all humanity is their aim; 
a brighter era of science and of social ex- 
istence is thcir most confidant hope. 
They are not alone. The minds of men 
have been gradually approaching from 
various quarters toward the ground which 
they occupy. Men of ability, who stand 
in the front ranks of thought in the world 
of science, literature and morals, are 
looking on with silent approbation, and 
ere Jong it is probable that a powerfal 
phalanx of mind will be embarked in this 
great scheme of social and spiritual RE- 
GENERATION.— Psycue. 

Cincinnati Gazette. 


THE GREAT REFORMER. 
A “Christmas Carol.” 
BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


From the work-bench of the carver, where in 
honest toil He bent; 

From the peasant’s low-caved cottage, rich 
with virtue and content ; 

From the forest where with Nature He held 
converse deep and high; 

From the mountain where His spirit rose to 
grandeur like the sky ; 

From the desert of temptation, where he 
spurned the kingly name, 

Saying “ Get thee from me, Satan!” to the gold 
and case, and fame ; 

With a calm and steadfast courage He went out 
into the storm, 

To a life of humble goodness, to a Mission of 
Reform! 


His garb of homely russet did veil, but not con- 
ceal, 

A form whereon Perfection had set ita living 
seal; 

That form of perfect beauty around a spirit 
shone 

Pure as the Summer dew-drop, yct brilliant as 
the sun; 

The universe 
therein, 

As clouds and stars and mountains shine 
through the Ocean’s brim ; 

And all its mighty pulses with Love were over- 
flowed 

Love boundless as Creation and infinite as God! 


of wisdom all mirrored was 


His words like living light-beams went forth 
with arrowy aim, 

Kindling Man’s dormant powers to a strong, 
volcanic flame ; 

Spreading a golden sunrise o'er the dark, cha- 
otic Night; 

Rousing the weak and chain-worn to a conflict 
for the Right; 

Shaking the throne and prison as the earth- 
quake rocks a wall, 

Whelming the priestly altars in the ruin of their 
fall; 

Waking great Human Nature, as the storms the 
Ocean move, 

To redeem its glorious birthright of Unity and 
Love. 


Hie deeds, that like His spirit were mercifully 
strong, 

Were a protest against Evil and a conflict with 
the Wrong. 


| That Social Anarchy that dooms the world to! 


i Is his who leads with dauntless breast the for- 
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He clasped the lonely outcast, with a pitying 
love divine, 

While He tore from hin the fetters and the 
leper-rags of crime ; 

He braved the hydra Falsehood, whose poison- j 
ing folds and dart 

Had crushed and wrung and maddened the 
God-like human heart ; | 

Retreating not though tortured, each pore of 
being bled, 

Till with one grand endeavor He bruised its | 
mitred head. 


Death ’mid the iron hail-storm that sweeps | 
along the van 


lorn hope of Man: 

Death by the axc or gallows, the rock or flame, 
to him 

Who wars with demon Priesthoods, or with the | 
blood-robed King. 

O, strong-souled Champion of the Right! this 
was Thy glorious fate : 

The false Church nailed Thee on the Cross 
raised for Thee by the State. 

Yet has Thy Cross become a Throne; Judah © 
and Rome are hurled 

In shame beneath Thy mighty reign, Reformer 
of the World! 


The Hero Spirit never dics, the Martyr Soul 
lives on; 

Here reignest Thou, O Brother! yet, till the 
good fight is won. 

Thou whisperest in the true man’s heart, and | 
mightily is borne 

From land to land, out-burating grand, the cho- 
rus of Reform. 

We sce not now Thy fleshly form, yet is Thy 
spirit near, 

Filling the true man’s breast with Love that ' 
overcorocth Fear; 

Revealed to all who in the paths of Truth and, 
Duty run, 

Like the great angel seen by John, throned in, 
the rising sun, 


In no Despotic State art Thou, where rulers - 
forge the chain 

That binds the desolate and poor to Penury 
and Pain; 

In no Sectarian Church art Thou, where knaves 
and bigots meet, | 

And broken hearts splash bloody-red beneath 
their iron-shod feet. 

Thy home is where the Hero dwells who toile 
to overthrow 


guilt and wo; , 

Where hearts beat warm with faith and love, as 
throbs the storm-swept sea, 

Thou rulest as a brother rules the strong souls 
of the Free. 


Thy voice is heard where Nationa rise from 
blindness and from sleep, 

And call for Brotherhood and Love, as deep 
responds to deep. 

Thy strength is felt where strong men toil, with 
willing lives and true, 

To overthrow the useless OLD and build the; 
glorious New ; ` 

That Socar Union that shall join in one our 
Human Race, 

And hide with flowers of joy and peace the ' 
battle-whirl wind’s trace ; 

The Crurcn oF Love, the State oF Love, 
immortal and divine, 

Where God and Man shall blend in one to dwell 
through endless time ! 


Russian Customs. In this desolate re- 
gion, I saw men old with gray hair and 
ruddy faces, who had lived through sixty 
dark winters and as many shadeless sum- 
mers, and seemed contented, if not happy. 
But utter forgetfulness seems to be their 
highest pleasure. When the Russian pea- 
sant has earned enough to afford the luxury, 
he goes to town when all the church bells 
are ringing, to hail some seint’s day ;' he 
solemnly attends the ceremony of worship, 
and goes through all the required forins of 
kneeling, prostrations, and making signs of 
the cross. This done, he hastens to the 
brandy shop, (and sometimes the priest goes 
with him.) There he wastes no time, but 
pulls out his money and buys as much brandy 
as he can afford. He docs not toy with his 


| liquor, but swallows it at once, and in a few 


minutes falls senseless upon the floor. The 
tavern keeper takes his satisfied customer by 
the heels, and draws him out into the street, 
there to lie until the next morning. Fre- 


quently, as we entered a town after the cel- 


ebration of some festival, we saw a score of 
the brandy drinkers lying by the side of the 
road. 

Even love in this country seems to have 
caught some frost from the climate. We 
continued on as far as Ustjug-Weliki, and 
here we found an amusing instance of na- 
tional taste. In the market-place stood a 
long row of stout, honest-looking, ruddy- 
cheeked peasant girls, each with a basket 
upon her arm. They had come up the river 
to sell themselves! It was a market for 
wives, with their dowries in their baskets! 
The young imen of Ustjug-Weliki walked 
along the tempting line of faces in a very 
apathetic way, and seemed to be quite as 
earnest in peeping into the baskets as looking 
on the faces of these willing girls, 1 and 
my companion made an apprizal of the 
charins thus freely exhibited, and I think we 
noticed two or three that might have served 


| us as excellent wives, had our circumstances 


allowed of such a speculation. Positively, 

there was a something to me quite charming 

in this plain, bu diness-like arrangement of. 
inatrimony, as contrasted with the same 

thing done in our fashionable circles, in such 

an indirect, roundabout, and hypocritical 

style. — Work of a late Traveller. 


PHRENOLoGY. Although the talkers and 
those who get up the effervescences on the 
surface of public opinion, may have found 
other matters to busy themselves about, yet 
the science of Phrenology is every year re- 
ceiving more and more attention and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of its usefulness — especially 
on the subject of Education. We learn that 
the Phrenological Journal, published by 
Messrs. Fowlers and Wells in New York, 
has attained a circulation of over twelve 
thousand copies. Some other interesting 
facts in the history and present growth of 
Phrenology, are contained in the following 
from the Boston Afedical and Surgical 
Journal : 

“ Notwithstanding an almost universal ap- 
athy in this country upon a subject that 
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within a few yeara occupied the thoughts of 
ali the philosophers, and multitudes who 
thought theinselves such, it seems to be ger- 
minating in new regions where it may grow 
and flourish with more vigor than it ever did 
in places where it was plauted personally by 
GALL and SpurzHerm. At Buenos Ayres 
there is represented to be a Phrenological 
Professorship in the College of that city, 
connected with which is a fine collection of 
Phrenological specimens. Mr. GEORGE 
Comar, the only living European apostle 
of distinguished attainments in Phrenology, 
who lectured in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, &c., has translated most of his works 
into German and French, and is now putting 
them into the Spanish and Italian languages, 
says Mr. Fowver’s Journal. 
the Phrenological Almanac for 1816—a 
popular mode of disseminating the elements 
of the subject, a sort of sandwich for creating 
a reading appetite — exceeded 90,000, and it 
is presumed that 150,000 will be required to 
meet the demand in 1847. Mr. FowLer 
has entered upon the ninth volume of hia 
« Americau Phrenological Journal,’ which is 
one of the most spirited original periodicals 
in America.” 


Quite a Mistake. The daily news- 
papers have lately reported several instances 
of men and women found frozen or starved 
to death, — one in particular of a woinan and 
her two children, who had all! died together 
in a frozen cellar without floor, fire, or straw 
to lie on. These cases are always headed, 
“Sad Affair,” “ Melancholy Catastrophe,” 
or something in this vein. Gracious Heaven! 
do not the ninnics see that death was the 
dearest blessing to these creatures? Life 
was to them the only sadness. — Yankee 
Doodle, 


AWAKING THE SLEEPERS. It was the 
custom in Massachusetts in the early times, 
as we learn from Lewis’s History of Lynn, 
for a person to go about the meeting-houses 
during divine service, and wake the sleepers. 
“ He bore a long wand, on one end of which 
was a ball, and on the other a fox tail. When 
he observed the men asleep, he rapped them 
on the head with the knob; and roused the 
slumbering sensibility of the ladies by draw- 
ing the brush lightly across their faces.” 


(> One Mr. Patrick F. was annoyed ex- 
ceedingly by a strange dog, — as Coleridge 
says, a * harmless dog,” who invaded his 
domicil, made abstractions from his cellar, 
and was very much in the way of Mrs. 
Patrick F. in the kitcheo. On a cold winter 
night, the wind cutting like a knife, and the 
snow frozen so as to burn like carbonle acid 
gas frozen, after the dog had been turned 
out of doors no less than three times, and the 
last time requested to go to a warmer place 
unmentionable, Patrick was awakened from 
a warm and comfortable sleep by the noise 
of a rather expensive fracture of glass. The 
dog was in the house again. Patrick waited 


The sale of 
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upon hia out, and both were absent some ; 


fifteen minutes; so that Mrs. Patrick F., be- 
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coming surprised if not alarmed at such a 
prolonged absence, arose also and went to 
the window. 

From her point of observation she saw, in 
the clear moonlight, her lord standing * in 
naturalibus,” barring the shirt, and the wind 
making free with that, as of course it would, 
at the north-east corner of the house. The 
dog seemed to be sustained on his “last 


legs,” his fore legs forming two sides of an| 


acute triangle. 

“ What can you be doing there, Patrick?” 

There was such a chattering of teeth that 
the answer for soine time was somewhat un- 
intelligible. At last it came: 

“Tm t-t-try-trying to fraze the divilish 
baste to d-d-death !” 


IF The death of M. Micue er, an- 
nounced lately in most of the papers, was 
not that of the historian, but of his father. 


> The misery existing in Flanders is 
immense. Not fewer than 13,000 persons 
emigrated last year for America fiom that 
province, and in the ensuing year the num- 
ber will be still greater. 


> They have created a new Bishopric 
of Manchester, England. The Bishop’s an- 
nual income is to be £1,500! What is he 
going to do to earn it? 


> The Governinent Mills at Plymouth 
are employed night and day in grinding In- 
dian corn for the relief of the destitute poor 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

F? LyeLL, the Geologist, asserts that 
there is more coal in the single State of Illi- 
nois than in all Europe. 


LF The pianist, Liszt, has recently mar- 
ried at Prague, the daughter of a wealthy 
jeweller, who is said to have brought her 
husband a dowry of three millions of francs. 


LF A French philosopher has stated to 
the Acadeiny of Sciences that gun-cotton 
may be eaten, and is suitable for the feeding 
of dogs. These must be the dogs of war 
we have heard so much about. —Jerrold’s 
Newspaper. 


DRIVEN To THE SLAUGHTER. A few 
days since our attention was drawn to a com- 
pany of volunteers paraded at the Battery, 
for the purpose of being incarcerated on 
Governor’s Island, until they should be 
transported to the slaughter grounds In the 
interior of Mexico. We made an ante-mor- 
tem examination upon this forlorn body of 


landless wretches, and give the facts as they | 


were elicited. ‘They were volunteers only 
in name, having, as themselves averred, 
been driven to enlist by being out of em- 


‘ploy, and necessitated by hopeless destitu- 


tion and gnawing starvatlon. Many of 
these men were inechanics, and others, with 
no avocation, except that of compulsive idle- 
ness. They had been enrolled tn the manu- 
facturing towns, Pittsburg and Pittstield, 
Pennsylvania. They looked woe-begone, 
dejected, and unhappy; presenting any 
other appearance than that of being the bul- 
warks of a Republican nation’s liberty. It 
occurred to us that if President Polk could 


have been an eye witness to this scene of 
harrowing wretchedness, if he could have 
looked upon these heart-broken men, cotn- 
pelled by starvation and want to alienate 
themselves from poverty-stricken homes and 
forlorn and neglected families, tu be cruelly 
butchered on the battle fields of Mexico, or 
die from fevers and exposure among damp 
marshes and wild fens, for hia glory, he 
could not but have repented in gall and bit- 
terness the heinous and wicked war policy 
which is sewing broadeast over the land, 
murder, wretchedness, famine and an im- 
mense national debt. — Young America. 


A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 
And, through its hase, the winter noon 
Scems warm as summer’s day. 
The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear : 
Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 
“ Bear up, oh Mother Nature!” ery 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free, 
“ Our winter voices prophecy 
Of summer days to thee!” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By hitter blasts and drear 

O’crswept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s mow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all! 
National Era. 


A Surewp Rerry. James Il., when 
Duke of York, made a visit to Milton out of 
curiosity. In the course of their conversa- 
tion, the Duke said to the Poet, that he 
thought his blindness was a judgment of 
Heaven on him, because he had written 
against Charles I., his (the Duke’s) father, 
when the immortal poet replied: “If your 
Highness thinks that inisfortunes are indexes 
of the wrath of Heaven, what must you 
think of your father’s tragical end? I have 
only lost my eyes, but he lost his head /” 


Bap Wririne. * His letters pnt me in 
mind of turnult and anarchy; there is sedi- 
tion in every sentence ; syllable has no long- 
er any confidence In syllable, but dissolves 
its connection as preferring an alliance with 
the succeeding word. A page of hts epistle 
looks like the floor of a garden-house, cover- 
ed with old, crooked .nails, which have just 
been released from a century's durence in a 
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brick wall. I cannot cast my eyes on his 
character without being religious. This is 
the only good effect 1 have derived from his 
writings; he brings into my mind the resur- 
rection, and paints the tumultuous resuscita- 
tion of awakened men with a pencil of mas- 
terly confusion. Iam fully convinced of one 
thing, either that he or his pen is intoxicated 
when he writes to me, for his letters seem 
to have borrowed the reel of wine, and 
stagger from one corner of the sheet to the 
other. They remind me of Lord Chatham’s 
administration, lying together heads and 
points in one truckle-bed.” — Dr. Parr. 


REVIEW. 


A Sermon on Merchants :. preached at the 
Melodeon, on Sunday, November 22d, 
1846. By Tueovore Parker, Minis- 
ter of the Twenty Eighth Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston. Published 
by Request. Boston: Jordan and 
Wiley. 1848. pp. 48. 

We remember hearing an anecdote of 
a certain Theological Professor, who, 
after some unhappy aspirant to the hon- 
ors of pulpit eloquence had just com- 
pleted his maiden effort in preaching, and 
stood pale and quivering before the Jove- 
like critic, addressed him in these cheer- 
ing terms, ‘Mr. So and So! your dis- 
course has every fault of which a 
discourse is susceptible.” We are half 
tempted to apply the criticism to the 
performance before us. ft is, at least. 
entirely destitute of all the attributes 
which are essential in a modern sermon. 

In the first place, it has no text, or as 
good as none. The motto placed at the 
head, “As a nail sticketh fast hetween 
the joinings of the stones, so doth sin 
stick close between buying and selling,” 
though very striking and appropriate, is 
not from the Scripture, but from the 
Apocrypha. This will never do. The 
church is not safe, if men are indulged 
with taking texts from any place but the 
regular canonical writings. It violates 
tradition, authority, hallowed associa- 
tions, and still worse, ‘* congregational 
usage.” 

Then, this sermon is on a profane sub- 
ject. Not that merchants are more pro- 
. fane than other men, but who ever 
thought them sacred enough to form the 
snbject of a sermon! Isit right thus to 
drag them, by might and main, from the 
counting-room to the pulpit! Mr. Par- 
ker shows himself well acquainted with 
the secrets of trade, is aware of all its 
refinements (we must not call them 
tricks,) and talks of the commerce of the 
world with the familiarity of a man who 
has passed half his life on ’Change. 
Such knowledge in a minister is of a 
“t bad and dangerous tendency.” 

There is, moreover, a vein of keen, 
quiet humor running through this ser- 


mon. The preacher is as genial and 
hilarious as if he were a merchant him- 
self, and made good speculations every 
day. This might be allowed to old Lati- 
mer, or Fuller, or South, but it is unpar- į 
donable for a Unitarian minister in Bos- 
ton thus to disturh tho dulness of the! 
pulpit. Tt is no wonder that Mr. Parker 
is amarked man. If he should be tole- 
rated, it might upset the speciral gravity | 
of the charch. 

This sermon, also, comes out strong 
against exisling sins. It is good dem-| 
ocratic English, without mincing, and 
always calls “a cat, a cat. Sucha tem- 
pest of rebuke wo never heard in a 
church; we should think it would give 
offence to many a sinner: this is indis- Í 
creet. It dees not take refuge in gene- 
ralities, hits off no * organic sins,” hut; 
comes directly down to common every day 
practice; such a discourse delivered in 
a ‘* regular’? Church would have caused 
the minister to he waited on hy the 
Parish Committee the next morning. 

Still worse, it has quite a decided 
political aspect. It criticizes government, 
legislation, public measures, and mighty, 
immaculate, godlike politicians. Is the 
pulpit thus to invade the precincts of the 
press? Are men whose function is with, 
the other world, to have such decided 
opinions on the interests of this? 

The truth is, as we hinted on a former 
occasion, Mr. Parker is no theologian, 
for he repudiates the Trinity, the Devil, 
and Original Sin, and docs not decidedly 
accept the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible. ‘This scrmon, as he improperly 
calls it, leads us to think he is no Preach- 
So far we agree with the authentic 
ecclesiastical assertion in this matter. 

What then is Mr. Parker? We say, 
one of the bravest, noblest, most sincerc, 
aud most effectual speakers that now 
hold the public ear, in the pulpit or out 
of it. Ho was never able to write any- 
thing that has the air of a sermon, any 
more that he could find a place in his 
brain or heart for the dusty dogmas of 
the church; but he deals in words that 
are like polished steel, which charm and 
dazzle while they cut to the bone. His 
surpassing eloquence is founded on his 
Massive common sense, kindled by the 
fire of noble passion which always hurns 
in his heart. He is one of the great 
practical teachers of the day; his earn- 
estness will always attract earnest men; 
his knowledge of the world gives him 
access to the shrewdest heads; he looks 
directly into the centre of the subject 
which he handles; and at his potent 
touch the cobwebs which have been accu- 
mulating for ages disappear. He has no 
taste for fictians, common places, or awful 
sounds withont sense ; his sharp, lancet- 
like wit is a terror to all pretension ; and 


er. 


i still lives. 


the evident strength of his own convic- 
tions arms his words with an authority 
that cannot lightly he resisted. 

We quote the following description of 
a bad and good merchant. 

“The wicked Baron, bad of heart and bloody 
of hand has passed off with the age which gave 
birth to such a brood, — but the Bad Merchant 


He cheats in his trade; sometimes 


against the law, commonly with it. His truth 


jis never wholly true, nor hia lie wholly false. 


He overre:ches the ignorant; makes hard bar- 
gains with men in their trouble, for he knows 
that a falling min will catch at red hot iron. 
He takes the pound of flesh, though that bring 
away all the life-blood with it. He loves pri- 
vate contracts — digging through walls in secret. 
Na interest is illegal, if he can get it. He 
cheats the nation with false invoices, and swears 
lies at the customn-house ; will not pay his taxes, 
but moves out of town on the last of April. 
He oppresses the men who stil his ships, forc- 
ing them to be temperate only that he may con- 
sume the value of their drink. He provides 
tor them unsuitable bread and meat, He would 
not engage in the Afficin Slave Trade, for he 
might lose his ships and perhaps more. He is 
always ready to engige in the American Slave 
Trade, and calls you a “ fanatic ” if you tell him 
it is the worse of the two. He cares not 
whether he carries cotton or the man who 
wears it, if he only gets the money: Cotton or 
Negro ’t's the same to him. He would not keep 
a drink-hole in Ann Street—only own and 
rent it: He will bring or make whole cargoes 
of the poison that deals damnation round tho 
land. He thinks it vulgar to carry Rum about 
in a Jug, respectable in a Ship. He makes 
paupers and leaves others to support them. 
Tell not him of the misery of the Poor—he 
knows better; nor of our paltry way of dealing 
with public Crime—he wants more jails and d 
speedier gallows. You sce him in letting his 
houses—his houses for the Poor. He ian 
stone in the lame man’s shoe. He is the poor 
man's Devil. The Hebrew Devil that so wor- 
ried Job is gone; so is the brutal Devil that 
awed our fathers. Nobody fears them; they 
vanish before cockcrowing. But this Devil of 
the nineteenth century is still extant. He has 
gone into trade, and advertises in the papers ; 
hie name is “good” in the street. He “makes 
money;” the world is poorer by his wealtb, 
He spends it as he made it—like a devil; on 
himself, his family alone, or worse yct, for show, 
He can build a church out of his gains—to 
have his Morality, his Christianity preached in 
it, and call that the GospEL, as Aaron called a 
Calf— Gop. He sends Rum and Missionaries 
to the same barbarians—the one to damn, the 
other to “save,” both for his own advantage, for 
his Patron-Saint is Judas, the first Saint who 
made money out of Christ. Ask not him to do 
a good deed in private—men would not know 
it, and the example would be lost: so he never 
lets a dollar slip out between his thumb and 
finger without leaving his mark on both sides of 
it. He is not forecasting to discern effects in 
causes, nor skilful to create new wealth — only 
spry in the scramble for what others have made. 
It is easy to make a bargain with him — hard to 
settle. In Politics he wants a Government that 
will ensure his dividends ; so aska what is good 
for him, but ill for the rest. He knows no 


| Right, only Power; no man but self; no God 


but his Calf of Gold. 
“ What effect has he on young men? They 
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had better touch poison; if he takes you to his; 
heart, he takes you in. What influence on So-: 
ciety? to taint and corrupt it all round. He 
contaminates Trade, corrupts Politics making 
abusive laws, not asking for Justice but only 
dividends. To the church he is the Anti-' 
Christ. Yes, the very Devil, and frightens the. 
poor minister into shameful silence, or more 
shameless yet, into an apology for crime! Let 
us look on that monster—look and pass by, 
not without prayer. i 
“ The Good Merchant tells the Truth and | 
thrives by that; is upright and downright; his : 
word good as his Bible-oath. He pays for all! 
he takes; though never so rich he owns no, 
wicked dollar, all is openly, honestly, manfully ; 
earned and a full equivalent paid for it. He! 
owns money and is worth a man. Heis just in! 
business with the strong; charitable in dealing 
with the weak. His Counting Room or his 
Shop is the sanctuiry of fairness, justice, a. 
school of uprightness as well as thrift. Indus- ; 
try and Honor go hand in hand with him. He 
gets rich by industry and forecast, not by slight | 
of hand and shuffling his cards to another’s loss. 
No man becomes the poorer because he is rich, 
He would sooner hurt himself than wrong! 
another, for he is a man nota fox. He entraps 
no man with lies, active or passive. His Hon- 
esty is better capital than a Sharper’s Cunning. 
Yet he makes no more talk about Justice and 
Honesty than the Sun talk of light and heat; 
they do their own talking. 
Religion is all practice. He knows that a good, 
man is just as near Heaven in his shop, as in: 
his church ; at work as at prayer; so he makes 
all work sacramental ; he communcs with God | 
and Man in buying and selling — communion | 
in both kinds. He consecrates hia week day | 
and his work, Christianity appears more di- 
vine in this man’s deeds than in the holiest 
words of Apostle or Saint. He treats every 
man as he wishes all to treat him, and thinks ne 
more of that than of carrying one for every ten. 
It is the rule of his arithmetic. You know this 
man is a Saint, not by his creed, but by the let- 
ting of his houses, his treatment of all that de- 
pend on him. He is a Father to defend the 
weak, not a Pirate to rob them. He looks out 
for the welfare of all that he employs; if they 


His profession of: 


est so the greater help. His private prayer ap- 
pears in his public work, for in his devotion he 
does not apologize for his sin, but asking to 


outgrow that, challenges himself to new Wor- | 


ship and Piety. He sets on foot new enterpris- 
ea which develop the nation’s wealth and help 
others while they help him. He wants laws 
that take care of Man’s Rights, knowing that 
then he can take care of himself and of his own 
but hurt no man by so doing. He asks laws 
for the weak ; not against them. He would not 
take vengeance on the wicked, but correct 
them. His Justice tastes of Charity. He tries 
to remove the causes of Poverty, Licentious- 
ness, of all crime, and thinks that is alike the 
duty of Church and State. Ask not him to 
make a States-man a Party-man, or the church- 
es an apology for his lowness, he knows better; 
he calls that Infidelity. He helps the weak 
help themselves. He is a moral educator, a 
church of Christ gone into business, a Saint in 
trade. The Catholic Saint who stood on a pil- 
lar’s top, or shut himself into a den and fed on 
grass, is gone to his place —that Christian Ne- 
buchadnezzar. He got fame in his day. No 
man honors him now; nobody even imitates 


him. But the Saint of the nineteenth century | 


is the Good Merchant; he is wisdom for the 
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MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


We take pleasnre in introducing under 


foolish, strength for the weak, warning to the ; 
wicked, and a blessing to all. Build him a. 

; 3 j y 5 
shrine in Bank and Church, in the Market and | 


the Exchange, or build it not: no Saint stands! 
higher than this Saint of Trade. There are! 


such men, rich and poor, young and old; such: 


men in Boston, Ehave known more thin one 


such, and far greater and better than I have told 


of, for | purposely under-color this poor sketch. . 
They need no word of mine for encouragement ; 


or sympathy. Tave they not Christ and God 
to aid and bless tiem? Would that some word 
of mine might stir the heart of others to be 
such —of you young men. They stand there 
clean amid the dust of commerce and the me- 
chanie’s busy life, they stand there like grcat 
square Pyramids in the descrt amongst the 
shifting tents of the Arabs. Look at them ve 
young men and be healed of your folly. Think 
it is not the calling which corrupts the men, 
but the men the calling. The most experienced 
will tell you so. I know it demands manliness 
to make a man, but it is that work God sent you 


_ here to do.” 


Outlines of Botany: For the use of 
Schools and Private Learners. By C. 
List. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co. and Carey & Hart. 
1846. 18mo. 162. 


This little work is ‘ prepared on the: 


basis of the sixth London Fiition of the 
treatise published under the direction of 
the Committee of gencral literature and 
education, appointed by the society for 
promoting Christian knowledge.” It 
seems to us to be admirably adapted to 


this head some extracts from a journal, 
written by an enthusiastic amateur, a 
Dane by birth, residing in the heart of 
musical Germany. They have been 
kindly placed at our disposal by the friend 
lin this country to whom the journal was 

They are in truth a timely 
contibution ; we have reported quite in- 
:dustriously of concerts and other musica] 
‘doings in our own cities; but more and 
more we feel that the idea of a true mu- 
sical life, of the highest conception of 
music realized, not only in itself intrinsi- 
i cally as composition, but also in its audi- 
ences, can never be gathered from any- 
thing that America yet affords. We 
must look for that to Germany. We 
have had prodigies and virtuosos, without 
, number; but the real, deepest artists stay 
;athome. Only the foam upon the sur- 
face is blown over to our shores; the 
clear, deep wine that lies silently beneath, 
has not yet come to us. Not till we 
i have heard MeNvELssoun and Sponr, 
shall we have known the truly great in 
Art: these stay at home, and do not 
leave the musical atmosphere, where 
they can find “fit audience ’’ at least. 
When shall we have any experience here 


addressed. 


its purpose. The principal portion of it: like that contained below, in the account 


is occupied with a clear and progressive 


; description of the structure of a plant, in! 


„a series of chapters commencing with the 


‘Root and ascending to the Flower and 
Frnit. Each chapter is followed by 
questions, by which the student may the 
ibetter secure what knowledge he has 
| gained at each successive step in the veg- 
: also, illustrating the various parts. To 
‘these are added chapters on the internal 
‘structure of plants, on the history of Bot- 
any, on the Linnean and the Natural 
‘Systems, on Floras, and a convenient 
i Glossary. We should think it just the 
ibook for young learners ; and whatsoever 
| facilitates or invites to the study of this 
, beautiful science, opens a ficld of purify- 
| ing. and inspiring occupations tothe mind, 
and makes one rich with nature’s analo- 
gics for all the experiences and laws of 
our own spiritual and social growth. 
The study of nature tends to harmonize ; 
for nature is a mirror of the true Man. 


(CF In every science the reign of the false 
precedes the reign of the true. Before experi- 
| mental chemistry, the alchemists occupied the 
| Stage ; before exact astronomy, judicial astrolo- 
gy; before the birth of the true social economy, 
, or Association, we have seen prevail now fora! 
i century, this anti-social “ Political Economy,” 
‘or theory of isolated interests and competition, 
: encouraging the little producers, who are little 


i etable hierarchy. There are wood-cutsi 
are his help he is theirs, and as he is the strong- ' 


vandals in industry. — Fourier. 


of the two Mendelssohns and their appre- 
ciating audience? How unlike the rude 
unmusical behavior of our audiences, 
who yawn and talk during the best pas- 
sages, and spoil every delicate effect by 
the interruption of their gross and un- 
timely applause! An artist needs no 
noisy signs to tell him when his audience 
are in sympathy with him; such thiogs 
are felt more sensibly in silence. 


“LEIPsiG, =—— —. 

“ The first concert was on the first of 
October. It waa in the beautiful concert 
hall of the Gewand House, with its glo- 
rious motto in letters of gold over the 
orchestra, ‘‘ Res severa est verum gau- 
dium; ” the hall was so crowded that not 
another person could have entered. 
Such a quiet was in the room that you 
could have heard a pin fall. All knew 
that a season of true enjoyment was to 
begin, and with a kind of pious awe, — 
I cannot find a better word,— awaited the 
treat their hearts were sure of receiving. 
At half past six MENDELSSOHN stepped 
forward and seizing his wand gave the 
signal to begin; he was hailed with 
thundering applause, being the greatest 
favorite of the public. The orchestra 
is composed of more than sixty masi- 
cians, every one of whom is a master on 
his instrument, and who having formed 
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TY 


an unchanged orchestra for many years, 
execute the greatest and most difficult 
works with a harmony that has ever been | 
unrivalled in any part of the world; you; 
often fancy that one single man is 
performing ; the creation of tones will ap- 
pear as if moulded in one single form, 
and broken out of it by the hand of onej 
eminent master. This must be under- 
stood before we can proceed with the ac- 
count of the performances, for this pecu- 
liarity of our orchestra is the real charm 
of our concerts. In alj the great con- 
certs of Europe you hear the great things 
performed from which ours are selected, 
and yet no ons ever dared to say that any 
concerts can rival those of Leipsig. The 
concert began with the Overture to the 
Water Carrier by Cherubini, and took 
the hearer through all the impressions of 
ardent love, compelled by circumstances 
to resort tu all surts of artifice to reach 
its aim. The scene where the Water 
Carrier takes the lover in his cask to the 
garden of the beloved one, thus avoiding 
the old Argus of a tutor, might be traced 
in the tones; and the glorious strain of 
mirth at their successful shrewdness, in- 
terwoven with deep thanksgiving of the 
two lovers, which concludes the Over- 
ture, is so wonderful that every endeavor | 
to describe it falls too far behind to sanc- 
tion the attempt; a little imagination must 
help you. 

‘ Then came a recitative and air from 
Mozart's Figaro, sung by Miss Tutzick 
of Berlin. A bride waiting in a grove 
of myrtles and roses for her bridegroom 
to come and enjoy the beautiful scene, 
the bubbling rivulet, the mild zephyr, 
the smiling flowers and fresh herbs, ‘O 
come, that I may crown thy forehead 
with the purple rose and the sweet white 
myrtle peeping through its dark green 
leaves.’ Miss Tutzick sang sweetly and 
with great feeling ; her intonation was 
clear, and the whole performance betrayed 
the diligent student rather than an emi- 
nent genius; but she succeeded in be- 
witching the audience, and that means a 
great deal in Leipsig. Mrs. Dulken, the 
sister of David, and pianiste to the queen 
of England, now on a visit here, consent- 
ed to play in the concert. She had chosen 
Mendelssohn’s great Concerto for the pi- 
ano and orchestra, and played wel/, that 
is to say, without a mistake, with great 
technical skill and without any of the 
modern juggling. The Concerto is beau- 
ful, consisting of an Allegretto, an Adagio 
and a Rondo, of a sweet lyrical character ; 
performed with some correctness it will 
never fail to please. So it was in this case, 
for as I said, Mrs. Dulken played well. 
But she did not play like Mendelssohn or 
Mrs. Schuman, or Thalberg, or many 
others who had played previously. She 
lacked the breath of divine glory to 


which our audience is accustomed, and 
therefore when she left the piano the ap- 
plause she received meant ‘ beautiful mu- 
sic, well executed, but not so poetical as 
we could wish.” This may give you an 
idea of the audience. Mrs. Dulken is a 
greater artist than Miss ‘Tutzick, but the 
latter sang with a divine inspiration, 
while the former only played like a mas- 
ter in the technical sense of the word. 
Miss Tutzick now sang an old Jtalian air 
by Persiani, classical and difficult, but un- 
graceful; thercfore Mendelssohn asked 
her to crown the evening hy singing a few 
songs not mentioned in the programme, 
as songs are her greatest forte. 
chose two of Mendelssohn’s; and he re- 
turning the compliment sat down to the 
piano and accompanied them himself. 
By a wonderful prelude, distinguished by 
the airy touch of his master hand, he 
gradually created the right spirit in the 
audience, and then softening his tones 
modestly, allowed the sweet voice of the 
pretty singer to fall upon the enchanted 


ern romance. 
little love-song, and I thought the walls 
of the saloon would burst with applause 
as she concluded, and Mendelssolin thank- 
ed her for the true poetry she had breathed 
into his music. Then Mrs. Dulken again 
played a brilliant Fantasia of Thalberg’s, 
which being more in her style than Men- 
delssohn’s serious poetry, made a far 
more favorable impression than her first 
performance. 

‘ The first part concluded by a mas- 
terly Concert Overture by Spohr, the 
knight of ecclesiastical music. But it 
was ill chosen after all we had heard, and 
in spite of all the merits of the orchestra 
passed away quite unnoticed. After a 
pause of a quarter of an hour the second 
part began, which invariably consists of 
one grand work, a Symphony or an Ora- 
torio. This time it was Becthoven's 
Sinfonia Pastorale, which, in three parts, 
forms the most beautiful rural picture.’’ 


“Lerpsic, November, 1846. 


tt On Sunday last, Leipsig had an oppor- 
tunity to be carried on the wings of mu- 
sic to the empire of Truth and Beauty. 
There was a concert given by the great 
Concert Society for the widow of one of 
the members of the orchestra. You 
have heard me speak of the Leipsig or- 
chestra, I will not therefore tire you by 
dwelling too long on the Overture by 
Marschner, or the Symphony, ‘ The Battle 
of Vittoria,’ by Beethoven; for though 
the execution was perfect to such a de- 
gree that you fancied you heard human 
| voices sing instead of instruments, yet 


heard in the grand opera at Paris, Lon- 


She | 


ear, in the wild poetical tones of South- 
Finally she sang a sweet. 


i this was not more than you might have | 


don or Berlin, if you had the luck to} 


l choose a good evening. But I must say 
something more of a Sonata by Beethov- 
‘en for the piano and violin, executed by 
, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and the 
' concert master David Mendelssohn ; the 
former known to you by his “ Lieder ohne 
| Worte.” Felix Mendelssohn is the 
; greatest musical artist in the world, com- 
: bining knowledge with power of execu- 
‘tion, and David is the first violin of Ger- 
many for concerted pieces, especially 
of a serious character. The Sonata has 
'three parts, Allegro, Adagio, and Rondo. 
: Deep silence was in the saloon when the 
i two heroes took their places. Full, free, 
felt and understood, perfect and withoot 
| pretension, the tones of the great compos- 
er found their way from the skilful fingers 
Lof the artist to the very hearts of the au- 
i dience. When the Allegro was done, 
j finishing with a beautiful allusion to the 
coming Adagio, there was no applause; 
,composer and artist were above that; 
i but there was a holy sigh throughout the 
‘mass: 'O how Godlike! Othatis music !? 
and aj! was again breathless to listen to 
the coming Adagio. No words would 
describe the beauty of this Adagio; ev- 
ery expression of language fails to tell 
ithe merits of the music; every applause 
would be too dull for the feeling of thank- 
fulness pervading the society; but the 
tear, the sparkling, unwithheld tear glit- 


i tering in every eye—this was a return 


worthy of the composer and the artists, 
who expressed their thanks for it when 
they rose and bowed to the public though 
inot a hand had applauded. They re- 
sunied their task, and interweaving the 
gaiety of the Allegro with the poetical 
sadness of the Adagio, they painted the 
Rondo with such lively colors as to cre- 
ate an enthusiasm for music in the hearts 
most remote from understanding it.— 
When the last tones had died away, hav- 
ing found their echo in every breast, then, 
and not betore, a world of applause thun- 
dered down upon the artists. This was 
indeed the highest proof of good taste in 
the public, and the whole Sonata, com- 
prising the composer, artists and public, 
was the- most brilliant star in the sky of 
my musical recollection. I thought of 
the words you used when we listened to 
jOle Bull: ‘this day for the first time I 
|have heard music.” You would have 
| more reason to say so here than on that 
day, though I will not deny that Ole Bull 
| surpasses all you have heard before or 
; Since. I say on this occasion that in the 
whole world there cannot be found two 
men who would approach the execution 
of this Sonata by Felix and David Men- 
| delssohn, far less surpass it; it was per- 
Section. 

“ You never saw an artist; yet had 
you seen the Mendelssohns on Sunday 
morning during the performance, you 
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would have perceived in the expression 
of their eyes at different periods the pious ' 
worship of thcir souls to the God of) 
Love and Beanty, who bestowed upon 
them the gifts of awakening the feeling 
of beauty in the hearts of hundreds and i 
thousands. These are artists! all the 
test, the stars uf the day with their neck- 
breaking performances of brilliant hum- 
bug, who leave the heart eold and unsatis- 
fied, are like the poisonous flower, fasci- ! 
nating by the brilliancy of its colors, but 
bringing death to the unfortunate who is 
beguiled hy them: for worship of the 
jugglers of modern art ts certain death to 
true musical taste; that is the reason why 
I was always combating the admirers of 
Ole Bull, Leopold de Meyer and others. 
It is my opinion that America never will 
know the value of music until the under- ` 
standing of -harmony, vocal or instru-j 
mentil, is develuped by energetic artists 
who have perseverance enough to con- 
tinue with such performances of really 
valuable things, in spite of the empty sa- | 
loons in which they will perform at first, ; 
till by degrees they will be filled with a! 
guod audience. My ideas of a good au-! 
dience are widely different from those of 

. A good audience consists of a 
quiet, wel] educated society, filled with 
respect for the loftineas of art, and the! 
desire of progressing in the understand- 
ing of it. Such a one was that of the 
concert on Sunday. The nobility and 
gentry being mostly at their country seats, | 
the saloon was crowded by young enthu- 
siaste for art, poor studeuts of music, 
male and female, and dilettanti and ad- 
mirers of beauty in every form. I saw 
many a hand without a glove, but not an 
eye without a tear. But they knew 
what joy they might expect when the 
programme was presented, and gavo their 
dollar to the poor widow of the musician, 
depriving themselves perhaps of a dinner 
for several days; at the same time learn- 
ing to understand a chef d'œuvre of Bee- 
thoven, through the execation of two art- 
ists like those.” 


Lgipsre, —— —. 

“Felicien David is the distinguished 
composer of ‘Le Descrt,’ and some 
beautiful songs, of which I think ‘ Les: 
Hirondelles’ the prettiest; he is a very 
talented young man, whose acquaintance 
I made some years ago when he brought 
the ‘Desert’ to be performed in our 
Gewand House Concerts. He is a Pari- 
sian composer who spent three years in 
the Arabian and Egyptian deserts, and 
has brought the impressions of that resi- 
dence into the most Jovely picture of tones 
called ‘ Le Desert,’ which proves him to 
be a man of high talent, who may be- 
come eminent some time hence. But at 


the side of Mendelesohn he is entirely 
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eclipsed. Mendelssohn’s music is of a‘ prayer,—send thy angels to protect us 


glorious, intrinsically beantiful simplicity, ! from danger! 


All is sleeping, — why 


and betokens a composer in the prime of dees Max linger? I strain my car with 


mastership. 
mer Night’s Dream is sweet as a fairy 
tale, and his Songs without Words alto- 
gether hewitching. It would take me 


long to give you an idea of his works’ 


Da- 


vid Mendelssohn is a very skilful compos- 


even if | could remember them all. 


er too, with remarkable easiness of ar-; 


rangement and decoration, bat I don’t 
think that he is known at all in America. 
He has only composed for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello.” 


Lripsic, — ——. 


Last 


and countryman, the 


* Do you want more concerts? 
night my friend 
distinguished Mr. Gape, was the leader 
lt is a shame to Den- 
mark that he had to earn his laurels in 


of the concert. 


Germany. 
certo that has been composed since the 
death of Beethoven, and proposed it to 
the directory of the concerts in Copenha- 
gen, to he performed iu their saloon. 
Now these people know as jittie of a 
good Symphony as the New Yorkers do, 
and rejected his work asa jnvenile one. 
He then caine to Leipsig, and not only 
saw his Symphony gain triumph after 
triumph, but was appointed teacher of 
composition in the conservatory here, and 
leader of the Gewand House Concerts, 
twenty of which are to be given during 
the winter. C. M. V. Weber's Overture 
to Preciosa, opened the evening. First 


: Ho 
you are at a gipsey feast, where their 


primitive instruments resound from the 
arch of the gigantic trees under which 


they are encamped; then a stir and bns- | 


tle, an attack and defence. Finally, an 
entirely lyrical strain, indicating the 
mourning of parents, for years deprived 
of the joy of their life, an only child. 
Now they again find their daughter who 
had been stolen by the gipsies in her 
infancy and become a blooming girl, 
grown up at the breast of Nature and 
now in the midst of this romantic compa- 
ny. The music needs no praise, with 
V. Weber's name at its head. You 
would understand him better by listening 
to the wonderful voice of Miss Wacaxer 
of the royal opera of Dresden, who now 
sings the beautiful scene and air from 
Der Freisehutz, where Agathé waits for 
Max late in the moonlight. 
must, but still he lingers. O how could 
she sleep until she had scen him! O 
why is love always accompanied by grief! 
‘Lovely silver face of night, smile upon 
his path; gently, gently my song ascend 
to the glittering stars: lift me on: the 
wings of prayer to the God beyond. To 
Thee, Lord, who hast no beginning, no 


He had written the best Con-. 


Come he: 


beginning, no end, I raise my eyes in, 


His music to the Midsnm-ilistening, hut only the sounds of the 


forest come to me, only the nightingale 
enjoys the lovely night. But ah! there 
are steps yonder, from the midst of the 
pine grove some one approaches. °Tis 
he— ‘tis he! O hope — O renewed life! 
Heaven, receive thou the tears of grati- 
tude for hope that fills my breast!’ Miss 
Wagner's song was the offspring of di- 
vine genius. She is yct very young and 
has just returned from Parie, where she 
has studied in the school of Garcia. She 
is not altogether mistress of the technical 
difficulties of her art, but, assisted by 


such heavenly inspiration as breathes in 


her every note, she will hefore long be an 
excellent artist. As it was, she was re- 
ceived by the audience with the liveliest 
tokens of esteem. She had never before 
heen heard here, and her triamph was 
complete. Later in the evening she sang 
a nice litle air from the ‘ Barber of Se- 
ville,’ in which the air breathes so much 
metry roguery that it steals itself into the 
good opinion of the audience. But the 


| music is by far inferior to that of Weber, 


and evidently not so highly esteemed by 
Miss Wagner; but she sang it well, and 
left the stage a declared favorite. 

t“ Between these two airs, the young 
Joacuim played a great and beautiful 
Concerto by Beethoven, for the violin and 
full orchestra. He is only sixteen, but I 
heard him play the same Concerto two 
years ago, and then, after he had finished 
David said to me, ‘It is trae he is my 
pupil, but now J could learn from him; 
Į should not be ablo to play this difficult 
piece better than he, and in several tech- 
nical things ho surpasses me by far.’ 
Just think what praise from a David! I 
was curious to see if there would be any 
perceptible difference, but there was none 
except perhaps a little more practical 
firmness, in consequence of maturer 
judgment. You know how I love the 
violin; I only wish you contd have heard 
Joachim’s. I thought a great deal of 
Burke and Ole Ball, and was satisfied 
that you would not think it the same in- 
strument after hearing him. 

“ The second part of the Concert was 
the glorious Symphony (in C dur) by 
Franz Schubert, a work of heroic lyrical 
character, consisting of an Allegro, Ada- 
gio, Scherzo, and Rondo, being four 
masterly verses of one great poem. 

* Such was the Concert of last night. 
The next will be Thursday week, und 
after that every succeeding Thursday. 
If you like to hear of them, I shall have 
great pleasure in giving you sketches of 
all the beautiful things they contain.” 

[We trust that we shall hear further 
from this correspondent. — Eps. ] 
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POETRY. 


For the Harbinger, 


ASPIRATION. 


Were we what we might be, 

We'd not Jook buck with sadness; 
But the past as brightly 

Would shine as present gladness. 


Were we what we could be, 
We'd not look forward fearing ; 
But the future would be 
As sunlight warm and cheering. 
EL Y. T. 


For the Iarbinger. 


THE LOST, FOUND. 


Bewail not time tbat thou hast lost, 
Or days gone by and wasted : 
’Tis losing time to be thus tost 
By memories bitter-tasted. 


But work the grateful present so, 
That some of what thou’st planted, 
To bounteous strength and fruitage grow 
And thanks, by brothers chanted. 


’Tis thus thou’lt find those last sad days, 
Bereft, too, of thcir sorrows ; 
Our past bad debts there’s nought that pays 
But gold of rich to-morrows. 
E. 


T. T. 


And is there care in heaven, and is tbere love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move 1 
There is,—else much more wretched were 
the case 
Of men than beasts. But, oh! th’ exceeding 
grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe ! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succor us, that succor want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch, and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about ns 
plant, 
And ali for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh! why should heavenly God to man have 
such regard! Spenser. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, t 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


A GOOD MOVEMENT. 


We are certain that no man who has 
received the great doctrines of Associa- 
tion, can rest easy while it is in his pow- 
er to do anything for their universal diffu- 
sion. They are too profound and beauti- | 
ful in themselves; they are too intimate- | 
ly connected with the happiness and ele- 


Jution. 
i 


, nature, and illustrated hy the deepest ex- 


‘their responsiblencss to the cause, and! 


vation of the race; they touch too deep- 
ly the private hopes of every noble heart, | 
to allow of anything like apathy or irreso- - 
A great work is laid upon the; 
Associationists of the United States. 
They are in posession of a body of truth, 
based on exact demonstrations of sci- 
ence, confirmed by all the analogies of 


pericuces of life, which is destined to 
change the whole face of society, to sup- 
plant every false institution that now ex- | 
ists, to produce unity between external 
nature and the human soul, and thus to 
aid man in the fulfilment of his exalted 
destiny. This truth must not be hid un- 
der a bushel. It mnst not be held as a 
personal, private indulgence. It is of too 
vast importance to the welfare of Hu- 
manity, to be kept in retirement. Every 
wise method, that can give it a hroad cir- 
culation, must be adapted. We know! 
that this is the feeling of our friends 
every where. We daily receive expres- 
sions of their convictions and their hopes 
which show us what deep earnestness has 
heen aroused. Let the spirit be kindled | 
into a wider and stronger flame. Let 
every man do something, do all that he 
can, do all the cause demands of him, 
and in a very short time. the principles of 
social unity would receive a triumphant 
iustration. 

We are happy to learn that our beloved 
friends in Cincinnati continue to feelj 


with a truly liberal spirit are devising 
new methods for its promotion. Our 
last accounts from that city, bring us the 
gratifying intelligence, that they propose 
to publish in good style, a Series of 
Tracts on Social Reforin, the Organiza- 
tion of Labor, the Tendencies of Modern 
Civilization, apd whieh will be sold at a 
very low rate, in fact, less than cost. 
The first Tract, entitled ‘* What is Asso- 
ciation,” is admirably adapted for general 
circulation. It is written in a clear, sim- 
ple, popular style, touches on the most 
important practical points of the subject, 
and can hardly fail to make a favorable 
impression on every truth-loving, truth- 
seeking mind. Itis, moreover, got up in 
a style of great neatness, and as a speci- 
men of fair typography, is really quite 
attractive. We hope our friends of the 
Cincinnati Union have some among their 
number whose tastes lead them to be ac- 
tive in pushing into notice such excellent 
little “ heralds of truth’? as this; and 
that they will take care to scatter them 
in the Steamboats, Hotels, and public re- 
sorts and thorough fares, so that “they 
who run may read.” A tract of this 
character, is the right kind of ‘‘ bread ” | 
which the Scripture speake of, that 
“ should be cast upon the waters,” and in 
not many days it will return in the form 


of good wishes, strong convictions, and 
devoted efforts, We hope soon to get 
the next Tract of this Series. As mem- 
bers of the Parent Union we do not fear 
the rivalry of our stalwart sons in the 
West, and trust that a generous emula- 
tion will long exist between us, as to who 
shall do the beet and the wisest for the 
glorious cause which we have equally at 
heart. 

We give an extract from this publica- 
tion, which may not indeed present any- 
thing new to our readers,— we surely 
hope it will not,—but which neverthe- 


i less they may like to see repeated. 


“ The Association will provide the best 
schools, which will be open to all the 
children, without exception, so that eguad 
opportunities of education, or of moral 
and physical development and of cultiva- 
tion and improvement will be extended to 
all; the education which children would 
receive in these schools would be thor- 
ough and complete, and fit them for the 


: Practical and scientific pursuits of life 


and varied social intercourse. Unity in 
manners, in habis, in language, and pen- 
eral refinement, would be among the im- 
portaut results of the educational system 
of Association, and would be the means 
of promoting a free and friendly inter- 
course between all the members, and of 
removing the difference that now exists 
between castes and clisses, 

“The education which children now 
receive, does not deserve the name of ed- 
ucation, Those of the poor grow up in 
ignorance, lo become the drudges of labor, 
the hirelings of the favored few who pos- 
sess fortune, or business talent, or tact: 
While the children of the rich, without 
any complete moral and intellectual de- 
velopment, withont a love and a knowl- 


ledge of the persuits of Art and Science, 


and the higher aime of life, frequently 
give themselves up to gambling, drinking, 
and other pernicious or trivial ocenpations 
to satisfy that intellectual activity which 
is inherent in every human mind, and 
which must be gratified in some way or 
other. A majority of them turn out 
mere blanks, and many gamblers, drunk- 
ards, outcasts and criminals — blighting 
the hopes and anticipations of those who 
gave them birth, and a curse to them- 
selves and to society. Look around you, 
and see if this is not true? 

“If, then, the advantages which we 
have here briefly enumerated, will be 
gained by living in Association, would it 
not be more natural for 300 families to 
unite their means and form an Associa- 
tion, than to live separately and isolated- 
ly as they now do? Would it not be bet- 
ter for them to cultivate one large and 
beautiful Domain, with its perfect distri- 
bution and tasteful and economical ar- 
rangements, than 300 irregular little 
farms? Would it not be better to have 
the advantage of labor-saving machinery 
upon a large scale which could be intro- 
duced into an Association, than to be re- 
duced to the mere labor of the hands, 
with limited and imperfect implements of 
Industry? Would it not be better to have 
a great variety and choice of pursuits in 


j Industry and Art and Science, prosecuted 


with friends and agreeable companions, 
than to labor constantly and alone at one 
occupation, or with companions with 
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whom there are no sympathies of affec- 
tion nor ties of interest! Would it not; 
be better to possess the vast economics 

of Association — economies secured in| 
every department of life — than to be; 
subjected to the constant waste and use-} 
less expenditure of single households ? 
Would it not be better to live in an ele-! 
gant, commodious and healthy Edifice, į 
Teplete with everything convenient, use- 
ful and agreeable, among friends of con- 
genial tastes and feelings, and with the 
free choice and enjoyment of varied so-| 
cial relations, than to live isolatedly in 
separate houses, in which fur the mosti 
part there are neither healthy nor com- 
fortable arrangements, and often solitude, 
idleness and discord? 
better to be surrounded with the works of, 
Art and Science, with every opportunity ! 
for cultivation and refinement, than to be. 
confined to the dull monotony, and to the! 
imperfect means of education of the iso- 
lated household? Would not this asso- 
ciation, this union of interests and pur-! 
suits, this concert of action and efforts 
for mutual welfare and happiness, entered 
into by 300 families, be more wise and 
judicious, more natural and neighborly, 
more Christian and social, than the pres-' 
ent disasociation and separation of inter-, 
ests, the confliet of action and efforts, and : 
the opposition and antagonism, which 
now so universally exist, ‘and which are: 
so Tunious to human happiness and wel-: 
fare? We think so; and if people can 
associate fur the purpose of building rail- 
roads or canals, establishing banks and ' 
other joint-stock companies, can they not; 
apply the principle of Association to so- 
ciety, or to tbeir social, domestic and in- 
dustrial relations and interests? Can 
they not unite and prosecute industry, 
commerce and the arts and sciences on an: 
extensive scale, and establish order andj 
harmony in all these departments, and | 
just and equitable relations among them- 
selves? 

“There is nothing impracticable or! 
impossible, it strikes ue, in all this —; 
nothing opposed to reason or nature. | 
On the contrary, it is an easy and a sim-' 
ple thing, a safe and practicable thing, 
advantageous alike to all classes in socie- 
ty, and requires only to be examined by 
candid, unprejudiced and intelligent minds | 
— minds animated by sentiments of jus-' 
tice and benevolence towards their fellow- 
man, to be declared a true, a wise and 
just reform, WHICH SHOULD AND MUST 
BE REALIZED IN PRACTICE UPON EARTH.” 


ANOTHER GOOD MOVEMENT. 


We have lately received from a noble 
old Virginian, now residing in Louisiana, 
aman, to whose munificence the cause of} 
Association has already been greatly in-: 
debted, — another proof of his practical 
devotion to the movement, in which we 
are laboring. Are there one hundred 
men in the United States ready to follow 
the example before them? Can there not 
be the sum of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars appropriated to a permanent fund 
for the propagation of the Associative 
doctrines, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a Model Phalanx, as speedily as! 
possible? Our generous friend has made 


World it not be! 


' joice with me that this year I am enabled; 


‘objects of God in the proven nature of 


: ing, and I shall continue to labor. 


: give the following from a friend in Chica- 


seer? © to add his name to ahe list of 
subscribers? We know many zealous in- 
dividuals in different parts of the country, 
who are ready to unite with a sufficient 
number to raise the proposed fund, as 
soon as they know that their efforts will 
‘be available. Let us hear from thein, 
without farther delay ; for life is’ too 
short, and the cause too sacred, for time 
to be wasted in procrastination. 

Here is the communication of our Lou- 
‘isiana friend. 


“ Owing to circumstances over which 
I had no control, my pecuniary affairs į 
were so deranged that I could not assist 
the cause of Association, to which I am 
more and more devoted, without neglect- 
ing to pay my just debis, which my 
morals would not permit me to do. Re- 


to subscribe ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, pay- 
i able in four instalments, commencing the 
‘first day of April next, the principal or 
interest of which, is to be expended either 
in propagating the theory or the practice 
of Association, as the committee may 
think proper. I ask no return of the thou- 
sand dollars at the end of ten years. Ij 
| give it to the good of the cause, success 
or not success. If a church of humanity 
can be organized either in Boston or else- 
where, I will subscribe fifty dollars a year 
to the first natural priest of humanity who 
may preach in said church. I would give | 
my preference to W. H. Channing. 

“ When by comparison we can prove 
man’s wisdom in accordance with God's 
wisdom, and man’s laws in agreement 
with God's natural laws, then the will of 
; God can be done on earth as in heaven, 
because, we should then be as Christ, 
both human and divine, and the true 


man, ascertained in practice in Associ- 
ation to which we are progressively tend- 
If Fou- 
rier’s Philosophy were printed in En- 
glish, and lectures delivered in the South, 
a subscription of one hundred thousand 
dollars could be in a short time obtained, 
to prove the Associative theory in prac- 
tise, until which, success must be doubt- 
ful among the unphilosophic or mass. 


* I am your brother both by nature and 
sentiment. iid 


Asa pendant to the above letter, we 


go. 


“I have of late had considerable con- 
versation with Associationists, or at least 
with those who sympathize with the 
cause, and I find that there is a grow- 
ing conviction of the necessity of a tho- 


rough reform in our social relations. 


a beginning worthy of all praise ; who is 


“ There has been talk of forming an| 


affiliated society in this place, to act in 
concert with the parent society, but the 
number of those who are prepared and 
willing to act is small; however 1 think 
the effort will be made. 

‘¢ There are many persons I find, who 
are waiting to see a practical demonstra- 
tien of Association, and some of whom 
would contribute liberally towards form- 
ing a model Association, and it seems to 


: me that this should be the immediate ob- 


ject in view by the friends of Association. 
Let us sce how many persons there are 
who will contribute one thousand dollars 
each, upon the condition that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash capital, can be 
obtained to start upon. For my part I 
should be in favor of locating somewhere 
on the prairies of the west, where land is 
of a good quality and cheap, and I here- 
hy for one agree to contribute ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLars, and will hold myself in rea- 


i diness to pay it in for such an ubject, and 


think I can procure two thousand more. 

+ In this country this sum as cash capi- 
to start with, would be abundant. With 
this amount of capital, the land might be 
paid for, the domain somewhat improved, 
goud buildings erected, so as to make as- 
sociated life attractive from the com- 
mencement. 

“ Tt seems to me that thie sum can 
be raised, it certainly can if we can have 
the assurance of the personal union in it 
of the old and true friends of the cause, 
let us at least make the effort.” 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. IV. 


In our last number, we hinted at the 
advantages and elements of success, in 
joint-stock companies over individual cap- 
ital and skill. But these companies do 
not now embody one half the means of 
wealth, general prosperity and well being 
which would be combined in the Associ- 
ated Township, inasmuch as they em- 
brace only one sphere of industry, either 
mechanical, manufacturing or commer- 
cial; whereas, the re-organized town- 
ship would include all these, and also the 
whole circle of social and material inte- 
rests, — Domestic Industry, Agriculture, 
Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Arts, Sciences, and Religion, — consti- 
tuting what we denominate Integral Ae- 
sociation. Thus, what is now but a sim- 
plistie and selfish convenience, would 
become a universal and composite good. 
It is not in the genius of civilization, to 
plan a system of universal co-operation in 
industry, with mutual guaranties, com- 
pound economies, and equitable distribution 
of profits. This would secure the eleva- 
tion and happines of the masses; a thing 
which civilizees regard as existing among 
the happy inhabitants of Utopia, but not 
realizable upon any portion of the known 
world. In the re-organized township, 
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the means of creating wealth would be'thus leaving the whole market frec to the | which could result in the re-organized 


certain and constant; now they are whol- 
ly uncertain and contingent. There is no; 
mistress more fickle and coquettish than 
Fortune. 

Suppose that under a high tariff a: 
manufacturing company is making wealth! 
rapidly, and is thereby induced to ex-| 
tend its operations, making large additions 
of buildings, machinery, and so forth. ' 
At this crisis, a free-trade party comes | 
into power, —away it sweeps the tariff, 
and with it goes the business of the man- ' 
ufacturer. What shall the manufacturers | 
do? Pursue their business at the risk of 
utter failure, or at best, only so as to save | 
themselves from positive loss for three: 
or four yoars, until the tariff party re- 
gains the ascendancy, or until all private; 
manufacturers and smaller corporations 
fail in the strife of uncqual competition; 
with larger ones at home and with free- 
trade importations from abroad? Or shal] 
the capital be withdrawn and applied to; 
some other business which will pay a fair: 
dividend? The latter course would be: 
fatal. There would be an utter loss of, 
capital invested in the buildings and ma-i 
chiuery, which could not be devoted to! 
other purposes than those for which they > 
were designed. Again, it would be im-! 
possible for individual meimbers to with- 
draw their capital without the consent of; 
the corporation which would not be given : 
except at a ruinous discount, and proba- ; 
bly not at all. The stock might be sold 
if a buyer could be found. The corpora- 
tion as such could not invest its capital in, 
another branch of business, for by so: 
doing it would forfeit its charter, and 
thus the company would he dissolved. 

Should the former course be pursued, ' 
the results would inevitably be what we. 
have eketched ; namely, the overthrow of. 
all the weaker corporations engaged inj 
manufactures, the universal prostration of | 
private enterprise in that direction, the! 
complete monopoly of that entire interest 
by a few powerful companies, the gene- 
ral depression of wages among the opera- 
tives, and au increase of the hours of 
toil. Thus the masses would, aye, do 
suffer under civilized joint-stock compa- 
nies, and the few are benefited by them 
only in their simplest form and to a limit- 
ed extent. 

We speak now without any party feel- 
ing, for we have none. But this is the 
actual condition of our manufactures. 
Mr. Stewart (we think that was his 
name,) was surpriscd on a late tour to 
Lowell to learn that the repeal of the 
late tariff had not affected the manufac- 
turing interest of that city. He asked 
the reason, and was told by the stock- 
holders themselves, that the distress fell 
upon the small manufacturers in the coun- 


i ment 


try, compelling them to suspend business, | 


Lowell barons. There is no alternative, 


in civilized mechanism against one form! 


or another of these evils. Whirl on we 
must in the vortex of free-competition, 
party corruption, and the tweedle-dum 
philosophy of our Sancho Panzas. 

The foregoing statements are not only 
true of civilized joint-stock companies, 


but are doubly so of its isolated interests, | 
-mony of interests among all classes, the 
‘happy faces of the toiling millions no 


not only of manufacturing, but of all 
other pursuits. In case of a depression 
in the price of cotton and woolen manu- 


. t 
factures, there will be a consequent de- : 
‘riches, the fruits of their own honest and 


celine in the price of cotton and wool, and 
then the planter and wool-grower will 
experience in turn the same embarrass- 
which besct the manufacturer. 


What now must the planters and farmers ' 


do? 
else. 


Turn their attention to something 


that of the latter in sheep: and cotton and 


sugar-canc, and sheep and calves, are! 
- S i 
Notwithstand- ' 


hardly convertible terms. 
ing this, suppose the planter goes to cul- 
tivating sugar-cane, and the farmer to 
raising cattle, how long will it be before 
this now profitable business will be en- 
tered by thousands, a surplus of these 


several commodities ensue, the prices; 
Another 
change must be made, with loss in the’ 


fall and business stagnate? 


transition, and so on forever, with an 
endless train of immitigable miseries. 
But in the associated township all these 


evils would be forestalled by a constant! 


But the capital of the former is! 
largely invested in cotton-growing, and ; 
nade ; behold the intelligence, purity and 


township would not be so great as the 
quotum of expense for the poorest town 
in the nation toward one despicable Mex- 
ican war. We have not only two strings 


‘to our bow, but a dozen, and can draw 


the one which will send the arrow with 


jmost certainty and effect to the mark. 


Behold then, the road to wealth and 
abundance open to all, the universal har- 


longer crushed by an unjust system of 
wages, but surrounded by a profusion of 


honored work. Behold the ingenuous- 
ness of purpose expressed in the counte- 
nance of the once monied monarch, no 
the grim monopolist, or the 
haughty feudal baron, but the humane 
patron of honest effort, the cherisher of 
true earnest endeavor by whomsoever 


lunger 


virtue of all classes made happy by mutu- 
al interests, by a common purpose, and 
by united labors. 


HOPEDALE FRATERNAL COMMUNITY. 


We have always taken a dcep interest 
in this institution, both on account of our 
unalloyed esteem for the character and 
purposes of its founders, and of the pure 
and exalted aims to which it is devoted. 
It consists, as our readers are probably 
aware, of a collection of religious men 
and women, so deeply itabued with the 
spirit of Christianity as to care little for 


and regular income from a variety ofthe technics of theology, and who believe 
sources, and bankruptcy and failure would ` 


be morally impossible. - 

In the existing order of society a 
man’s capital is usually invested in one 
branch of business, and when that be- 
comes dull he experiences what is called 
“hard times.” But in the associated 
township, all branches of industry could 


be prosecuted to much greater advantage ! 


than in the present disintegrated town- 
ships. Several of these would always 
be productive and luerative, thus ensuring 
a constant return to labor and capital. 
Suppose that last year there was a large 
surplus of wheat, short and brvad cloth, 
and alack of rice, linen and calico; this 
year the Association would turn its atten- 
tion towards making up the deficiency in 
these articles. The surplus of the for- 
mer commodities having been consumed, 
the equilibrium of demand and supply 
would be restored, and next year they 
would command an average price. Thus, 
the transition which.is now always at- 
tended with loss would then become both 
easy and profitable. Capital and labor 
would be sure of a return. In case of 
loss, however, it would not fall specially 
upon any one person or class, but upon 
the Association: so that the largest loss 


that the most acceptible service to God is 
a life of charity and usefulness to men. 
They are decided protesters against the 
prevailing abuses of Church and State, 
repudiate the worship of the golden calf, 
pay no respeet to absurd customs and 


` fashions, however popular or venerable, 


and cherish sufficient self respect to be 
persuaded that they can arrange their 
own social relations, on the principles of 
Christian brotherhood, far better than oth- 
ers can do it for them on the system of 
selfishness and antagonism. They make 
no pretention to the possession of social 
science, disclaim allegiance to Fourier or 
any other human teacher, and trust to 
the exercise of a Christian spirit for so- 
cial prosperity. Of course, with our con- 
victions of the importance of a scientific 
organization, in accordance with the es- 
sential wants of human nature, we can- 
not think that such a movement is adapt- 
ed to become universal, or to produce a 
radical revolution in the existing order of 
society. Still it is an immense advance 
on the prevailing system of competition, 
violence, and fraud; it will greatly bless 
those who are attached to itin good faith, 
acd singleness of heart; and will operate as 
a permanent reproof to the greedy, grasp- 
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ing, worldly, vulgar spirit, which abounds 
in the high places and the low places of; 
Civilization. As a model of a Christian 
Church, if our poor opinion is worth | 
anything on this subject,— the Hopedale 
Community is entitled to a conspicuous ; 
rank. lt carries into effect the great 
purposes for which the Church was cs-| 
tablished. In the midst of aristocratic | 
pride and presumption, it maintains the 
equality of the Gospel, and surrounded 
with the bloated splendor of avaricious, 
belligerent, and worldly-minded religion- 
ists, it trusts to the chaste ornaments of 
a meek and quiet spirit. 

We regret to learn from the Address; 
of the President, Apis Bauuov, delivered ; 
at the Annual Meeting on the 13th ult. 
„that it has recently been visited with a 
prevailing sickness, by which the regular 
course of its industry has been impeded, 
and a considerable pecuniary loss ineurr- 
ed. Mr. Balloa opens his Address with 
the following statement: 


i 


s It is not without a tinge of melan- 
choly and disappointment that | offer vou 
the present official cominunication. The 
severe sickness which has been permitted’ 
to afflict oar little Community during the 
past year places us in circumstances some- 
what different from those under which | 
delivered my last annual address. Death 
was then a stranger to our Domain, No 
grave had opened to receive the relies of 
Mortality within our confines. Pesti- 
lence had been harried by the fresh winds 
of heaven through our homely dale, with 
scarce a permission to touch its favored 
inhabitants. Prosperity was strenuthen- 
ing our stakes, and we were fondly 
hoping for enlarged success in all depart- : 
ments of our associated interest. But 
we have experienced a reverse. We 
have been wasted by disease, bereaved by 
the destroyer, care-worn by anxious vigils 
over our emaciated friends, enfeebled in 
our industry, impoverished in our finan- 
cial resources, and chastened in our am- 
bition by a complicated adversity. In- 
stead of being able to congratulate you, 
this day, on the results of an unusually 
fortunate year’s operations, and the de- 
claration of moderate dividends on labor, 
I am obliged to announce that we have 
actually made a loss on our capital.”” 


The account of the present condition 
of Hopedale is certainly encouraging, in 
spite of the disasters which it has been 
called to suffer. 


« We have a joint stock capital of over 
fourteen thonsand dollars, soon to be 
augmented several thousand more by ab- 
sorbing into it the credits due to individu- 
al members. Besides this we have an 
aggregate private capital, in dwelling 
houses and other property on or about 
our general premises, exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars, equally available for all 
ractical Community purposes as the 
Foint Stock property itself. We have 
recently erected three new dwelling 
houses, a valuable shop for machinists 
and blacksmiths, with a wash-house ap-; 
pended, and a saw-mill just ready for op- 
eration. Our village now numbers fifteen 
dwelling houses, besides a chapel-schovul 


rand some starving to death — some grasp- ; 


house, shops, mills, barns and other out: 
houses. This is in striking contrast with i 
the appearance of things here less than ' 
five years ago, when we commenced. 
We have successfully established several 
branches of industry, and obtained a fa-, 
vorable run of custom from the surround- 
ing neighborhood. In the diligent pur-: 
suit of honest avocations, with the aid of! 
our Jabor-saving machinery, it would be 
strange indeed if we could not sustain 
ourselves beyond the dread of absolute: 
poverty. We can and will do this, be-; 
sides bearing the extraordinary expenses 
of our school the year round, while the 
town uses our entire school-tax exclusive- | 
ly to educate its other children and youth 
in the several school districts. Meantime 
our credit is deservedly sound and satis- | 
factory in this whole region ; and we are; 
living on terms of friendly intercourse 
with its extensive and growing popula- 
tion.” i 


The causes for congratulation enumer- 
ated in the following statement are well 
founded, and afford a fruitful subject of 
reflection. 


“ T contemplate with great satisfaction, 
the knowledge which we are acquiring in 
all the details of industry and domestic | 
economy, as well as in the other affairs of | 
life, and have inercasing confidence in 
your disposition and ability to turn it all j 
to a good and practical account. When, 
we consider how blindly the upper and. 
and lower classes of the old order of so-: 
ciety rush through life —some feasting’ 


ing by force or fraud without producing, 
and some laboring to desperation without 
retaining enough te make themselves and 
families comfortable — some squandering 
lavishly faster than they earn, and others! 
pinching themselves of the necessaries of, 
life to leave a large fortune to thankless 
heirs — and the great majority completely 
ignorant of the causes of their own 
wretchcdness —I can but rejoice that we | 
are training up a population to understand 
the necessities, the proprieties, and the 
advantages of a social order more con- 
formable to natural Jaws and Christian 
principles.” 


rcp A new religious Society has been 
formed in Boston, styled ‘* The Church of 
Humanity.” The cluquent William H. 
Channing” is to preside over it. We 
know not to what denomination or order 
of religionists, the members of this so- 
ciety most assimilate ; but one feature we 
like, and that is their name. We hope 
it may prove an index of their conduct. 
There is a great lack of real genuine 
Humanity in most religious bodies ; and, 
at the same time, a great surplus of Big- 
otry. Give us more that is Human, and 
less pertaining to Crecd. — Woonsocket 
Patriot. 


The accounts 
from Italy received by the Paris press are 
not regarded as satisfactory. ‘The Pope, 
it would scem, had been progressing 
more rapidly in his liheral course than 
was agreeable to the absolute power. 
Hence, it is feared that the advice of 


Latest Papar News. 


King Louis Phillippe, conveyed to his 


———————————— 
Holiness through E. Rossi (the French 
Minister at the Court of Rome,) to pro- 
ceed with caution, may have arrived too 
late ; but in the present state of the pub- 
lic mind in Europe, Pins 1X. has little to 
fear from the disappointment of Austria. 

A letter from Vienna, of the 23d 
November, in the German Universal Ga- 
zette, says: —‘* Jt has heen pretended 
that Austria favored absolutism to the Pa- 
pal States, and this assertion has excited 
great uneasiness in the liberal party ; it is, 
however, utterly unfounded. The Aus- 
trian Government, after having advised 
the Pope to reform abuses, will not take 
a different course.’” 

The Post-Ampt Gazette, of Frankfort, 
of the 28th November, states from Rome 
that the Pope intends to abolish the salt- 
tax, and some other taxes, which press 
particularly on the industrious classes, 
and to supply the deficit which this aboli- 
tion will cause by a tax upon real prop- 


“erty. 


Errata. The following mistakes oceurr- 
ed in the firet article of our last paper. Page 
113, column 1, line 2, for “ creation” read 
“ creature,’ column 2, line 36, for “ powerful ” 
read “ powerless ;” page 115, column 1, line 57, 
for “ fears ” read “feels ;” page 117, column 1, 
line 17, for“ the ” read “ no.” 
p ——————— 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and hterature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branles usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

Thè School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RiP LEY, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of stady, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

JERMS—Fovur DoLLaRrs a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twercve DoLLARS a quarter. + 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Lravrs Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
4and ten minutes P.M. Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded. 
ham 51-2 train, N. R. GERRISH, 
Jan. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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MISCELLANY. 
For the Harbinger. 
LETTER FROM ROME. 
Rome, November 22, 1846. 
My Dear Frienp : — 

Italy is no fable, and the wonderful 
depth of purity in the air and blue in the 
sky, constantly makes real all the hopes 
of our American imagination. Some- 
times the sky is an intensely blue and 
distant arch, and sometimes it melts in 
the sunlight and lies pale and rare and 
delicate upon the eye, so that one fecls 
that he is breathing the sky and moving 
io it. 
pictures of this atmospheric beauty. 

I looked from a lofty balcony at the Vat- 
ican upon broad gardens lustrously green 
with evergreens and box and orange trecs, 
in whose dusk gleamed the large plancts 
of golden fruit. Palms, and the rich, 
rounding tuft of Italian Pines, and the 
solemn shafts of Cypresses stood beside 
fountains which spouted rainbows into 
the air, silver clear and transparcnt, and 
on which the outline of tho landscape 
was drawn as vividly as a flame against 
the sky at night. Beside me rose floating 
into the air, the Dome of St. Peter's, 
which is not a nucleus of the city, like 
the Duomo at Florence, but acrown more 
majestic and imposing, as the spectator is 
farther removed. I had come to this 
balcony and its realm of sunny silence 
through the proper palace of the Apollo 
and the Laacoon, and Raphael's Trans- 
figuration and Stanze. The Vatican is a 
wilderness of art and association, and in 
the allotted three hours, I could only 
wander through the stately labyrinth and 
arrange the roums but not their contents 
in my mind; but could not escape the 
Apollo, which stands alone in a small 
cabinet opening upon a garden and foun- 
tain. Jt was greater to me than the 
Venus de Medici at Florence, althongh it 
hes taoght me better to appreciate that 
when I see it again. It is cold and pore 
and vast, the imagination of a man in the 


The memory of a week is full of 
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divine mind, given to marble because 
flesh was too recreant a material. The 
air of the statue is proudly commanding, 
with disdain that is not human and a 
quiet consciousness of power. It does 
not resemble any figure we sec of a man 
who has drawn a bow, but the ideal of a 
man in action. Like the Venus, it shows 
how entire was the possible abstraction 
of the old sculptors into a region of pure 
form, as an expression of what was be- 
yond human passion, with which color 
seems to correspond. Deities are pro- 
perly the subject of sculpture, because 
the cold, colorless purity of marble ac- 
cords with the divine superiority to ku- 
man passion, and although the mythology 
degraded the gods into the sphere and 
influence of men, to the mind of the 
artist they would still sit upon unstained 
thrones, 

This was one day. Upon another, I 
stepped from a lonely road upon the 
Aventine into au old garden, where at 
the end of a long, lofty and narrow alley 
of trimmed evergreens, stood the dome 
of St. Peters, filling the vista, against an 
afternoon sky. In these mossy and si- 
lent old places, the trees and plants seem 
to have sucked their vigor from the sun 
and soil of many long-gone centuries, 
and to remain ghosts of themselves and 
hoary reminiscences of their day in the 
soft splendor of modern light. Italy, 
itself, is that garden wherein every thing 
hands you to the Past and stands dim- 
eyed toward the Future. It is a vast 
university, endowed by the Past with the 
choicest treasures of art, to which come 
crowds from all nations as lovers and 
dreamers and students, who may be won 
to live among relics so dear, but who 
mostly return and stand as interpreters of 
the beauty they have seen. Therefore, 
Italy is a theme which cannot grow old, 
as love and beauty cannot. Every book 


;should be a work of art, and Italy, like 


the Madonna, should have a fresh beauty 
in the hands of every new artist. It is 
no longer interesting statistically, for the 
names and numbers have been told often 


enough, but the impression which jt bears 
upon the mind of men of character and 
taste is the picture which should be novel 
and interesting. 

But it is the relics of the Summer 
prime of the Rome of distant scholars 
and lovers, and the art which shines with 
an Indian Summer softness in the Autumn 
of its decay, that rule here yet; for the 
imperial days have breathed a spirit into 
the air which broods over the city still. 
Although it is a modern capital, with 
noise and dirt and smells and nobility and 
fashionable drives and walks and shops 
and the red splendor of lacquied cardinals 
and the triple-crowned Pope, —in the 
arches which rise over modern chapels 
and of which they are built, in the ruined 
forum and aqueducts and baths and walls 
are the decayed features of what was 
once greatest in the world, and which 
rules it from its grave. My first view of 
old Rome was in the moonlight. We 
passed through the silent Forum, not on 
the level of the ancient city, which re- 
coils from modern footsteps and goes 
downward toward the dust of those who 
made it famous, but by the ruined temples 
and columns, whose reut seams were 
shaped anew into graceful perfection by 
the magical light; by the ruined Cesar's 
palacg, until we looked wouderingly into 
the intricacy of arch and corridor and 
column of which was built the arch tem- 
ple of Paganism, the Coliseum. The 
moonlight silvered the hroad spaces of 
scornful silence, as if Fate mused mourn- 
fully upon the work it must needs do.. 
Grass and flowers in their luxuriant 
prime, waved where the heads of Roman 
beauties nodded in theirs.— And yet how 
true to the instincts of their nature were 
the Romans, who nourished by their 
recreations the stern will which had won: 
the world for them. And since Litera 
ture and Art and Science depend in a 
certain measure for their devclopment and 
perfection upon a strong government, the 
same Roman beauty in dooming to a 
bloody death before her eyes the man 
upon whose life depended other aad far-- 
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away beauties and loves, may have 
breathed a sweeter strain into the sang of 
the Poet. The Popes have not refrained 
from obtruding a cross and shrines upon 
this defenceless ruin. They would not! 
render unto Cesar the things which were ; 
his, and although they are shocking at: 
first, the magnificence of silence and de- 
cay soon swallow them and they appear 
no more, except as emblems of modern} 
Rome lost in the broad desolation of the 
imperial city. 

One cannot see the present Pope with- | 
out a hope for Italy. I first saw him at! 
high mass, with the cardinula in the: 
palace chapei. The college of cardinals 
resembled a political and not a religious, 
body, which, although the council of 
government, it ought to resemble upon 
religious occasions. When the Pope 
entered, they kissed his hand through his 
mantle. He is a noble looking man, of 
a dignified and graceful presence, and 
already very dear to the people for what 
he has done and what he has promised. 
I could not look at him without sadness 
as a man sequestered in eplendor and 
removed from the small! sympathies in! 
which lies the mass of human happiness. ! 
The service seemed a worship of him, 
but no homage could recompense a manj 
for what a Pope has lost. I have seen 
him often since, and his demeanor is 
always marked by the same air of lofty 
independence. It is good to sec him 
appear equal to a position so solitary and 
80 commanding, and to indicate the vigor 
of life and the conscience which would! 
prevent him from making his seclusion a 
bower for bis own ease. 

From one of these wonderful days 
passed in the Villa Borghese, a spacious ' 
estate near the city equally charming for 
its nature and art, I went, a day or two 
since, to watch by the death bed of a 
young American. H (a young ar-! 


tist, whom I love and whom some of ° 


your friends will know) and myself stood : 
by him and closed his eyes. He was 
without immediate friends, except a con- 
nection by marriage who has recently: 
arrived and who was with him to the: 
last. I was glad that I was here to be 
with him and lay him decently in his! 
coffin. The handful of Americans in 
Rome followed him last evening, a dark, 
cloudy twilight, and buried him in thej 
Protestant grave-yard, near the grave of 
Shelley’s ashes and heart. The roses 
were in full blossom, as Shelley says 
they used to be in mid winter. It is a: 
green and sequestered spot’ under the; 
walls of old Rome, where the sunlight: 
lingers long, and where, in the sweet 
society of roses whose bloom does not 
wither, Shelley and Koats sleep always 
a summer sleep. Fate is no less delicate | 
than stern which has here united them 


the ancients, and as are many other instruments H 


, rious details respecting the extraurdinary part 


after such lives and deaths. And yet 
here one feels also the grimness of the 
Fate which strikes such lips into si- 
lence. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XUI. 

At this moment the doors of the tem- 
ple opened, giving furth a metallic sound, 
and the Invisibles entered in pairs. The 
magic voice of the Harmonica, then re- 
cently invented,f the penetrating vibra- 
tion of which was a wonder unknown to 
Consuelo’s ears, was heard in the air and 
seemed to descend from the cupola open 
to the rays of the moon and the vivifying 
breezes of the night. A shower of flow- 
ers slowly fell upon the happy couple, 
placed in the centre of that solemn march. 
Wanda, standing by the side of a golden 
tripod, whence her right hand caused to 
burst forth dazzling flames and clouds of 
perfumes, held in her left the two ends of 
a chain of flowers and symbolic leaves; 
which she had thrown around the lovers. 
The Invisible chiefs, their faces covered 
with long red drapery, and their heads 
bound with the same leaves of the oak 
and the acacia consecrated by their rites, 
were erect with their arms extended to 
welcome the brothers, who inclined them- 
selves as they passed before them. Those 
chiefs had the majesty of the ancient dru- 
ids; but their hands, pure from blood, 
were opened only to bless, and a religious 
Tespect replaced in the adepts the fanat- 
ical terror of the religions of the past. 
As the initiated presented themselves be- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


t It is well known that the Harmonica pro- 
duced such a sensation in Germany at its ap- 
pearance, that poetical imaginations wished to 
perceive in it the sound of supernatural voices 
invoked by the consecrators of certain myste- 
ries. This instrument, considered magical be- 
fore it became common, was for some time ex- 
alted by the adepts of German theosophy to 
the same divine honors as was the lyre among | 


of music among the primitive inhabitants of 
Himalaya. They made of it one of the hiero- 
glyphic figures of their mysterious iconography. 
They represented it under the form of a fantas- 
tic chimera. The neophytes of the secret so- 
cieties, who heard it for the first time after the 
terrors and the emotions of their severe trials, 
were so strongly impressed, that many fell into 
ecstasy. They thought they heard the song of 
invisible powers, for the performer and the in- 
strument were concealed from them with the 
greatest care. There are some extremely cu- 


. played by the Harmonica in the ceremonies cf; 


reception among the Iilumines. 


fore the venerable tribunal, they took off 
their masks to salute with uncovered fa- 
ces those august -unknown chiefs, who 
had never manifested themselves to them 
but by acts of clement justice, of paternal 
love and of exalted wisdom. Faithful, 
without regret and without mistrust, to 
the religion they had sworn, they did not 


j seek to read with curious glances beneath 


those impenetrable veils. Doubtless their 
adepts, without being conscious: of it, 
knew these magi of a new religion, who, 
mingling with them in the society and in 
the very bosom of their assemblies, were 
the best friends, the most intimate confi- 
dants of the greater number among them, 
of each of them, perhaps, in particular. 
But in the exercise of their common wor- 
ship the person of the priest was always 
veiled, as was the oracle of ancient times. 

Happy childhood of artless beliefs, al- 
most fabulous aurora of sacred conspira- 
cies, which the night of mystery devel- 
ops, in all times, with poetical uncertain- 
ties! Although hardly a century divides 
us from the existence of those Invisibles, 
itis prublematical to the historian ; but 
thirty years later, Iluminism reidissumed 
these forms unknown to the vulgar, and, 
drawing both from the inventive genius 
of its chiefs and from the traditions of the 
secret sucieties of mystical Germany, ter- 
tified the world by the most formidable, 
the most scientific political and religious 
conspiracies. Fora moment it shook all 
the dynasties upon their thrones, and 
sank in its turn, bequeathing to the 
French revolution, as it were, an electric 
current of sublime enthusiam, of ardent 
faith and terrible fanaticism. Half a 
century before those days marked by fate, 
and while the gallant monarchy of Louis 
XV., the philosophic despotism of Fred- 
erick IT., the sceptical and mocking royal- 
ty of Voltaire, the ambitious diplomacy 
of Maria Theresa, and the heretical toler- 
ance of Ganganelli seemed to announce 
as the destiny of the world, only decrepi- 
tude, antagonism, chaos and dissolution, 
the French revolution was fermenting in 
the dark, and germinating beneath the 
soil. It brooded in minds ardent even to 
fanaticism, under the form of a dream of 
universal revolution; and while debauch, 
hypocrisy or incredulity reigned openly 
over the world, a sublime faith, a magni- 
ficent revelation of the future, plans of 
organization as profound and perhaps 
more scientific than our Fourierism and 
Saint Simonianism of this day, realized 
already in some groups of exceptional 
men the ideal conception of a future soei- 
ety, diametrically opposed to that which 
covers and still conceals their action in 
history. 

Such a contrast is one of the most 
striking features of that XVIIIth century, 
too full of ideas and of intellectual lebor 
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of all kinds for its synthesis to have yet 
been made with elearness and profit by 
the philosophical historians of our day. 
The reason is, that there exisis a mass of 
contradictory documents and of misunder- | 
stood facts, incomprehensible at first sight, 
fountains muddied by the tumult of the: 
age, which it would be necessary to puri- | 
fy patiently in order to reach the solid : 
bottom. Many energetic laborers have 
remained obscure, carrying with them to; 
their graves the secret of their mission: ; 
so many dazzling glories then absorbed 
the attention of their contemporaries! so: 
many brilliant results at this day seize, 
upon the retroactive examination of crit-! 
ics! But, litle by little, light will issue! 
from this chavs; and if vur age succeed | 
in recapitulating itself, it will also reca- 
pitulate the life of its father, the eight-j 
eenth century, that immense logogriphe, 
that brilliant nebula, in which so much! 
meanness stands opposed to so much! 
grandeur, so much science to so much} 
ignorance, su much barbarism to so much 
civilization, so much light to so much 
error, so much seriousness to so much in- ' 
toxication, so much incredulity to ao much 
faith, so much pedantry to so much friv- 
vlous mockery, so much superstition to so 
much proud reason; that period of a 
hundred years, which saw the reigns of 
madam de Maintenon and of madam de 


Pompadour; Peter the Great, Catherine: 
Il., Maria Theresa and the Dubarry;: 


Voltaire and Swedenborg; Kant and 
Mesmer, Jean Jacques Rousseau and the 
cardinal Dubois, Schrepfer and Diderot, 
Fenelon and Law, Zinzendorf and Leib- 


Antoinette aod Charlotte Corday, Weis-: 
haupt, Babeuf and Napoleon,—a fright- 
fu] laboratory, in which so many hetero- 
geneous forms were thrown into the cru-! 
cible, that they vomited, in their mon- 
strous ebullition, a torrent of smoke in 
which we still walk enveloped in dark- 
ness and confused images. , 

Neither Consuelo nor Albert, neither: 
the Invisible chiefs nor their udepts, cast 
a very clear-sighted glance upon that 
age, into the bosom of which they buro- 
ed to rush with the enthusiastic hope of 
regenerating it by storm. They believed 
themselves on the eve of an ovangelical 
republic, as the disciples of Jesus had be- 
lieved themselves on the eve of the king- 
dom of Gud.upon earth; as the Taborites 
of Bohemia had believed themselves on 
the eve of a paradisiacal state; as more 
recently the French convention believed 
itself on the eve of a propagandism victo- 
rivus over the whole face of the globe. 
But withoat this insensate confidence, 
where would be the great acts of devot- 
edness; and without great enthusiasm, 


ling to overthrow, immediately and for- 


ib- belonged neither more nor less to their 
nitz, Frederick II. and Robespierre, ! age than did skilful politicians and the 
Lovis XIV. and Philippe Egalité, Marie 


where would be great results? Without; 


the Utopia of the divine seer Jesus, 
where would be the notion of human 
brotherhood? Without the infectious 
visions of Joan of Arc, would we still be 
Frenchmen? Without the noble chime- 
ras of the eighteenth century, would we, 
have acquired the first elements of equal- į 
ity? That mysterious revolution, which ; 
each sect of the past had dreamed of fori 
its own time, and which the mystical con- | 
spirators of the jast century had vaguely - 
predicted fifty years beforehand, as an: 
era of political and religious renovation, £ 
neither Voltaire nor the calm philosophic ' 
brains of his times, nor Frederick II. 
himself, the great realizer of logical and: 
cold force, foresaw either its rough sterms 
or its sudden abortion. The most ardent, 
as well as the most wise, were far froin 
reading clearly in the future. Jean! 
Jacques Rousseau would have denied his 
work, if the Mountain had appeared to 
him iu a dream surmounted by the guil- 
lotine; Albert de Rudolstadt would sud- 
denly have again become the lethargic 
madman of the Schreckenstein, if those 
bloody glories followed by the despotism 
of Napoleon and the resturation of the old 
regime, followed by the reign of the vilest 
materia] interests, had been revealed to 
hin; to him who thought he was labor- 


ever, the scaffold and the prison, the 
barrack and the convent, the board of the 
money changer and the citadel ! 

‘They dreamed then, thuse noble chil- 
dren, and they acted upon their dream 
with all the strength of their soul. They 


wise philosophers, their contemporaries. 
They saw neither more nor less than did 
these the absolute truth of the future, 
that great unknown which we each clothe 
with the attributes of our own power, 
and which deceives us all, at the same 
lime that it confirms us when it appears 
tu our sons clothed in the thousand colors 
of which each of us has prepared a shred 
for its imperial toga. > Ilappily, each 
century secs it more majestic, because 
each century produces more laborers for 
its triumph. As to the men who would 
wish to reud its purple and cover it with 
eternal mourning, they can accomplish 
nothing against it, they do not compre- | 
hend it. Slaves ofthe present reality, they : 
do not know that the immortal bas no; 
age, and that whoever does not dream of. 
it as it may be to-morrow, can hy noj 
means see it such as it must be to-day. 
Albert, in that moment of supreme joy | 
in which Consvelo’s eyes at last fixed | 
themselves on his with rapture ; Albert, ; 


rejuvenated by all the benefits of health: 
and beautified by all the intoxication of, 
happiness, felt himself invested with that: 
almighty faith which could remove moun- 


tains, if there were other mountains to 
bear in such moments than the weight of 
our own reason shaken by that intoxica- 
tion. Consuelo was at last before him 
like the Galutea of the artist beloved by 
the gods, awakening at the same time to 
Jove and to life. Silent and engrossed, 
her features illumined with a celestial 
glory, she was completely, incontestably 
beautiful for the first time in her life, be- 
cause she existed completely and really 
for the first lime. A sublime serenity 
shone upon her brow, and her large eyes 
were moistened by that rapture of the 
soul of which the intoxication of the 
senses is but a weakened reflection. She 
was thus beautiful, only because she was 
ignorant of what was passing in her heart 
and upon her face. Albert alone existed 
for her, or rather she no longer existed 
except in him, and he alone appeared to 
her worthy of immense respect and 
boundless admiration. The fact was that 
Albert also was transformed and as if 
surrounded with a supernatural radiance, 
as he gazed upon her. She again found, 
indeed, in the depth of his glance, all the 
solemn grandeur of the noble sorrows he 
had undergone ; but those bitternesses of 
the past had left no trace of physical suf- 
fering upon his features. He had upon 
his brow the placidity of the resuscitated 
martyr, who sees the earth reddened with 
his blood fly from beneath his feet, and 
the heaven of infinite recompenses open 
above his head. Never did an inspired 
artist create a more noble figure of hero 
or of saint, in the finest days of ancient 
or of Christian art. 

All the Invisibles, struck with admira- 
tion in their turn, stopped, after having 
formed a cirele around them, and remain- 
ed for some moments absorbed in the 
noble pleasure of contemplating that 
beautiful couple, so pure before God, so 
chastely happy befure men. Then twen- 
ty manly and generous voices sang in 
chorus, to an air of antique grandeur aud 
simplicity: O hymen! O hymeace! The 
music was by Porpora, to whom the 
words had been sent with a request for 


‘an epithalmic song for an illustrious mar- 


riage; and he had been nobly recom- 
pensed without knowing from whose 
hands came the benefit. As Mozart, an 
the eve of expiring, was one day to find 
his most sublime inspiration for a myste- 
riously ordered Reguicn, so old Porpora 
had recovered all the genius of his youth 
to write a hymeneal song, the poetical 
mystery of which had awakened his 
imagination. From the very first notes, 
Consuelo recognized the style of her 
dear old master; and turning with effort 
from the glance of her lover she searched 
among the coryphées for her adopted 
father; bat his spirit only was there. 
Among those who had shown themselves 
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his worthy interpreters, Consuela re- 
cognized several friends: Frederick de 
Trenck, the Porporino, the younger Ben- 
da, the count Golowkin, Schubart, the 
chevalier d’Eon, whom she had known at 
Berlin, and whose real sex she, as well 
as the rest of Europe, was ignorant of; 
the count de Saint Gerinain, the chancel- 
lor Coccei, the Barberini’s husband, the li- 
brarian Nicolai, Gottlieb, whose fine voice 
rose superior to all the others; lastly, 
Mareus, whom Wanda, by an energetic 
gesture, pointed out to lier, and whom a 
sympathizing instinct had caused her to 
recognize beforehand in the guide who 
had presented ber, and had performed for 
her the duties of godfather. All the Invis- 
ibles had opened and thrown back upon 
their shoulders their long black robes of 
gloomy aspeet. A costume of purple 
and white, elegant and simple, relieved 
by a chain of gold which hore the insig- 
nia of the order, gave to the group the 
aspect of a fête. The mask was wound 
around the wrist, ready to be replaced 
upon the face at the slightest signal of 
the walcher stationed as a sentinel upon 
the dome of the edifice. 

The orator, who filled the office of 
interpreter between the invisible chiefs 
and their adepts, also unmasked and 
came to congratulate the happy couple. 
It was the duke de * * è, that rich prince 
who had devuted his fortune, his intellect 
and his enthusiastic zeal to the work of 
the ‘* Invisibles.” He was the host of 
their assemblages, and his residence had 
for a long time been the asylum of 
Wanda and of Albert, hidden therein: 
from all profane eyes. That residence 
was also the principal head-quarters of 
the operations of tho tribunal of the 
order, although there existed several 
others, and their rather numerous meet- 
ings were only annnal, during some days 
in the summer, except in extraordinary 
eases. Initiated into all 
the chiefs, the duke acted for them and 
with them; hut he did not betray their 
incognito, and, taking upon himself alone 
all the dangers of the enterprise, he was 
their interpreter, and their visible medium 
of communication with the members of 
the association. 

When the young couple had exchanged 
sweet expressions of joy and affection 
with their brethren, each resumed his 
place, and the duke again becoming ; 
the brother-orator, spoke thus to the pair 
crowned with fluwers and knecling before 
the altar: 

tt Dear and well-beloved children, in 
the name of the true God, all powcr, all 
love and all intelligence ; and, after him, 
in the name of the three virtues which 
are a reflection of the Divinity in the, 
haman soul: activity, charity and jus- 
ticc, which are translated, in application, 


the seercts of: 


. quent and simple terms; then he added, 


by our formula: liberty, fraternity, cyual- 
ily; finally, in the name of the tribunal 
of the Invisibles which is vowed to the 
triple duty of zeal, of faith and of study, ; 
that is, to the threefold investigation ofj 
political, moral and divine truths: Albert | 
Podiebrad, Consuelo Porporina, I pro- | 
nounce the ratification and confirmation 
of the marriage already contracted by 
you before God, in the presence of your 
relatives, and also in the presence of a 
priest of the Christian religion, at Giant's; 
castle, the * * * of the year 175°. That 
marriage, valid in the eyes of men, was. 
not valid in the sight of God. There were 
wanting thereto three things: Ist. The: 
absolute devotedness of the wife to live 
with a husband who appeared to be at his! 
last hour. 2d. The sanction of a moral 
and religious authority recognized and 
accepted by the husband. 3d. Tho con- 
sent of a person here present, whose | 
name I am not permitted to mention, but | 
who is closely connected with one of the 
couple by the ties of blood. If these 
three conditions are now fulfilled and nei- 
ther of you has any reservation or objec- 
tion, join your hands, and rise to take 
Heaven as a witness to the freedom of: 
your act and the holiness of your love.” 
Wanda, who continucd unknown to 
the brothers of the order, took the hands 
of her two children. The same impulse 
of tenderness and enthusiasm caused all 
three to rise, as if they had been but onc. 
The forinulas of marriage were pro-| 
nounced, and the simple and touching 
rites of the new worship were accom- 
plished with concentration and fervor. 
This engagement of a mutual love was: 
not an isolated act in the midst of indif- 
ferent spectators, strangers to the moral 
bond which was contracted. They were 
called upon to sanction this religious con- 
secration of two beings united with them 
in a common faith. They extended their 
arms over the pair to bless them, then 
they all took each other by the hands and | 
formed a living enclosure, a chain of! 
fraternal Jove and religious association 
around them, while they pronounced the 
oath to assist them, to protect them, to 
defend their honor and their life, to sup- 
port their existence in case of need, to 
recall them to goodness by every effort if 
they should falter in the rough carcer of 
virtue, to preserve them as much as pos- 
sible from persecutions and temptations 
from without, on all occasions, in all 
encounters ; finally, to love them as holi- 
ly, as cordially, as seriously as if they 
were bound to them by name and by 
blood. The handsome Trenck pronounce- 
ed this formula forall the others in clo- 


addressing the husband : 
t Albert, the profane and criminal; 
usages of the old suciety, from which we 


separate in sceret in order to bring it to 


‘us some day, demand that the husband 


should impose fidclity upon his wife in 
the name of a humiliating and despotic 
authority. If she fall, he must kill his: 
rival; he has even the right to kill his 
wife: that is called washing away in 
blood the stain brought upon his honor. 
Thus, in that blind and corrupt old world, 
every man is the natural enemy of that 
happiness and of that honor so savagely 
guarded. The friend, the brother even, 
arrogatcs to himsclf the right to rob the 
friend and the brother of the love of his 
companion ; or at least they take a cruel 
pleasure in exciting his jealousy, in ren- 
dering his watchfulness ridiculons, in 
sowing distrust and trouble between him 
and the object of his love. Here, as you 
know, we understand better what are 
honor, love and the pride of family. We 
are brothers before God, and he of us 
who should cast a bold and disloyal 
glance upon his brother's wife, would 
already, in our eyes, have committed the 
crime of incest in his heart.” 

All the brothers, affected and carried 
away, drew their swords and swore to 
turn these blades against themselves 
rather than break the oath they had pro- 
nounced by the month of Trenck. 

But the sibyl, excited by one of those 
enthusiastic transports which gave her so 
much ascendancy over their imaginations, 
and which often modifled the opinion and 
the decisions of the chiefs themselves, 
broke the circle by breaking into the 
midst. Ier language, always energetic 
and borning, enthralled their assem- 
blages ; her tall stature, her drapery 
waving upon her emaciated form, her 
majestic though unsteady movements, the 
convulsive trembling of that always veiled 
head, and with this, moreover, a kind of 
grace which revealed the past existence 
of beauty, that charm so powerfal in a 
woman that it exists even after it has 
disappeared, and still affects the mind 
when it can no longer move the senses ; 
finally, even her extinguished voice which 
under the empire of exaltation suddenly 
acquired a shrill and strange grandeur, 
all contributed to make of her a mysteri- 
ous being, almost terrifying at first sight, 
and soon invested with a persuasive pow- 
er and an irresistible prestige. 

All kept silence to listen to the voice 
of the inspired oné. Consuelo was affect- 
ed by her attitude as much as they, and 
more than they perhaps, because she 
knew the secret of her strange life. 
Shuddering with involuntary terror, she 
asked herself if this spectre escaped from 
the tomb really belonged to this world, 
and if, after having breathed forth her 
oracle, she would not fade into air with 
that flame of the tripod which made her 
appear so transparent and unearthly. 


“ Hide from my eyes those glittering 
weapons!” cried the shuddering Wanda. 
te Those are impious oaths which take as; 
the object of their invocation instruments: 
of hatred and of murder. I know that the, 
usage of the old world has bound that 
steel to the side of every man considered | 
free, asa mark of independence and brave- | 
ry; I know that in the ideas which, in 
spite of yourselves, you have retained 
from that old world, the sword is the 
symbol of honor, and that you believe 
you assume a holy engagement when you 
have aworn by its blude, like the citizens 
of primitive Rome. But here, it is pro- 
faning an august oath. Swear rather by 
the fame of this tripod; the Ja:ue is the 
symbol of life, of light and divine love. 
But do you then still require emblems aud 
visible signs? Are you still idolaters, 
and do the figures which adorn this tem- 
ple represent to you anything else than 
ideas? Ah! swear rather by your own 
feelings, by your best instincts, by your 
own hearts; and if you do not dare to 
swear by the living God, by the true, 
eternal and sacred religion, swear by ho- 
ly humanity, by the glorious bursts of 
your courage, by the chastity of this 
young woman, and by the love of her hus- | 
band. Swear by the genius and the, 
beauty of Consuclo, that your desire and | 
even your thought will never profane this 
holy arch of marriage, this invisible and 
mystic altar upon which the hand of an- 
gels engraves and enregisters the oath of 
love — 

“ Do you indeed know what love is?” 
added the sibyl, after having reflected for 
a moment, aad with a voice which became ' 
every instant more clear and more pene- 
trating. ‘ Did you know, O vencrable 
chiefs of our order and ministers of our 
worship! you would never have caused 
to be pronounced before you that formu- 
la of an eternal engagement which God | 
alone can ratify, and which, when consc- į 
crated by men, is a kind of profanation of 
the most divine of all mysteries. What 
force can you give to an engagement | 
which is in itsclf a miracle? For every 
soul is eternally free by virtue of a divine 
right. And yet, when two souls give 
and enchain themselves, cach to the oth- 
er, by love, their mutual possession be- 
comes as sacred, as much of divine right 
as is individual liberty. You sve that 
there is hercin indeed a miracle, of which 
God forever reserves to himself the mys- 
tery, as much as he does that of life and | 
death. You are about to ask of this man 
and of this woman if they wish to belong 
to each other exclusively in this life ; and 
such is their fervor, that they will answer 
you: * Not in this life alone, but in cter- 
nity.” God therefore inspires them, by 
the miracle of love, with much more faith, 
with much more strength, with much, 


; perpetuity of a miracle. 


: by affecting ceremonies; you should do 
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more virtue than you could, or would dare | 
to ask of them. Away then with sacrile- 
ginus oaths and brutal Jaws! Leave to! 
them the Lical, and do not bind them to 
reality by the chains of law. Leave to; 
God the care of continuing the miracle. ! 
Prepare souls so that the miracle may be, 
accomplished in them, form them to the 
ideal of love; exhort, instruct them ; 
praise and demonstrate the glory of fideli- , 
ty, Without which there is no strength, « 
no sublime love. But do not intervene, 
as do the Catholic priests and the magis- 
trates of the old world, in the execution 
of the oath. For, T4ell you once again, 
men cannot held themselves vouchers, nor 
constitute themselves guardians of the 
What do you 
know of the scerets of the Eternal? Have 
we already entered into that temple of the 
future, in which, as we are told, man will: 
converse with God under the sacred 
shades, as friend with friend? Ias the 
law of indissoluble marriage issued from 
the mouth of the Lord? Have his inten- 
tions in this respect ever been proclaimed 
upon the earth? And you, O children of 
men, have you promulgated that law with 
a unanimous agreement? JJave the pon- 
tiffs of Rome, who cal] themselves infalli- 
ble, never broken the conjugal union? 
Under pretence of nullity in certain en- 
gagements, those pontiffs have consccra- 
ted veritable divorees, the scandal of 
which history has proclaimed in her rec- 
ords. And Christian societies, the re- 
formed sects, the Greck Church, have, 
after the example of the Mosaic and oth- 
er ancient religions, frankly admitted the 
law of divorce in our -modern world. 
What becomes, then, of the sanctity and 
efficacy of an oath, when it is asserted 
that men can at any day free us from it? 
Ah! do not touch love by the profanation 
of marrjage: you will only extinguish it 
in pure hearts. Consecrate the conjugal 
union by cxhortations, by prayers, by a 
publicity which may render it respectable, 


this if you are our pricsts, that is, our 
friends, our guides, our counsellors, our 
consolcrs, our lights. Prepare souls for 
the holiness of a sacrament; and as the 
father of a family secks to establish his 
children in conditions of well-being, of; 
dignity and of security, so do you, our 
spiritual fathers, assiduously endcavour 
to establish your sons and your daughters 
in conditions favorable to the devclopment 
of true love, of virtue, of sublime fidelity. 
And when you have caused them to un- 
dergo religious trials, by means of which 
you can ascertain that there is in their; 
mutual attachment neither cupidity, nor 
vanity, nor frivolous intoxication, nor 
blindness of the senses devoid of ideality ; 
when you shall have become convinced 
that they understand the greatness of their | 
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feclings, the sacredness of their duties 
and the freedom of their choice, then per- 
mit them to give themselves to each oth- 


i - . . - 
er and mutually to alienate their inaliena- 


ble liberty. Let their fanily and their 
friends and the great family of the faith- 
ful intervene, to ratify with you that un- 
ion which the solemnity of the sacrament 
must render respectable. But pay strict 
attention to my werds; let this sacrament 
be a religious permission, a paternal and 
social authorization, an encouragement 
and an exhortation to the perpetuity of 
the engagement. Let it never be a com- 
mand, an obligation, a law with threats 
and punishments, an imposed slavery, 
with scandal, prisons and chains in ease 
of infraction. Otherwise you will never 


;see the miracle accomplished upon the 


face of the carth in its entireness and du- 
ration. Eternally fruitful Providence, 
God, the indefatigable dispenser of grace, 
will always bring before you fervent and 
artless young couples ready to bind them- 
selves in good faith for time and for eter- 
nity. But your antircligious law, your 
antihuman sacrament will always destroy 
in them the effect of graee. The inequal- 
ity of conjugal rights according to sex, 
an impiety consecrated by social laws, 
the difference of duties in the eye of opin- 
iou, the false distinctions of conjugal hon- 
or and all the absurd notions created by 
prejudice, in consequence of bad institu- 
tions, will always come to extinguish the 
faith and chill the enthusiasm of the mar- 
tied couple ; and the most sincere, those 
most disposed to fidelity will be the soon- 
est saddened, the soonest terrified at the 
duration of the engagement, and the 
soonest disenchanted with cach other. 
The abjuration of the individual is in fact 
contrary to the will of nature and to the 
ery of conscience when men intervene, 
because they bring to it the yoke of ig- 
norance and of brutality; it is conforin- 
able to the desire of noble hearts, and 
necessary to the religious instinct of 
strong wills, when it is God who gives 
us the means of striving against all the 
snares which men have spread around 
marriage to make it the grave of Jove, of 
happiness and of virtue; to make it a 
legalized prostitution, as said our fathers, 
the Lullards, whom you know well and 
whom you often invoke! Render there- 
fore to God the things that are God’s, 
and take from Cesar the things that are 
not Cesir's. 

“And you, my sons, said she, re- 
turning towards the centre of the group, 
“you who have just sworn never to at- 
tack the conjugal union, you have taken 


s 


;an oath of which you have not perhaps 


anderstood the importance. You have 
obeyed a gencrons impulse, yon have re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to the appeal of 
honor; that is worthy of you, disciples 
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of a victorious faith. But now, know 
clearly that you have therein accom- 
plished more than an act of private virtue. 
You have consecrated a principle without 
whieh conjugal chastity and fidelity will 
never be possible. Enter therefore into 
the spirit of such an path,. and recog- 
nize that there will never be true indi- 
vidual virtue so Jong as the members of 
society are not solidary with each other 
in respect to virtue. 

“O Jove! O sublime flame! so powert 
ful and so fragile, so sudden and so fugi- 
tive! flash of Heaven, which seems to 
cross our life and be extinguished in us 
before its end from the fear of consuming 

- and annihilating ns! “We feel truly that 
thou art the vivifying fire emanating from 
God himself, and that he who could fix 
thee in his bosom and preserve thee there 
until his last moment always as pure and 


from the go walden infancy at fiumaniiy è even 
to our iron age, if thou art only a chi- 
mera, the dream of a moment's intoxica- 
ition, an error of the imagination excited 


that thou art not a vulgar instinct, a mere 
necessity of animal nature! 
art the blind child of paganism ; thou art 
a son of the true God and the very ele- 
ment of divinity. But thou hast as yet 
been revealed to us only through the 
cloud of our errors, and thou hast not 
wished to establish thy abode among us 
because thou hast not been willing to be 
profaned. Thou wilt return, as in the 
fabulous times of Astrea, as in the vis- 
ions of the poets, to fix thyself in our ter- 
restrial paradise, . when by sublime vir- 
tues we shall have deserved the presence 
of a guest like thce. 


as complete, would be the happiest and: it will be gnnd to have been born here! 


the greatest among men. Thus the dis- 
ciples of the ideal will always seek to 
prepare for thee in their souls sancma- 
ries in which thou mayst delight, that 


thou need not hasten to abandon them! 
But alas! thou! 


and reascend to Heaven. 
of whom we have made a virtue, one of 
the bases of our huinan societies, in order 
that wo may honor thee as. we desire, 
thou hast nevertheless not wished to al- 
low thyself to he enchained at the will of 
our institutions, and thou hast remained ; 
free as a bird in the air, capricious as the 
“flame upon the altar. Thou seemest to 
laugh at our oaths, at our contracts, at 
our very wills. Thou flyest from us in 
spite of all we have imagined to fix thee! 
in our customs. Thou dost not dwell in' 
the harom guarded by vigilant sentinels, 
any more than in the Christian family 
placed between the threats of the priests, 
_ the sentence of the magistrate and the 


when we shall all be brothers and sisters, 
when tmions shall be freely consented to 
and freely maintained by strength derived 


the impious attempts of debauchery, of 
hypocritical seduction, of unbridled vio- 
lence, of perfidions friendship and skilful 
depravity, every husband shall find 
around him only chaste sisters, jealous 


of the gister whom they have given to 
him as a companion, while every wife 
will find in other men so many brothers 


[of her husband, happy and proud in his 


happiness, born-protectors of his repose 
and his dignity! 
will no longer be the solitary flower 
which hides itsclf. to guard the fragile 
treasure of its purity, the often forsaken 


yoke of opinion. Whence then thy in- 
constancy and gratitude, O mysterious: 


and in tears, powerless to revive in the 
‘heart of her well-beloved the flame which 


iby the delirium of the senses? O! it is' 


No, thou! 


O! then the abode! 
upon this earth will be sweet to men, and 


from thee alone; when, instead of this: 
frightful, this impossible strife which con- 
jugal fidelity is obliged to sustain against ; 


and delicate guardians of the happiness , 


Then the faithful wifo: 


victim who consumes herself in retreat! 


they now display, unknowingly, impiety 
and folly. 

“ But those days of recompénge have 
not yet arrived. Here, in this mysteri- 
ous temple in which, according to the 
words of the Gospel, three or four of as 
are met together in the name of the Lord, 
we can only dream of and attempt virtue 
among ourselves. That external world, 
which would condemn us to exile, cap- 
tivity or death, did it penetrate our se- 
ercts, cannot be invoked as a sanction of 
our promises or 3 guaranty of our institu- 
tions. Let us therefore not imitate its 
ignorance and its tyranny. Let us con- 
secrate the conjugal Jove of these two 
children who come to ask of us the bless- 
ing of paternal and fraternal love, in the 
name of the living God, the dispenser of 
all Jove. Authorize them to promise to 
each other an eternal fidelity ; but do not 
inscrihe their oath upon the book of 
death, in order to remind them of it here- 
after by terror and constraint. Let God 
ibe its guardian; it is for them to invoke 
him each day of their lives that he may 
preserve in them the sacred fire which he 
has caused to descend upon them.” 

«“ Jt is this that T expected, O inspired 
isihyl!’* cried Albert, receiving in his 
1arms his mother exhausted by speaking 
so long with the energy of conviction. 
“I expected the avowal of this right 
which yon grant me to promise every 
thing to her whom I love. Yon acknowl- 
ledge that it is my dearest and most sa- 
‘ered right. I therefore promise to her, I 
swear to her to love her entirely and 
faithfully all the days of my life, and F 
: call God to witness. Tell me, O prophet- 
tess of love! that this is not a blasphe- 
my.” 

“ You are under the infinence of the 
miracle,” replied Wanda. ‘‘God bless 
your oath, because it is he who inspires 
you with the faith to pronounce it. Al- 


fascination! O love cruelly symbolized ' she has preserved pure in her own. [sways i is the most passionate word that can 
under the features of an-infant and blind , Then ‘the brother will no longer he! come to the lips of lovers in the ecstasy 


God! With-what tenderness and what’ obliged to avenge his sister, and to kill' of their divinest joys. 


Tt is an oracle 


disdain art thou by turns inspired towards! one whom she loves and whom she re-! which then escapes from their bosoms. 


these human souls, all of whom thou en- 
kindlest with thy fires, and almost all of 
whom thou desertest and leavest to perish 
in the anguish of regret, of repentance, 
or of still more horrible disgust. Whence 
is it that thou art invoked with bended 
knee over the whole surface of our globe, 
that thou art exalted and deified, that di- 
vine poets sing of thee as the soul of the 
world, 
human victims to thee by pasting widows 
upon the funeral pyres of their husbands, 
that young hearts invoke thee in their 
sweetest dreams, and the old curse life 


when thog abandoncst them to the hor- | 


rore of solitude? Whence is that wor- 
ship, sometimes snblime, sometimes fa- 
natical, 


that barbarnys nations saerifice ; 


which has been decreed to thee ; 


grets, in order to restore to her a sem- 
blance of false honor; then the mother 
will no longer blush for her daughter, : 
then the daughter will no longer blush 
for her mother ; then, ahove all, the hvs- 
band will no longer be suspicious nor a 
despot, and the wife will abjurc, on her 


rancor of the slave. Atrocious suffer- 
ings, abominable injustices will no longer 
disgrace the calm and smiling sanctuary 
of the family. Love can then endure; 
and who knows? perhups then, the 


reason to the permanent miracle of 
love, may one day consecrate indissolu- 
ble unions in the name of God himself 
with as much wisdom and justice as 


side, the bitterness of the victim or the: 


priest and the magistrate, trusting with! 


Eternity is the idea] of love, as it is the 
‘ideal of faith. Never docs the human 
mind more truly reach the height of its 
power and of its clearness than in the en- 
thusiasm af a great love. The always of 
lovers is therefore an internal revelation, 
a divine manifestation which should cast 
its sovereign brightness and its beneficent 
warmth over all the moments of their 
union. Wo to whomeoever profanes this 
sacred formula! He falls from the state 
of grace into sin; he extinguishes faith, 
light, strength and life in his heart.” 

‘ And J,” said Consuelo, “I accept 
i your oath, O Albert! and J adjure you to 
accept mine. I feel myself, I also, under 
the influence of the miracle, and this al- 
jteays of our short life seems to me as 
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nothing in comparison with the eternity 
for which I wish to promise myself to 
you.” i 

‘Sublime rash one!” said Wanda, 
with a smile of enthusiasm which seemed 
to radiate through her veil, * ask of God 
an eternity with him whom you love, as 
a recompense for your fidelity towards 
him in his short life.” 

“O! yes,” cried Albert, raising to- 
wards heaven- his wife’s hand clasped 
within his own, ‘that is the aim, the 
hope, the recompense! To love each 

~ other greatly and ardently in this phase 
of existence in order again to meet and be 
united in others! O! I feel sure myself 
that this is not the first day of our union, 
that we have already possessed each oth- 
er in anterior life. 
is not an accident of chance. It is the 
hand of God that brings ns together and 
reunites us as the two halves of a being 
joseparable in eternity.” 

After the celebration of the marriage, 
and although the night was far advanced, 
they proceeded to the ceremonies of the 
definite initiation of Consuelo into the 
order of the Invisibles; and afterwards, 
the members of the tribunal having dis- 
appeared, they wandered under the shade 
of the sacred wood, but soon returned 


and seated themselves around the banquet |: 


of fraternal communion. The prince 
(brother orator) presided at it, and took 
upon himself to explain to Consuelo its 
profound and touching symbols. This 


repast was served by faithful servants: 


affiliated to a certain grade in the order. 
Karl presented Matteus to Consuelo, and 
she at last saw uncovered his honest and 
pleasant face; but she remarked with 
admiration that these estimable- valets 


were not treated as inferiors by their) 


brothers of other grades. No distinction 
prevajled heyween them and the eminent 
persons of the order, whatever might be 
their rank in the world. ‘The serving- 
brothers, as they are called, filled with 
good will and pleasure the offices of 
butlers and stewards; they performed the 
necessary service, as assistants qualified 
in the art of preparing a festival, which 
they moreover looked upon as a religious 
ceremony, as a eucharistic passover. 


They were therefore no more degraded | 


by this office than were the Levites of the 
temple by presidiug over the details of a 
sacrifice. Each time they had supplied 
the table they came and took their seats 


at it, not in places set apart and isolated | 
from the others, but in intervals reserved į 
for them among the guests. All called | 


them and found a pleasure and a duty in 


masonic banqucis, the cup was never 
raised to the lips without invoking some 
noble idea, some generous sentiment or 


So much happiness ; 


denced sounds, the childish gestures of 
the free-masons, the mallet, the slang of 
the toasts and the vocabulary of the uten- | 
sils were excluded from this festival at; 
once cheerful and grave. The serving- 
brothers maintained a demeanor respect- 
ful without servility, and modest without! 
constraint. During one service, Karl 
was seated between Albert and Consuelo. | 
The latter remarked with delight, be- 
sides his sobriety and good manners, an 
extraordinary progress in the understand- 
ing of this good peasant, who could be 
educated by the heart and imbued with 
healthy religious and moral notions by a 
rapid and admirable education of the 
feelings. 

“ O, my friend ! ” said she to her hus- 
band, when the deserter had changed his, 
‘place and Albert again drew to her side, 
ies that is then the beaten slave of the 
: Prussian militia, the savage wood-cutter 
of the Boehmer-wald, the assassin of 
Frederick the Great! Enlightened and 
charitable teachings have succeeded, in 
| 80 short a time, in making him a sensible, 
i pious and just man, instead of a bandit, 
whom the ferocious justice of nations 
would lave driven to murder, and cor- 
rected with the assistance of the whip. 
and the gallows.” 

‘* Noble sister,” said the prince, seated 
į Just then on the right of Consuelo, * you 
; had given at Roswald some grand lessons’ 
in religion and clemency to that heart dis- 
tracted with despair, but endowed with, 
the most noble instincts. His after edu-, 
cation was rapid and easy ; and when we | 
, had anything good to teach him, he trust- , 
‚ed to it at once, saying’: * That is what 
‘the signora told mei’ Be certain that it 
would be more easy than is thought to 
enlighten and render moral the radest 
‘men, if we wished them well. To ele- 
‘vate their condition, and to inoculate 


ginning with loving and esteeming them, 


spect for human dignity. Still you see 
i that these honest people are initiated only 
into the lower grades: that is because we 
consult the extent of. their understandings 
and their progress in virtue to adinit 
them more or less into our mysteries. 
Old Matteus has, two grades more than: 
Karl; and if he does not pass that which ' 
he now occupies, it will be because his! 
mind and heart have not been able to go: 
any farther. No lowness of extraction, 


item with respect for themselves by be- ' 


jrequires only a sincere charity and re- | 
‘forbidden to all idlers and curious persons. 


no humbleness of social condition will’ 
ever deter us; and you see here Gottlieb, 
the shoemaker, the son of the gaoler of! 


| Spandaw, admitted to a grade equal to: 
filling their cups and plates. As in the! 


your own, although in my house, from 
taste and from habit, he performs subal- 
tern services. His vivid imagination, his: 
ardor for study, his enthusiasm for virtue, ! 
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soul which inhabits that ugly body, soca 
rendered him worthy to be treated as an 
equal and a brother in the interior of the 
temple. There was almost nothing to be 
communicated in ideas and virtues to that 
noble child. He had too much, on the 
contrary; it was necessary to calm ia 
him an excess of exaltation, and to treat 
him for moral and physical maladies 
which would have led him to madness. 
The immorality of his environment and 
the perversity of the official world would 
have irritated without corrupting him; 
but we alone, armed with the spirit of 
Jacob Beehm and the true explanation of 
his profound symbols, could convince 
without disenchanting him, and guide 
aright the wanderings of his mystical 
poetry without chilling his zeal and his 
faith. You will remark that the oure of 
his soul has re-acted upon his body, that 
his health has been restored as by en- 
chantment, and that his odd face is s} 
ready transformed.” 

After the repast, the guests resumed 
their cloaks and walked upon the gentle 
declivity of the hill which was shaded by 
the sacred grove. The ruins of the old 
chateau reserved for the trials avertopped 
this beautiful spot, of which Consuelo by 
degrees recognized the paths she had 
hastily run through in a stormy aight a | 


‘short time before. .The abundant foun- 


tain which escaped from a rustic groti 
cut in the rock, and formerly coosecrated 
to a superstitious worship, ran murmur- 
ing among the thickets towards the 


` bottom of the valley, where it formed the 


beautiful stream which the captive of the 
pavilien knew so well. Alleys, covered 


‘by wature with a fine sand silvered by the 


moon, crossed onder these beautiful 
shades, where the wandering groups met, 
intermingled and exchanged pleasant 
conversation. High open-work barriers 
bounded this enclosure, the vast and rich 
kiosk of which passed as a cabinet of 
study, the favorite retredt of the prince, 


The serving-brothers walked also, in 
groups, but following the barriers and 
watching in order to give notice to the 
brethren in case of the approach of any 
profane person.. This danger wus not 
much to be feared. The duke appeared 
to be occupied only with masunic myste- 
ries, as in fact he was so secondarily ; 
but free-masonry was then tolerated by 
the laws and protected by the princes who 
were or thought themselves initiated. Ko 


one suspected the importance of the high- -` ` 


er grades, which, from degree to degree, 
terminated in the tribunal of the Invisi- 
bles. 

Moreover, at this moment, the ostensi- 
ble fête, which: illumined at a distance the 
faeade of the ducal palace, engrossed the 


Some august patronage. But the ca-!in a word, the incomparable beauty of the ! numerous guests of the prince too much 
i 
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for them to think of leaving the brilliant 
halls and the new gardens for the rocks 
and ruins of the old park. The young 
margravine of Bareith, an intimate friend 
of the duke, did for him the honors of 
the féte. He had fcigned a slight indis- 
Position in order to disappear; and im- 
mediately after the banquet of the Invisi- 
bles, he went to preside at the supper of 
his illustrious guests in the palace. On 
seeing those lights shine in the distance, 
Consuelo, resting upon Albert’s arm, re- 
membered Anzoleto, and naively accused 
herself, before her husband, who re- 
proached her for it, with an instant of 
cruelty and of irony towards the beloved 
companion of her childhood. ‘* Yes, it 
was a culpable impulse,’’ said she; 
“but I was very unhappy at that moment. 
I was resolved to sacrifice myself to 
count Albert, while the malicious and 
cruel Invisibles threw me once more into 


the arms of that dangerous Liverani. I; 


had death in my soul. I again met with 
delight him from whom I should be 
obliged to separate with despair, and 
Marcus wished to distract me from my 
sufferings by making me admire the hand- 
some Anzoleto! Ah! I should not have 
believed I could have seen him again 
with so much indifference! But I 


thought myself condemned to the trial of; 


singing with him, and I was ready to 
hate him for thus snatching from me my 
last instant, my last dream of happiness. 
Now, my friend, [ shall be able to see 
him again without bitterness and to treat 
him with indulgence. Happiness ren- 
ders us so good and so merciful! Per- 
haps I may some day be useful to him 
and inspire him with a serious love of 
art, if not with a taste for virtue! ” 

“ Why despair of it?” said Albert. 
“ Let us await him in a day of misfor- 
tune and abandonment. Now, in the 
midst of his triumphs, he would be deaf 
to the voice of wisdom. But let him 
lose his voice and his beauty, and we 
may perhaps obtain possession of his 
soul.” 

“ Will you undertake that conversion, 
Albert? ” 

‘Not without you, my Consuelo.” 

“Do you not fear, then, the remem- 
brances of the past? ”? 

“No; I am so presumptuous as to 
fear nothing. I am under the whole in- 
fluence of the miracle,” 

s And I also, Albert, I could not 
doubt myself! Oh! you have good rea- 
son to be tranquil! ’”’ 

The day began to dawn, and the pure 
morning air brought forth a thousand ex- 
quisite odors. It was one of the most 
heautiful days of summer. The nightin- 
gales sang under the foliage and answered 
each other from hill to hill. The groups 
which formed every moment around the 


newly-married couple, far from being 
troublesome to them, added to their pure 
transports the delights of fraternal friend- 
ship, or at Jeast of the most exquisite 
sympathy. All the Invisibles present at 
this festival were made known to Con- 
suelo as the members of her new family. 
They were the elect of the talent, the in- 
telligence and the virtue of the order: 
some illustrious in the world without, 
others obscure in that world but illustrious 
in the temple by their labors and their 
light. Plebeians and patricians mingled 
in a tendcr intimacy. Consuelo was to 
learn thcir true names, and the more poet- 
ical ones which they bore in the secret of 
their fraternal relations : there were Ves- 
per, Ellops, Peon, Hylas, Euryalus, 
Bellerophon. Never had she seen her- 
self surrounded by so numerous a selec- 
tion of noble souls and interesting charac- 
ters. The recitals which they made to 
her of their labors in proselytism, of the 
dangers they had braved and the results 
they had obtained, charmed her like so 
many poems, the reality of which she 
would not have believed reconcilable with 
the course of the inselent and corrupt 
world she had passed through. Those 
testimonials of friendship and esteem, 
which partook of tenderness and effusion 
and which were not stained with the least 
vulgar gallantry nor the least insinuation 
of dangerous familiarity, that elevated 
language, that charming intercourso in 
which equality and fraternity were real- 
ized in their most suhlime aspects; that 
beautiful golden dawn which rosc upon 
life atthe same time as in the sky, all 
this was like a divine dream in the exist- 
ence of Consuclo and of Albert. With 
arms intertwined, they did not think of 
withdrawing from their beloved brothers. 
A moral rapture, sweet and soft as the 
morning air, filled their chests and their 
souls. Love dilated their bosoms too 
much to cause them to thrill. Trenck 
related the sufferings of his captivity at 
Glatz and the dangers of his flight. 
Like Consuelo and Haydn in the Boeh- 
mer-wald he had travelled through Po- 
land, but in severe cold weather, covered 
with rags, with a wounded companion, 
the amiable Shelles, whom bis memoirs 
afterwards depicted to us as the most gen- 
tle of friends. He had played upon the 
violin to earn his bread, and had served 
as a minstrel to the peasants, as had Con- 
suelo on the banks of the Danube. Then 
he spoke to her in a low voice of the 
princess Amelia, of his love and his 
hopes. Poor young Trenck! he did not 
foresee the horrible storm which was 
gathering over his head any more than 
did the happy pair, destined to pass from 
this beautiful dream of a summer's night 
to a life of combats, of deceptions and 
sufferings. 


The Porparino sang under the cy- 
presses an admirable hymn, composed by 
Albert to the memory of the martyrs of 
their cause ; young Benda accompanied 
him on the violin. Albert himself took 
the instrument and ravished his hearers 
hy a few notes. Consuelo conld not sing ; 
she wept with joy and enthusiasm. The 
count de Saint Germain related the con- 
versations of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague with so much warmth, eloquence 
and probability, that on listening to him 
it was impossible not to believe he had 
been present. Ic such hours of emotion 
and transport, sad reason does not defend 
itself against the fascinations of poetry. 
The chevalier d'’Eon depicted, in terms 
of sharp satire and an enchanting taste, 
the meannesaes and follies of the most il- 
lustrious tyrants of Europe; the vices of 
courts and the weakness of that social 
scaffolding which it seemed to enthusiasm 
could so casily be bent under its burning 
flight. Count Golowkin painted in a de- 
lightful manner the great soul and the 
artless oddities of his friend Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, That philosophical person- 
age, (he would now be called eccentric,) 
had a very beautiful daughter whom he 
educated according to his ideas and who 
was at once Emile and Sophia; now the 
handsomest of boys, now the most charm- 
ing of girls. He was to present her to 
be initiated and entrust her to the teach- 
ing of Consuelo. The illustrious Zinzen- 
dorf described the organization and evan- 
gelical manners of his colony of Mora- 
vian Hernhutters. He consulted Albert 
with deference respecting several difficul- 
ties, and wisdom seemed to speak by the 
mouth of Albert. The reason was, that 
he was inspired by the presence and gen- 
tle glance of his friend. He seemed a 
God to Consuelo. For her he united all 
fascinations : philosopher and artist, tried 
martyr, triumphant hero, gravo as a sage 
of the Portico, beautiful as an angel, 
playful sometimes and artless as a child, 
asa happy lover, perfect, in fine, as a 
man whom one loves! , Consuelo had 
thought she should faint with fatigue and 
emotion when she knocked at the door of 
the temple. Now she felt strong and 
animated as at the time when she played 
upon the shore of the Adriatic, ia all the 
vigor of youth, under a burning sun 
tempered by the sca-breeze. It seemed 
that life in all its power, happiness in all 
its intensity, had taken possession of her 
in every fibre, and that she drew them in 
by every pore. She no longer counted 
the hours; she could have wished that 
this enchanted night would never end. 
Why can we not stop the snn beneath 
the horizon, io certain watchings, when 
we feel life in all the fulness of our being, 
and when all the dreams of enthusiasm 
seem realized or realizable? 


At last the sky became tinged with 


purple and gold; a silvery-toned bell: 
the Invisibles that night was: 


warned 
withdrawing from them her protecting 
veil. 


which they dreamed and which they were 
preparing for the world. Then 
bade tender farewells, made appointments 
for meeting; some at Paris, others at 
London, others at Madrid, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Dresden, Berlin. 
All engaged to be found, in a year, at 
such a day, at the gate of the blessed 
temple, with new neophytes or with an- 
cient brothers now absent. Then they 
closed their cloaks in order to hide their 
elegant costumes, and noiselessly dis- 
persed under the shady avenues of the 
park. 

Albert and Consuclo, guided by Mar- 
cus, descended the ravine as far as the 
stream: Karl received them in bis close 
gondola and conducted them to the pavil- 
ion, upon the threshold of which they 
stopped to contemplate the majesty of 
the luminary which was ascending the 
sky. Until then, Consuelo, when reply- 
ing to Albert’s impassioned words, had 
always given him his real name; but 
when he roused her from the contempla- 
tion in which she seemed to forget her- 
self, she could only say to him, as she 
rested her burning brow upon his shoul- 
der: ‘ O Liverani!” 

To be Continued. 


RURAL WINTER SKETCH. 
BY REV. R. HOtT. 


The blessed morn has come again; 
The carly gray 

Taps at the slumberer’s window pane, 
And scems to say 

“ Break, break from the enchanter’s chain, 
Awnay— away!” 


"Tis Winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air, 

Of winds upon their battle-ground, 
But gently there, 

The snow is falling —all around 
How fair — how fair! 


The jocund fielda would masquerade ! 
Fantastic scene ! 

Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lovely glade 
Have cast their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 


E’en the old posts that hold the bars 
And the old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars 
And age sedate, 

High capped, and plumed, like white hussars, 
Stand there in state. 


The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
The eaves, the door, 

The hay-atack has become a hill ; 
All covered o’er 

The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 


They sang a last hymn to the ris-! 
ing sun, emblem of the new day of, 


they: 
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Mary brings the water-pail — 
But where's the Weil! 

Like magic of a fairy tale, 
Most strange to tell, 

All vanished — curb, and crank, and rail: 
How deep it fell! 


The wood-pile too is playing hide; 
The axe—the log — 

The kennel of that friend so tried — 
(The old watch-dox.) , 

The g indstone standing by its side, 
All now IxcoG. 


The bustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed : 

No spot to scratch him a repast, 
Up curves his head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
And back to bed. ` 


Old drowzy dobbin, at the call, 
Amazed, awakes; 

Out from the window of his stalt 
A view he takes, 

While thick and faster seem to fall 
The silent flakes. 


The barn-yard gentry, musing, chime 
Their morning moan; 

Like Memnon’s music of eld time — 
That voice of stone! 

So marbled they — and so sublime 
Their solemn tone. 


Good Ruth has called the younger folk 
To dress below ; 

Full welcome was the word she spoke, 
Down, down they go, 

The cottage quictude is broke — 
The snow ! — the snow! 


Now rises from around the fire 
A pleasant strain; 

Ye giddy sons of mirth retire! 
And ye profane ! — 

A hymn to the Eternal Sire 
Gocs up again. 


The patriarchal Book divine, 
Upon the knee, 

Opes where the gems of Judah shine — 
{Sweet minstrelsic ! ) 

How soars each heart with each fair line, 
O God! to Thee! 


Around the altar jow they bend, 
Devout in prayer; 

As snows upon the roof descend, 
So angels there 

Guard o’er that household, to defend 
With gentle care. 


Now sings the kettle o'er the blaze ; 
` The buckwheat heaps; 
Rare Mocha, worth an Arah’s praise, 
Sweet Susan steeps 5 
The old round stand her nod obcys, 
And out it leaps. 


Unerring presages declare 
The banquet near ; 

Soon, busy appetites are there; 
And disappear 

The glories of the ample fare, 
With thanks sincere, 

Now let the busy day begin: — 
Out rolls the churn; 

Forth hastes the farm-boy, and brings in 
The brush to burn ;— 

Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit, and spin, 
Till night’s return. 


z 


To delve his threshing John must bie; 
His sturdy shoe 

Can ali the subtle damp defy; 
How wades he through! 

While dainty milk-maids, slow and shy, 
His track pursue. 


Each to the hour’s allotted care: 
To shell the corn; 

The broken harness to repair, 
The sleigh tadorn; 

So cheerful — tranquil — snowy — fair, 
The Winter Monn, 


FemaLe Curiosity. A naval officer, 
who lately came to reside in Edinburgh, 
having engaged a large mansion on a 
short lease, dispatched his butler 10 re- 
ceive his furniture, and have the house 
put in order. The butler engaged a 
young woman, residing in the neighbor- 
hood, to clean out the rooms and arrange 
part of the furniture: and he assisted 
her himself to carry up a large chest of 
rather singular appearance. This gigan- 
tic box his master had purchased as a 
curiosity; but, unlike that described in 
the song of the * Mistletoe Bough,” it 
did not shut, but opened with a spring 
attached to the lock, which being touch- 
ed, the lid flew open, and a tall brawny 
Vighlandman, in full costume, stood 
erect, and struck out his right arm, in 
which was a wooden sword. The gen- 
tleman purchased it as a piece of curious 
mechanism, and was wont to amuse his 
children with it. ‘That's a heavy 
chest,’’ said the woman, as they placed it 
on the floor. ‘* Yes,’ answered the 
butler, who was a wag of the first water, 
** there's something heavy in it, certain- 
jy; but-there’s something mystcrious 
about it also, for although the key hangs 
at the end of it, not one of us is allowed 
to open it.” ‘* Did you ever see the in- 
side of it?” replied she, walking round 
it. ‘* Never,” said he. ‘It’s as much 
as any of our place is worth even to 
speak about it.” So saving, the knight 
of the corkscrew looked first at the 
woman, then at the chest on the floor, 
and then retired slowly down stairs, 
whistling, to work, on the ground flat. 
The girl proceeded to put things to rights 
in the room; but every time she passed 
the chest she thought it looked the more 
odd. ** Frailty, thy name is woman !”’ 
She rapped on the lid with her knuckles 
— it had a curious, hollow sound — very! 
And none of the servants had dared to 
open it! What on earth could it con- 
tain? Well, it was none of her busiueas; 
so she went diligently to work for five 
minutes, at the end of which time she 
saw herself standing, with her arms akim- 
bo, gazing on the chest. ‘It can do no 
harm to look into it,” thought she; so 
she quietly took the key from the nail 
and applied it to the lock. Of course 
she heard footsteps on the stairs— as 
every one will do when afraid of detec- 
tion in the commission of some act they 
wish to keep secret. Again she regained 
confidence, and returned to the chest; 
she stooped, and turned the key. Up 
flew the lid; and the wooden Highland- 
man, kilt and philabeg, sprung on his 
legs with more than human agility. and 
fetched the petrified girl a sharp whack 
across the shoulders with the flat of his 
‘© Andrea Ferrara.” A prolonged shriek, 
ending in a moan of despair, indicated 
that the poor woman bad sought relief in 
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a swoon. In the course of a few min- 
utes the woman rose on her elbow, look- 
ing wildly round the room, till her eyes! 
caught the Highlandman bending over: 
her. Seeing nothing but destruction | 
awaiting her, two springs took her to the 
duor; down stairs she went, nor did she: 
slacken her pace till she found herself: 
standing in the house of a lady in the 
neighborhood. The poor woman. did not} 
recover from her fright for several days. 


For the Harbinger. 


SKETCHES OF A DAY IN THE SE 
RIAL ORDER. 


[Notr.—The mark O signifies that the session 
of the series to which it is affixed, is continu- 
ous, though their groups alternate ‘periodically. : 
an arrangement already introduced in certain 
branches of steam machinery where a loss, 
would result from stoppage. The mark sig | i 
nifies continuity through the hours of the day; 

, through the hours of the night, and ( throu; ie 
half of the day hours, The letters A, B, &e. | 
atand for persons whom we shall follow ‘through 
their various groups.} 


Suppose a day of May or October, 
which will be nearest the average climate 
of the earth, under an integral system of! 
culture, and the application of meteoro- ! 
Jogical science. 

Morxine — 
4-5 Culinary Series O.* 
Ist Breakfast Groups. 
Series of domestic animals T 


“Io compliance with the cabalist attraction, | 
or principle of analysis, this series divides into 
the several departments engaged in the prepara- 
tion of grains, vegetables, fruits, confectionary, 
bevernges, and (during the first years of ap- 
proximative harmony) of animal meats; with | 
the pivotal rerics of desserts, into which all the 
other classes of ingredients enter, which in the 
delicate and composite repasts of Harmony will 
acquire much more importance than at present, 
whilst the superior skill required in their com- 
position, gives to their series the highest artistic 
rank, Each of these series, in its own hall or 
halls, provides a certain number and variety of, 
dishes, as preconcerted by the Distributive | 
Council, and proportioned to the demand. Tab- 
ular statistical registries, showing the relative 
proportions of material required in the different 
combinations of the dishes furnished, will ena- 
ble this proportion, after a little expcrience, to 
be accurately adjusted. According tothe de- 
mand for the dishes they prepare, some groups 
of these scries are single, giving but one ses- 
sion in the day; others multiple, functioning 
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“A, Farly Groups. 
(Stable scavenger work, managed by hy- 


drants, and other unitary mechanism.) ! 


Series of Florists, 
in service of Temple. who arrange and 
adorn, according to the weather, the 
external or internal Chapel, for the 
celebration of the Orisons. 

Scries of ilunt. ¢ 

Orisons, as the sun appears. 

Series of the Sacerdocy. 

Groups of Templar Music. 
Groups of Templar Florists. 

A B Representation, with appropriate sym- 
bols of every branch of industry, which, 
in ite production of the beautiful and 
the useful, brings man into co-opera- 
tion with God, through Nature. 

-2 A Breakfast for early Groups. 

Series of Waiters, Ist Group. 

Readers, Musicians, &c., according to 
organization of each table. 

B Series of Florists. Groups of active cul- 
ture T 

A Scrics of Vegetable Gardeners T. 
Groups of Gatherers — transition to 

kitchen, other Groups of various cul- 
tures. 

Series of Field Labor ~ Ist Groups. 

Series of Mechanic Arts O Ist Groups. 

B 2d Breakfast Series with their comple- 
mentary Groups of Waiters, &c. as 
above. 

B Animal Series ( Groups of Education, 
(training to obey signals of a unitary 
language.) 

Series of the Forest ~ Groups of wood- 
cutters. Groups of picturesque ar- 
rangement. 

Domestic Series. ~ Groups of chamber 
work. 

Series Laundry ~. 

B Session of Medical Council, 

Board of Health. 
Group of Farriery. 

Series Commercial T. 

Groups Internal, agents of the store- 

house of the Phalanx. 

A Groups External, importing and trans- 
porting. 

Interval filled by alternate Groups inter- 
locking the Series described as per- 
sistent, and by 

A Series Sybilline (. Groups studying phy- 
siology. 

B Practical Psychology, or Neurology, 
Comparative Psychology. or interpre- 
tation of hieroglyphic characters in 
the universal analogies of the king- 
doms of nature. 


A 


during many hours, in which different sections! 12-3 Series Dinner. 


of the same group ulternate their sessions, 

The short session, required by the attraction 
for varicty, facilitates the connection of each 
branch of culinary preparation with its related 
pursuits in the garden, orchard, vineyard, Jaba- 
ratory, and conservatory ; essential to maintain 
unity, and to interlock interests in the different 
departments of consumption, preparation, con- 
servation, distribution, and production. 

The Composite passion attracts the individu- 
ale engaged in each branch, to form a group 
and act in concert; at once preventing the ! 
waste and the collision of incoherent industry, 
and establishing the social basis of industrial 
attraction, unattainable by isolated effort. Anal- 
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„5 


cgous dispositions prevail in the other series,! — 


some of which we may develop in a future No. | 


Successive Groups, variously organized 
at the scene of their laborin field or 
shop; in saloons or under shade bow- 
ers; at large tables or small; com- 


supplied according to order from the 
unitary kitchen; with their supple- 
mentary Groups of Musicians, Read- 
ers, Waiters, &c. 


B Session of the Library and Gallery ofi 


Fine Arts. 
Scientific Exchange — Conference of 
Chemists, Mathematicians, &c. 


Series Sibyliine. 


tł To be explained in the next number. 


wk : i 
T transition Groups - 


posed of friends or of the members of į 
a single family circle at pleasure ;! 


Group Geological, 
Group Mathematical, 
B A Group of Natural History with Com- 
mrative Psychology. 
Sunset. 


~} 


Vespers. 
Series Sacerdotal. 
A B Groups Musical, Floral, and others 
as mentioned in morning worship. 
71-2B Evening Repast. 
A Group of Waiters. 
B Scrics of Drama,” including opera, ta- 
bicaux, recitations. 
A Dancing, and other gymnastic har- 
monies. 
10 BA Social Exchange, wherein arrangements 
for next day’s industrial or other 
Groups, may be formed or modified, 
101-2 Series of Observatory _. 
Series of Patrol _ 
Steam machinery and other series of 
persistent character, alternating their 
groups at periods, as above noticed. 


8 


Besides the Sybilline classes here men- 
tioned, there are in every industria) group 
persons of the most catholic sympathies 
and powers of expression, who attend to 
visiting strangers, or to candidates for ad- 
mission ; these are the true schoolmasters 
who teach as a favor the theoretical sci- 
ence to those already interested in its 
practice. 

Alfred has a strong attraction for ani- 


‘mals ; this becomes the pivot of his in- 


dustrial tendencies, preserving a unity in 
variety. It leads him out among the 
early risers to the stable of his favorite 
horses, in whom, through the endear- 
ment of kindly intercourse, he has devel- 
oped traits of superior intelligence and of 
great psychological as well as practical 
interest. He taimes refractory creatures 
by the eye charm, and it is through this 
avenue that he has become interested in 
neurology, a branch of transcendant sei- 
ence which has proved invaluable by its 
development of concentrated will, virile 
majesty,’ and beneficent impulse. His 
pursuits of natural history, physiology, 
and the practice of farriery, have grown 
out of his pivotal taste, as natural co- 
rullaries where free scope and encour- 
agement was afforded. It has also deter- 
mined his transition into the agricultural 
seties towards the groups of the maize 
and oat; a little sheaf of the latter he 
wears as an industrial symbol at the Ori- 
sons and Vespers. To the attainment of 
unity with nature through his industrial 
tastes, A adds a social charm of friend- 
ship and ambition, for in several of his 
functions he is associated with the little 


hordes, from whose body he is a gradu- 


ate, with honorary distinctions, and the 
prizes allotted to the racers of his rear- 
ing have made him a man of no small 
note. He also holds an office of profit 
and trust in the commercial series, as 
factor for the equine series of the dis- 
trict. 


*Sce Note in next number. 


The rude and virile character of A's 

pursuits have developed a certain chival- 
ric and heroic vein, which renders him } 
rather a favorite with the fair. His ses- 
sion in the garden at 5 1-2, affords some 
very piquant passages de guerre with the 
young belles of the Muss Rose, an 
adjoining culture. We may here per- 
haps discover a clue to his presence at a 
musical rehearsal about 1 P. M., and of 
Laura’s rich color and her deeper tone as 
their voices blend in the harmony. It is 
natural enough to find A musical, not only ; 
because the decided tone of his charac- 
‘ter craves such expression, but because 
music is an agent of great importance 
in the harmonic education of animals. 
Dinner brings him into a pleasant family 
circle, met by pure preference and attrac- 
tion. In the early hours of the after- 
noon, he reads to an admiring group of 
little brothers and sisters, some favorite 
work on natural history, with curious; 
commentaries ‘‘ qua vidit et quorum pars 
magna fuit, and then takes a little pet! 
or two off with him into the field or 
workshop ; for A, like a true knight of, 
the saddle, wears the horse-shoe medal 
on his industrial uniform. The evening 
drama, where he enacts some Cossack 
part, may engage him in a romantic 
scene with the young lady before men- 
tioned, by whose chair he may have: 
waited at the evening repast; and the 
socjal court befure retiring, in the tone of: 
free expansion which characterizes the | 
evening hours, raises the charm of the; 
day to a climax. To-morrow, other vari-, 
ations on the same pivot; and so may ouri 
young Centaur, not ignobly nor ungrace- į 
fully, give his mane to the breeze through 
the gallop of life. 

B, is a physician, — for we speculate | 
here on the first years of harmony, befure 
time sufficient has elapsed for the extirpa- 
tion of the germs of disease, by the true 
medical science, which shall discover by 
a well ordered collective experimentation, 
impossible during the jar of individual 
competition, those natural medicinal types 
of all morbific miasms, which are capable 
of conveying them transiently into the 
healthy body, and causing their expulsion 
from the sick by the same efficient reac- 
tions excited against themselves. 

Preventive measures, such as a scien- 
tific cookery — freo and integral ventila- 
tion — public baths — the novel stimulus 
of comfort, a beautiful sphere and honora- 
ble position on the frame of Civilization’s 
jaded and brutalized labor hacks—the 
exchange by the middle classes of their 
stagnant monotony for a  full-toned, 
racy and varied life-—-and the rescue of 
the rich from the thraldom of hollow and 
heartless frivolity, where their own wealth 
and state are their worst encmics ; by the 
free development provided by the Series 


| fined_as Simple, negative, material, that 
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for every character, taste and pursuit, ! 
will indeed obviate the common exciting! 
Those who take cog- | 
nizance of their life's brightest seasons ‘ 
will understand the powerful influence 
towards high health of all our noble pas- 
sions, Ambhition, Friendship and Love; 
theso may expect in the Serial order, an 
almost daily gratification. Still, there 
will remain a class of chronic predisposi- 
tions, rooted like fungi in the organism, 
which will continue to require the physi- 
cian’s care; and during the first genera- 
tions of Harmony, his office will acquire 
an importance altogether new, siuce he! 
may there aim at the radical extirpation | 
of those evils which he can now only 
palliate or remove fur a time, in order to: 
make room for new oncs. 

In grubbing out old snags he will at 
least see a possible cend to his labors, for 
the means of prevention are now placed | 
in his hands, and the great humanity 
which, often under a cold impassive man- : 
ner, has ever thrown this profession in į 
the vanguard of danger, where horror; 
darkened thickest, wants no higher at-: 
traction than the guarantee of a fair field 
of action, and possible success iu its god- ' 
like toil. 

The name, indeed, of Physician will: 
constantly tend to ita first derivation from 
phusis, nature. His duties will comprise | 
positive sanuatory provisions; calculations! 
of adaptations required by the ditferent. 
temperaments ; medical jurisdiction over 
the stables, ponltry yard and kitchen; j 
extirpation of soda, pearlash, and other! 
scelerata, accursed ingredients with 
which our food is now poisoned; fried , 
grease, with flesh of diseased animalsi 
and adulterated wines, ef id genus omne. | 
The physician's province may be now de- 


causes of disease. 


is— contention with physical evils. In 
harmony it will rise, 1. To Composite, 
bastard, positive,— or provision of posi- 
tive, physical, sanatory conditions, and 
contention with negative, psychical evils, | 
or diseased souls of the first generations. 
2. To composite, positive, integral, or! 
provision of absolute sanatory condi- 
tions, both physical and psychical. 

We return from our digression. It 
was necessary to apologize for introduc- 
ing the name of physician in a glimpse 
at harmonic life. 

B first appears at the orisons wearing! 
as a badge, a sprig of the aconite, chief 
type of the class of inflammatory diseases 
and acute neuroses, in whose cure he has; 
attained celebrity. The sprig may be, 
clasped by a syinbol or a button, such as 
an eagle contending with a serpent wound: 
around it. 

After worship he repairs to his favorite 
garden spot planted in baleful beauty, in ; 
divergent radii from a central monnd, 
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“Where with weak scnsc the chaste Mimosa 
stands, 

From each rude touch removes her timid hands, 

Of as Jicht clouds o'er pass the summer glade, 

Alarmed she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender form 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm ; 

Shuts her sweet eyclids to approaching night 

And hails with freshened charm the rising light.” 


[We have placed the Mimosa ir the centre, 
because it types that excessive sensibility of the 
nervous system so characteristic of the present 
tea and coffee-drinking social epoch, which, 
suppressing the healthy manifestations of the 
passions in highly organized persons, to substi- 
tute artificial excitement, prediepetes to neural- 
gia and other perversions of nervous energy.) 


!« All wan and shivering from the leafless glade 


The sad Anemone reclines her head, 
Gricf on her checks hag paled the roscate hue, 
And her sweet eye-lids dropped with penrly 
dew.” 
[In a coincidence with this character, the 
Anemone Pulsatilla in its medicina! virtues 
causes and cures morbid states, especially of 


females, and connected with a soft melancholy 
weeping mood.} i 


“ Sofa ’d on silk amid her charm-built towers 
Her weed of Asptrodel and Amaranth bowers, 
Where sicep and silence guard the soft abodes 
In sullen apathy Papaver * nods; 

Faint o’er her couch in scintillating streams 
Pass the thin forms of fancy and of dreams: 
Froze by enchantment on the velvet ground 
Fair youths and beauteous ladies glister round, 
On crystit pedestals they seem to sigh, 

Bend the meek knee and lift the imploring eye, 
And now the sorceress bares her shrivelled hand 
And circles thrice in air her ebon wand. 
Flushed with new life descending statues talk, 
The pliant marble softening as they walk. 

With deeper sobs reviving lovers breathe, 

Fair bosoms rise and soft hearts pant beneath, 
With warmer lips relenting damsels speak, 

And tingling blushes tinge the Parian cheek ; 
To viewless lutes aerial voices sing, 

And hovering loves are heard on rustling wing. 
She waves her wand again, — fresh honors seize 
Their stiff’ning limbs—their vital currents freeze, 
By each cold nymph her marble lover lies 

And leaden slumbers seal their glassy eyes.” 


This garden, if we may judge from 
the fond solicitude with which the Doctor 
moves from plant to plant, is as dear as 
the apple of his eye. No profane foot 
dares intrude upon its precincts. Many a 
dainty secret has he wooed from nature in 
this fragrant ehade, while the humming 
birds winnowed the air around, and 
sprinkled him with the Mimosa’s salmon 
colored petals. After some silent con- 
verse with his plants however, he would 


i sometimes fain unlock the gushing of rich 


thought to some appreciating ear. What 
rustling is that in the rose hedge? Chest- 
nut locks glance froin their jessamine cir- 
clet down a Parian neck, and the orbed 
spell of a dark and tender eye meets his, 
as an arch gesture, ‘the symbol rose 
held lightly to her lips, pleads admission 
for this beautiful silence.” A beck, and 
lightly springing over the boundary line, 
his favorite niece is clasped in his arms. 


* Papaver, the Opium Poppy 
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She shares that morning’s watch with 
the fresh flowers, and the lessons given 
thus in love, not only ray their Nght 
through many a rose-hued chamber of the 
soul in its morning flush, but they may 
flutter with dove-like peace over the pil- 
low of pain; for there are provinces of 
medicine peculiarly woman’s, in which 
man’s presence is an outrage upon delica- 
ey, and in which science is continually 
baffled by the reserve and even falschood, 
which many even very intelligent women 
will not scruple to practice, even at the 
risk of life, and under the acutest tor- 
tures. B's isolated gardening is not an 
example of group culture, but an instance 
of the elastic character of the Series, 
which allows equally for the individual 
and the collective industry, and pleasure, 
and admits of all manner of transitions. 
B breakfasts at 7 with his neice in the 
Haydn saloon—a fancy bower where 
they meet friends from a neighboring 
Phalanx come to join in the early harvest- 
ing. From this time until 9 he is occu- 
pied with his patients or with the gazettes, 
medical and other publications, in the 
wing of the library sct apart for them. 

He assists at the medical conference at 
9, where cases under treatment are dis- 
cussed, and the knowledge and sagacity 


of the whole medical corps, if desirable, : 


brought to bear upon them. Unitary hy- 
gienic measurcs for the Phalanx are 
also here discussed. The busincss dis- 
patched is likely to be the morc satisfac- 
tory, that the dividend of the medical 
board is paid, not in the direct, but in the 
inverse ratio to the amount of illness in 
the Phalanx annually. 

Between 10 and his dinner hour at 1, 


‘choicest fruits crown the table and envi- 
ron it; the waiters are robed as Flora, 
' Vertumnus, Pomona, Fanna, aud other 
‘classic figures, and the sweetest, freshest 
‘music, from windharps, flutes, musical 


, bells and other instruments of an assorted i 


‘band corcealed in the shrubbery, floats 
| around, overarching the golden hour with 
tones from ultra mundane life that the 
flower spirits love. Besides the joyous- 
, ness inspired by material beauty and lux- 
ury, and the tone of frank cordiality, 
which springs from sympathy of pur- 
' Suit and interest, there is evident on evcry 
: side a tone of decper and livelier feeling, 
‘as of the heart's floodgates opening, 


certain mystical corps, very important on 
. these occasions, who develop their cabal- 
istic propensitics in the assortment of 
characters according to sympathetic rela- 
' tionships. We have not appropriated a 
special hour of session to this Psycologi- 
cal sect. They hate forms, and set mect- 
ings and argumentation, and are generally 


effects. This isa use which the Series 
will discover for characters now very 
much undervalucd, from our Trancenden- 
i tal dissectors, who pick you to pieces to 
“get at your experience, and discuss their 
friends in a manner altogether shocking 
to the sensibilities of the vulgar, down to 
the old fashioned tea table gossip, who 
‘enjoy their sandwiches and scandal with 
‘a zest which ought long ago to have set 
_the wits of our philosophers to work to 
‘discover its true employment. 

| Fresh from the inspiration of this 
ifeast, B repairs at 3, when the Papijlon 
again claims its right, with some visitors 


which may bo duc to the assistance of a: 


į invisible agents, seen only through their | 


besides his specific duties, B officiates as in whom his interest has been growing 
a teacher in the class of Physiology, ' during the jast two hours, to the library | 
where his fair neice is again among his ' and gallery of fine arts, whose chefa] 
pupils, composed otherwise only of those d'œuvres tho elevation and expansion of 
who have sought lim from attraction and : feeling now attained lead them to appre- 
preference. It is a little band of enthusi-:ciate with a truth and intensity possible 
asts, such as Hahnemann formed around only in the full tension of life. In the 
him while exploring the Materia Medica, ! vegetative existenee which most of us 
and whom he lets slip from time to time,!now lead, art and nature alike are 
as the game starts, in many a new and: shrouded, scaled and mute. 
laurel clustered field of science. These; From 4 to 7 may be assigned again 
are his intelligent hands, they are eager to B's scientific studies and professional 
to show their gratitude for these un-:dutic® since there exists in the operations 
bought, unpurchaseable instructions, and of the mind naturally required by these, an 
it is to be strongly suspected that certain | element: of variety already organized, 
kind offices are performed about the Doe- | which precludes that attraction for change 
tor’s garden which would show, after all 
its affected isolation, that it was the a ears in the material spheres of indus- 
cleus of a masked group. itry. His elass of Natural History at 5 
The Dinner to day at one is a Floral! will be quite as much diversion as a scien- 
feast, given by the series of Florists initific distribution demands. Seven brings : 
their grounds where little round or ob- us tø the evening Vespers, where the prin- i 
long tables with from five to fifteen seats! ciple of the Orisons is preserved, in allot-| 
are clustered about an eminence, en jting to each passional and industrial at-! 
which, commanding a view of the whole, | traction its representation as tending to. 


of groups and occupations occurring so fre- 


sit the Pivotal group with honorary mem- | the divine Unity through some avenue of; 
bers. The most beautiful flowers and | beauty and usc, whilst the tone of the: 


oral prayer, of. the music, and other 
symbols, may change the spirit of as- 
piration which characterized the Orisons, 
for the expression of attainment and rest, 
of satisfied love, in the vespers. 

B enjoys with his fainily the evening 
repast. During the evening he is carried 
off by his wife to the Drama, where 
Frank and Lucy, who have received a 
Thespian promotion, are to make their 
debut, and will be watching for Papa's 
eye. All the children of the Phalanx 
are ambitious to intervene in the dramatic 
performances, and this spirit is encourag- 
ed by daily rehearsals in the measured 
harmonics of music, motion and passional 
expression, because they contribute in 
the highest degree to give grace and con- 
fidence and refinement, and combined in 
the hall of the opera hung with rich 
paintings and flower-festooned, with the 
harmonies of light, color and fragrance, 
make this exercise a symbol of divine 
harmony, interlocking it with the Church. 

At 10 B strolls into the social courts, 
where a knot of his young favorites 
quickly gather round him, and carry him 
quite away into their fresh buoyant exist- 
ence. The relations of the old and young 


‘are in the Phalanx of a very piquant na- 


ture, since the attractions of interest 
which bring them together coincide with 
those of contrasted age, where accords 
similar to the musical of the Ist, 3d, and 
Gth, &e., reach a climax in the contact of 
extremes in the first and the last octave 
of ages between the patriarch and his 
grandson or great-grandson. 

The serial industry is now finished, and 
this little world is rounded by another 
world of sleep, where the voice of the 
nightingale or mocking-bird singing to 
the moon within the crescentic area of the 
Phalanstery garden, some late, love- 
taught flute, or the billowy serenade, 
alone, float through the dream-halls like 
voices of guardian spirits. 

To be Continued. 


A Few Tunas To Avorp. A bottle of 
wine ata public dinner; a short cut when 
you are in a hurry; metaphysics at five 
o’clock in the morning; walking between 
two umbrellas on a pouring wet day; a man 
who carries bill-stainps in his pocket book ; 
just another glass before you go;” taking 
a pocket telescope or oranges to the Opera, 


or asking for a bill of the play ; sitting next 
; to the orchestra when they are playing one 


of Halevy’s light operas; going into a 
church without a shilling ; being the media- 
tor of a quarrel between a man and hie wife ; 
bowing to a lady from the top of an omnibus ; 
and {aking a new hat to an evening party. 


Ilow ro GET ON IN THE WoRLY. The 


ilate Mr. Tegg, the well-known publisher, 


on being asked to what he chiefly owed his 
success in life, replied, — “ To three things : 
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punctuality as to time, self-reliance, and in- 
tegrity in word and deed. In addition, how- 
ever, to these points,” said he, “ I have de- 
rived much advantage and comfort in life 
from being deaf, as well as blind, to all cal- 
umnies and attacks. I have never cared for 
what any one malignantly or, perhaps, fool- 
ishly said of me; neither have I been ready 
to resent real or imaginary affronts.”” 


Miss Martineau. The celebrated 
_ Miss Hariet Martineau, whose arrival was 
last week mentioned, reached Malta on the 
16th ult., by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer Aricl Miss Martineau 
during her short stay here, was visited by 
many persons of distinction anxious to pay 
their homage at the shrine of talent. — Mal- 
ta Paper. 


Lours PHILIPPE’s WISHES AND CHAR- 
acter. His Majesty rises in the morning ; 
determined to regain at all price the English 
alliance, in which for the morent he be- : 
holds the sole guarantee of peace, and of his ` 
dynasty’s surety. He passes the morn in! 
calculations, how the fragments of this 
wrecked alliance can be picked up and put 
together. He foams at the rancour of Pal- 
merston, and weeps over the evanescent 
friendship of Quecn Victoria, who cannot: 
forgive that innoccnt pastime of the rape of 
the Infanta. He summons De Broglie; he 
communes with Mole; he even sends mes- 
sages to Theirs. But not one of these saints 
of the political calender can help him. He 
then consults the English themselves, whee- 
ales Normanby, pokes the Hon. member for 
Coventry, who grutlly refuses to get up a 
French party for his Majesty in London, 
and, as a last resource, he fees Brougham. 
The royal mind being piqued at the utter 
inutility and hopelessness of all mcditations 
and efforts, the noon brings on the cold fit 
towards England. He cannot win; there-, 
fore he must hate. He cannot cajole; | 
therefore he must calumoiate. And not 
even the editor of La Presse could pour 
forth more bitter vituperation of John Bull, 
or indulge more dread and lengthy demon- 
strations of his ingratitude, villany, and utter 
worthlessness, than the King of the French, 
when his Anglophobic fit is on.— Daily 
News. 


Wise Lecistarion. A law of New 
Hampshire, which went into operation on 
fbe Ist inst, provides that no child under fif- 
teen years of age, shail be employed in any j 
manufacturing establishment, unless such 
ebild shall have attended some school under 
a qualified teacher, for three months in the 
year preceding; and also shall so attend 
during every year of its employinent until it 
arrives at that age. And every child under 
twelve must have attended school six months 
in the year. -A penalty of fifty dollars is’ 
imposed on every owner or agent of such 
manufacturing concern who shall receive a 
child into his employ without a sworn ccr- 
tificate from some school teacher, that it has 
attended school as provided fur. These pro- 


‘just what it was that made him gang so often 


part she had rather have the company of one 


l party dining at an inn. 


| blown up by an engine, run into a cutting, 


for his eager and trembling prey; there, | 


visions apply it would seem, not only to cot- 
ton and woolen factories, but to all kinds of 
mechsuical business, 


Laps anp Lasses. A Scotch peasant 
girl said to her brother “she could na see’ 


and stay so late to see one lassie; for her 


lad than twenty lasses. 


Not ABLE To vo Every Tuning. An., 
Oxford student, joined without invitation, a 
Alter dining, he‘! 
boasted so much of his abilities that one of the 
party said, * You have told us enough of 
what you can do, tell us something you can- 
not do.” “ Faith,” said he, “ I cannet pay’ 
my share of the reckoning.” 


A ODirrerence. COACH VERSUS 
Rair. The best distinction we ever heard ' 
between railway and coach accidents was 
that of an old whip. “If,” said he, “ you 
gets comfortably capsized inte the ditch by 
the road side, there you are; butif you gets i 


or offan embankment, where are you?” 


DF Last night was magnificent; such 
a night as might follow after Nature's: 
own Sabbath. The moonlight fell white 
and soft as snow, making the hovel of 
wretdhedness beautiful as the palace 
where wretchedness it may be all the! 
more bitter seeks to cheat itself by luxury, 
and shew. From our window, in the’ 
fifth story, which like a watch-tower 
looks out far above roofs and chimnies: 
and rows of masts, the whole City seemed 
radient with beauty. All the foul sights! 
of the day had disappeared, and the 
scene slept as if turbulence and sin never! 
disturbed its peace. And yet, under that: 
silver curtain, the tragedy which we` 
make of life was hurrying thousands of 
souls to its catastrophe ; there the mer- 
chant counted the gains for which he had, 
sold his heart; there the gambler watched ' 


in scerct ecllars, robbery and murder 
plotted their midnight deeds ; there, with 
breaking hearts, lonely women waited 
for the husbands whom once they had not | 
learned to doubt, and there in cheerless 
garrets children of want and misery: 
longed for death to still the pulses that in į 
better days throbbed only with joy and 
hope! So does man contradict’ Nature 
and make a mockery of God's bounty 
and his own soul! but, Courage! thou 
brave, hopeful youth, glowing with gen- į 
erous devotion to the good of thy breth- 
ren, and to ‘Truth. Not idle is that vis- 


iion of the better future which comes to! 


thee as it were in dreams. Not in vain: 


! the lives and sacrifices, the heroie toils of 


the great and good. whose names man 
cherishes as a sacred treasure. Not in 
vain that Assyrian evening of old when, | 
as now, God's glory filled the sky, and: 
angels cried “ Peace on earth, Good Will) | 
to men!” Though the evil and sorrow 
of this great City” seem to deny it, that 
divine prophecy shall be fulfilled. With | 
a magie more true than that by which: 
night transmutes ugliness into beauty, the | 
light of Love shall yet endow the whole, 
earth, humanity and all its abodes, w th: 


+ Your Tlonors,’ 


‘and 


a perfection such as ear hath not heard, 
eye scen, nor the heart of man conceived ! 
— Tribune. 


Iints to Lawyers. Young lawyers 
often enter the profession with the idea 
that « knowledge of the law is all that is 
requisite for a high standing at the bar. 


i Knowledge is undoubtedly power, but 


the power necessary to convince a jury is 


i quite different from that which ‘comes it 


over? the Judge. It order to show that 


black is white, for instance, in-a question 


iof law hefore the court, a sprinkling of 
; such phrases as ‘ May it please the Court,’ 


‘With great respect to 
the Court,’ The confidence of the com- 
munity in the Court,’ ‘ Learned adversa- 
ry,’ or a reference to the ‘ Books,’ when 
you are morally certain that no precedent 


jis on record, will go farther towards gain- 


ing your point than a perfect knowledge 
of every fact in the case, or an acquaint- 
ance with the law which may have an 


i immediate bearing upon the question at 


issue. ‘The reason is obvious. Judges 
do not wish to be troubled with references 
to authorities, which they must look up 
comment upon in their decision. 
They feel also when no authority is re- 
ferred to, thata perfect acquaintance with 
the books on the part of the Coart is im- 
plied, which is as comfortable to a Judge 
as a good dinner; or in legal parlance, 
‘when a lawyer talks turkey to a Judge, 
lic feels his oats!’ 

In addressing a jury, a quite different 
policy must be pursued. Always select 
your man and talk to him. If he smiles, 
you may venture a broad joke or a good 
story. It makes no difference whether 
your wit suits the case or not. Jurors 


i never listen to the application, but incline 


to favor your side because you tell a good 


‘story, and not because you can illustrate 


a principle thereby. If the facts do not 
warrant a strong appeal, the charactor of 
the opposite party may remind you of 
such a person in some play or novel, by 
referring to which you are at liberty to 
leave the facts of the casc, and indulge 
in half an hour's description ofthe plot, 
the portraying of the particular ercation 
of the author's brain, concluding with a 
slight touch upon virtues in gencral. 

The bar are under great obligations to 
Shakspeare. Every plaintiff is “generally 
an Jago, but it is unsafe to proceed any 
farther, so as to eall your client Othello. 
That must be left to the imagination of 
the jury, as no man wishes to be consid- 
ered black, whieh a reference te Othello 
might imply. Shakspeare is also a great 
favorite, because he opens a wide field 
for comment, and the young lawyer may 
dwell for an hour at least upon the ‘ Bard 
of Nature.’ The Bible may be quoted, 


‘but that is a dangerous practice unless 


some juryman wear a white cravat, or is 
known to be a deacon. Byron is seldom 
used except in Justice’s Conrts. Scott 
„may answer if you are hard pushed for a 
question; but never forget Moore and the 


days of “98, if your client happens to be 


a hot headed Irishman. In quoting, how- 
ever, one thing is of vast importance to 
be remembered, that is, to introduce the 
author not by his real name, as ‘ Shak- 
speare,’ « Byron,’ or ‘ Moore,” but ar the 
‘ Bard of Avon,’ t He who sung,’ ‘The 
inspired writer,’ ¢ The Poet,’ &c. 

After finishing with the pocts, you may 
commence with the tes timony, and sug- 
gest to the jury the illustration of the 
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bunch of twigs, each of which may be; female nature than Fourier. He saw ne tions of the bigot, the solemn whinings 
broken by a child, but bind them together | degradation of woman by the present false | of the bloodless hypocrite ; selfish impos- 


and they defy the strength of a man. 
circumstantial evidence this is very strong 
as showing how the testimony of many 
persons is unimpeachable. The chain 
also, forined of many huks, is a familiar 
illustration, When you have no idea 
ready to express your emotions, clap your 
hand on your breast, or w alk towards the 
jury, raise your arms and lower them 
again, * Unfortunate’ is a title which is 
always used towards your client, whether 
he is a swindler or has been swindled. 
Various other modes of address may 
be studied every day at the City Hall, 
from 11 to 3 o’cluck.— N. Y. Mirror. i 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others? rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reekle ss adventure, and; 
commerci convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every comlition insecure, 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of € bristian principles, of Universal; 
justice and Universal love, to sorial institutions, | 
to cominerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


WOMAN’S TESTIMONY TU ASSO; 
CIATION. 


Some writer in the Newburyport Her- 
ald, taking his cue from the magnani- 
mous New York Observer, recently put’ 
forth a feeble and puerile statement, at- ` 
tacking Association, on the ground of its: 
moral tendency and influence. This has 
called forth replies in vindication of the 
Associative order from two women of that 
town, whose generons sympathies were ` 
aroused by the gross act of injustice, ' 
which they had witnessed. The Editor 
of the Herald in referring to these com- i 
munications, pithily remarks, ** it is rath-. 
er singular that our correspondent who 
took up the cudgels against the Fourier- 
ists on account of their conduct in rela- 
tion to women and children, should find 
enlisted against him two ladies, both of: 
cultivated minds, and warm domestic at- 
tachments, and one of them a mother.” 

Not so very singular, after all. Many 
of the most intelligent, earnest-minded 
and refined women in this country are ar- 
dent advocates of Association. Wherev- 
er the doctrines of Social Unity have been 
announced, they have found their warm- 
est response in the heart of woman. They 
have been welcomed by her, with an in- 
telligent enthusiam, which affords a beau- 
tiful testimonial to their character, and a! 
strong presumption of their truth. From 
the first exposition of Sucial Science in 
this country, it has made converts among 
enlightened and devoted women. To their 
efforts, their convictions, their example, 
the cause is greatly indebted, for the rap- : 
id advances it has made, and the strong: 
hold it is now taking on the public mind. 
Nor is this at all surprising. No man 
ever cherished a greater reverence for the 


‘bility in regard to them, and leave them 


: tions for the sake of a social position, or 


‘ barism, and rejoice in her freedom, as de- 


| ples of Association are so cordially re- 


, the ravings of the fanatic, the denuncia- 


: was indignant at the meanness, duplicity, ! 
and artifice with which she was treated; ' 
he had the fullest faith in her capacity, 
for self-government under a system of 
truth, justice, and freedom; and he look- 
ed forward to the complete enfranchise- 
ment of woman, the establishment of her 
integral independence, as one of the most 


‘valuable fruits of the Combined Order. ! 


Even his ,conjectures aid spec: stations, 
that have given so much offeuce, as to; 


: what may be the possible relations of the! 


sexes, in distant ages of harmony, when 
the earth is peopled with a new order of! 
beings bearing the stamp of honor, puri- ' 


‘ty, elevation of soul, are founded on his 


lofty conceptions of the dignity of woman, , 
and the position of freedom and independ- 
ence, which she should hold in a true or-: 
der of society. These speculations were 
not set forth by Fourier as an essential 
part of the theory of social unity. They 
are not accepted, as such, hy the Ameri- 
can Associationists. They have again! 
and again declared they take no responsi- 


to stand or fall on theirown merits, as the! 
judgment of the true, the wise, and the 
holy, in future ages may decide. 

But they do, with one accord, contend 
for a state of society, in which woman 
shall not be tempted to barter hér affec- 


to gain a livelihood ; in which she shall 
be left free from all external émbarrass- 
ments, to enter into the holiest relations 
of life, as the heart may dictate; where 
marriage shall be a tie of sentiment be- 
tween souls, and not of pecuniary neces- 
sity; where its spiritual aspects shall pre- 
dominate over the material; where iti 
shall expand the whole nature, and not 
wither and crush it; and where, in fine, 
woman, which he has inherited from Bar- , 
signed by the Creator for the perfection 
of the race. Association, moreover, con- 
templates a far more complete, thorough, i 
and efficient system of education, for chil-' 
dren of both sexes, than is possible, un- : 
der the incoherent, monotonous, and un- 
certain arrangements of the isolated house- 
hold. This education will elevate wo- 
man to an equality, a spiritual companion- 
ship with man of which the faintest traces 
only are now visible, but which clearly 
indicate the design of Nature. 

It is no wonder, then, that the princi- 


ceived by many of the noblest women, of 
whom society can boast. They will be: 
true to its spirit, and prove most effectual | 
advocates of its claims. We heed not 


‘shallow dupes; 


' favorably inclined to its reception. 


: old system of Civilization. 
' self had so little confidence in the pre- 


" ‘and corrupting relations of society; he‘ tors may belie and misrepresent our sub- 


lime doctrines, and gain credence with 
the plethorie conservative 
may roll up his fishy eves in horror of 
our progress; and the ‘timid good"? may 
predict the downfall of virtue, from the 
prospect of material prosperity ; but wo- 
faithful to the instinctive prompt- 
ines of the soul, with the delicate intui- 
tion that is nearer the source of truth, 

than the iron subiletics of logic, with the 
| prophetic assurance of a glorions future 
for Hlumanity, receives with gladness the 
scicuce, that promises to realize her high- 
est ideals, and throws around it the pro- 
‘tection of her feminine nature, which has 
power to awe and humble the ferocity of 
savage beasts. 


man, 


ASSOCIATION AND MEDICAL REFORM. 


Itis a noticeable fact, although by no 
means surprising, that many of the most 
distinguished advocates of progress and 
refurm in medical science, are also intelli- 
gent believers in the doctrines of Associ- 
ation. Indeed, as far as our information 
extends, we believe that a large majority 
of the seceders from the old school of 
medicine, are cither actual adherents to 
Fourler’s theory of social science, or are 
This 
is the natural consequence of the mental 
freedom which has led them to reject the 


; theories of medicine which find their sup- 


port in tradition rather than in experience. 


i ]f we once throw off the yoke of author- 


ity, as is justly said by those who cling 
to it as their sole support, we know not 
when to stop. [tis certain, that a genu- 
ine emancipation of mind will conduct to 
the complete liberty of nature and truth. 
Medical reform opens the avenue to social 
reform. The errors, duplicity, scientific 


i : fraud, and legerdemain of the old system 
man shall renonuce the usurpation ove 


of medicine, lead one to suspect the pre- 
sence of the same characteristics in the 
Fourier him- 


vailing medical practice, that although he 
had several eminent physicians among his 
friends, he refused to touch their drugs, 
even to the last extremity. He points 
out the great improvements, which would 
result from the application of the unitary 
theory to the science of medicine, and 
predicts the time, when specific remedies 
will be discovered for those awful diseases 
which now baffie the keenest sagacity of 
the physician. We have recently seen 
an account of a new medical work, by 
Perruset, a French physician, entitled 
“ Truth in Medicine,” which contains 
many striking views concerning the unity 
of the sciences, and the true laws of life. 
The following passages which we trans- 
late from his work, will show the light 
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he has obtained from the writings of| natures, the same worlds, the same intel- 


Fourier, while they present scientific 
principlea which we are sure will inter- 
est our readers. 


side every where, and especially should: 


' ligences. 


| 
| 


‘© We do not hesitate to assert, with | 
emphasis, that the same laws should pre- 


It was with great wisdom, 
that the priestess of Delphi always re- 
plied to those, who demanded of her the 
secret of the future, ‘* KNOW THYSELF.” 
It was, in truth, in this study, that dis- 
covering the general Jaw of direction, 
the law of life, philosophy must necessa- 


lead Humanity, even by the roughest! rily hit upon the Law or Universa 


paths, aud the most painful labors, to; 
the accomplishment of its destiny, which - 
is Harmony; this is a law of Arrrac-: 


Unity or Artraction, which alone can 
give the rule of direction, both for the 
lowest orders of beings and for the stars, 


birth to many important and valuable in- 
i stitutions. It may claim the first concep- 
ition of the public asylums for children, 
‘and of agricultural colonies. In a moral 
point of view, the effects which it has 
_ produced, are no less remarkable. It has 
exerted a strong infiuence on the different 
| political parties; it has spread doubts on 
the highest points of public poli¢y, and 
‘raised questions hitherto unknown. It 
‘has awakened new demands. It has put 
‘in circulation the words, Sudidurity, Asso- 


tion and of Love, like that which was which must be followed in order to arrive ' ciation, Organization of Labor, Emanci- 


discovered by Newton in the material and ! 
mechanical world, and which has received 


A R : i 
the name of Arrraction. It is under limits, we shall show, how, by studying | 
the irresistible influence of this law, that' and comprehending the organization of! 
man, it is proper to conduct, in case ofj 


the Deity has established the creation, ; 
that it is perpetuated in the different. 
kingdoms of nature, and that man, in! 
particular, undergoes the successive trans- | 
formations, which we observe in his phys- 
ical and moral constitutions. Instinctive- ' 
ly, perhaps, he conforms to the tenden- 
cies for which he has an attraction; in-| 
stinctively, perhaps, he obeys the facul- 
ties to which he is prompted by love; 
but, in reality, it is under the dominion 
of this law, that he is developed, improv- 
ed, placed in true relations with his fel- 
lows, and finally, constituted the central 
element of all human society. 

‘6 All the sciences hitherto known, 
chemistry, physics, natural history, math- 
ematics, astronomy, and so forth, are un- 
doubtedly worthy of our admiration, and ' 
lead us to congratulate ourselves on the 
superior rauk which they enable us to 
hold in the grand chain of beings; but) 
they are, in fact, only the corollaries of, 
another science, of another truth which 
governs them, and which it is absolutely | 
necessary should be discovered, before 
they can be fully comprehended them-. 
selves. 

“ Now this primary science is that of | 
Universat Unity, that is to say, the 
combination and fusion of all truths in 
one; a superior, pivotal truth, the discuv- 
ery of which, sought by philosophy in 
every age, would give us the law of the 
varied phenomena of nature. 

“ Life, which is the object of physiolo- 
gy, is every where diffused, under a thou- 
sand differeut forms, and circulates like a 
pure and living wave, like a potent sap, : 
throughout the infinite net-work of all, 
orders of creation, distributing itself in a 
serial, progressive manner, from the 
most hidden mass, from the most infini- 
tesimal insect, to the most elevated being 
in the graduated hierachy of the Uni- 
verse. 

‘¢ The student of medical science, then, 
as well as the legislator, ought to derive 
the elements of their science from the 
same source, for they are both summoned 


1 


at either health of harmouy. 
“ Restricting our plan to appropriate 


troubles, excitements, or revolutions, in 
his physical or moral organization, in or- 
der to arrive, with the same deranged 


action, at that physiological unity, that 
calmness, that peace, which is 

“ Hearth: for the organic man; 

“ Harmony; for the passional, that is, 


i the intellectual and moral man ; 


t UniversaL Unrry ; for all beings and 
all elements of creation.’’ 


FOURIER AND THE THEOLOGICAL FAC- 
ULTY AT LYONS. 
The Dean of the Theological Faculty 


fof Lyons, M. l'abbe Vincent, has lately 


come out in opposition to the doctrines of 
Association, In a report of the studies 
pursued in the Theological department 
of the University, M. Vincent takes oc- 
casion to speak of Fouricr’s Work en- 


ments,” and remarks that ‘* it is the cli- 
age.” 
The ‘‘ Future,” a liberal newspaper of 
Lyons, thus replies to the Dean of the 
Theological Faculty. 
ments’ was published in 1808. The 
science, of which this work explains the 
fundamental principles, is of vast com- 
pass, and of peculiar difficulty. It re- 
mained fora long time, without attract- 
ing any share of the public attention. 
At length, a few individuals began to 
study it; their number gradually in- 
creased ; and, at this moment, it reckons 
numerous adherents, in every rank of so- 
ciety. Jt has converted distinguished 
scholars, profound philosophers, eminent 
practical men, and intelligent artisans, 
agricnlturists, and laborers. Journals 
are devoted to its propagation in every 
part of the world; a variety of publica- 


; tions bring it within the reach of all de- 
grees of intellectual culture; it has itsi 


i 


$ . . > A ` 
‘apostles, its public instruction, its treas- 


by their lofiy mission, to direet the same, 


ury, and reut-roll. Already it has given 


elements, but restored to their normal, 


titled ‘* The Theory of the Four Move- ' 


max of all the absurdities of the present: 


“The ‘Theory of the Four Move-' 


| pation of the Pourer Classes; and these 
‘words are now even in the mouths of 
kings. It is the subject of controversy 
every day, and many, besides the Theo- 
logical faculty of Lyons, deem themselves 
bound to refute it. Can it be imagined, 
with any reason, that a doctrine which 
has obtained such a position and develop- 
ment is only ‘the climax of all the ab- 
surdities of the age?’ ”’ 


THE MOVEMENT IN BOSTON. 


There never was greater interest in the 
subject of Association in Boston, than at 
this moment. The questiou of the true 
organization of labor has long occupied 
the attention of practical and philanthropic 
men ; and the principles of social science 
are beginning to attract the notice of 
intelligent and cultivated minds. 

The Lectures before the Boston Union 
continue to be attended by a select and 
very attentive audiente, on which a deep 
impression is obviously made by the pre- 
sentation of truths, which to many of the 
hearers are now stated in a systematic 
forin, for the first time. We notice 
among the audience, scholars, artists, 
professors, clergymen, lawyers, and doc- 
tors, as well as others, which shows that 
here as well as in France, the question 
awakens an interest among intellectual 
men, who at least manifest a liberal curi- 
osity in regard to its character and claims. 
We know that in many minds a spirit of 
inquiry has been aroused, which will not 
be satisfied, without a thorough investi- 
gation of the causes and remedies of our 
present social evils. A more profound 
view is taken of the reform contemplated 
iby Associationista; its magnitude and 
comprehensiveness are better understood ; 
its rigid scientific character is more fully 
appreciated; and the earnestness and 
devotion of its advocates create a pre- 
possession in its favor. We rejoice that 
several leading minds among the yonng 
men of Boston are deeply impressed with 
the trath and grandeur of the Associative 
doctrines ; and the time is not far off, 
according to all the rules of logical se- 
quence, when they will be found among 
the most strenuous and enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the cause. 

The Lecture, week before last, by 
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Mr. Riprey, presented a comprehensive 
sketch of the principai incidents in the 
life of Fourier, with a brief analysis of! 
the most important principles of social 
science. It gave a full and emphatic 
testimony to the intellectual greatness of 
Fourier, his rare originality and inde- 
pendence of thought, his wonderful pene- 
tration into the most recondite laws of na- 
ture, and the reverent, religious spirit, with 
which he consecrated his life to the dis- 
covery and illustration of the social code, 
ordained by the Deity for the Harmony 
of our race. The Lectnre was adapted 
to inspire a deep respect for Fourier as a | 
man, and a thinker, and it is to be hoped 
may tend to awaken attention to his: 
discoveries, among those who have hith- 
erto treated them with neglect. 

After the Lectures, social mectings are 
held by the Boston Union, at the houses! 
of some of the members. These, as may! 
be supposed, are of a very interesting char- 
acter. They bring together the friends; 
of Association, make them better known 
to each other, give occasion to much usc- 
ful conversation and discussion, and serve 
to enkindle new hope in the accomplish- 
ment of the arduous mission to which they 
are appointed. We trust no one will 
absent himself from these reunions who 
is able to attend them. Every friend of 
the cause is heartily welcome, and the; 


presence of each is checring to the hearts 
of all. 

The “ Religious Union of Association- | 
ists ” continue their meetings in the Hall, 
in Bromficld Street, under the direction of 
Mr. Cuanninc. We need not say, how 
profound and true an interest is taken in 
these services. They give fresh life to 
our movement, open the deepest sources | 
of inspiration, and bind together the 
hearts of the hearers, as with an electric 
chain. No doubt many are present at 
these meetings, who have no special in- 
terest in Association; many who are 
almost strangers to the subject; who are 
attracted by the spiritual fervor and elo- 
quence of the speaker; whose experience 
responds to the sentiments which he ut- 
ters; and who find the living springs of 
their soul touched and swayed by his 
words. Of course there can be no ob-} 
jection to this, We are glad that such! 
should receive what good they may, 
while others will be led to connect the 
discussions of unitary science, with their 
holiest convictions of the Providence of 
God and the destiny of the race. 

. Ou the whole, we have great reason: 
fer congratulation in the present aspects 
of the cause in Boston. We know the 
disinclination of men to look into new: 
truths, which are at war with their favor- 
ite habits of thought, the length of time: 
required to remove misapprehension and ' 
soften prejudice, the patience with which 


the Creator of the Universe waits for the 
accomplishment of his plans, and the like 
patience, which is demanded of his earth- 
ly servants, in their warfare with evil; 
and hence, we cannot but cherish a mod- 
est joy that so much has been already 
accomplished in our own immediate vi- 


cinity, not without hope, that the way is ` 


preparing for a more vast and beneficent 
social revolution, than we now hardly 
dare to dream of. 


PITTSFORD, VERMONT. 

The following letter from Pittsford, 
Vt., is very gratifying, as it shows the 
good fruits of the Jeetures, established by 
the American Union, and the zeal and 
intelligence with which the cause is taken 
up by our friends on the spot. The idea 
of local meetings, conventions, and so 
forth, is good. 


will be followed. Free, familiar discus- 


‘sion in the school-districts of New En- 


gland, on the reigning evils of socicty, 
would produce a great effect, and prepare 


‘the way for the remedics that ure pre- ; 


sented by Association. 


“ Though surrounded with difficulties 


and discouragements, our little Union has | 


thought best to make a vigorous attempt 


to propagate the doctrines of Associa-; 


tion. For this purpose, we have deter- 
mined to hold a series of mectings in the 
different school-districts of the town. 
We commenced these last week, and se 
far have had very good success. The 
school-houses have been well filled with 
attentive and apparently highly interested 
little audiences, and we are determined, 
if possible, not to let the interest flag. 
We expect by means of these mectings 


to get the subject of Association before ' 


the minds of most of the inhabitants of 
the town, and hope to remove much of 
the prejudice which exists upon the sub- 


[ject, as well as to bring some into the 


field, to aid in the Iferculean labor of 
cleansing this vast Augean stable. 

“ We are not without positive proof that 
our efforts are taking effect. The Rev. 
Mr. , our Congregational minister, 
came out yesterday with a sermon from 
Mark xiii. 21 and 22, in which he took 


gecasion to animadvert upon many of the’ 


causes which arc now disturbing ‘ the 
established order of things.” Mormon- 
ism, with its ignorant leader, Jo Smith, 
received the first notice, and as he ap- 
peared to think, ought to be studied as 
giving a key to other disturbing move- 
ments. Perfectionism came next. Pro- 
fessor Bush took his turn, in connection 


with whom, Swedenborgianism and Mes- ! 
; merism received some hard blows, 


there was another subject which deserved 
notice in this connection; and that was 
Fourierism. Fourier was an infidel; 


We hope the cxample | 


Bat, ' 


jand so were most of the leaders of the 
cause, in this country at least. Some, 
however, pretended to believe the Bible; 
but all of them expected to make men 
happy here in time, and happy in eternity 
hy means of merely material relations. 
In regard to these relations we were told, 
that the followers of Fourier differed 
somewhat. Some were for a community 
of property, others were for holding pro- 
perty in joint stock ; but beth aimed at 
the same result, —to make men happy in 
time and eternity, by means of material 
relations. After much in the same strain, 
he closed his book, and looking round 
upon his audience, finished his sermon by 
repeating slowly and firmly: ‘Take heed 
lest you fall.’ He forgot to make anoth- 
er quotation, and in his case a very 
necdful one: ‘Prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good.’ That we 
‘are taken notice of thus in high places, is 
proof to us that our prospects are flatter- 
ing. 

“« We are to have a convention of As- 
sociationists in CLARENDON, on the third 
Tuesday of February. In addition to the 
business, and so forth, of an ordinary 
convention, we intend making it a social 
gathering. UF Your notice of the fact, 
‘will enable those north of us to join as 
upon that occasion. 

‘ After we have held all our meetings 
lin this town, attended the convention, and 
[so forth, you shall hear from us again. 
i And then, too, I hope to give you some 
more proof that we are willing to sacri- 
‘fice of our substance to the caase.” 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


' THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 

Schools and Academics of New England, with 
‘particular attention to the modern European 
fanguako and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RirLeEY, assisted by experienced 
t teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rents] care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pureue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. ` 

TERMS—Fouur Doirars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instrac- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
i Pwreve DoLLARs a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


| Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 


P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
tand ten minutes P. M. Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Satarda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the 
i ham 51-2 tmin. N. R. GERRISH, 
Feb. 1, 1847, Agent. 
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SKETCHES OF A DAY IN THE SE- 


RIAL ORDER. 
(Concluded.) 


SERIES OF HUNT. 

The Hunt of Harmony must not be 
confounded with that of Savage, Bar- 
barous, Civilized, and other socicties of 
incoherence, which aim simply at the 
carcass of the game, and are full of cru- 
elty in their means of attaining is. 

They attain a bicomposite subversion, 


by combining physical with moral torture 
for the animal hunted, and lesion of pro- 


ductive industry with outrage of the sen- 
timent of Unity in the animal hunting. 

The Hunt is an exercise in the gamut 
of Ambition. 
war. It is in fact simply war between 
man and his humbler fellow crentures, 
whose residence he invades to destroy 
them with his resources of strength, skill, 
and stratagem, just as in his unbalanced 
rapacity and conflict of interests with his 
fellow mau he invades and ravages the 
territory of a neighboring nation, slaying, 
scalping, torturing, euslaving, levying 
tribute, as the case may be, according to 
the fashion of the time. The chase and 
war, such as we have hitherto known 
them, belong equally and essentially to 
the reign of the Beast or of Incuherence. 

Ambition, where interests are uphar- 
monized, aims to gratify itself at the ex- 
pense of another, and proceeds either by 
the simple method of brute force, or by 
simple frand, or by the composite method 
of force combined with fraud, and creates 
a discord of the first, second, third, or 
fourth degree, according to the number 
of intermediate classes engaged in the 
service of the stronger oppressing the 
weaker. 

This subversive hierarchy is now form- 
ed in territorial ownership, by the rela- 
tions of landed proprietor, agent or mid- 
dleman, bailitf, tepant, and horse or ox. 


It has been called mimic ; 


i 
{ 
} 


Ja War, by the eelations of financiers 
and stock-jubbers, and speculators, iner- 
eantile or political, who being the prime 
though secret movers and only persons 
whose interests are advanced, occupy, 
like the landed proprietor or the hunter, 
the first rank. 2d. Kings, ministers, and 
parliamentary or other representative ma- 
chinery, tools of the first class, as the 
Jand agent or the forest keeper is of the 
lauded proprietor. 3d. Officers, naval 
and military, corresponding to the dog- 
trainers of the hunt; and 4th. Cummon 
soldiers — cannon fodder, who correspond 
to the bailiffs in the civil warfare or mam- 


mon hunt, and to the hounds in the hunt 
of other animals by man. 


The Savage goes ont to battle, pur- 
sues and kills his enemy and sometimes 
proceeds to cook and eat him precisely 
as other game. 

This is the extreme of incoherence in 
the series of human societies, and which, 
in accordance with the law of the contact 
of extremes, and identity of the first and 
eighth notes of the octave, should present 
a diffraction of the highest expression of 
unity in the hrotherhood of the race. 
What can indeed be more complete than 
the coincidence of the cannibal rites, in 
which the Savage conceives that as he 
eats, the virtues of the slain pass with 
his flesh and blood into his own body; 
and the most sublime expression of unity 
in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
where Christ, the amphimnundane pivot, 
whose hierarchy combines this world of 
human spirits with that of those who 
have passed the portals of death, says 
when giving to his disciples bread and 
wine: “ This is my flesh and my blood ; 
eat and drink in remembrance of me,” 
thus typing the incarnation of the divine 
in the human, and confessing the bond of 
humanity in the most sacred brotherhood. 

In: Barbarism, War and the Hunt, 
losing the simplicity of incoherence, ac- 


quire a composite character, by aiming at | 


classes of their human or other fellow 
creatures, but reserve the young alive for 
slavery, as is also the custom of certain 
tribes of ants. This is a composite de- 
velopment of Ambition, because it acts 
alike on the bodies and souls, requiring 
not only corporal possession, but submis- 
sion of the will of the inferior vo the su- 
perior. It is subversive because it de- 
grades the slave, destroying the unity of 
his being by the invasion of a foreign 
will, and because it embrutes by the habit 
of tyranny, and palsies by the temptation 
to idleness, the master, who loses the 
unity of his being, by outraging in him- 


self the principle of justice. Thus have 
many barbarouş nations become emascu- 


lated, cruel atid treacherous. 

By the employment of janissaries, &c. 
in war, — trainers, dogs, and hawks, in 
the chase, Ambition receives other de-. 
velopments of a mixed character; the 
ends remaining the same, but the means 
becoming composite by the leagues of 
interest between the parties fighting or 
hunting; partly through the harmonic 
principle of attraction, partly through the 
subversive one of compulsion. 

Harmony, which operates by the uni- 
tary principle of Attraction, whilst sub- 
stituting in the allied parties hunting, for 
these mixed motives, composite sympa- 
thies of character and industrial taste ; 
must also operate by attraction on the 
game hunted, on the buman or animal 
objects of the war or chase. It must 
substitute for violence and treachery, shot 
and snares, a magnetic or moral charm 
combined with material interest or bait. 
The Harmonians will not desire the flesh 
of the dead animal, because they will 
abhor all forms of cannibalism, as moch 
as we do that which some Savages prac- 
tice on each other. They will shudder 
at the idea of making walking graveyards 
of themselves. The killing and eating 
of our fellow creatures must ceuse with 
the state of moral incoherence of which 


the living prey as well as the carcass; agit is the expression, and with the perver- 


they no longer indiscriminately kill all 


sion of our organic life which now craves” 


of a pure diet, has been observed by! 
aye ano- -preemimenuy in the case of 
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the peculiar stimulus of animal flesh as a | interest of each individual is to act on! 


compensation for the co-operative influ- 
ence which it should receive from the 
nervous centres of our affectional life, in 
the free play of those sympathies which 
connect us in vital solidarity with our 
fellow creatures. 

The appetite being simply the expres- 
sion of organic attraction, must of course 
share in its health or jts perversion ; and 
the taste which now demands flesh, will 
give place to a more exquisite apprecia- 
tion of savors in the present and future 
varieties of grains, vegetables and fruits, 
in their varied preparations and artistic 
combinations, and in refined animal pro- 
ducts, such as milk, with its delicate 
cream, rich butter, curds, cheeses, blanc- 
manges, &c. &c. may enable us to con- 
ceive of. $ 

Man will develop those frugivorons 
habits which are common to his anatomi- 
cal structure with that of all the other 
natural family of the cheirotheria, but 
which it was necessary that he, as the 
archetype not only of the cheirotheria, 
but of the whole animal kingdom, should 
partly relinquish during the periods of 
incoherence. 

The exalted sensibility of our organs, 
external and internal, sensuous and senti- 
mental, connected with the habitual use 


Caspar Hauser, who is said to have recog- 
-nized by the smell Homeopathic drugs of 
-the thirtieth attenuation. The vile smells 
about our houses and even fields where 
‘poisonons plants grew, distressed him 
extromely, and he escaped this annoyance 
by embruting his senses to the standard 
of civilization, when in compliance with 
the urgency of his friends, he forced him- 
self to eat flesh. 

When the co-operative industry of As- 
- sociation shall surround us with the nat- 
ural and artistic harmonies of affection, 
a delicate impressibility will be as con- 
ducive to our enjoyment as it may now; 
be the reverse in the conditions in which 
the mass of the race live. 

When every sense and every sentiment 
ehall fnd as many adaptations to charm 
as they have now to disgust and revolt, 
it will be desirable that they should atiain 
the most acute sensibility. By a subver- 
sive adaptation, this material grossness, 
the expression of the spiritual darkness 
and conflict of incoherence, eaves us from 
much of the torture which we should 

-euffer from those outrages on our moral and 
physical senses, which characterize the 
habitations of man in that period. Ani- 
mal food, which stimulates the combative ; 
and destructive tendencies in the human! 
as in the lower grades of the ferae, 
corresponds perfecsly to the wants of in- 
coherent societies where the aim and 


others as much as possible, and be acted 
on himself as little as possible. In Har- 
mony, where universal confidence flows 
from unity of interest, it will be desirahle 
that the life of the affections and intelli- 
gence should be uncalculating, spontane- 
ous and reciprocal in the highest degree ; 
a continual influx and reflux, a losing of 
ourselves in all the consciousness of our 
individual being to find ourselves again 
refreshed and glorified in the being. of 
others. These social conditions require 
a pure and bloodless diet. 

The Hunt of Harmony will then not 
desire the death nor the carcass of its 
prey. Rising to the composite in its 
character, it will seek both the body and 
the soul or will of the creature, and as it 
must be the harmonic composite it must 
gain both by charm. Jt may be asked, 
what the Harmonians, whose drndgery is 
performed by machinery, will want with 
the animal kingdom. The answer in- 
volves a deep psychological principle. 

We want to have as little as possible 
to do with most species of the present 
animal creation. Is not this equally true 
of every individual in relation to the 
greater number of characters around him? 
Ts not the range of individual sympathies 
generally a narrow one? Certainly, be- 


cause the state_of incoherence organizes 
these digcords, — places men so constant- 


ly in positions which oppose their inter- 
ests to one another, that as habit in the 
parent passes into structure in the child, 
men are born full of antipathies ; and we 
find in society the sheep and the wolf, 


the skunk and the chicken, of which the, 


inferior types are the reflections in the 
great mirror of nature. But the trans- 
formation and regeneration which the 
Divine law of love brings into the indi- 
vidual soul of man and the collective soul 
of humanity in organizing all the relations 
of practical life according to its spirit, is 
to be mtegral in its application, is to bring 
man into unity with nature and with his 
fellow man as well as with God, and 
under its infinence the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms which now, in corres- 
pondence with the vicious perversions of 
our own passions and societies, yield 
seven-eighths of creatures which are use- 
less or hurtful to man, for one-eighth 
which are useful or agreeable to him, 
must yield harmonic creations which shall 
give seven-eighths of the latter class to 
one-eighth of the former. But God is 
composite and not simple in his method 
of action; the change mnst be effected 
not only in the relative numbers of the 
different characters, but in the nature of 
those which remain, exalting the useful 
and harmonie characters, and modifying 
beneficially the remaining exceptional 
eighth. There are some species now 


existing, as the Zebra and the Ostrich, 
whose profitable relations may be readily 
understood. Harmony of interests in the 
animal kingdom ie finally required by the 
attributes of the Deity. 

By the universality of his Providence, 
which would be limited were the king- 
doms of nature excluded from internal 
harmony among themselves, and with 
their pivot, man. 

By his distributive justice, which re- 
quires compensation by harmonic devel- 
opment and relations during the ages 
of unity, for the subversive development 
and relations during the ages of incohe- 
rence. 

By his economy of means, which, in 
i providing for the various attractions or 
instincts with which he has endowed his 
creatures, requires a social sphere in which 
the greatest happiness may be attained by 
‘interlocking their interests and multiply- 
‘ing the passional life of each creature in 
its harmonic accords with that of other 
beings, and especially with man, the piv- 
otal type and complement of all lower 
natures. 

By his unity of system, since other- 
wise there wonld be a law of harmony 
; for human societies and a law of discord 
i for inferior creatures. 

These considerations are farther sup- 


‘ ported — 
B9 Nislory anc wrasartion which refer us 


ito a period of peace and harmony in 
! Eden, the Paradise of innocence and ig- 
norance. In the first chapter of Genesis 
it is said : 


“And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing secd, which ts upon the face 
, of all the earth, and every tree, in the which és 
the fruit of a tree yiclding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat. 

“ And to every beast of the carth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat: aod it 
was so.” 

No flesh meats either for man or beast; 
and the omission to mention it here is 
both technically and rationally equivalent 
to a disapprobation or even prohibition of 
them in the primitive ages of which this 
chapter treats, ’ 

By prophecy and aspiration, which in 
the purest and most highly developed 
souls, such as Zoroaster, Pythagoras and 
Shelley, and in the more specific prophecy 
of Isaiah and others, point to such an epoch 
in the future harmonies of innocence 
and wisdom, whose law has been brought 
to our sentiment by Christ and to our in- 
tellect by Fourier. 

By the law of the contact of extremes, 
binding prophecy with history, which re- 
quires identity of character in the first 
and last points of a series. Thus the 
scries formed by the successive periods of 
incoherence, in their modulations through 
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Savageism, Barbarism, Patriarchalism 
and Civilization, required a last term dif- 
ferent from these to correspond to the 
first term, Edenism, i 

They are farther aupported by the law 
of progression, since Palæology reveals 
to us a period of animal development on 
this planet whose incoherence was niore 
ferocious and gigantic in its character 
than that which now exists, the age of 
the megatherium and the Saurians,— 
crocodiles of ninety feet long, — since 
which time consequently the harmonic 
adaptations with the animal kingdom 
must have greatly increased, correspond- 
ing to the improvements which human so- 
ciety has made, and which point to fu- 
ture forms in which these harmonic rela- 
tions shall be still farther substituted for 
those of incoherence. They are support- 
ed by anatomy, which shows us in the 
progressive developments of the Fetal 
brain those temporary characters which 
are found permanently organized in the 
fish, the bird and the mamunal, and which 

- by their development into the co-operation 
of a unitary life in the full grown child 
foretype their natural tendency to harmon- 
ize in the progressive types of the animal 
creations corresponding to them, and es- 
pecially to harmonize with man, since 
they represent the different parts and pro- 
gressions of his nature, and he types the 
whole of which they are developed frag- 
menis.. 

The hunt of the ages of unity requires 
coincidence of interest between the hunter 
and the animal hunted, which we can un- 
derstand when man instead of being the 
tyrant and natural enemy of other crea- 
tures, creates around him a sphere of 
beauty and delight in which the simpler 
races of soimals will share, but which¢ 
their own intelligence could not have ef- 
fected. | 

Fourier has calculated the character of 
war in Harmony, where the industrial 
armies wili go forth on the great cam- | 
paigns of spherical interest, co-operating | 
in benefiting their fellow creatures; in 
carrying the reign of Love and Harmony 
among Barbarous and Savage tribes, and 
converting the earth to a garden of 
beauty. The hunt then which, between 
man and animals, correaponds to war be- 
tween man and man, mnst undergo analo- 
gous changes, and in either case, as we, 
have observed, the uhject must be effected | 
by charm or attraction, the universal law 
in which the serial order is organized. In 
the methods pursued, which before caused 
a league of oppressors, we have now a 
league of benevolence among the hunters. 
Besides the human accords of Ambition, 
Friendship, and Love, between the parties 
and sexes which share it, we have the mix- 
ed accords between the hunters and dogs, ! 


i 


‘mistaken ambition. 
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employed in the hunt, and the material 
charm of bait must be rendered composite 
by the moral charm of characteristic af- 
finity on the two principles of similitude 
and contrast. In the first species of 
charm lure creatures, of the same species 
tamed, may be employed, as we now use 
decoy ducks and decoy elephants. 
charm by contrast may operate by 
the harmonic relation between the anti- 
types of the dog, falcon, and others, 
and the creatures they pursue, a relation 
precisely the reverse of the antipathies 
existing during the ages of incoherence. 

For the fire-arm, which intimidates, 
wounds or destroys, may perhaps be sub- 
stituted among other things, musical calls 
corresponding to the nature and sympa- 
thies of the creature. We already ob- 
serve the specific affinity between cer- 
tain individuals and animals. The fol- 
lowing circumstance may give some idea 
of the mysterious sympathy by which 
animals may be charmed into submission. 

In 1830, a skilful Veterinary Surgeon, 
residing in Hudson, New York, had un- 
der his care a stallion so unruly and 
vicious that he could be approached only 
by securing his halter over intervening 
bars. A boy three years old, was seen 
one day, playing with him, pulling his 
tail and trying to climb up his legs, the 
animal remaining perfectly quiet. The 


Surgeon tank np tha ehild and nlared 
him in the manger, when the animal put 


his nostrils to his face, and kept smelling 
and snorting, with evident signs of de- 
light. He was then led out of the stable 
with the boy on his back, and instead of 
leaping and throwing up his heels as 
usual, le remained perfectly still, re- 
fusing to move out of a walk so long as 
the boy was on him, and permitting him- 
self to be led by the halter by his charm- 
er. This singular intimacy lasted two 
months, ceasing only when the horse was 
taken away by his owner. A strange 
gentleness seemed to have entered his 
nature. 


SERIES OF DRAMA, 


We must not confound the Drama of 
Harmony with the Drama of Civilization. 
In the analysis of the latter we find : 

Ist. In regard to the subjects represent- 
ed, tragedy, the high drama, picturing 
the internal discord of man whose pas- 
sions destroy him in their conflicts and 
excesses, the fatal effects of rivalry and 
hatred, disappointed love and foiled or 
In the lower de- 
grees we have a tableau of follies, the 


' stupidities and the frauds of the civilizee 


dissected and exhibited to the crowd who 
laugh with the knave and laugh at the 
fool. As to real manhood or womanhood, 
they are conceptions which seem not to 


The; 


writers, or to have been considered by 
them altogether too visionary for the 
, practical taste of the public; yet this is 
| not so entirely, for if you eeek well you 
shall find more true humanity in the city 
or country in a day than on the stage 
which ought to sublime and concentrate 
it in a month. 

Particular pieces are too far below 
criticism to be mentioned, we find an 
utter want of dignity and spirituality on 
the stage of our day. 

The Drama exhibiting the mimic 
play of the passions and their social ef- 
fects, such is its legitimate character dur- 
ing the periods in which man’s nature is 
cramped and perverted to all manner of 
vice and meanness; and the more truthful 
the drama becomes to the littleness of 
the common life, the more depraving is its 
effect, the more loathsome it appears to 
our finer tastes, and the mure severely it 
draws upon itself the reprobation of the 
charch, which from its high spiritual ideal 
justly condemns this life as one of utter 
depravity, only making the seric-ludi- 
crous mistake of confounding the civilizee 
with the man. 

In the serial order adapted to our na- 
ture, in which the true and beautiful de- 
velopments of onr passions, and the social 
harmony created by them can only be un- 
derstood by their contrast with those of 


the present world turned upside down, 
the drama, in correspondence, must ex- 


hibit the noblest and most lovely types of 
character, whose passions, instead of be- 
traying them to their ruin and building for 
them a splendid funeral pyre, will become 
the wings of a spiral ascension through 
developments of character now inconceiv- 
ably grand, to the loftiest destinies. 

2d. The actors are now a class con- 
fining themselves to that business, being 
merely actors, so that excluded from 
those political and social positions in” 
which the highest life is felt and acted, 
they lack that sort of experience which 
could enable them to give an adequate ex- 
pression to great dramatic positions and 
sentiments, and rant away a pitiful bur- 
lesque of life, mere paint, paste-board and 
galvanic distortions. The lower castes, 
they act only too well for the morals and 
manners of the public, and have thus 
brought upon themselves the condemna- 
tion of the church and of refined taste. 

The actors of unity will be the samo 
on the stage and in real life, and their 
imitative faculties will thus have received 
the education of experience in the costw 
they embody. This talent is widely dis- 
i tributed and very cultivable. Each will 
find dramatic characters specifically relat- 
ed to his own, and it will be equally de- 
sirable for the individual and tho public 
that this sort of devclopment shonld be 


falcons, &c., or their harmonie aatitypes | have penetrated the thought of our stage ; obtained by all who shall obtain the ap- 
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proval of the Thespian censorship or dis- 
tributive couneil. Children will be re- 
ceived into this as into other series, after, 
preliminary tuition, upon suitable evidence 
of capacity, and there will be a great; 
number capable of filling some part with 
characteristic excellence. 

Any one who has witnessed or partici- 
pated in private theatricals, well knows 
how much the charm is multiplied by re- 
cognition of our friends and acquaintance 
in the characters, and the personal interest 
we feel in their success. 

The delicious emotions experienced by 
the family of a lady, now the brightest 
star of the American stage, on witness- 
ing her brilliant debut may be shared by 
half the families of the Phalanx, since 
now scarcely one genius in twenty gets; 
itself developed. A polite and practical 
education, combining with the confidence 
inspired by a sphere of friendly relations 
of interest and character, will naturally 
give birth to another species of acting 
far more piquant than the present ; impro- 
visation, in which actors will ‘show their 
penetration into character by the positions 
they create for each other, and their pow- | 
er of meeting circumstances by sudden 
and varied combinations, pliant to the hu- 
mor of the movement, and affording 
boundless scope for sublimity, pathos, 
humor, feats of grace and strength, and | 
galica perapna -filusane : iene 
are too self-conscious for inspiration and 
improvisation ; the passional poverty of 
our lives inverting the mind to prey upon 
itself. 

3d. The sphere of exhibition. In ac- 
cordance with the moral perversions 
which are to be displayed, we have the 
lights and foot-lights as they are called, 
placed beneath the actors instead of shin- 
ing from above like the sun, moon and: 
stars. They are so disposed here and in 
uther parts of the house.as to dazzle and 
distress the greater part of the audi- 
ence, civilization requiring that discomfort 
should always be the rule and luxury the, 
exception, 

In connection with this disposition of 
the lights, is the danger of fires, in which 
many persons are burned to death. It is 
by the narrowest escape, every night, 
that the dancer tr singer, advancing to 
the very front of the stage almost in con- 
tact with the foot lamps, whose flame often 
rises above the glass shades, do not get 
the gauzy fabrie of their dresses wrapped 
in flames. As if at once to provide for 
the greatest frequency of accident and 
the most scrious consequences from it, ! 
our theatres have generally but one, or at ; 
most two doors of egress for the public, 
instead of having all the lower wall com- į 
posed of folding doors which would ren- ; 
der it unnecessary to lose from fifteen to 


thirty minutes in equeczing through the 
crowd every evening after the perform- 
ance, and in the case of fire, which 
spreads so rapidly among the combustible 
apparatus of these placcs, would confine 
the damage to property. This of course 
is entirely incompatible with civilized 
policy. The problem for the manager of 
a theatre states itself simply thus: ‘ How 
to get the greatest number of people into 
the smallest space, with the least expense 
of providing for thcir accommodation, 
and the greatest certainty that all of them 
pay at the door.’ Itis no more his in- 
terest to provide for the safety of their 
lives than to protect their eyes from the 
glare; to secure a pure, respirable air, or 
a pleasant temperature by ventilation ; or 
to select representations whose moral in- 
fluence shall be elevating and not de- 
praving. All these points are indeed 
highly important to the manager as a 
man and a Christian, but those relations 
he settles at his church on Sunday ; their 


mention is bighly impertinent on any ; 


other day, and they become perfectly ab- 
surd in conncction with trade and business 
matters. 


The civilizees, having no other chance ' 


of development for the composite passion, 
are drawn together in masses by its im- 
perious impulse, even in conditions of the 
greatest discomfort and even danger, and 


whieh domand tha entiua caasifien of that: 


individual sphere about which they make 


the more fuss in proportion as the condi- 


tions of their lives preclude its enjoyment, 
judging of its value by their want of it. 
Thus our few places of public amusement 


are filled very easily, and cheapness of 
‘arrangement becomes with the manager 
, the absolute consideration. 


At the burn- 
ing of the theatre Royal in Quebec, 
when it was announced that the house 
was on fire, all of course rushed at once 


towards the door; any order of proceed- | 


ing by successive detachments, leaving 


: spaces between them which should admit; 
the free and rapid motion of a ran, 


instead of the slow, shufiling press of a 
crowd, although it would have allowed 


them to escape in one-twentieth part of 
ithe time, was incompatible with the ge- 


nius of civilization, since it would have 
required the habit of concerted action 


‘instead of the laissez aller, t‘ every man for ; 


himself, take care of number one ” princi- 
ple. In the press which took place, sev- 
eral were thrown down in the doorway, 
others stumbled over them, and before 


they could rise, still more, until the! 


whole doorway was packed and wedged 
{tight with human bodies, which, by way 
‘of variety, got erushed and smothered to: 


‘ death, while others within got burned. 


So things go. That is no worse than 
happens every day in some other manner 
and some other place. Grievous dispen- 


gations of an inscrutable Providence, — 
long faces, Ohs and Ahs, citizens wear 
crape on their arms for thirty days, mon- 
ument engraved to the lamented dead, 
theatre rebuilt on similar plan, and other 
dispensations occur in their due time. 

People are jammed together without 
the slightest respect to the principle of 
individuality or privacy, and except the 
more fortunate eighth who can take a box 
to themselves, are subject to all manner 
of disgusts from proximity, bad breaths, 
fe. Sic. The stage boxes are in fact 
the only situations in the house where one 
can enjoy the composite luxury of seeing 
and hearing well and having plenty of 
room, pleasant seats and privacy at plea- 
sure by drawing a curtain. Some Euro» 
pean theatres have improved in this ro- 
spect. 

There is scarcely ever a free ventila- 
tion, but the air is so close and stifling 
that the pain and injury of breathing it is 
worth more to a delicate person than the 
| pleasure of the best performance, a plea- 
sure indeed which it very much diminish- 
es. Provisions seem also to be made for 
generating in the shortest space of time 
the greatest number of catarrhs, by the 
‘change from this close, hot and reeking 
air to the chill and the inclemencies of 
the weather without. 

The musical ear now comes in for its 


share of torture,-for four and twenty 
eats with crackers on their tails, would 


make a very respectable substitute for the 
alternation of scraping aud catawauling 
by the orchestra, and stamping, shouting 
and squeaking by the audiences of four 
ont of five of our theatres. 

Now it is not to be concluded from all 
this that we go to the theatre because we 
believe, like the Hindoos or ascetics, that 
self-torture is pleasing in the sight of 
God, and that we shall purchaee several 
shillings’ worth of spiritual salvation, — 
i nor is jt to be hastily considered that the 
lungs of a civilizee are so far pervorted in 
their function that carbonic acid gas and 
hot vapor are more congenial to them than 
pure air; that he likes to be squeezed; 
that his nose is entirely adapted to foul 
odors or his ears to fulse music, any 
more than that a higher character of 
drama would meet no response in his 
soul. No, the very misery of man in 
civilization is that he cannot change his 
nature and adapt himself to all these 
abominations, that he has aspirations 
which he cannot gratify because they re- 
quire such collective co-operation as his 
intelligence has been too small and his 
‘sentiment too brute to effect. We go to 
‘the theatres and other crowded places 
full of discomforts, because our private 
lives are so poor that we aro glad on any 
terms to escape from them, and because 
| here we have, however unsatisfactorily, 
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the only gratification of the composite 
passion which civilization allows. 


The drama is the natural pivot of the ; 


arts, combining architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, the dance and other 
forms of harmonic motion, with the mimic 
life of the passions which give birth to 
them all. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the drama of Unity must assemble 
the most exquisite expression of all these 
arts as the natural sphere in which pas- 
sion shall move. 

It is here that the artistic strength of 
the Phalanx will concentrate. A com i 
posite feature which has been introduced 
in Paris and other cities, connecting the 
hall of exhibition with gardens, where 
the spectators may promenade, between 
the scenes, will be easily developed, 
since the groves and flower beds enclosed 
in the area of the Phalanstery offer 
a beautiful resource. In the summer 
months the boxes for spectators may be 
well arranged in the free air, the parti- 
tions being made by rose trees and such 
shrubbery, and the tiers by platforms con- 
structed amid the boughs of the trees, 
where fancy dresses, waving locks and 
bright eyes glancing and retreating 
through the half concealing foliage, di- 
vert the interlude with faery sports, 
while the wind-barp swaying in the 
breeze above answers to the orchestra be- 
low. « 

Tllumination to any desirable extent 
can be effected by a Bude or other light, 
reflected down from above, or forwards 
from behind the scenes. In winter the 
ventilation may be conducted in the mode 
now adapted in the British house of 
Parliament, which provides a constant 
circulation through all parts of the build- 
ing of a fresh and perfumed air of any 
given temperature. : 

All these, and many other provisions, 
the series by its combination of means, 
distribution of functions, anitary econo- 
mies, and integral development of ca- 
pacities, necessarily includes. These are 
adaptations which we at once feel that 
our attractions require, and in the true so- 
cial arder of united interests caleulated 
upon these attractions, it would be just as 
absurd to conceive of their disappointment 
or restriction, as it would be in the false 
societies based on incoherence of interest, 


to expect their gratification. 
EDGEWORTH. 


Burns anD “Bonnie Jean.” The 


first introduction was somewhat curious. 
The poet had attended a dance in Mauch- 
line, accompanied by his dog in place of a 
fair partner, and in reply to some remark, he 
said, “ he wished he could get any of the 
lasses to like him as weel as his collie did.” 
A few days afterwards, when the poet was 
strolling down the banks of a burn which 


runs through a village, a lass, who was en- 


gaged in the bleaching green inquired “if 
he had got a more loving sweetheart than 
his dog yet.” This was Jean Armour, and 
this the first time of meeting betwixt the fu- 
ture husband and wife. — Dumfries Cou- 
rier. 


Warr a Litrre Loncer. Marriage- 
able ladies are now called « wailing muids.” 
eae a a 

CLose AnaLoay. When the butcher- 
hird has secured a victim, it fixes the crea- 
ture to a thern and then tears it to pieces 
with its bill, What a picture of attorney 
and client! — Punch. 


POESY. 
BY GEORGE WITHER. 
Written while imprisoned in the Tower. 


+ 2 * t * kd -+ 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace, 

And the biackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments, 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her divine skill taught me thia, 

That from every thing I saw, 

I could some invention draw, 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object's sight ; 
By the murmur of a spring; 

Or the least bough’s rustling ; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread 

Shut when Titan goes to-bed; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She ranlid mare infuse in ma 

Than ali nature’s beanties can 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help, I also now 

Make this churlish place allow 

Some things that may sweeten gladness, 
In the very gall of sadness ; 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 
That these hanging vaults have made, 
The strange music of the waves, 
Beating these hollow caves, 

This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss, 

The rude portals, that give light 
More to torror than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Walled about with disrespect, — 
From al! these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught me by her might, 

To draw comfort and delight. 
Therefore, then, best earthly bliss, 

1 will cherish thee for this; 

Poesy, thou sweet’st content, 

That e’er Heaven to mortals lent, 
Though they as a trifle leave thee, 
Whose du]! thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 
That to naught but earth are born, 
Let my life no longer be 

Than I an in love with thee; 
Though our wise ones call it madness, 
Let me never tastc of gladness, 

If I love not thy mad’at fits, 

Above all their greatest wits; 

And though some, too seeming holy, 
Do account thy rapture, folly, 

Thou dost teach me to condemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


EPILOGUE. 

If we could have procured, respecting 
the existence of Albert and Consuelo 
after their marriage, as faithful and min- 
ute documents as have giided us hitherto, 
doubtless we could still have finished a 
long career by relating to you their jour- 
neys and adventures. But, O persevering 
reader, we cannot satisfy you; and you, 
wearied reader, we ask of you only a 
Moment’s patience. Do not consider 
this, either of you, a reason for blame 
or praise as regards us. The truth is 
that the materials, byythe aid of which 
we could, as until now, have united and 
arranged the events of this histoty, disap- 
pear, in a great measure, for us, from the 
romantic night which saw the union of 
our two heroes blest and consecrated by 
the Invisibles. Either the engagements 
entered into in the temple prevented 
their unbosoming themselves to friend- 
ship in their letters, or their friends, 
themselves initiated into the mysteries, 
have, in times of persecution, judged it 
best to destroy their correspondence; so 
that we no longer perceive them but 
through a cloud, under the veil of the 


temnle or under the mask of adenta. Tf 
we should trust without examination to 


the rare traces of their existence which 
appear in the manuscripts in our posses- 
sion, we should often go astray in follow- 
ing them; for contradictory proofs show 
them both to us upon several geographi- 
cal points at once, or following certain 
different directions at the same time. 
But we can easily understand that they 
voluntarily gave occasion to these mis- 
takes, being at one time devoted to some 
secret enterprise directed by the ‘* Invisi- 
bles,” and at another compelled to with- 
draw themselves, through a thousand 
dangers, from the inquisitoria] police 
of governments. What we can affirm 
respecting the existence of that soul in 
two persuns which was called Consuelo 
and Albert is, that their love kept its 
promises, but that fate cruelly belied 
those it had seemed to make to them 
during those hours of rapture which 
they called their midsummer night's 
dream. Suill they were uot ungrateful to- 
wards Providence, which had given them 
that quick-passing happiness in all its 
plenitude, and which, in the midst of 
their reverses, continued in them the mi- 
racle of love announced by Wanda. Un- 
der all their misery, suffering and perse- 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 


year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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cution, they constantly recurred to that 
secret recollection which marked in their 
life ag it were a celestial vision, a pledge 
made with the Divinity for the enjoyment 
of a better life, after a phase of labors, 
trials and sacrifices. 

Every thing becomes, moreover, 80 
mysterions to us in this history, that we 
have not even been able to discover in 
what part of Germany was situated that 
enchanied residence in which, protected 
by the tumult of huntings and fétcs, a 
prince, anonymous in our documents, 
served as a point of rallying and as a 
principal mover to the social and philo- 
sophical conspiracy of the ‘ Invisibles.” 
That prince received from them a sym- 
bolical name which, after a thousand at- 
tempts to divine the cipher used by the 
adepts, we presume to have been that of 
Christophorus, Christ-bearer, or perhaps 
also Chrysostomus, golden-mouth. The 
temple in which Consuelo was married 
and initiated they poetically called the 
Saint Graal, and the chiefs of the tribu- 
nal, the femplars; romantic emblems re- 
newed from the ancient legends of the 
golden age of chivalry. It is well known 
that, according to those delightful fictiens, 
the Saint Graal was concealed in a mys- 
terious sanctuary, at the bottom of a 
grotto unknown to mortals. It was there 
that the templars, illustrious saints of 
primitive Christianity, devoted, in this 
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cious cup which Jesus had used to con- 
secrate the miracle of the Eucharist when 
he celebrated the passover with his disci- 
ples. That cup doubtless contained the 
celestial grace, symbolized sumetimes by 
the blood, soinctimes by the tears of the 
Christ, a divine liquid, in fine, a euchar- 
istic substance, respecting the mystical 
nature of which there was no explana- 
tion, but which it was enough to see in 
order to be morally and physically trans- 
formed, to be forever protected from 
death and sin. The pious paladins who, 
after formidable vows, terrible macera- 
tions and exploits which made the earth 
tremble, devoted themselves to the ascet- 
ic life of knights-errant, had for their 
ideal the discovery of the Saint Graal at 
the end of their peregrinations. They 
sought it under the ices of the north, 
upon the shares of Armorica, in the 
depths of the forests of Germany. It 
was necessary, in order to realize this 
sublime conquest, to brave perils analo- 
gous to those of the garden of the Hes- 
perides, to overcome monsters, elements, 
barbarous nations, hunger, thirst, ever 
death. Some few of these Christian ar- 
gonauts discovered, it is said, the sanc- 
tuary, and were regenerated by the di-| 
vine cup; but they never betrayed the! 
terrible secret. Their triumph was; 
known by the strength of their arm, by 


the holiness of their life, by their invinci- 


ble weapons, by the transfiguration of 


their whole being; but they survived 
only a short time, among us, 80 glorious 
an initiation: they disappeared from among 
men, as did Jesus after his resurrection, 
and passed from earth to heaven without 
undergoing the bitter transition of death. 
Such was the magic symbol which in 
reality was very well adapted to the work 
of the Invisibles. During several years, 


the new templars retained the ‘hope of 


rendering their Saint Graal accessible to 
all men. Albert labored efficacionsly, 


without doubt, to propagate the funda- 


mental ideas of the doctrine. He at- 
tained to the highest degrees of the order; 


for.we have seen in some place the list of 


his titles which would prove that he had 
time enough to reach them. It is well 


known that eighty-one months are neces- 
sary to rise only te the thirty-first degree 
of masonry, and we are certain that a 
much longer time was required to pass 
afterwards the unlimited number of the 


mysterious degrees of the Saint Graal. 


The names of the masonic grades are no 
longer a mystery to any one; but it 
would not perhaps be unsatisfactory here 
to recall some of them, for they depict 
quite well the enthusiastic genius and the 
fertile imagination which presided over 


their successive creation : 
Apprentice, journ 
7 SeCrer master 


elect of the unknown, 


sun, patriarch of the crusades, grand 
master of the light, knight Kadosh, 


knight of tbe white and black eagle, 


knight of the phenix, knight of the iris, 


knight of the Argonauts, knight of the 


golden fleece, grand-inspector-inquisitor- 
commander, sublime prince of the royal 


secret, sublime master of the luminous 


ring, &c. &c.* 


*Several of these grades are of different 
creations and different rites. Some are per- 
haps posterior to the epoch of which we write. 
We refer the correction to learned tylers. 
There have been, I belicve, more than a hun- 
dred grades in certain rites. 


eyman and master 
ana Perrect nestor; 
sccretary, provost and judge. English 
master and Irish master, master in Israel, 
elect master of the nine and the fifteen, 
sublime elect 
knight, grand master architect, royal 
arch, grand Scotchman of the sacred 
lodge or sublime mason, knight of the 
sword, knight of the east, prince of Jeru- 
salem, knigbt of the east, the west, rose- 
cross of France, of Hèrèdom and of Kil- 
winning, grand pontiff or sublime Scotch- 
man, architect of the sacred vault, pontif; 
of the celestial Jerusalem, sovereign prince | 
of masonry or master ad vifam, navchite, 
prince of Lebanon, ¢hief of the taberna- 
cle, knight of the brazen serpent, trinita- 
ry Scotchman or prince of mercy, grand 
commander of the temple, knight of the 


With these titles, or at least the great- 
er portion of them, we find others, Jess 
known, attached to the name of Albert 
Podiebrad, in a cypher less readable than 
that of the free-masons, such as knight of 
Saint John, sublime Joannite, master of 
the new Apocalypse, doctor of the eter- 
nal gospel, elect of the Haly Ghost, tem- 
plar, areopagite, magus, man-people, 
mar-pontiff, man-king, new-man, &c. 
We were surprised at sceing here some 
titles which appear to have been borrowed 
th -anticipation from the illuminiem of 
Weishuupt; but this peculiarity was ex- 
plained to us afterwards and will require 
no comment for our readers at the conela- 
sion of this history. 

Through the tabyrinth of obscure but 
profound facts which relate to the labors, 
to the success, to the dispersion and ap- 
parent extinction of the Invisibles, we 
have had much difficulty in following at a 
distance the adventarous star of our 
young couple. Still, by supplying with 
a prudent commentary what is wanting, 
the following is nearly an historical 
abridgment of the principal events of 
their life. The reader’s imagination will 
assist the recital; and for ourselves, we 
do not doubt that the best denonements 
will be those which the reader will be 
pleased to construct for himself, in place 
of the narrator.* i 

Itis probable that it was on leaving the 
Seint Graal that Consnela went to the 
little court of Bareith, where the margra- 
vine, Frederick's sister, had palaces, 
gardens, kiosks and cascades, in the 
style of those of count Hoditz at Ros- 
wald, though less sumptuous and less ex- 
pensive ; for that witty princess had been 
married without dowry to a very poor 
prince ; and it was not long since she had 
had dresses the train of which was rea- 
sonable, and pages whose doublets did 
not always display embroidery. Her 
gardens, or rather her garden, to speak 
without metaphor, was situated in an ad- 
mirable country, and she there allowed 
! herself the pleasure of an Jtalian opera in 
an antique temple, somewhat of the Pom- 
padour style. The margravine was 
quite philosophical, that is to say, Vol- 
tairian. The young hereditary margrave, 
her husband, was the zealous chief of a 
masonic lodge. I do not know if Albert 
had any relation with him, and if his in- 
cognito was protected by the secret of the 
brothers, or if indeed he remained away 


| 


* For this reason the history of John Kreis- 
sler appears to us Hoffman’s most wonderful ro- 
mance, Dcath having surprised the author be- 
fore the termination of his work, the poem ends 
to different imaginations in a thousand different 
forms, each more fantastic than the other. It 
is thus that a beautiful river ramifies towards ite 
mouth, and is lost in a thousand capricious 
streama among the golden sands of the sea- 
shore, ; 


i 


° 
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from the court in order to rejoin his wife 
somewhat later. Doubtless Consuelo had 
there some secret mission. Perbaps also 
to avoid drawing upon her husband the 
attention which was every where fixed 
upon herself, she did not livo openly 


with him in the earlier days of their! 


union. Their love had then doubtless all 
the attraction of mystery; and if the 
publicity of their union, consecrated by 
the fraternal sanction of the templars, had 
appeared to them sweet and vivifying, the 
secrecy with which they were surrounded 
io a hypocritical and licentious world was 
to them, in the beginning, a necessary 
ægis and a sort of mute protestation, 
from which they derived enthusiasm and 
strength, i 

Many Italian singers at that period 
charmed the little court of Bureith. Cor- 
illa and Anzoleto appeared there, and the 
inconsistent prima-donna burned with 
fresh fires for the traitor whom she had 
formerly devoted to all the furies of hell. 
But Anzoleto, while he cajoled the ti- 
gress, endeavored, prudently and with a 
mysterious reserve, to find grace in the 
eyes of Consuelo, whose talent, increased 
hy so many secret and profound revela- 
tions, eclipsed all rivalry. Ambition had 
become the dominant passion of the 
young tenor; love had been stifled by 
disdain, even pleasure by satiety. He 
therefore loved neither the chaste Con- 
suelo nor the fiery Corilla; but he kept 
fair with both, quite ready to attach him- 
self outwardly to that one of the two 
who would take him in her suite and as- 
sist him to make himself known advanta- 
geously. Consuelo testified for him a 
peaceful friendship, and did not spare 
good advice and conscientious lessons 
which might give an impulse to his talent. 
But sbe no longer felt any trouble by his 
side, and the gentleness of her forgive- 
ness revealed to her the absolute confir- 
mation of her freedom. Anzoleto did not 
deceive himself in that respect. After 
having listened with profit to the teach- 
ings of the artist, and appeared to hear 
with emotion the advice of the friend, he 
lost patience in losing hope, and his deep 
rancor, his bitter spite displayed them- 
selves, unintentionally, in his behavior 
and his words. 

Tn the meanwhile, it appears that the 
young baroness Amelia de Rudolstadt 
arrived at the court of Bareith with the 
princess de Culmbach, daughter of the 
countess Heditz. If we are to believe 
some indiscreet or exaggerating witness- 
es, very strange little dramas then took 
place between these four persons, Con- 
suelo, Amelia, Corilla and Anzoleto. 
On seeing the handsome tenor appear un- 
expectedly upon the stage of the opera 
at Bareith, the young baroness fainted. 
No one thought of remarking the coin- 


cidence; but Corilla’s lynx-cye had 
caught upon the brow of the tenor a pe- 
' culiar expression of satisfied vanity. IIe! 
had failed in his passage of efect; the 
court, absorbed by the indisposition of 
ithe young baroness, had not encouraged | 
the singer; and instead of cursing be- 
tween his teeth, as he always did in such! 
cases, he had upon his lips a smilo of 
triumph which was by no means equivo-. 
ical. 

“ Here,” said Corilla in a stifled voice ` 
to Consuelo, as she re-entered the wing, 
‘it is neither you nor me whom he loves; . 
jt is that lite fool who has just made a: 
scene for him. Do you know her? Who; 
is she?” 

“J do not know,” replied Consuelo, 
who had remarked nothing ; ‘but J can 
assure you that he thinks neither of her, ; 
nor of you, nor of me.” 

s Of whom then, in that case?’ 

“ Himself, a? solito !™ replied Conauc- 
lo, with a smile. i 

The chronicle adds that the next morn- 
ing Consuelo was called into a retired 
grove of the residence to converse with 
the baroness Amelia, pretty much as fol- , 
lows: “I know all!” said the latter 
with an irritated air, before allowing Con- 
suelo to open her mouth; ‘it ie you 
whom he loves! it is you, unhappy 
scourge of my life, who have deprived 


N 


me of Albert's heart and of his!” 


** His, madam? I do not know —” 
t Do not dincomblo, 


you; you aro his mistress, you were so 
at Venice, you are so still.” 

“ Jt isan infamous calumny, or a sup- 
position unworthy of you, madam.” 

“Tt is the truth, I tell you. He con- 
fessed it to me last night.” 

**Last night! O! madam, what do 
you tell me?” cried Consuelo, blushing 
with shame and sorrow. Amelia burst: 
into tears, and when the good Corsuelo 
had succeeded in calming her jealousy, 
she beeame in spite of herself the confi- 
dant of that unhappy passion. Amelia 
had scen Anzoleto sing upon the stage at 
Prague; she had been intoxicated by his 
beauty and his success. Understanding 
nothing of music, she had unhesitatingly 
taken him for the first singer in the 
world, especially as he had a remarkable 
success at Prague. She had sent for 
him as a master of singing, and while 
her poor father, old baron Frederick, par- 
alyzed by inaction, slept in his arm-chair, 
dreaming of hounds in fury and wild; 
boars at bay, she had fallen a victim to 
seduction. Ennui and vanity had impell- 
ed her to her ruin. Anzoleto, flattered į 
by this illustrious conquest, and wishing i 
to make himself notorious by a scandal, 
' had persuaded her that she had the mate- ; 
rial to become the greatest cantatrice of 
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j the age, that an artist's life was paradise 
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upon earth, and that she could do nothing 


better than run away with him in order 


to make her debut at Haymarket, in Han- 
del's operas. Amelia had at first reject- 


ed with horror the idea of abandoning 


her old father; but at the moment when 
Anzoleto left Prague, pretending a des- 
pair which le did not experience, she 
had yiclded to a kind of vertigo, she had 
fled with him. l 

Her intoxication had not been of long 
duration; Anzoleto’s insolence and the 
brutality of his manners, when he no 
longer played the character of seducer, 
had restored her to herself. It was there- 
fore with a kind of joy that, three months 
after her flight, she had been arrested at 
Hamburg and reconducted to Prussia, 
where, at the request of the Rudolstadts 
of Saxony, she had been mysteriously 
incarcerated at Spandaw ; but the pen- 
ance had been too long and too severe. 
Amelia had become disgusted with re- 
pentance ag speedily as with passion, 
She had sighed for liberty, the comforts 
of life, and the consideration of her rank, 
of which she had been so suddenly and 
so cruelly deprived. In the midst of her 
personal sufferings, she had hardly felt 
sorrow at the loss of her father. On 
learning that she was free, she had at 
last comprehended all the misfortunes 
which had befallen her family; bat not 
daring to return to tife canoness, and 
fearing the bitter ennui of a life of re- 


rrimanda and lectures, she had implored 
the protection of the margravine of Ba- 


reith: and the princess de Culmbach, 
then at Dresden, had undertaken to con- 
duct her to her relative. In that philo- 
sophical and frivolous court she found the 
amiable folerance which fashionable vices 
then made the only virtue of the future. 
But on again seeing Anzoleto, she at 
once experienced the diabolical ascendan- 
ey which he knew how to exercise upon 
women, and against which the chaste 
Consuelo herself had so many struggles 
to sustain. Fear and sorrow had at first 
struck her to the heart; but after her 
fainting fit, having gone alone by night 
into the gardens to take the air, she had 
met him, emboldened by her emotion, 
and his imagination excited by the obsta- 
eles which had arisen between them: 
Now she again loved him, she blushed at 
it, she was terrified at it, and she con- 
fessed her faults to her former music-mis- 
tress with a mixture of feminine modesty 
and of philosophical cynicism. 

Tt appears certain that Consuelo knew 
how to find the road to her heart by fer- 
vent exhortation, and that she induced 
her to return to Giant's castle, in order 
there in retreat to extinguish her danger- 
ous passion, and to watch over the declin- 
ing days of her aged aunt. 

After this adventure, Barcith was no 
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longer an endurable ‘abode for Consuelo. 
The stormy jealousy of Corilla, who, al- 
ways foolish and always good at heart, 
accused her with grossness and threw 
herself at her feet a moment afterwards, 
singularly wearied her. On his side An- 
zoleto, who had imagined he could 
avenge himself for her disdain by feign- 
ing passion for Amelia, did not forgive 
her for having withdrawn the young bar- 
oness from danger. He played her a 
thousand bad turns, such as to make her 
miss all her entrances upon the stage, to 
take means in the midst of a duo to con- 
fuse her, and hy his own aplomb to cause 
an ignorant public to believe that it was 
she who was in fault. If she had a 
scene to play with him, he went to the 
right instead of going to the left, tried to 
make her fall, or compelled her to entan- 
gle herself among the supernumeraties. 
These wicked tricks failed before Con- 
suelo’s calmness and presence of mind; 
but -she was less stoical when she per- 
ceived that he spread the most unworthy 
calumnies respecting her, and that he 
was listened to by those idle great lords 
in whose eyes a virtuous actress was a 
phenomenon the existence of which they 
coald not admit, or which it was at Jeast 
too fatiguing to respect. She saw Jiber- 
tines of every age and every rank hecome 
bold with her, and refusing to believe in 
the sincerity of her resistance, unite with 
Anzoleto in defaming and dishonoring 


geance and ferocious spite. 

These cruel and miserable persecutions 
were but the beginning of a long martyr- 
dom which the unfortunate prima donna 
heroically endured throughout her whole 
theatrical career. Every time she met 
Anzoleto, he occasioned her a thousand 
troubles, and it is sad to say that she met 
more than one Anzoleto in her life.— 
Other Corillas tormented her with their 
envy and their malevolence, more or less 
perfidions or brutal; and of al} these ri- 
vals, the first was still the least wicked 
and the most capable of a good impulse 
of the heart. But whatever may be 
said of the wickedness and the jealous 
vanity of the theatre, it was Consuelo’s 
experience that when their vices entered 
the heart of a man they degraded him 
still more and rendered: him more unwor- 
thy of his part in humanity. Arrogant 
and debauched lords, the managers of 
theatres and news-writers, also depraved 
by contact with so much pollution; fine 
ladies, curions and fanciful protectresses, 
quick to intrude, but soon irritated at find- 
ing in a girl of that class more virtue 
than they had or wished to have; finally, 
the public, often ignorant, almost always 


i Persev ering and faithful i in art asin dover 
she was never rebuffed, and pursued her 
career, always growing in the science of: 


. - . “as t 
music as in the practice of virtue; failing ; 


often in the thorny pursuit of success, 


rising often also by justly deserved tri- 
the ' 


umphs, remaining, in spite of all, 
priestess Of art, better than Porpora him- 
self understood it, and deriving constant- 
ly new strength from her religious faith, 


immense consolations from the ardent: 


and devoted love of her husband. 

The life of that husband, though par- 
allel with hers, for he accompanied her 
in all her journeys, is enveloped in thick- 
er clouds. It may be presumed that he: 
did not make himself the slave of hia 
wife's fortune, and that he did not give 
himself up to the part of book-keeper of 
the reccipts and expenses of her profes- 
sion. Consuelo’s profession -was more- 
over but little lucrative to her. The 
public did not then recompense artists 
with the prodigious munificence which 
distinguishes our times. Artists were 


enriched principally by the gifts of prin-: 


ces and the great, and those women who 


knew how to take advantage of their po-| 


sition even then accumulated treasures ; 
but chastity and disinterestedness are the 
greatest enemies of the fortune of a 
woman of the stage. Consuelo had 
many triumphs of esteem, some of enthu- 
siasm, when by chance the perversity of 
those immediately about her did not in- 
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which originated them? The French 
revolution replies with energy in the af- 
firmative.. Still the Muropean conspiracy 
of Iluminism and the gigantic concep- 
tions of Weishaupt also show that the 
divine dream of the Saint Graal had not 
ecased to agitate German minds thirty 
years later, in spite of the dispersion or 
the defection of the first adepts. 

We are informed by some old news- 
papers that the Porporina sang with great 
eclat at Paris in the operas of Pergolese ; 
at London in the oratorios and operas of 
Handel; at Madrid with Farinelli; at 
Dresden with the Faustina and the Min- 
i gotti; at Venice, at Rome and at Naples, 
in the operas and church-music of Por- 
pora and other great masters. 

All Albert's proceedings are unknown 
to us. Some billets of Consuelo to 
Trenck or to Wanda display to us that 
mysterious personage full of faith, of 
confidence, of activity, and enjoying, 
more than any other man, great clearness 
in his thoughts, up to an epoch at which 
authenticated documents entirely fail us. 
This is what las been related, in a cer- 
tain group of persons nearly all dead at 
this day, of Consuclo’s last appearance 
upon the stage. 

It was at Vienna, toward 1760. The 
cantatrice might be about thirty; she 
was, they say, more beautiful than in her 
‘early youth. A pure life, habits of moral 
calmness and physical sobricty had pre- 


—ouTrrch between Neamt the jserved her in all the power of her grace 


true public ; but she had no triumph of; 


gallantry, and infamy did not crown her 
with diamonds and with millions. Her 
laurels remained without a stain and 
werc not thrown to her upon the stage 


by interested hands. After ten years of, 
labor and journeys, she was not morc: 


and of her talent. Some beautiful chil- 
dren accompanied her; but her husband 
was not known, though fame published 
that she had one and that she had been 
unchangeably faithful to him. Porpora, 
after having made zeveral journeys into 
Italy, had returned to Vienna and pro- 


tich than at the time of her departure ; ' duced a new opera at the imperial theatre. 


she had not known how to speculate, and į 
moreover, she had not wished to,— two 
conditions without which riches do not 
overtake, in spite of themselves, laborers 
of any class. 
hoarded the often contested product of 
her labors, she had constantly employed 
it in good works; and in a life secretly 
devoted to a constant propagandism, her 
resources had pot even been always suf- 
ficient; the central government of the 
‘Invisibles ° had sometimes supplied the 
deficiency. 

What was the real success of the ar- 
dent and indefatigable pilgrimage which 
Albert and Consuelo pursued through 
France, Spain, England and Italy? 
There was nothing manifest to the world, 
and I think we must refer to twenty 
years later in order to find, by induction, 
the action of the secret societies in the 


ungrateful or partial, these were so many | history of the eighteenth century. Did 


enemies against whom Liverani’s austere 
wife had to contend in unceasing sorrows. 


those societics produce more effect in 
France than in the bosom of Gormany 


Besides, she had not: 


The twenty last ycars of this master are 
so unknown that we have not been able 
to find the name of this last work in any 
of his biographics. We only know that 
the Porporina filled the principal part in 
it with an undisputed success, and drew 
tears from the whole court. The em- 
press deigned to be satisfied. But during 
the night a check followed this triumph; 
the Porporina received from some invisi- 
ble messenger tidings which filled her 
with horror and consternation. At seven 
in the morning, that is at the moment 
when the empress was to be notified by 
the faithful valet who was called her 
majesty’s floor-scrubber, (inasmuch as 
his duty was to open the blinds, kindle 
the fire and dust the chamber while her 
majesty woke by degrees,) the Porporina, 
having gained all the keepers of the 
sacred passages by the power ‘of gold and 
the force of eloquence, presented herself 
at the very door of the august sleeping 


chamber. 
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‘My friend,” said she to the scrubber, ‘ before witnesses, and that she could bea 
“it is necessary that I should throw my- ‘great queen and a great woman even toj 
The life ; her valet de chambre. 
of an honest man is in danger, the honor: 


self at the feet of the empress. 
of a family is compromised. 


days, if I do not sce her majesty this very 
instant. I know that you are incorrupti- 
ble, but I know also that you are a gen- 
erous and magnanimous man. 
one says so; you have obtained favors 


which the proudest courtiers did not dare | 


to solicit.” 


“ Goodness of Heaven! is it 


his hands and letting falt his feather- 
broom. 

“ Karl! ” cried Consuelo in her turn; 
tt thanks, O my God! I am saved. Al- 
bert has a good angel even in this pal- 
ace.” 

t Albert? Albert?” returned Karl, 
stis it he who is in danger? In that 
case, enter quickly, signora, even though 
I should be dismissed, and God knows 


do some good in it, and I serve our holy 
cause better than I have yet been able to 
do elsewhere. But Albert! The em- 
press is a good woman when she does not 
govern,” added he in a low voice. 
“ Enter, you will be supposed to have 
preceded me. Let the blame fall upon 
those scamps of valets who are not wor- 
thy to serve a queen, for they tell ber 
nothing but lies.” 


Consuelo entered, and the empress, on : 


opening her heavy eyes, saw her kneel- 
ing as if prostrate at the foot of her bed. 
“ Who is that?’ cried Maria-Theresa, 
draping the bed-covering over her shoul- 
ders with an accustomed majesty which 


had in it nothing affected, and rising, as, 


proud, as formidable in her night-cap and 
apon her pillow, as if she had been seat- 
ed on the throne, with the crown on her 
head and the sword by her side. 

“ Madam,” replied Consuelo, ‘it is a 


humble subject, an unfortunate mother, a: 


despairing wife, who, on her knees asks 
of you the life and liberty of her hus- 
band.” 

At this moment Karl entered, feigning 
a great surprise. 

“ Unhappy!” cried he, pretending 
horror and fury, ‘ who has allowed you 
to enter?!” 

“I compliment you, Karl,” said the 
empress, “on your vigilance and fidelity. 
Never before did such a thing happen in 
my life, as to be awakened with a start 
by such insolence.” 

© Let your majesty but say the word,” 
returned Karl boldly, ‘‘and I kill this 
woman before your eyes.” 

Karl knew the empress well; he knew 


that she liked to perform deeds of mercy | 


Every | 


you! 
whom { at last see once more, O my dear. 
mistress!’ cried the scrubber clasping . 


A great: with a smile that was at once majestic 
crime will perhaps be committed in a few'and maternal. ‘Retire and allow this 
' 

_poor weeping woman to speak. 


,demned to perpetual imprisonment, to 
, death perhaps at this moment.” 


i I educate in virtue, 


jer been separated," resumed the sup- 


‘ pliant,’? is now at Prague, and, I know 
that I should regret my place, for I can} 


„being in fine an intriguer, a spy; arrested 


s&t That is too much zeal! ’’ replied she, 


I am 
uot in danger from any of my subjects. i 
What do you wish, madam? But it is} 
you, my beantiful Porporina! You will 
ruin your voice if you sob in that man- 
ner.”? 

t Madam,” replied Consuelo, ‘* J was 
married before the Catholic church ten, 
years since. I have not a single fault 
against honor with which to reproach 
myself. I have legitimate children whom 
I dare therefore —”’ 

“In virtue, I know,” said the empress, 
‘but notin religion. You are chaste I 
have been told, but you never go to 
charch. Still, speak. What misfortune 
has befallen yout ” 

** My hushand, from whom I have nev- 


not by what infernal machination, has 
been arrested, thrown into a dungeon, 
accused of wishing to take a name and 
title which do not belong to him; of 
wishing to despoil an “inheritance; of 


on this ground of high treason, and con- 


“ At Prague? an impostor?” said the 
empress calmly. “F have a story like 
that in the reports of my secret police. 
What is your husband's name? for you 
cantatrices do not bear the names of your 
husbands.” í 

t His name is Liverani.” 

“ That is it. Well, my child, I ami 
grieved to know that you are married to 
such a wretch. That Liverani is in fact 
a chevalier d’industrie, or a crazy man, 
who, owing to a perfect resemblance, 
wishes to pass for a count de Rudolstadt 
who died ten years since, as has been 
ascertained. He presented himself as 
such to an old canoness de Rudolstadt, 
whose nephew he dares to call himself, 
and whose inheritance he would certainly 
have obtained, if, at the moment of mak- 
ing her will in his favor, the poor lady, 
who had fallen into second childhood, 
had not been delivered from his arts by 
well-intentioned persons devoted to the 
family. He was arrested, which was 
right. I can conceive your sorrow, but 
cannot remedy it. The trial must pro- 
ceed. If it be decided that this man, as 
I wish to believe, is insane, he will be 
placed in a hospital, where you can see 
him and nurse him. But if he be only a 
swindler, as I fear, it will be necessary to 
restrain him a little more severely, in 
order to prevent his disturbing the pos-, 


sessions of the true heiress of Rudolstadt, 
a baroness Amelia, who, after some 
youthful errors, is on the point of boing 
married to one of my officers. I like to 
persuade myself, mademoiselle, that you 
are ignorant of your husband's conduct, 
and that you are under an illusion re- 
specting his character: otherwise, I 
should consider your’ importunities as 
very much misplaced. But I pity you 
too much to wish to humiliate you; you 
can retire.” 

Consuelo saw that she had nothing to 
hope, and that by endeavoring to estab- 
lish the identity of Liverani with Albert 
de Rudolstadt, she would render his 
cause more and more unfavorable. She 
rose and walked towards the door, pale, 
and ready to faint. Maria Theresa, who 
followed her with a scrutinizing eye, had 
pity on her, and recalling her: ‘“ You 
are much to he pitied,” said she to her, 
in a more sympathizing voice. ‘ All 
this is not your fault, I am convinced. 
Be calm, and take care of yourself. The 
matter shall be conscientiously examined ; 
and, if your husband does not wish to 
destroy himself, I will so arrange that he 
shall be adjudged insane. If you can 
cummunicate with him, give him so to 
understand. That is my advice.” 

“I will follow it, and I bless your 
majesty. But’without your protection I 
can do nothing. My husband is impris- 


oned at Prague, and Iam engaged at the 
IMperial Wiese vf Vicune., If yvur maj- 


esty does not deign to grant me a congé, 
and to give me an order that I may com- 
municate with my husband, who is au 
secret —_—’? 

‘*You ask a great deal! I do not 
know if M. de Kaunitz will be willing to 
grant you that congé, and if it will be 
possible to fill your place at the theatre. 
We will see about it in a few days.” 

s In a few days! ’’ cried Consuelo, re- 
covering her courage. “But in a few 
days it will be too late! I must depart 
on the very instant ! ” 

‘t That is enough,” said the empress. 
‘ Your persistance will be injurious to 
you, if you display it before judges less 
indulgent than I am. Go, mademoi- 
selle.” 

Consuelo ran to the canon * * * and 
entrusted her children to his care, inform- 
ing him that sho was going away, and 
did not know the duration of ler abeence. 
“If you leave us for a long while, so 
much the worse!” replied the good old 
man. ‘As to the children I am not sor- 
ry. They shall be thoronghly educated, 
and will be company for Angela, who 
gets rather tired with me.” 

‘*Listen!’? replied Consuelo, who 
could not restrain her tears, after having 
clasped her children for the last time to 
her heart; ‘‘ do not tell them that my ab- 
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sence will be long, but know that it may: 
be eternal. Iam, perhaps, about to un-, 
dergo sorrows from which I may not re- 
cover, unless God performs a miracle in | 
my favor; pray to him for me, and teach! 
my children to pray.” 

The good canon did not try to draw | 
her secret from her; but as his peaceful 
and nonchalant mind did not easily admit 
the idea of a misfortune without remedy, 
he tried to console her. Seeing that he} 
did not succeed in restoring hope to her, 
he wished at least to put her mind at rest 
respecting the lot of her children. ‘* My 
dear Bertoni,” said he to her with an ac- 
cent from the heart, and striving to as- 
sume a cheerful air through his tears, ‘if 
you do not return, your children belong 
to me, remember that!` I undertake 
their education. I will have your daugh- | 
ter married, which will make her more in- 
dustrious. As to the boys, I warn you 
that I shall make musicians of them.” 

** Joseph Haydn will share that bur- 
den,” replied Consuelo, kissing the ca- 
non’s hand, ‘and old Porpora will still 
give them some lessons. My poor chil- 
dren are docile, and promise to be intelli- 
gent; Iam not anxious about their pby- 
sical existence. They will be able, some 
day, to earn their livelihood honestly. 
But my love and my advice — vou alone 
can fill my place with tbem.” 

** And I promise it to you,” cried the ca- 
non. ‘I hope to live long enough to see: 


fat, and my Jeg is still strong. I am not 
more than sixty, though formerly that 
wretch of a Bridget wished to make me 
old in order to induce me to draw my will. 
Come, my daughter, courage and health. 
The good God is with honest people.” 

Consuelo, without troubling herself! 
abont her congé, caused post-horses to be 
harnessed to her carriage. But at the; 
moment of entering it, she was delayed 
by Porpora, whom she had not wished to 
see, anticipating a storm, and who was 
frightened at sceing her depart. He! 
feared, in spite of the promises she made! 
to him with a constrained and absent air, ! 
that she would not return in time for the 
opera of the next day. ‘Who thinks 
of going into the country in the depth 
of winter!” said he, with a nervous 
trembling, half the effect of age, half of 
anger and fear. ‘If you get cald, my 
success is compromised ; and every thing 
was guing on well! I don't understand | 
you! We trinmphed yesterday, and you. 
travel to-day ! ” 

This discussion made Consuelo lose a, 
quarter of an hour, and gave time to the | 
managers of the theatre, who were 
already informed, to send notice to the ` 
authorities. A picquet of hulans came, 
and ordered the horses to be taken out. 
Consuelo was requested to re-enter, and a 


| Porpora. 


guard was placed about her house to pre- 
vent her escaping. She was attacked 
by fever. She did nut perceive it, and 
continued walking to and fro in her apart- 
ment, in prey to a kind of distraction, and i 
answering only by gluomy and fixed louks 
to the irritating questions of Porpora and 
the manager. She did not go to bed, 
and passed the night in prayer. The 
next morning she appeared calm, and 
went to the rehearsal by order. Her 
voice had never been more beautiful, but, 
she had absences of mind which terrified 
“O cursed marriage! O in- 
fernal madness of love!” murmured he 
ia the orchestra, banging upon his harpsi- 
chord as if he would have broken it. 
Old Porpora was still the same; he! 
would willingly have said: ‘ Perish all; 
the lovers and all the husbands in the 
world rather than my opera!” 

In the evening, Consuelo made her 
toilet as usual, and presented herself 
upon the stage. She took her place, and 
her lips articulated a word— but not a 
sound issued from her chest: she had 
lost her voice. 

The stupified public rose en masse. 
The courtiers, who began to know some- 
thing vaguely of her attempt at flight, 
declared that it was an intolerable ca- 
price. There were cries, shouts, ap- 
plauses, at cach fresh effort of the canta- 
trice. She tried to speak and could not 
make a single word heard. Still she re- 

‘and-scad, trot thtiking of 
the loss of her voice, not feeling humiliat- 
ed by the indignation of ber tyrants, but 
resigned and proud as an innocent victim 
condemned to an unjust punishment, and 
thanking God for having sent this sudden 
infirmity, which would permit her to 
leave the stage and rejoin Albert. 

It was proposed to. the empress to put 
the refractory artist in prison in order to 
make her recover her voice and willing- 
ness. ler majesty had been angry for a 
moment and the courtiers thought to 
gratify her by overwhelming the accused. 
But Maria Theresa, who sometimes per- 
mitted crimes by which she profited, did 
not like to make people suffer unnecessa- 
rily. +‘ Kaunitz,’’ said she to her prime 
minister, ‘let a permit for departure be 
given to that poor creature without fur- 
ther question. If her extinction of voico 
be a ruse de guerre, it is at least an act of 
virtue. Few actresses would sacrifice an 
hour of triumph to a life of conjugal 
love.” 

Consuelo, provided with all necessary 
powers, at last departed, ill as before, but 
without perceiving it. Here we again 
lose the thread of events. Albert’s trial | 
might have been celebrated ; it was made | 
secret. lt is probable that it was simi- 
lar, in its fundamental points, to the suit 


which, about the same epoch, Frederick 


de Trenck undertook, maintained and 
lost, after many years of struggle. Who 
would now know in France the details of 
that iniquitous affair, if Trenck himself 
had not taken pains to publish them and 
repeat his earnest complaints during thir- 
ty years of his life? But Albert left no 
writings. We shall therefore be com- 
pelled to refer to the history of the baron 
de Trenck, since he also is one of our 
heroes, and his embarrassments will per- 
haps throw some light upon the misfor- 
tunes of Albert and Consuelo. 

Hardly a month after the assemblage 
of the Saint Graal, a circumstance re- 
specting which Trenck has kept the most 
profound secrecy in his memoirs, he was 
recaptured and confined at Magdeburg, 
where he consumed the ten finest years 
of his life in a horrible dungeon, seated 
upon a stone which bore his anticipated 
epitaph: Here lies Trenck; and loaded 
with eighty pounds of fetters. Every 
one knows the history of that celebrated 
imprisonment, the odious circumstances 
which accompanied it. Such as the an- 
guish of hunger which he was made to 
undergo for eighteen months, and the 
care taken to build a prison for him at 
the expense of his sister, in order to 
punish the latter by ruining her, for hav- 
ing given him an asylum; his miraculous 
attempts at escape; the incredible energy 
which never abandoned him and which 
his chivalric imprudences rendered of no 
eveil; hie labors of art in the prison, the 
marvellous chisellings which he succeed- 
ed in making with the point of a nail 
upon pewter goblets, and of which the 
allegories and poetical devices are so 
profound and so touching ; * finally, his 
secret relation, in spite of all, with the 
princess Amelia of Prussia; the despair 
by which the latter was consumed, the 
pains she took to render herself ugly by 
a corrosive liquid which almost destroyed 
her sight; the deplorable condition to 
which she voluntarily reduced her own 
health in order to avoid the necessity of 
marriage ; the frightful revolution in her 
character; in fine, those ten years of 
desolation which made of Trenek a mar- 
tyr, and of his illustrious mistress an old 
woman, ugly and wicked, instead of an 
angel of gentleness and beauty, which 
she had been and might have continued 
to be in a state of happiness. ¢ All this 
is historical, but is not sufficiently re- 
membered in tracing the portrait of Fred- 
erick the Great. This crime, accompa- 
nied with gratuitous and refined cruelties, 
is an ineffaceable stain upon the memory 
of that philosophie despot. 


* There are some still remaining in private 
museums of Germany. 

ł Look in Thicbault for the portrait of the 
abbess of Quedlimburg and the curious revela- 
tions appended to it. 


At last, Trenck was set at liberty, as 


is known, thanks to the intervention of 
Maria Theresa, who claimed him as her 
subject; and this tardy protection was 
finally obtained for him by the cares of 
her majesty’s chamber-scrubber, the same 
with our Karl. There are some very 
curious and interesting pages in the me- 
moirs of the day respecting the ingenious 
intrigues of that magnanimous plebeian to 
influence the mind of his sovereign. 
During the first years of Trenck's cap- 


tivity, his cousin, the famous pandour, ; 


i 
t 


the victim of accusations more deserved 


but not less hateful and cruel, had died ; 


of poison at Spielburg. Hardly free, 
Trenck the Prussian came to Vienna to 
claim the immense property of Trenck 
the Austrian. But Maria Theresa was 
not in the least inclined to surrender it to 


of the pandour, sha had punished him for 
his violeaces, she wished to profit by his 
rapines, and she did profitin fact. Like 
Frederick II., like all great crowned in- 
tellects, while the power of her character 
dazzled the masses, she did not consider 


as faults those secret iniquities of which! 


God and men wil] demand an account at 


the day of judgment, and which will | 


weigh as much in one scale of the 
balance as official virtues in the other. 
Conquerors and sovereigns, in vain do 
you employ your treasures in the building 
of temples; you are not the less impious, 
when a single piece of that gold is the 
price of blood and of suffering! In vain 
do you subdue whole races by the splen- 
dor of your arms; the men most blinded 
by the prestige of your glory will re- 
proach you for one siogle man, for one 
single blade of grass coldly broken! 
The muse of history, still blind and un- 
certain, almost allows that there have 
been in the past necessary and justifiable 


great crimes; but the inviolable con- ': 


science of humanity protests against its 


own error by reproving at least those: 


crimes which were useless to the success 
of great causes. 

The covetous designs of the empress 
were wonderfully seconded by her prox- 
ies, the ignoble agents whom she had 
named curators of the pandour’s proper- 
ty, and by the prevaricating magistrates 
who decided upon the rights of the heir. 
Each had his share of the quarry. Ma- 
ria Theresa thought she had secured that 
of the lion; but it was in vain that, some 
years later, she sent to prison and to the 


galleys the unfaithful accomplices of this; 


great plunder; she could not obtain the 
complete fulfilment of her wishes.- Trenck 
was rained and never obtained justice. 
Nothing gives us a better knowledge of 
Maria Theresa's character than that part 
of Trenck’s memoirs in which he describes 
his interviews with her on this subject. 


him. She had profitted by the exploits; 


$ 


jer, that if the will was valid, the rights 
‘of the heir, as a Prussian subject, were 
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i Without departing from his respect to- 
; Wards royalty, which was then an official 
„Teligion with patricians, he causes us to 
‘perceive the dryness, the hypocrisy and 
ithe cupidity of that great woman, a union 
of contrasts, a sublime and mean charac- 
' ter, artless and crafty, like all fine souls 
igubjected to the corruption of absolute 
power, that anti-human cause of all evil, 
‘that inevitable reef against which all 
noble instincts are fatally dashed and 
broken. Resolved to dismiss the plain- 
tiff, the sovereign often deigned to con- 
sole him, to give him hope, to promise 
him protection against the infamous 
judges who despoiled him; and at the 
end, pretending to have failed in the 
pursuit of truth and to understand nothing 
in the labyrinth of this interminahle suit, 
she offered to him, as a compensation, 
the poor rank of major, and the hand of 
an ugly old woman, devout and gallant. 
Upon Trenck’s refusal, the mafrimuntio- 
maniac empress declared to him that he 
was a presumptuous fool, that she knew 
no means of satisfying his ambition, and 
turned away to think no more of him. 
The reasons which were given for the 
confiscation of the pandour’s property 
had varied according to persons and cir- 
cumstances. One tribunal had decided 
that the pandour, having died under the 
operation of an ignominious sentence, 
was not capable of making a will; anoth- 


not so; another, finally, that the debts 
of the deceased absorbed more than the 
inheritance, &c. Objection was raised 
after ohjection ; justice was sold a thous- 
and times to the claimant, and was never 
granted to him.” g 

To despoil and proscribe Albert there! 
was no need of all these artifices, and the 
spoliation was doubtless effected without ; 
so much ceremony. It was enough to 
consider him dead and to forbid him the 
tight of resuscitating mal-a-propos, Al- 
bert certainly had claimed nothing. We 
only know that at the time of his arrest, 
the canoness Wenceslawa had just died 


* We will here recall to the reader, not to 
recur to it again, the remainder of Trenck’s 
history. He grew old in poverty, employed his ' 
energy in the publication of an opposition jour- 
nal of quite an advanced character for the 
times; and, married to a woman of hie choice, ; 
the father of numerous children, persecuted for 
‘his opinions, for his writings, and, doubtless 
also, for hie connection with secret societies, he 
took refuge in France at quite an advanced old 
age. He was there welcomed with the enthu- 
siasm and confidence of the earlier days of the 
revolution. But, destined to be the victim of} 
, the most fata! mistakes, he was arrested as a; 
. foreign agent during the reign of terror, and 
conducted to-the scaffold. He went thither; 
with great firmness. He had before scen him-: 
; self flattered and represented upon the stage in 
a melodrama which retraced the history of his; 


at Prague, whither she had gone to be 
treated for an acute ophthalmia. Albert, 
| learning that she was in extremity, could 
inot resist the voice of his heart, which 
icried to him to go and close the eyes of 
his dear relative. He left Consuelo on 
the frontiers of Austria and hastened to 
Prague. It was the first that he had 
re-entered Germany since the year of his 
marriage. He flattered himself that an 
absence of ten years and certain precau- 
tions of dress would prevent his being 
recognized, and he approached his aunt 
without much mystery. He wished to 
obtain her blessing, and to make amends 
by a last testimonial of Jove and sorrow 
for the abandonment in which he had 
beeu compelled to leave her. The can- 
oness, almost blind, was struck by the 
simple sound of his voice. She did not 
account for what she experienced, but 
gave herself up to the impulse of tender- 
ness which had survived in her both 
memory and the activity of her reasoning 
powers; she pressed him in her failing 
arms, calling him her well-beloved Al- 
bert, her forever blessed son. Old Hanz 
was dead, but the baroness Amelia, and 
a woman of the Beehmer-wald who served 
the canoness and had formerly been sick- 
nurse to Albert himself, were astonished 
and terrified by the resemblance of this 
pretended physician to the young count. 
Sull it does not appear that Amelia posi- 
tively recognized him; we do not wish to 
Delleve lic: an acoumplice in tho pereonu- 
tions which were so bitter against him. 
We only know that some circumstances 
attracted the attention of that cload of 
agents, half magistrates, half spies, by 
the help of whom the court of Vienna 
governs subject uations, What is certain 
is, that hardly had the canoness breathed 
forth her last sigh in the arms of her 
nephew, when the latter was arrested, 
and questioned respecting his employment 
and the motives which had brought him 
to the bedside of the deceased. They 
wished to see his physician’s diploma ; 
he had one in due form; but they dis- 
puted his name of Liverani, and certain 


captivity and deliverance. He had saluted with 
transport the liberty of France. Upon the fatal 
cart he said smiling : “ This also is a comedy.” 

He had seen the princess Amelia only once 
for more than sixty years. On learning the 
death of Frederick the Great, he hastened to 


| Berlin. The two lovers, at first terrified by the 


aspect of each other, burst into tears and swore 
a new affection. The abbess ordcred him to 
bring his wife. took charge of their fortane and 
wished to retain one of the girls with her as a 
reader or governess; but she could not keep 
her promises: in a week she was dead! 
Trenck’s memoirs, written with the passion of 
a young man and the prolixity of an old one, 
are nevertheless one of the most noble and 


‘interesting monuments of the history of tho 


last century. 
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persons remembered having met him else- 
where under that of Trismegistus. He 
was accused of having exercised the pro- 
fession of quack and magician. It was 
impassible to prove that he had ever re- 
ceived money for his cures. He was 


confronted with the baroness Amelia and: 


this caused his ruin. Irritated and driven 
to extremity by the investigations to 
which he was subjected, tired of conceal- 
ing and disguising himself, he suddenly 
announced to his cousin, in an observed 
téte-a-téte, that he was Albert de Rudol- 
stadt. Amelia doubtless recognized him 
at this moment ; but she fainted, terrified 
at so strange an occurrence. Thence- 
forth, the affair took another turn. 

The magistrates wished to consider 
Albert as an impostor; but in order to 
give rise to one of those interminable 
suits which ruin both parties, employés 
of the same class as those who had de- 
spoiled Trenck succeeded in compromis- 
ing the accused by making him say and 
maintain that he was Albert de Rudol- 
stadt. A long inquest followed. They 
produced the testimony of Supperville, 
who, perhaps in good faith, refused to 
doubt that he had seen him die at Riesen- 
burg. The disintarment of the body was 
ordered. There was found in the tomb 
a skeleton, which it had not been difficult 
to place there the day before. They per- 
suaded his cousin that it was her duty to 
contend with an adventurer determined to 
woh her.  Dnnhslsso—no—intovriow -was 
again permitted. The complaints of the 
captive and the earnest appeals of his 
wife were smothered under the locks and 
tortures of a prison. Perhaps they were 
ill and dying in separate cells. When 
the affair was once commenced, Albert 
could only secure his honor and liberty 
by proclaiming the truth. It did no good 
for him to renounce the inheritance and 
wish to bequeath it ou the moment to his 
cousia ; they determined to prolong and 
embarass the suit; they succeeded with- 
oat difficulty, either because the empress 
was deceived, or because she was given 
to anderstand that the confiscation of this 
fortune was not to be despised any more 
than that of the pandour. In order to 
succeed, a quarrel was sought with Ame- 
lia herself; the scandal of her former 
flight was brought up, her want of devo- 
tion was remarked, and she. was shreat- 
ened with confinement in a convent if she 
did not surrender her rights to a litigated 
inheritance. She was obliged to do so 
and to be contented with her father’s es- 
tate, which was much reduced by the 
enormous costs she was compelled to pay 
in a suit to which she had been con- 
strained. At last the chateau and do- 
main of Riesenburg were confiscated to 
the profit of the state, when the advo- 
cates, the attorneys, the judges and the 


) 


reporters had obtained upon this plunder 
mortgages amounting to two-thirds of its 
value. 


Such is our commentary upon this, 


mysterious suit which lasted five or six 


years, and at the termination of which, 


Albert was driven from the Austrian 
states as a dangerous madman, by the 
special grace of the empresa. From this 
epoch, it is certain that an obscure and 
more and more poor life was the lot of 
our couple. They recalled their young- 
est children. - Haydn and the canon ten- 
derly refused to give up the two oldest, 
who were educated under the eyes and at 
the expense of those faithful friends. 
Consuelo had irrevocably lost her voice. 
It appears too certain that captivity, inac- 
tion, and sorrow at the sufferings expe- 
rienced by his companion had again shak- 
en Albert’s reason. Still it does not ap- 
pear that their love had become less ten- 
der, their souls less proud, or their con- 
puct less pure. The Invisibles had dis- 
appeared under persecution. The work 
had been ruined, especially by the charl- 
atans who had speculated upon the en- 
thusiasm of new ideas and the love of 
the marvellous. Persecuted anew as a 
free-mason in the countries of intolerance 
and despotism, Albert must have taken 
refuge in France or England. Perhaps 
he there continued his propagandism ; 
but it must have been among the people, 
and his Jabors, if they bore their fruit, 
masë dô display. ~~ 7 

Here there is a great gap, which our 
imagination cannot supply. But a last 
authentic and very detailed document has 
enabled us to find, towards the year 1774, 
the couple wandering in the forest of Bo- 
hemia. We will transcribe this docu- 
ment as it has come to us. It will be for 
ns the last word respecting Albert and 
Consuelo; for afterwards, of their life 
and of their death we know absolutely 
nothing. 

To be Continued. 


DesoLaTtioN. The perilous position in 
which we stand at this moment is one of 
awful and solemn importance. In whatev- 


er direction we turn our eyes — upwards, ! 


to the government and the landed proprie- 
tors of the soil— downwards to the starving 
millions who perish — around us, to the un- 
cultivated fields and the lands untouched by 
the productive plough, scarcely a hope 
glimmers — nothing meets our gaze, but 
the desolation of a country stricken to the 
heart’s core.— Cork Examiner. 


Brean. Men with vacant gaze, a sure 
indication that they have given up all hopes 
of succour, may be seen wandering along 
the public thoroughfares, (Ballina) and 
women with livid lips and wan countenances 
may be heard supplicating, in piteous accents, 
the charity of the passengers in behalf, not 


of themselves, but of the famished and dy- 
ing children by whom they are surrounded, 
whose cries for bread must pierce the hard- 
‘eat heart that ever beat in the breast of the 


i 


; most insensible spectator of human woe.— 
Tyrawley Herald. 


THE Coroners Too Few. Death strides 
on; the coroners in Mayo begin to be too 
| few to hold the inquests. “ Death .by starv- 
ation,” “ death from utter destitution,’ are 
verdicts that have grown fearfully frequent. 
— Nation. 


CHRIST BETRAYED. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 

Eighteen hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done ; 
Was that sacred, thorn-crowned head 
To ashameful death betrayed, 
And Iscariot’s traitor name 
Blazoned in eternal shame. 


Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follower of the faith sublime, 
Who with high and holy scorn 

Of that traitorous deed dost burn, 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore, 
The Christ-Spirit ever lives, 

Ever in thy heart He strives. 
When pale Misery mutely calla, 
When thy tempted brother falls, 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate, and Anger, and Disdain ; 

Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart ; 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest, - 
Thangh unconscious thou may’st be, 
The Christ-Spirit strives with thec. 


When He trod the Holy Land 

With His smal! Disciple band, 

And the fated hour bad come 

Por that augost martyrdom ; 

When the man, the buman love, 

And the God within Him strove, 

As in Gethsemane He wept, 

They, the faithless watchers, slcpt; 
While for them He wept and prayed, 
One denied and one betrayed. 


If to-day thou turn’st aside 

In thy luxury and pride, 

Wrapped within thyself and blind 

To the sorrows of thy kind, 

Thou a faithless watch dost keep, 

Thou art one of those who sleep. 

Or, if waking, thou dost see 

Nothing of Divinity 

In our fallen, struggling race; 

If in them thou seest no trace 

Of a glory dimmed, not gone, 

Of a Future to be won, 

Of a Future, hopeful, high, — 

Thou, like Peter, dost deny. 

But if, seeing, thou believest, 

And the Evangel thou receivest ; 

Yet if thou art bound to Sin, 

False to the Ideal within, 

Slave of Ease, or slave of Gold, — 

Thou the Son of God hast sold, 
Tribune. 


A Trur Priest. Last Sunday, a Perth 
minister, during his discourse to his flock, 
made an attack on our national poet Burna, 
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by saying “that he did not hesitate to 
name him, and ussert that he had sent more 
souls to hell during his life than all the min- 
isters have been able to send to heaven since 
his death.” This statement gave offence to 
many of the more liberal and intelligent of 
his congregation — one of whom, on arriving 
at home, took Burn’s Poems, and read to his 
wife and family, “ The Cottars’ Saturday; 
Night."— Edinburg Express. 


HEAR THE HERALD. 

The New York Herald, next after the 
Express, has been most vehement and! 
sweeping in its denunciations of every 
attempt to revise the structure or organi- 
zation of Society, proclaiming that which 
exists the perfection of human wisdom, 
immediate dictate of Divine beneficence, ; 
and stigmatizing as ‘Infidel,’ ‘+A grari- 
an,” and so forth, the advocates of Social: 
Reform. Yet in the last issue of this 
same Herald what was our astonishment! 
in stumbling upon the following passagé 
in a letter from its London correspondent? 


“ The dreadful situation of Ireland, as ; 
also of the Highlands of Scotland, and of; 
Belgium, (which latter country is said, 
‘to be suffering from famine as badly, if 
not even worse, than Ireland,) is a terrific 
demonstration that there is something 
RADICALLY wrong in the European systemi 
of society and civilization. 


j remarkable. 


The suffering | his portion 
of Ircland is not properly from famine; full justice 


taken to be quite a natural thing, as if it 
was quite right, and very litle notice is 
taken of it, except to say that “ trade is 
very bad.” But there is something quite 
wrong in this, something quite unnatural, 
some hidden rottenness in the State where 
such things are. It is certain that all the 
negro slaves in any part of the world 
where they may be, are in a better con- 
dition, and actually receive more for their 
labor than the suffering masses of Eu- 
rope do. With all their great boasting, 
the moderns seem to come far behind the 
ancients; for among the ancient people 
of Rome, Greece, Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, and so forth, such a thing as pau- 


perism (that is labor, willing to labor and. 
starving for want of employ) was not: 


known or heard of; nor does it proceed 
from excess of population with the mod- 
erns, for the population was proportion- 
ately greater with some of those ancient 
nations. Also in China, where the pop- 
ulation infinitely exceeds European coun- 
tries, pauperism does not exist. This is 
it is only in Christian 


;countries where the Christian looks on 


and sees his brother starve, and only 
Christian English philosophers who, 
complaining of the increase of men in a 
not half filled world, have proposed to 
prevent their production by preventing 
the poor from marrying! There is 


something radically wrong here, in Eu-} 


rope, in the Ghristian distribution of 
property. The true system of political 
economy, according to which every individ- 
ual in society who ts willing ta contribute 
of work and lobor, shall have 
one to himself and family, is 


in all these cases the use of the term is a | certainly not yet known or discovered.” 


Misnomer. Because there has been, and : 
even there is, an abundance of fuod in 
Ireland ; it continues to be exported, as it 
does also from Belgium; almost every | 
packet and steamer bringing daily loads | 
of fat cattle from the latier place. But 
the people, the mass of them, have no, 
Means of procuring or purchasing this! 
abundant food, and thus they starve in 
the midst of plenty. Alas! what a terri- 
lle siate of society, what hideous civiliza- 
tion, if it can be called civilization, where 
the earth and its products, and the means: 
of exchanging them, are 
agglomerated in the hands and power of 
comparatively few people, while the large 
mass, whose labor produces all that is cat- 
able and valuable, have nothing, when! 
they are willing to give up their strength 
and labor, which is all the capital and all | 
the stock they have, in exchunge for a 
small pittance of the food their toil has, 
reared; and their natural property and 
capital (their labor) is so depreciated in 
value, nay, is so worthless and so des- 
pised, that they cannot get even half a 
daily meal in exchange for it. Is it not 
frightful to contemplate? And this is a 
Christian country, among people who; 
call themselves Christians, who thus, by 
years of oppression and covetousness, 
have succeeded in gathering all up for 
themselves, till there is nothing left for 
the multitude. Has not the capital of 
labor some rights, aa well as the capital 
of gold and silver? Suppose a man with 
a thousand dollars in his pocket could not 
purchase with his capital a piece of bread, 
what an outcry would be raised at this 
depreciation of value! But when men, 


ay, tens of thousands of men with all; Ham stewed with pork. 21, Sucking pig. | 


their capital, namely, labor, cannot pur- | 


Yes, Sir; it nas been discovered ; it 7s 
known; but Avarice, Selfishness, Craft, 
Indolence and Heartlessness prevent its 
consideration and acceptance by the 
wealthy and the powerful. Such is the 
rea] state of the case. But “there’s a 
good time coming.’’ — Tribune. 


A Democratic Banx. Vault — Moth- | 


er earth, Exchange —The transplanting 


gathered up and: of the nugsery and garden. Deposits — The | 


seed sown by the farmer. Discounts — 
Happiness, sobriety, and manly independ- 
ence. Assets — Smiling fields waving with 
a golden harvest. Liabilities — Indebted to 


God alone who sends the sunshine and the | 


rain. Dividends — Health, wealth, and 
honest patriotic hearts.— Young America. 
Cuinese Dinner. An officer of the 
United States squadroa in the Chinese seas 
gives the following bill of fare at a large 


Chinese dinner, to which he, with numer- ! 


ous other foreigners, had been invited :— 
1. Bird’s nest soup. 2. Pork fat, fried with 
potatoes. 3. Hogs’ hoofs. 4. Mushrooms, 
stewed. 6&. Bird’s nest salad. 6. Giblet 
soup. 7. Kitten hash. 8. Fried Irish pota- 
toes. 6. Rat hash. HO. Tea. 11. Sharks’ 


fins. 12. Fried ducks. 13. Dog stew. 14. 
Stewed chickens. 15. Ham stew. , 16. 
Pork stew. 17. Fried cucumbers. 18. 


Pate of rau. 19. Feline of ragout. 20. 


22. Snail pate. 23. Snail soup. l tasted 


could not proceed. They were brought on, 
‘one dish at a time, in cxquisitely beautiful 
1 China bowls. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruite are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
Gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer ond to render every condition insecure. 
t Retief ig to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
‘justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, tu business, to active life. 

Dr. Coannina, 


UNION OF INTERESTS, 


The world is ripening for a war be- 
tween the different classes of society. 
i Nothing can prevent this, but the intro- 
duction of a social order, which shall 
‘establish a general unity of interests. 
The question for Civilization is between 
reform and ruin, organization and de- 
struction. 

Both in this country and in Europe, 
the suffering classes are awaking to a 
consciousness of their inalienable rights. 
The Right to Live, the Right to the 
Soil, the Right to Labor, are seen to be 
the most sacred, the most imprescriptible 
rights,— rights, without which, all others 
are only a delusion, a fraud, or a pre- . 
tence, : 
A conception altogether original, that 
of Social Right, has been called forth in 
the consciousness of Humanity. The 
| Right to Live, the Right to Labor, the 
i Right to the Soil, which are only three 
different expressions of the first of Social 
Rights, are taking their place by the side 
of the Right of Property. 

The Right of Property alone has hith- 
erto been recognized in society. Proper- 
ty has been elevated to the rank of a 
sacred right by the rich, who in all ages 
' have made the Jaws. As to the Right to 
Live, it has been recognized, puarantied 
and organized by no government what- 
ever. The poor, the masses, the legiona 
of the laboring classes, have thus far 
possessed but one incontestible Right, the 
Right to die in misery. At this moment, 
property is safe in Ireland, while thous- 
| ands are perishing from starvation. 

The capitalists, by whom the laws 
have been made, have brought all the 
resources of socivty to guard the instita- 
tion of property. They have created for 
its defence, tribunals without number, 
myriads of prisons, hosts of judges, ad- 
vocates, attorneys, jailers, sheriffs, con- 
stables; aud have even placed standing 
armies at its service, in almost every 
civilized country. 

Every thing has been done for the 
interests of Property; nothing for the 
guaranty of Labor. 


i 


chase bread with this their capital, it is | the first dish, and became so disgusted tbat 1j Now, the people çan be deceived ao’ 
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longer, they cannot be made to believe injthere is no order, no organization, busi- 


the justice of a social system, in which 
the laws have created an immense edifice 


to secure the enjoyment of property,! 


while they have done nothing, absolutely 


nothing to guaranty to the toiling masses, | 


the means of Exist1NG by labor. 

If the Right of Property be sacred, as 
we believe it is, the Right to live by 
Labor is assuredly still more sacred. 
The people are beginning to open their 


eyes to this pregnant truth, both in Eu-: 


rope and America. 
This truth is of a formidable character. 


It contains the elements of tremendous | 
Tt would assume the most terri-| 


power. 
fic aspect, and overthrow society from 
top to bottom, if it should burst forth in 
a revolutionary explosion. 


All the revolutions of the past, the 
political revolutions, the wars of con-, 


quest or of religion, would be revolutions 
and wars of rose-watcer, compared with 
the wara and revolutions of which the 
principle of property should be the 
cause. 

The Right to Live, the Right to Labor 
has risen, and demands to be fully recog- 
nized, abundantly guarantied and organ- 
ized. Justice and Humanity insist that 
its claims should be heard and satisfied. 

If property does not respect this claim, 
the struggle will commence that will 
bring woe to the world. The vital pro- 
blem of modern tinres Hes then in the 
establishment of Harmony between the 
Right of Property and the Right to 
Labor. 

Is this Harmony impracticable? By 
no means. Let us took at the subject. 


The creation of social wealth requires ' 


the twofold concurrence of Property or 
Capital, and of Labor. 

Production cannot take place without 
land or raw material, cash advances, ma- 
chinery, interests of labor, every thing, in 
short, included in the term Capital. 

Bot capital remains unproductive until 


it is fructified by the action of man, by: 


Labor. Capital and Labor, being the 
two elements of Production, have each 


their rights, in the wealth created by their | 


concurrence. 


In the present social system, these two’ 


elements are generally separate and hos- 
tile. Capital commands its own position ; 
it gives law to Labor, uses it for its own 
purposes, and allows it for wages, only 
-the smallest possible proportion of the 
prodact. Labor, on the other hand, hav- 


-ing no interest in production, performs its 


functions in a careless manncr, and renders 
as little as possible to Capital. The la- 


borer does not trouble himself for the: 


profits of the owner. 


The great work-shnp of social labor, ' 


the fields, industry in general, are more- 
over, in a state of entire incoherence ; 


t 


i 
i 
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ness is a general combat, a war of uni- 
versal competition; the different forces 
cross each other’s path, mutually derange 
and destroy each other, rival enterprises 
interfere, and are both ruined. 

If industry were organized, all the 
forces of production well combined, the 
amount of production would be enormous- 
ly increased. 

What then is to be done? The an- 
swer is easy. We must substitute the 
principle of order, of organization, of 
harmony, for the principle of incoherence, 
of disorder, of competition, of war; we 
must combine the interests of Labor and 
Capital; we must associaTE them in 


agricultural and industrial production; in 
a word, we must solve the problem of, 


the Orcanization or Lagor by Associa- 
TION; we must substitute the Combined 
order for the Isolated order. 

But how is the Associative system to 
be applied to a whole country! A coun- 


‘try, whatever its magnitude, is only a col- 


lection of Townships. In order to trans- 
form a country, we must then transform 
the Townships. fence, the problem 
consists in determining the organization 
of the Associative TownsuiP. 

The Associative system being far more 


‘productive than the Incoherent system, 


the establishment of an Associative 
Township would bring to our hands the 
innumerable advantages of the Associa- 
tive system. Capitalists would obtain 
from it large dividends; the laborer, shar- 
ing in the profits, would be filled with ar- 
dor, and labor, facilitated by machinery, 
would be rendered attractive by a mukti- 
tude of ingenious combinations. Closely 
connected by a common interest, Capital 
and Labor would henceforth proceed in 
harmony. The first Associative town- 
ship would be every where imitated like 
the first steam-boat and rail-road. Agri- 
cultural and industrial Associations would 
be formed with a rapidity in proportion to 
the advantages of the new system; and 
thus the problem of Associative organiza- 
tion of labor and of industry, resolved for 
the township, wou!d soon be resolved for 
the county, the state, the country, and 
ultimately fur the whole world. 

In this way, the great problem of mod- 


‘ern tines, that of Unity or INTERESTS, 


would have received its solution, with- 
out combat, without shedding a drop of 
blood, without overthrowing society. 
Now, the Associative Township, is 
nothiog but the Puaranstery of the 
Combined order. All, therefore, who 
wish for order, justice, peace, the right 
to labor, general wealth, the happiness of 


their country and of humanity, as well as. 


theirown, ought to devote themselves to 


: the strength and support of the Associa- 
; tive cause. 


3 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. V. 


One of the most striking and important 
features in the creation of wealth in the 
associated township, is the union of vast 
economics in means, with the greatest 
variety of pursuits. Indeed, it is only in 
Associatioun that economy can be se- 
cured —and this may be urged, on the 
grounds of philosophy alone, as evidence 
enough in itself, that it is the divinely 
appointed order of human society. Stu- 
pendous economy is one of the most 
impressive characteristics of the divine 
order, as is exemplified every where in na- 
ture. Nothing is suffered to run to waste. 
The smallest fragments of matter and the 
feeblest energies of sensation, affection 
and intelligence, are all gathered up and 
distributed to some function in the great 
mechanism of universal life. From the 
simplest elements and efforts, are elabo- 
rated the grandest and most sublime crea- 
tions, the august pomp and circumstance 
of life, the mysterious inspiration and 
charn of beauty and the universal and 
varied flush of joy and virgin love which 
drapes the form of Universal Being. 
God is a stupendous and rigid economist, 
and nature attests the wisdom of His 
arrangements. We do not witness here, 
that mean, drivelling and parsimonious 
economy, which draws the purse-strings 
with a spasmodic tension, pinches the 
pattern for a coat, and tnrna all colors to 
a drab, — which casts a house, or the 
temple of domestic worship, in the same 
mould with the miser’s soul, — distributes 
coinfort by the struck measure, and 
knowledge by the ounce, — an economy 
which saves by the kernel, drop and 
grain through stinginess in expenditure, 
whilst it squanders by the bushel, barrel, 
and ton, through an ignorant, wasteful, 
incohcrent, selfish, and unscientific mode 
of production. No; Nature's economy 
begins with the means and methods of 
creating good, and by a right employ- 
ment of these, secures the amplest abun- 
dance of blessings in all her mighty pro- 
vinces, and is munificent and godlike in 
the distribution of them. Her method is 
unity. Though her functions are infinite 
in variety, they are neverthcless all co- 
ordinated to one central law, to one uni- 
tary purpose. There is no incoherence, 
no loss of effort or of means. These 
various functions are but parts of one 
mighty plan; each one is assisted by 
all the others. The excrescence even 
of one becomes the pabulum of life to 
another. Look into nature and mark 
this beautiful and universal economy! 
There, the very losses, wastes, and 
decay of one kingdom, become the condi- 
tions of development, perfection, and 
beauty to another. And in the same 
‘kingdom, that which would be a waste 
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and Joss, were nature’s functions simple’ limited to perhaps a single kind of scil, ' required. Every farmer is now obliged 


and without variety, is turned to the and from which must be grown the to keep his own teams, horses and oxen, 


highest account by the very variety and, 
association of functions. 

Every process and phenomenon in na- ; 
ture, whether it be the disintegration of. 
matter, concretion or erystalization, or, 
the growth and decay of vegetable or! 
animal substance, disengages and sets | 
free certain elements, gases or imponder- į 
able fluids which are not necessary to the; 
process itself, and which would be lost 
were not the system of nature so econom- 
ically arranged, as to associate immediate- 
ly with that process, others that take up 
and employ these waste agencies, and 
without which they could not go forward. | 
Nature is not so extravagant as to estab- 
lish a special and separate laboratory for 
every process of creation, disintegration 
and reformation, which she carries on; 
but she associates all facts and phenom- 
ena by the law of universal and integral 
unity, securing the greatest and most 
composite results, with the simplest: 
means, and thus demonstrating that she 
is not only a relentless economist, but 
also that in evory individual end, she or- | 
dains co-operation to one universal or 
social end. 

Wherever and whenever we study na- 
ture, we perceive that the great princi- 
ples of order which distribute the har- 
monies and economies of the material: 
universe, foretype Association or Unity, 
as the harmonic form of human society. 
As in the former all things conspire to 
one central purpose, as one common des- 
tiny summons the universal energies of 
matter to complete the sidereal mission of 
the globe ; so if there is any truth in anal- 
ogy, any general destiny in the infinite: 
mind to which all things gravitate; if the | 
aspirations, attractions or passions of the 
human soul are the fore-feelings, the har- 
bingers of the coming fact; if love, co-op- 
eration, and that divine economy which 
gleans up all the wasting and cast-off] 
elements of being, and commission them 
to uses of beauty and comfort, then is' 
Unity the destiny of Humanity, and As- 
sociation the only mode of reaching it. 

We shall now proceed to state in 
plain dry detail perhaps, how Association 
secures the same system of general 
economies which reigns in nature. We; 
shall show how the low considerations of 
economies (if it be not profanation to 
call any eternal, divine fact, low) can only 
be realized in the combined order, and i 
contrast its methods with the wastefulness 
and extravagance of the present order. 

I. Instead of the present numbers of! 
small isolated farms, Association would 
offer one ample and scientifically distribut- 
ed domain. Each domain would consti- 
tute a township. Instead of the present | 
accidental division, by which one farm is; 


| straint. 


several varieties of grains, grasses, and 
vegetables, despite the most miserable ' 
waant of adaptation, some farms consisting 
of vast patches of rocks and mountains, 
or of morasses and bogs, whilst others, , 
are almost entirely of a rich alluvial soil, 
thus destroying all equality or justice of} 
proprietorship, — the domain of an As-| 
sociation will lie in an unbroken province, 
with each variety of soil and locality, | 
beautifully and scientifically distributed to 
the production of whatever it is best 
adapted to, so that while it secures the’ 
greatest returns in its harvest, this 
unitary mode of cultivation and inter- | 
mingling of a variety of cultures, such as 
grains, grasses, vegetables, orchards, 
vineyards and arbors, will immensely en-; 
hance the beauty and scenic effect of the 
landscape. ‘The civilized mode of plant- 
ing all kinds of soils, with all kinds of 
produce indiscriminately, indicates a stu- 
pidity, an extravagance and waste which 
cannot be found any where hut in the in- 
coherence of civilized society. Nature in 
her wildest freaks, would blush at the 
intractableness and folly of her human 
children. Civilizees are so saturated 
with the mean spirit of inverse economy, 
namely, that of parsimony in expendi- 
tures, that this true economy in the meth- 
ods of production has scarcely disturbed 
the muddy calm into which their ideas 
have eettled. 

But let us specify some of the econo- 
mies of the unitary domain which would 
be apparent, almost at first sight. 

1. It would save nearly all the material, 
time and labor, which are now expended 
in making and repairing division fences. 
Nearly every farmer spends several’ 
weeks yearly in the making and mending 
of fences, which answer no other purpose 
than that of lines of selfishness drawn be- | 
tween him and his neighbor. The unitary 
domain could be fenced with durable walls, 
hedges, and so forth, which would re- 
quire little or no repairs for generations, 
with less expense, aye, with half the ex- 
pense that the feuces of an equal extent 
of territory are now attended. The only 
fences necessary then, would be those 
required between the grazing and other! 
lands. The labor and capital thus saved, 
devoted to some really wealth-creating 
purpose, would greatly augment the 
tiches of a community. Again, the 
beauty of the landscape would be greatly 
heightened by the removal of so many | 
ugly limits, which constantly oppress one 
with the feeling of confinement and re- 


2. It would supersede the necessity and 
expense of keeping so many laboring ani- 
mals, as we are obliged to do now. Not 
more than one-tenth as many would be | 


whether he has business to employ them 
half the time or not. He must be able to 
have the use of a horse when he needs 
one, and the only way to be sure of 
that, is to own one himself. If he has 
but ten pounds of butter, cheese, or poul- 
try to sell, why he must have his horse 
and wagon, for he may be ten miles from 
market. Now an Association would do 
its marketing by the tons, cargo, and so 
forth, and a man and a horse could as 
well convey a ton of butter as ten pounds. 
The isolated farmer is a slave to his ani- 
mals, and a profound thinker, in view of 
it, has said of the New England farmer, 
that he is but little more than the 
‘groom of horses, and the cook and 
ehamber-maid of cows and oxen.” This 
may not be a very polished, or strictly 
etymological expression, but the idea is 
very near the fact. It will appear more 
and more as we proceed, how wasteful 
our selfish and isolated interests are, and 
that by the simple economies which the 
combined order proposes, riches will 
become universal. 


TRUMBULL PHALANX. 


We are happy to present the following 
“Report of the Productions and Im- 
provenicnts of the Trumbull Phalanx for 
1846,” which we have received from the 
Secretary of that Association. It will 
be perceived that our friends bear their 
testimony to the pleasure and advantage 
of the Associative life, even in the rude 
and imperfect forms which are all that at 
present can be realized. We have never 
pretended that the little attempts at Asso- 
ciation, now in progress, are able to illus- 
trate the character and effects of the 
Combined Order: they are little more 
than spontaneous gatherings of fricnds, 
inspired with a sincere zeal for an im- 
proved order of society, full of faith in 
God, in Humanity, and in the Future, 
but generally without adequate science, 
without capital, without the material fa- 
cilities, which are essential to a complete 
realization of a true Social Order. But 
in the humblest degree of Associated life 
of which we have had any experience, 
there is an interest, a charm, a con- 
sciousness of approaching at least, the 
true way, which cannot be felt in the 
proudest abodes of Civilization, The 
moral tone, the sincere, elevated affec- 
tions, the freedom from the clutch-all 
system, which prevails in common soci- 
ety, bind the heart to life in Association ; 
and hence we rejoice in all the evidence 


lof prosperity which we receive from time 


to time, in the infant Associations that 
are now struggling for existence, while 
we wait in hope fur the day-when ‘a 
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Model Phalanx shal] combine the strength 
of friends that is now scattered, and ex- 
hibit to the world a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the truth of our principles. 


Report of the Productions and Improve- 
ments of the Trumbull Phalanz, for 
1846. 


Power Looms,.....escecsccssevesees 875 00 


Repairs on Factory and Upper Works, 132 00 

Production of Upper Saw Mill,...... 360 00 

do. Lower “ Oe Sigel 627 00 

do. Grist Mill,.sssseseeses 441 86 

do, Tannery and Shoe Shop, 1,236 08 

do. Clothing Works,...... 150 00 

do. Carding “o eseas 360 00 

do. Blacksmith Shop,..... 49 00 

do, Hat Shop,....-.eeeee. 112 00 

do. Wagon Shop,..cesesee 116 CO 

do, Bowl Machine, s.es... 33 00 
Money received for school teaching of 

Members, ..00.cccscccessscneseces 63 00 

90 tons Of TIAy,.sccseseseeecccees 360 00 

20 do. Corn Fodder,.......... 80 00} 

490 bushels of Wheat, .eseseseesee 250 00 

300 do. Oats, sssessseceseesese 5} 00 

100 do. 37 00 

100 do. 33 33 

2800 do.  Corn,..sesseecessssess 933 00 

A do. Potatoes, eesseeseesase 50 00 

200 do. English Turnips,....... 25 00 

625 do. Ruta Baga,seesesesess 78 13 

250 do. Beans, ...csecaseceeess 187 00 

137 do. Onions, ......seceee08. 85 63 

50 cords of Tan Bark,.... . 10000 

2 acres of Broom Corn, vies. 23. 00 

G barrels of Vinegar,.....e..e000. 18 00 

„öt do, Cider, wesedesesesscse 3400 

300 grafted Apple Trees,.........6. 75 00 

250 Peach Trees,.... 87 30 


Erecting buildings, putting up fences, 
cutting cord-woud, putting in crops, 
gain on cattle, hogs, &c.,and gencral 
improvement of the Domain,....... 2,240 


89,119 
—CONTRA.— 


Loss by use of Wagons and Harnesses, 48 00 
do. do, Farming Tools,....... 12 00 
do. do, Saw Mills,esssesesses 25 00 
do. do. in going to law and hunt- 

ing thieves,.......... 45 00. 

Interest on Stock at six per cent.. s... 1,192 49, 
do. ebt, sesesssesosseesssos OIG 09 

TANCK, coc ccccearoes . 8205 

Incidental Expenses,....seeeseseoees GUI 14 

$2,520 T7 


Leaving $6.698 86 to be divided amang those 
.who have produced this amount’ ‘The time 
wrought by each having been kept, a dividend 
of seventy-seven cents is declared for ten 
hours’ labor. B, Rozgins, Pres’t. 


The Flection having been held agreea- 
‘bly to the requirements of the act of In- 
corporation, on the last 


chosen. 


Moses Sackett, President, 
Bens. Ropains, Vice Pres’t and Treas’r. 
P. Boynton, Auditor. 
Wa. F. Mappex, Secretary. 
N. C. MEEKER, Cor, See’y. 

. dndustrial Council. 
WiLuiam M. Cox, P. Borxrox, 
E. M. EGGLESTON, A. CHURCH, 
Jous Mapper, B. Roasıiss, 

Wiriiam WEAKY. 


Other Officers, not named, were also. 


elected. 

Īt is proper to state that having tried 
the combined Household system, or Gen- 
‘erat Boarding Hause, we have abandon- 
ed it entircly, aud retreated to the separ- 
ate Household. This we are forced to do 
for want of Sufficient means to give va- 
riety and attraction to the common table, 
and there is now universal satisfaction 
with the present. arrangement. Without 
doubt the time will come when the Coin- 


Monday iin, 
December, the following Officers were’ 


' bined system will be found preferable in 
| econoiny, ease and attraction; but we 
have been taught by dear experience, that 
without sufficient wealth, edifices, ma- 
chinery and knowedge of such establish- 
ments, it were far, far better not to at- 
tempt anything of the kind, but to take 
every thing in its own order, the simple 
what can only be the result of years. A 
! Boarding House, however, is continued 
by a suitable family for the accommoda- 
ition of the young men. It was found, 
‘last year, to have cost forty-seven cents 
‘per week, for men, for women and chil- 
dren Jess. 

' The above report for the year gives an 
idea of what we have been doing, and 
. what materials we are accumulating for 
our future operations, and we can but say 
:in addition that we are harmoniously 
‘united, living plain, common-sense lives, 
l and are persnaded that our continued pros- 
| perity, that is, on the whole, is a cheering 
‘indication that we have nothing to fear in 
ithe future but our own unfaithfulness. 
N.C. Meeker, Cor. Sec’y. 


New Beprorp, Mass. An interesting 
: course of lectures has just been delivered 
:in this town by the Lecturers of the 
“© American Union,” Messrs. ALLEN, 
Brisbane, Orvis and Ripper. 


TRUMBULL PHALANX, 
Braceville, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1846. 


- January 30th, and were continued at inter- 
vals during the week, until they were 
closed on Sunday evening, February 7th. 
'The claims of Association were fully 
i presented in different points of view, and 
judgiog from the profound attention and 
interest, with which the lectures were 
! listened to, we cannot doubt. that a spirit 


: will lead to important resulte. We found 
‘many excellent friends in New Bedford, 
deeply interested in the progress of soci- 
‘ety, and keenly alive to the present so- 
cial evils; and with their freedom of 
mind and zeal for improvement, we are 
sure that they will embrace the principles 
of Association, and fiud in them the 
remedy for the miseries, under which the 
actual social urder is gasping for life. 

We never visited a place for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on Association, without 
being more and more impressed with the 
importance of the movement for propa- 
gation that has been, commenced. The 
people are waiting for truth on the sci- 
ence of society. They are ready to re- 
ceive the doctrines of Associative Unity, 
when presented iu their true light.— 
i These doctrines must be spread through- 
out the land. Let the friends of Associ- 
ation lose no time in organizing thetn- 
selves for giving efficient aid to the work 
‘of propagation. They are sufficiently 
numerous, sufficiently powerful, to cause 
‘the seeds of social truth to be scattered 
‘from Canada to California. Let them be 
| up and doing. 


| and easy first, and not endeavor to secure ' 


The lec- i 
tures commenced on Saturday evening, | 


of inquiry has been awakened, which | 


Vick AND Poverty in Loxpox. Iam sor- 
‘ry to remark that the vice of drinking is carried 
‘to preat excess. The governinent gives every 
}encouragement to it. It is true that all the 
ı houses are licensed, but such a traffic is there, 
particularly in beer and gin, and so profitable to 
the publican, that every third or fourth house 
iin business or crowded streets, courts, alleys 
: and by-ways, appears to be an establishment for 
ithe sale of “ spirits.” Some of these places are 
very showy, particularly at night, aided by the 
glare of gas lights. The old and young, both 
imale and female, are their constant customers 
| from morning to night. With surprise I have 
seen on several occasions young girls toss off 
onc or two glasses of raw gin, which, from con- 
, stant habit, appears to have no momentary ef- 
fect upon their nervous system, although it 
must ultimately abridge their livea of a quarter 
at least. 

It is said there are no beggars here, as the 
ilaw forbids it; but the objects of charity, 
‘through one device or other, are innumerable. 
In every street, at every corner, almost at ev- 
ery door, a bunch or two of * lucifers ” defies 
the law. I have seen decently dressed men, 
who have known better days, stand beyond the 
‘curb, with a bunch of matches in one hand and 
! their hat in the other, with their heads bowed 
! down, without uttering a word, telling a ead 
i tale of their utter destitution.— Correspondence 
of the Journal of Commerce. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THR course of study in this Sehool comprises 
l the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
: parueolar attention+to the modern European 
j anguages and literature, 

| Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
,teceived. Young men are fitted for College, or 
ifor commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
! the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity, 

The School is under the immediate direction 
i of Mr. and Mrs. Rir LEY, assisted by expericnced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
| pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarcly to be met with, 

TERMS—Fovr DoLLans a week for board, 
‘washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
! TWELVE DoLiaRs a quarter. 

; Application may be made by mni} to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 1, 1817. 

WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
| P. M. Leaves the * Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 111-2 A. M., and 
‘4 and ten minutes P.M. Exception — Monday 
(morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturday 
‘ evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 

‘ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Feb. 1, 1847. . Agent. 
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MISCELLANY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


This letter, extracted from the private cor- 
Ttespondence of an Israelite who has joined in 
our work, may be intercsting to our readers, as 
showing how the light which the Serial Science 
throws over dark and disputed questions, recon- 
ciles the religious creeds of the earth by giving 
to each that integral development which ena- 
bles it to meet, as on the summit of a hill, those 
which, amid the irregularities of the ascent, had 
appeared to tend in opposite directions, 


FEBRUARY, 1847. 


For not having sooner replied to your 
letter, I can only plead the preoccupation 
of my best bours; for I have a conscience 
about letter writing, which forbids me to 
force anything when my mind does not 
spontaneously seek outward to speak 
with the object of affection. I will not 
sacrifice you to-night for anything; in- 
deed if T. lived as 1 know how to in all 
things, and shall for the sake of the great 
cause, I should find time and life for all 
things. ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
To work for the redemption of Humanity! 
Why is it not a thought and a passion to 
kindle every fibre of one’s being, and to 
place us in such direct communion with 
the Divine Source of Love, now striving 
to incarnate itself in our race, that our 
sympathies should be instant, penetrating 
and universa? for every brother and sister, 
every object of nature? This love, this 
grand idea, is thrilling through my life, 
and revealing to me a new being in my- 
self, whose wings shall not be always 
folded. 

The day of the Redemption, prophesied 
by Moses and Isaiah, is po longer distant. 
The principle of its accomplishment lies 
in these simple words, ‘‘ Love ye one 
another ;’? and this principle, working 
age after age in the growth of humanity, 
has at last found the law of its embodi- 
ment in all the practice of life, conciliat- 
ing all interests, spiritualizing each sense, 
and incarnating each sentiment. That 
Divine Love which solves the mysteries 


! our age. 


of the universe; which first penetrating 
matter formed the spheres and taught the 
ordered movements of their orbits; which 
clasped atom with atom; germed in the 
beautiful series of the crystal and the 
tree as it rose in each affinity, from the 
simple to the composite; which binds 
man to nature through sensation, to his 
kindred races through affection, and to 
the laws of universal order, the divine 
mathematics, through his intelligence ; 
that Love whose ceaseless energy through 
long ages has attuned in industry, 
art, science, society, the passional notes 
of this world-orchestra, is now combining 
them for its serial harmonies. Combina- 
tion, co-operation, this is the key-note of 
Individual life is felt to consist 
in its relations, its attractions through 
which it may be manifested; and that we 
may be true to ourselves, these relations 
must have their true order of harmonized 
interests. It is not to a amall class of 
elevated minds that this consciousness, 
these aspirations, are confined. Blindly 
or wittingly, the age moves towards this 
end. Even where the reign of incuhe- 
rence, the kingdom of the Beast is most 
desolating; as in Great Britain, where 
now, as the European Times informs us, 
“The cabins of the Irish laborers are 
little better than charnel houses ; where 
the dead, uncared for, unburied, Jie fes- 
tering by the side of the dying; where 
starvation stalks through the length and 
breadth of its provinces, where the efforts 
of government and of private benevolence 
are alike unequal to meet the emergency, 
and millions of people know not how or 
where to brave the awful misery which 
hauats them ; ”’—even in such plares and 
such’times, when the war of classes, of 
capital and labor, producer and exchanger, 
is carried to the point of absolute exter- 
mination; more awful in its methods and 
effects than any other mode of war that 
the earth has known, and thousands 
starve that one may riot in excess ;—even 
here, and pervading the most material 
relations of interest, do we find the prin- 
ciple of combination, preparing, in these 


partial movements of masses and classes, 
for a universal movement and combination 
which shall interlock all interests. It is 
in fact, the very feature of cumbination, 
borrowed from a more advanced social 
epoch by incuherent civilization to which 
it is unsuited, that causes most of this 
evil. The combinations of capital crush 
the masses by the substitution of ma- 
chinery, diminution of the wages of labor 
and monopoly of the soil. The combi- 
nations of labor, irregular and abortive to 
gain their ends, only exasperate by oppo- 
sition the classes iu whom a sentiment of 
humanity arising, might have softened 
the rigors of their fate; or if by some 
rare combination of chances, they suc- 
ceed, still farther retard social organization 
by superficial changes in the ownership 
of property, which leave untouched the 
radical vice—ineoherence of interests. 
It is then the very evils of our time which 
are most full of promise, since they at 
once are caused hy the partial embodi- 
ment of the principle of combination, and 
urge most powerfully to its complete em- 
bodiment in our industry, our science, 
our social life. 

Let our nation ‘prise, let our people 
take the foremost part which becomes 
their deep religious sentinent and their 
penetrating intellect, in this great work 
of universal redemption. They have said 
truly that the simple spiritual kingdom 
insisted on by the churches, was not the 
kingdom, not the redemption which bad 
been promised to them; that it was in 
fact an absurdity, pretending to separate 
the interests of the two lives, on this side 
and beyond the grave. This was not the 
doctrine of Jesus. He prayed and work- 
ed for a kingdom of heaven upon earth.- 
The redemption of which he became the 
chief mediator to his race, was to be ac- 
complished in the fulfilment by Humanity 
of that law af love which he taught io 
his life and sealed by his death ; and if 
he consecrated the trial and suffering 
through which his disciples must strug- 
gle, it was only in relation to their end 
and object, the establishment of a univer- 
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sal order of harmony and happiness on 
the earth, incarnating love in all our 
practical relations, and not as teaching 
that suffering and privation were in them- 
selves pleasing to God. This is tho 


grand mistake of the ascetics of all ages ' 


and religions. 

Man finds himself in a world full of 
evils; where the desolating effects of his 
own unharmonized passions are mirrored 
back to him by nature in the parching 
heat of summer and the deadly chill of 
winter's blast, by the tornado and the 
simoom ; the blighting frost that destroys 
the cherished hopes of the year, or the 
fell miasma that blights life with diserse, 
dashing from the lips the cup of fruition ; 
where the wolf and hyena, the venomous 
serpent and the pest of insect myriads, 
constitute around as within human socie- 
tics, 2 state of universal war! It is most 
natural that man, not yet comprehending 
his own mission — his place as regent of 
the planet, his power of redeeming the 

-whole earth, of evolving harmonies from 
all these discords by annary co-operation 
which shall substitute the principle of 
love for that of brute incoherent force 
in the social sphere, on which all others 
pivot and depend, — should see in these 
evil dispensations, this war, famine, pes- 
tilence, and universal cannibalism, the 
four great principles of equilibrium during 
the ages of incoherence, the action of 
Providence, and the will of God. They 
are so, but only relatively to a stage of 
immaturity, imperfect development, tran- 
sition by man from tho state of crude 
instinet, from the infantile harmony of 
Edea or the Isles of the Pacific, to the 
full exercise of his reason under the im- 
pulse of love, and the grand passional 
harmonies of the future, where the indus- 
try, art and science of a combined order, 
shall realize for our senses, our affections, 
and our intelligence, a destiny proportion- 
ed to their attractions. With Moses, the 
temporal and spiritual redemption are 
linked in their true connection as body 


and soul; and Christ who came ‘ not to: 


destroy, but to fulfil, aimed to direct 
mankind in the path of its accomplish- 
ment, by inspiring them with the religion 
of love, the sentiment of brotherhood. 

“ The primal harmonies of Eden had 
beon lost by a Fall; physical and moral 
evil had spread over the earth; pain and 
poverty had subdued man. Whilst teach- 
ing to our nation the origin of evil, Moses 
had announced its end; he had predicted 
the return to grace, the term of the curse 
and of the wrath of God; he had an- 
nounced the ultimate blessing of all the 
nations, the Redemption. Moses cstab- 


lished the unity of the Social with the; 


Religious law; ho did not separate the 
temporal from the spiritual kingdom to 
deliver the first to the principle of Evil. 


Jesus, aiming at the epoch of harmony, 
the union of men among themselves and 
with God, implied in the attainment of 
this splendid aim which should universal- 
ize happiness over the earth, the absolute 
negation of the oriental doctrine, the per- 
manent fatality of evil here below; but 


always expected by the Israelite, of the 
temporary curse with which the earth 
had been struck after the transgression of 
Adam.*’ To the nation of Israel, to Mo- 
ses and Isaiah, the promise had especially 
been made. Jesus, another of our nation, 
t comes to revive in men’s hearts the con- 
dition of the Redemption, in showing to 
those who were feeding npon husks and 
forgetting the spirit of their law in rab- 
binical formulas, that it was now as ever 
a glorious and a tremendous reality; that 
the destiny of tho whole earth for weal 
or for wo, was bound in their obedience 
or rebellion to that principle in which all 
the law lay contained, —‘ Love ye one 
another.’ ‘ Certainly that was as sensible 
and as truc as it was sublime, und we 
must say that it was a divine word which 
taught to men plunged in grossness and 
corruption, bigotry and selfishness, that 
the redemption of the world and the hap- 
pincss of bumanity depended absolutely 
on the union of men, on their loving one 
another. There is no obscurity, no mys- 
tery in this doctrine of Redemption. 
You sha}l be ransomed from evil, and the 
blessing of God shall descend upon the 
earth when you shall have established 
upon the earth the kingdom of God and 
his justice. Here is no sacrifice of 
reason to faith ; no narrow and mystical 
doctrine of a Redemption purely individ- 
ual through the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus had not said that he came to ran- 
som the individual by his sufferings, but 
to emancipate the world by his teachings. 
He had not given as the condition of Re- 
demption, that the world should load 
itself with one crime the more io slaying 
him, but that humanity, in all its mem- 
bers, should fulfil the great commandment 
of Love.” 

The Atonement of Christ was not, as is 
stupidly considered, the sacrifice of his 
life either for humanity or for certain 
elect individuals, nor the appeasing by 
his merits or sufferings of the vengeance 
of an angry God ; but it consisted in his 
living in such unity with nature, with his 
fellow man, and with the divine principles 
of Love and Justice, as was possible for 
an individual; and the Atonement, or 
proporly speaking, At-one-ment for hu- 
manity, was to be accomplished in like 
manner, when their intelligence, devel- 
oped by the same divine love of which 
Jesus was a mediator to his race, as 
‘each of us may be in his or her degree, 
should organize social and industrial rela- 


it is only the term foreseen, promised and į 


i the new doctrine. 


tions in conformity with that spirit over 
all the earth. 

‘Towards this end, religion is the sen- 
timent, the aspiration; but every religion 
requires a science and a practice; we 
must have the trinity of the heart, the 
head and the hands. A science is neces- 
sary, whose formulas, adapted to love in 
all its modes of development, shall enable 
us to embody it in the practical workings 
of our industry, scicnce and social life, 
by the conciliation of all interests. This 
science Fourier has discovered and devel- 
oped. Its formula is the arborescent 
scries and the application to the passions 
of the principles of musical harmony, as 
is elsewhere explained. A practice is 
necessary, and for that we look to the 
establishment of a Model Phalanx, whose 
success will be the guarantee of a rapid 
and universal extension, owing to that 
property which is specific to the scries, — 
demonstrated in all the kingdoms of na- 
ture, from the stars to the insects, — of 
reconciling all interests and to obtain tho 
integral unity of the whole through the 
infinite variety of the parts, of making 
of every discord a germ of harmony, as 
occurs in those of the contiguous notes in 
music. Its arborescent type enables it to 
vary like its prototypes in the forest 
growth, in conformity to the indications 
of climate, soil, external sphere, or inter- 
nal character, national or personal, with- 
out ever losing the type of the scrics, 
adapted to attractions and distributing the 
harmonies. We now only wait the Mes- 
siah who shall lead our nation and hn- 
manity in the grand career of Harmony 
which opens before us. Who he shall be, 
as yet we know not; but this is certain, 
that the individual man is the product 
and expression of his age and its wants; 
that no age which history records has 
obtained the development or felt the need 
of a grand comprehensive reform as this 
age does; and finally, that to this age 
has been revealed in its details the sci- 
ence of a society, which by effecting in 
its relations the absolute and permanent 
conciliation of all interests, however vari- 
ous, Without requiring first sny change 
in man’s essential natnre, but taking him 
as he is and sacrificing nothing, has dis- 
covered to us the basis of Universal Unity 
or At-one-ment, 

What we have to do seems very clear. 
Help ourselves and God will help us. 
Work with all our heart and strength in 
the paths which are open to us. Spread 
the glad tidings, leaven the hearts of all 
within our reach, and the truer we are to 
our mission, the more will come within 
our reach. Substitute for the old dogma 
of evil and the curse, the message of 
love, of hope, of joy. Support the pub- 
lications, the lecturers, the teachers of 
Establish every where 
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Affiliated Societies to the American Union 
of Associationists. Such we have in 
Boston, New York, Cincinnati, New- 
buryport and many other places within 
the last few months. In 
have every week two meetings, religious, 
social and scientific, which collect sub- 
scriptions, prepare conventions, courses 
of lectures, and other means of promot- 
ing the cause. All that we want is an 
intelligent hearing. For one who under- 
stands our principles and aims, opposition 
becomes morally impossible, since they 
are not on any point, partial, exclusive or 
sectarian, but in all, universal, inclusive, 
and humanitary. Soon we shall be pre- 
pared by our numbers, our science, our 
character, our means, to construct, to 


organize attraction in the serial body of | 


the Phalanx, and to incarnate love in all 
human relations. From the Phalanx it 
will spread throngh the district, from the 
district through the state, from the state 


through the world and humanity; or; 


rather, like the growth of the human 
fetus, its furetype in analogy, it will 
proceed at once from many points to 
meet in a central unitary life, and all in 


the full glow of animation; when the. 


heart throbs, and the veins fill, and the 


brain with its double system of sensitive | 


and motor telegraphs is ready for its lord 
the soul; then the Messiah, the Lord of 
Humanity will appear and lead us to the 
high destinies of the future. The future 
is open to our inspired thought and will. 


Let us now thank God that our life may, 


be conscerated to this work ; that we are 
not doomed to trifle it away in the pover- 
ty of a frivolous egotisin ; that tiine and 
the life of earth have acquired for us a 
new significance, an inefable dignity. 
Before five years have passed, not a vil- 
lage from Maine to Mexico must be with- 
out its Union of Associationists. Already, 
with all the false reports and prejudice 
which obstruct our beginnings, and when 


Boston, we | 


I have now a more living and intelli- 
gent faith and interest in every part of 
the Jewish religion, its principles, its 
history and its forms, than I ever before 
possessed ; since what seemed doubtful 
and obscure because it was partial and 
fragmentary, has in the full sunlight of 
: Fourier’s mind become clear and provi- 
dential to me, as I see its relations with 
the whole development of man’s des- 
i tiny. 


DEATH BLOW TO FOURIERISY. 


“ The Herald has dealt a vital blow to 
Fourierism by coming out.in its favor. 
Now let the Evening Mirror say a good 
word for it, and poor Association will 
kick the bucket.’’— Yankee Dovdie. 


Not so, dear grandpapa Yankee Doodle! 
'Alere isa bit from the Mirror, which is 
“ Fourieristic ’? to the marrow, and yet 
Association has no idea of ‘turning 
pale” at present. 


“ There are certain philanthropic fan- 
aties in the world, who are trying to re- 
| Organize society, and so arrange human 
affuirs, that no man shall suffer for the 
‘means of living, who may consider life 
worth preserving. Such a proposition iy 
hooted at by the rich and well-to-do, who 


jian; in proof of which they quote the 


saying of Christ, The poor ye have 
with you always; arguing therefrom 
that an attempt to banish poverty from 
the world would be flying in the face of 
Scripture. I do not remember to have 
seen any better reason than this, for de- 
nouncing the fanatics who claim that 
those to whom God has given life has a 


guaranties to every one living under it 
| equal privileges. A man who has never 
, Known what it is to want ; who has never 
heen placed in the midst of a populous 
and wealthy city, without a penny in his 


stores of luxuries all around him, can 
never fully conceive the real meaning of 
į poverty. 


1 
1 


that feeling of destitution which, want 


ta 


by the sea-side, one cannot experience | 


i produces in the midst of a city, because | ago. 


all the wealth, makes no provision for 
him; the law does not recognize a man 
in need. If he were dead, he would be 
an object worth caring for; society would 
provide him a shroud and a grave; but 
living, she does not recognize him. The 
law being framed by men who have nev- 
er known want themselves, they have 
made no provision fur such a phenomenon. 
There are no convent gates to which he 
may apply for relief; the churches only 
supply spiritual food, and the injunction 
of the Master, t Feed my lambs,” is in- 
terpreted ** preach to them.” You may 
have a Bible for the asking, and tracts 
without demanding them, but you can 
apply no where for bread. All the phi- 
Janthropy of the age, all the protestant- 
ism, all the missiunaries and Bibles, all 
the reforms, and battles with might for 
right, end at last in this: that a human 
being without money, if placed in the 
midst of a large city, has but two alter- 
watives before him— either to starve or 
to steal. A few starve, but a good many 
steal, and a tenth part of the cost of put- 
ting the theives into prison, and the dead 
into graves, would supply an asylum 
which would have kept these wretches 
alive and honest.” 


Saint Vauenrixe. Yesterday being 
Sunday, we presume to-day will serve 
instead as the legitimate anniversary of 
this rosy and unprejudiced old Saint. As 


denounce it as atheistieal and anti-christ- | the morning suu gilds the windows, and 


the Tribune is left at the doors, fifty 
thousand unharmed litttle souls will be 
twittering and flickering like swallows, in 
palpitation for the fun of the day. Lucky 
Saint, to be celebrated hy all this high, 
sparkling nonsense, this mimic carnival 
of hearts and darts! Long days the note 
of preparation has been sounding; the 
boys and girls have extaticised and dog- 


tight to live; and that the constitution: gerelized their brains, or what serves 


them in that capacity, and every spare 
shilling has gone for pieccs of gilt and 
painted paper to put the resule into. 
To-day comes the grand discharge, the 
first ofishoot of a feu de jore that a month 


pocket, and with heaps of money and} won't see the end of. 


There was a time when Valentine's 
Day meant something. Then it was a 


In the forest, on the ocean, or, business of reat lovers, and there was 


earnestness under iis delicate, shy dis- 
guise. Good gracious! that’s gone long 
Now nobody makes more than a 


only three or four lecturers are out, we there is no one to forbid the taking of | joke of it; we know a dozen young peo- 
hear, week after week, of soine Union of whatever may be caught: there are nuts, ple of both sexes, who think nothing of 
'in the forest, though they may be but sending a flaming Valentine a-piece to as 


forty or fifty active members where a 
few days before the deepest ignorance 
and obscurantism reigned. Lecturers are 
sent for from the distant South, and lyce- 
ums secured for their reception. A fer- 
ment is commenced such as has never 
before been witnessed by man, and which 
will never cease until humanity entire 
stauds transforined, regenerate and saved, 
in the true image of its God. I have not 
time or space at present to develop the 
doctrine of the solidarity of the race, upon 
which all our hope and science pivots. 
That will be for a future occasion if you 
are interested in this. We have all a 


lacorns; there are shell fish on the sea- 
shore, and there are waifs on the ocean, 
which may he enjoyed without danger of 
a prison. But the city affords nothing to 
the stranger in want; every thing there 
has an owner: a straw cannot be picked 
up in the street without peril; whatever 
you may have, you will be allowed to 
keep, but you must not touch anything 
| yon see, let your necessities be what they 
may. Ina large city it must often hap- 
pen that some unlucky victim of circum- 
stances will be destitute of the means of 
sustaining life. His wants are immediate 
and pressing. He goes into the strects 


of corn. If he were drowning, a thous- 


natural instinct of it, which the teachings i and men would jump to rescue him, but 


H 1 
of Moses, whose promises and threats 


‘if he is starving, not a hand will be ex- 


| 


many persons as there are days in the 
weck, and we take it that's the general 
habit. A pretty commentary on the con- 
stancy of lovers now-a-days! We know 
married peuple, too, whu ought to be 
ashamed of it, that get Valentines, and 
that not from their own wives or hus- 
bands, full of sentimentality and delicate 
distresses. We hate this inodern degen- 
eracy, this miscellaneous and business 
fashion. Send a Valentine by the penny- 
post, toot Bah! Give us the swect wld 
days when there was a mystery about it, 
when sly fate had a hand in tbo matter, 
when levers stole at dawn to be first as 


: ; ; 
and wanders through a maze of superflu-/the well-known window, and trembling 
ous wealth, yet cannot touch even a grain! maidens waited for the femiliar step; ab, 


that was an age to live in! To he the 
Valentine of that blushing truth and ten- 
derness a man might bless bis stars, but 


are all made to the nation and not to such | tended to aid him; his rags excite no to share the office with half a scure of 
sympathy, his hungry looks bring him no’ coparinera and never know who yoar 
bread. Society which bas monopolized | Valentine is after all, or to find out that 


or such individuals, has confirmed to us. 


` 
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it’s Tom Smith or Job Jones instead of 
the blue-eyed or black-eyed girl you had 
hoped, isn’t worth a copper cent, to our 
thinking. But, however, we won't be 
out of the mode, so here goes for a Val- 
entine to the whole feminine portion of 
the human species. 
Woman! these are carnest times, 
Folly’s obsolete for Woman, 
Holidays and sportive rhymes 
Cannot now forget the Human. 


Least ofall should’st thou forget, 
Radiant though thou art with gladness, 
How the whole wide earth is wet 
With the tears of hopeless sadness, 
With slaves’ and toilers’ bloody sweat 
In suffering grown desperate,-— 
And how with soul poisoned to madness 
Man is against his fellow set, f 
Daring God’s Truth and Right to hold 
As valueless compared with gold! 


On thee, Woman! is it laid, 

On thy heart, O Sister, Mother, 
That this weary wo be staid, ` 

And man wrong no more his brother. 


Thine it iv the germs to tend 

Of the good that now is springing, 
And thine inmost soul to lend 

To the victory Time is bringing. 


And as thou beside the tomb 

Whence the blessed Lord has risen, 
Wert the firet in morning’s gloom 

To greet the Conqueror from the prison, 


To this other grave anear 

Whence awaking Man is starting, 
Shalt thou stand with holy cheer, 

Impulse, hope and power imparting. 
Take the office, it is thine! 

Speak thy noblest aspirations, 
Girt with loveliness divine, 

Guiding angel of the nations! 

N. Y. Tribune of Feb. 15th. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Transiated for the Harbinger. 


A LETTER FROM PIHITLON,+ 
TO 
IGNATIUS JOSEPH MARTINOWIEZ, 
Professor of Physics at the University 
of Lemberg. 

Carried in his train like the satellites 
of a royal star, we followed Spartacus t 
through the precipitous patha and under 
the most silent shadows of the Bæhmer- 
Wald. O my friend! why were you not 
there! You would have forgotten to 
gather pebhles in the silvery bed of the 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Straw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 

t Probably the celebrated baron de Knigge, 
known under the name of Philon in the order of 
the Illumines. 

t It is known that this was Adam Weishaupt’s 
nom de guerre. Can it be really he who is 
here referred to? every circumstance leads us 
to believe it 


tor, terra parens. The burning words of 
our master gave us wings; we passed 
ravines and peaks without counting our 
steps, without looking at the abysses 


which lay at our feet, without seeking in; 


the horizon the distant resting-place in 
which we were to find repose at evening. 
Never had Spartacus appeared to us 
more great or imbued with all-powerful 
truth. The beauties of nature acted upon 
his imagination like those of a great 
poem; and through the lightnings of his 
enthusiasm never does his spirit of wise 
analysis and ingenious combination aban- 
don him. He explains heaven and the 
stars, the earth and the seas, with the 
same clearness, the same order which 
presides over his dissertations upon law 
and the dry matters of this world. But 
how great does his soul become when, 
alone and free with his chosen disciples 
under the azure of the constellated heav- 
ens, or in face of the dawn reddened by 
the fires, precursora of the sun, he clears 
time and space to embrace at one glance 
the human race in its aggregate and de- 
tails, to penetrate the fragile destiny of 
empires and the imposing future of the 
nations! You have heard in his chair 
this young man of clear speech; why 
have you not seen and heard upon the 
mountain this man whose wisdom sur- 
passes his years, and who seems to have 
lived among men since the infancy of the 
world! - 

Arrived at the frontier, we salnted the 
soil which had seen the exploits of the 
great Ziska, and we inclined ourselves 
still lower before the gulfs which had 
served as tombs to the martyrs of ancient 
national liberty. There we resolved to 
separate, in order to direct our researches 
and inquiries upon all points at once. 
Cato * took the road towards the north- 
east, Celsus,t towards the south-east, 
Ajaz.t} followed the transversal direction 
from east to west, and the general ren- 
dezvous was at Pilsen. 

Spartacus kept me with him and re- 
solved to trust to chance, depending, as 
he said, upon fortune, upon 8 certain 
secret inspiration which would guide us. 
I was somewhat astonished at this aban- 
donment of calculation and reasoning ; 
it secmed to me contrary to his methodi- 
cal habits. ‘Philon, said he to me 
when we were alone, ‘1 do indeed be- 
lieve that men like ourselves are the min- 
isters of Providence here below, but do 


pee es ee a 

* Doubtless Xavier Zwack, who was an aulic 
counsellor and was exiled for having been one 
of the principal chiefs of INuminiem. 

ł Bader, who was physician to the electress 
dowager, Illumine. 

t Massenhausen, counsellor at Manich, N- 
lumine. 
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ou think I believe that materna} Provi- 
dence by which we feel, will and act, to 
be inert and disdainful? I have re- 
marked that you are more favored by it 
than I am; your designs almost always 
succeed. Forward then; I follow you, 
and have faith in your second sight, that 
mysterious clearness which our ancestors 
in Iluminism, the pious fanatics of the 
past, so artlessly invoked.” 

It really seemed as if the master had 
prophecied. Before the close of the sec- 
ond day we found the ohject of our 
search, and this was the manner in which 
I was the instrument of destiny. 

We had reached the border of the for- 
est, and the road forked before us. One 
branch was lost as it ran towards the 
low grounds, the other followed the gen- 
tle slope of the mountain. 

‘Which shall we take?’ said Sparta- 
cus to me, seating himself upon a rocky 
fragment. “1 sce on this side cultivated 
fields, mean cabins. We were told that 
he is poor, he must live with the poor. 
Let us go and inquire respecting him of 
the herdsmen of the valley.’’ 

‘© No, master,” replied I, pointing to 
the side-hill path: “I see on my right 
craggy eminences and the crumbling 
walls of an ancient manor-house. We 
were told that he is a poet, and he must 
love ruins and solitude.” 

« Also,” replied Spartacus smiling, 
“I see Vesper rising, white as a pearl, 
in the rose-colored sky, above the ruins 
of the old domain. We are the shep- 
herds who seek a prophet and the mirac- 
ulous star goes before us.” 

We soon reached the ruius. They 
were the remains of an imposing edifice, 
built at different epochs; but the vestiges 
of the time of the emperor Charles lay 
beside those of the feudal ages. It was 
not centuries, it was the hand of man that. 
had recently presided over this devasta- 
tion. It was still broad daylight when 
we climbed the bank of a dried ditch and 
penetrated beneath a rusty and motionless 
portcullis. The first object we encoun- 
tered, seated upon the ruins at the en- 
trance of the courtyard, was an old man 
covered with strange rags, and more like 
a man of times past than a contemporary. 
His beard, of the color of yellow ivory, 
fell upon his chest, and his bald head 
shone like the surface of a lake in the last 
rays of the sun. Spartacus felt a thrill, 
and hastily approaching him asked of him 
the name of the chateau. The old man 
appeared not to hear us; he stared at us 
with glassy eyes which seemed not to 
see, We asked his name; he did not 
answer; his physiognomy betokened a 
dreamy indifference. Still his Socratie 
features did not announce the brutishness 
of idiotism; he had in his ugliness that 


f ecrtain beauty which proceeds from a 
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pure and serene soul. Spartacus placed 
a piece of money in his hand; he carried 
it close to his eyes and let it fall without 
appearing to understand its use. 

‘Tg it possible,” said I to the master, 
“that an old man totally deprived of the 
use of his senses and of his reason can be 
thus abandoned far from any habitation, 
in the depths of the mountains, withaut a 
dog to lead him and to beg in his 
stead?” ` 

‘* Let us carry him away and conduct 
him to some resting place,” replied Spar- 
tacus. But when we undertook to raise 
him in order to see if he could not sup- 
port himself on his legs. he made a sign 
to us not to trouble him, by placing a 
finger on his lips and pointing with his 
other hand to the extremity of the court. 
Our eyes were directed to that side; we 
saw no one there, but immediately our 
ears were saluted by the sounds of a 
violin of extraordinary power and just- 


ness. Never have I heard any master! 


give to his bow so penetrating and so 
broad a vibration, and bring into so inti- 
mate a connection the chords of the soul 
and of the instrument. The music was 
simple and. sublime. It resembled noth- 
ing I have heard in our concerts aud 
theatres. It carried to the heart an 
emotion which was at once pious and 
warlike. We fell, the master and my- 
self, into a kind of transport, and said to 
each other by our looks that here was 
something grand and mysterious. Those 
of the old man had assumed a sort of 
vague brilliancy which resembled that of 
ecstacy. A smile of beatitude half 
opened his pale lips and showed clearly 
that he was neither deaf nor insenaible. 
All was silence after a short and ad- 
mirable melody, and soon we saw issue 
from the chapel opposite to us, a man of 
mature years, whose exterior filled us 
with emotion and respect. The beauty 
of his austere visage and the noble pro- 
portions of his form contrasted with the 
deformed limbs and the savage features 
of the old man, whom Spartacus com- 
pared to a converted and baptized faun. 
The violin player walked straight to- 
wards us, his instrument-under his arm 
and his bow passed through his leather 
girdle. Broad pantaloons of coarse cloth, 
sandals which resembled ancient buskins, 
and a frock of sheepskin like that worn 
by our peasants of the Danube, gave him 
the appearance of a herdsman or a labor- 
er. But his white and fine hands did not 
indicate a man devoted to the labors of 
the soil. They were the hands of an 
artist, while the neatness of his dress and 
the stateliness of his demeanor seemed to 
protest against his poverty, and to be 
uowilling to submit to its hideous and 
degrading consequences. The master 
was struck by the aspect of this man. 
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He clasped my hand, and I felt his own 
tremble. ‘It is he!” said he to me. 
“ I did not know that he was a musician ; 
but I recognize his face because I have 
seen it in my dreams.” 

The violin player advanced towards us 
without testifyiug either embarrassment 
or surprise. He returned with a benevo- 
lent dignity the salutations we addressed 
to him, and approaching the old man: 
“Come, Zdenko,’ said he to him, “I 
am going; support yourself upon your 
friend.” The old man made an effort; 
the musician raised him in his arms, and 
bending under him as if to serve him for 
a staff, he guided his tottering steps, ac- 
commodating his own walk to his, There 
was, in this filial care, in this patience of 
a noble and handsome man, still agile and 
vigorous, who drew himself along under 
the weight of an old man in rags, some- 
thing more touching, if possible, than the 
solicitude of a young mother measuring 
her walk by the first uncertain steps of 
her child. I saw the master’s eyes fill 
with tears, and I also was agitated, con- 
templating by turns our Spartacus, that 
man of genius and of the future, and this 
unknown in whom I felt the same great- 
ness buried in the shadows of the past. 

Resolved to follow and to question him, 
but not wishing to distract him from the 
pious care he had assumed, we walked at 
at a short distance behind him. He di- 
rected his steps towards the chapel 
whence he had issued; and when he had 
entered, he stopped and appeared to con- 
template the ruined tombs which the 
briars and moss had invaded. The old 
man knelt down, and when he rose, his 
friend kissed one of the tombs and began 
to depart with him. 

It was then only that he perceived us 


near him, and he appeared to experience | 


some surprise ; but no distrust was depict- 
ed in his glance, at once brilliant and 
placid like that of a child. This man ap- 
peared nevertheless to have counted more 
than half a century, and his thick grey 
hair waving around his face increased the 
brilliancy of his large black eyes. His 
mouth had an indefinable expression of 
strength and simplicity. You would 
have said that he had two souls; one all 
of enthusiasm for celestial things, one all 
of benevolence for men here below. 

We were seeking for a pretext to ad- 
dress him, when, placing himself at once 
in association of ideas with us, with a 
naiveté of extraordinary expansion: ‘You 
have seen me kiss this marble,” said he 
to os, ‘Sand this old man has prostrated 
himself upon these tombs. Do not con- 
sider these as acts of idolatry. We kies 
the garment of a saint, as we carry on 
our bosom the pledge of love and of 
friendship. The remains of the dead 
are only a worn-out garment. We can- 


not tread it under our feet with indiffer- 
ence; we guard it with respect and we 
separate ourselves from it with regret. 
O my father! O my well beloved rela- 
tives! I know well that you are not 
here and that these inscriptions lie when 
they say: Here rest the Rudolstadts! The 
Rudolstadts are all erect, all living and 
acting inthe world according to the wilt 
of God. Under these marbles there are 
only bones, forms in which life was man- 
ifested and which it has abandoned to as- 
sume other forms. Blessed be the ashes 
of our forefathers! Blessed be the grass 
and ivy which crown them! Blessed be 
the suil and stones which protect them! 
But blessed, above all, be the living God 
who says to the dead: Rise and reénter 
my fruitful bosom in which nothing dies, 
in which all is renewed and is purified !” 

“ Liverani, Ziska or Trismegistus, is it 
you whom I find here upon the tombs of 
your ancestors?” cried Spartacus enlight- 
ened by a celestial certainty. 

“ Neither Liverani, nor Trismegistus, ` 
nor even Jean Ziska,” replied the un- 
known. ‘ Phantoms disturbed my igno- 
rant youth ; but the divine light has ab- 
sorbed them and the name of my forefa- 
thera is effaced from my memory. My 
name is man, and I am nothing more 
than any other man.” 

“ Your words are profound, but they 
indicate distiust,’’ returned the master. 
“ Trust to this sign; do you not recog- 
nize itt’? 

“At the same time, Spartacus made to 
him the masonic signs of the high 
grades. ' 

“I have forgotten that language,” re- 
plied the unknown, ‘I do not despise it, 
but it has become useless to me. Bro- 
ther, do not insult me by supposing that 
T distrust you. Your name, yours also, 
ia it not man? Men have never done me 
any evil, or, if they have, I know it ne 
longer. It was therefore a very limited 
evil in comparison with the infinite good 
they can do to each other and for whieh 
I feel obliged to them in anticipation.” 

‘*Is-it possible, O man of good,” cried 
Spartacus, ‘that you count time as noth- 
ing in your notion and in your sentiment 
of life?” 

‘Time does not exist; and if mea 
meditated more upon the divine essence, 
they would count centuries and years no 
more than I do. What is to him who 
partakea the nature of God ao far as to 
be eternal, so far that he has always 
lived and will never cease to live, a little 
more or less of sand at the bottom of the 
clepsydra? The hand which turns the 
glass may hasten or become stiff; that 
which supplies the sand will never stop !”? 

** You mean to say that nan may for- 
get to couut and measure time, but that 
life always flows abuodant and fruitful 
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from the bosom of God? Is that your 
thought?”’ 

«You have understood me, young 
man. But I have a still finer demonstra- 
tion of the great mysteries.” 

‘The mysteries? Yes, I have come 
from very far to question and learn of 
you.” 

“ Listen then!” said the unknown, 
obliging the old man, who obeyed him 
with the confidence of a little child, to 
seat himself uponastune. ‘This place 
inspires me peculiarly, and it is here, by 
the last fires of the sun and the first white 
rays of the moon, that I wish to raise 
your soul to the knowledge of the most 
sublime truths.” s 

We palpitated with joy at the idea of 
having at last found, after two years of 
searchings and inquiries, this magnus of 


our religion, this philosopher at once! 


metaphysician and organizer, who was to 
confide to us the thread of Ariadne and 
enable us to find the issue of past ideas 
and things. But the unknown, seizing 
his violin, began to play with energy. 
Iis powerful bow made the plants quiver 
like the evening wind, and the ruins to 
resound like the human voice. His mu- 
sic had a peculiar character of religious 
enthusiasm, of ancient simplicity and at- 
tractive fervor. The themes were of a 
majestic amplitude in their energetic 
brevity. Nothing, in that unknown 
music, announced languor and revery. 
Tt was like warlike hymns, and caused to 
pass before our eyes triumphant armics, 
bearing banners, palms, and the mysteri- 
ous signs of a new religiou. I saw the; 
immensity of the nations united under 
one standard; no tumult in their ranks, 
a fever without delirium, an impetuous 
transport without anger, human activity 
in all its splendor, victor in all its clem- 
ency, and faith in all its sublime expan- 
sion. 

“ That is magnificent,” cried I, when : 
he had played wjth fervor five or six of 
those admirable themes. ‘It is the Te 
Deum of Humanity rejuvenated and rec- 
onciled, returning thanks to the God of 
all religions, to the light of all men.” 

s You have understood me, my son!” 
said the musician, wiping away the sweat 
and the tears which bathed his face; 
“and you see that time has but one voice 
to proclaim the truth. Look at that old 


man, he has understood as well as you, ; 


and has become thirty years younger.” 
We looked at the old man whom we 
had forgotten. He was erect, ho walked 
with ease and beat the ground in time 
with his foot, as if he wished to leap and 
bound like a youth. The music had 
worked a miracle upon him ; he descend- 
ed the hill with us without wishing to sap- 
port himself on any one. When his walk 


“ Zdenko, do you wish me to play 
again for you the march of Procope the 
! Great, or the benediction of the banner 
of the Orebites?’? But the old man 
made a sign that he still had strength, as 
if he feared to abuse the celestial remedy 
and wear out the inspiration of his friend. | 

We directed our steps towards the 
hamlet we had left on the right, at the 
bottom of the valley, when we took the | 
road to our ruins. As we went on, 
Spartacus interrogated the unknown. 
‘© You have caused us to hear incompara- 
ble melodies,’’ said he to him, ‘* and I 
have understood that, by this brilliant 
prelude, you wished to dispose our senses 
to the enthusiasm which fills you to over- 
flowing, you wished to exalt yourself, 
like the pythonesses and the prophets of 
old, in order that you might pronounce 
your oracles, armed with all the power of 
inspiration, and filled with the spirit of 
the Lord. Speak now then. The air is 
calm, the path is easy, the moon lights 
oyr steps. All nature seems plunged in 
concentration to listen to you, and our 
hearts call for your revelations. Our 
vain science, our proud reason will be: 
humbled before your burning words. 
Speak, the moment has come.” 

But the onknown refused to explain 
himself. 

‘© What could J say to you that T have, 
not just said, in a more beautiful lan- 
guage? Is it my fault if you have not! 
understood met You think that T wished 
to speak to your senses, and it was my 
soul that spoke to you. What do I say? 
Tt was the soul of the whole of hamanity 
that spoke to you through mine. I was! 
truly inspired then. Now I am no longer | 
so. I have need of rest. Yon would 
experience the same need had you re- 
ceived all that I wished to make pass 
from my being into yours.” 

It was impossible for Spartacus to ob- 
tain anything else that evening. When 
we had reached the first huts: 
‘s Friends,” said the unknown to us, 
‘do not follow me any longer, but come ' 
and see me again to-morrow. You may | 
knock at the first door. You will be 
well received every where here, if you 
understand the language of the country.” 

It was not necessary for us to display 
the little money with which we were 
‘provided. Tbe hospitality of the Bohe- 
mian peasant is worthy of ancient times. 
We were received with a calm obliging- 
ness, and soon with an affectionate cor- 
diality, when we were heard to speak the 
|Sclave language without difficulty ; the 
‘people here still distrust every one who 
approaches them with German words in 
i his mouth. 

We soon learned that we were at the 


| foot of the mountain and of the castle 


have believed ourselves transported by 
enchantment iuto the great northern 
chain of the Carpathians. But we were 
informed that one of the ancestors of the 
Podiebrads had thus baptized his domain, 
in consequence of a vow he had made in 
the Riesenburge. They also related to us 
how the descendants of Podiebrad had 
changed their own name, after the disas- 
ters of the thirty years’ war, to that of 
Rudolstadt. Persecution went so far in 
those days as even to Germanize the 
names of cities, estatee, families and in- 
dividuals. All these traditions are still 
living in the heart of the Bohemian peas- 
aut. Thus, the mysterious Trismegis- 
tus, whom we sought, is very certainly 
the same Albert Podiebrad who was bur- 
ied alive, twenty-five years ago, and who, 
rescued from the tomb, it- was never 
known by what miracle, disappeared for 
a long time, and was persecuted and im- 
prisoned, ten or fifteen years later, as a 
cheat, impostor, and especially as a free- 
mason and rosicrucian ; he is indeed that 
famous count de Rudolstadt whose strange 
trial was concealed with so much care, 
and whose identity could never be deter- 
mined. Friend, have confidence, then, 
in the iuspirations of the master! You 
trembled to sec us, from vague and in- 
complete revelations, run in search of a 
man, who might be, like so many of the 
Iiluminés of the preceding formation, an 
impudent chevalier d'industrie, or a ri- 
diculous adventurer. The master had 
divined rightly. From some scattered 
memoranda, from some mysterious writ- 
ings of this strange personage, he had 
perceived a man of intelligence and of 
truth, a precious guardian of the sacred 
fire and of the healthful traditions of an- 
terior Iluminism, an adept of the ancient 
secret, a doctur of the new interpretation. 
We have fonnd him, and we know more 
now of the history of masonry, of the 
famous Invisibles, whose labors and even 
whose existence we doubted, of the an- 
cient and modern mysteries, than we 
have ever learned by secking to decipher 
lost hieroglyphics, or by consulting an- 
cient adepts, worn by persecution and 
debased by fear. We have at last found 
aman, and we return to you with that 
sacred fire, which formerly made of a 
statue of clay an intelligent being, a new 
god, the rival of the savage and stupid 
gods of ancient times. Our master is the 
Prometheus. Trismegistus had the flame 
in his heart, and we have derived enough 
of it from him to initiate you all into a 
new life. 

The recitals of our good hosts kept us 
Jong awake around the rustic hearth. 
They had not cared for the sentences and 
legal attestations which declared Albert 
de Rudelstadt to have forfeited, hy an 


became slower, the musician said to him: ‘of the Giants, and from the name, might: attack of catalepsy, his name and his 


rights. The love they bore his memory, 
their hatred of the foreigners, those Aus- 
trian spoilers who, after having procured | 
the condemnution of the true heir, came 
to divide his estate and his chateau; the 
shameful plunder of that great fortune, 
of which Albert would have made so, 
noble a use, and especially, the hammer 
of the demolisher destroying that ancient 
sigaoral abode, in order to sell the mate- 
rials at a low price, as certain animals, 
destructive and profaning by nature, must 
needs pollute and injure the prey they 
cannot carry away : this was quite enough 
to cause the peasants of the Boehmer- 
Wald to prefer a poetically miraculous 
truth to the reasonable and odious asser- 
tions of the conquerors. 
years have passed since the disappearance 


of Albert Podiebrad, and no one here has: 


been willing to believe in his death, al- 
though the German gazettes have pub- 
lished it in confirmation of an unjust sen- 


tence, although the whole aristocracy of: 


the court of Vienna has laughed with 


contempt and pity at hearing the story of! in the outcry against the unknown author, 


R madman who considered himself, in 
good faith, a resuscitated dead mau. 
And now Albert de Rudolstadt has been 
a week in these mountains, and goes to 
pray and to sing, every evening, under 
the ruins of the chateau of his fathers. 
And now, also, during this week, all the 
men old enough to have seen him when 
young recognize him ander his grey 
hairs, and prostrate themselves before 
him, as before their true master and their 
former friend. There is something ad- 


mirable in this recollection and in the, 


Jove which these people bear to him; 
nothing in our corrupted world can give 
.an idea of the pure morals and the noble 
seutiments we have met with here. — 
Spartacus is penetrated with respect, and 
he is the more struck with them, because 
a little persecution we experienced from 
these peasants confirmed our opinion of 
their fidelity to misfortune and gratitude. 
To be Continued. 


GEORGE SAND. 


The following discriminating notice of the; ote seldom of a kind at which convention- 


writings of Grurcre Sann is from a recent 
number of one of the leading critical journals 
of England, the London Spectator, After the 
crude and flippant judgments which we are 
compelled to hear pronounced daily on this: 
‘great analyst of the human heart, it is an agree- 
able surprise to find such a broad and liberal 
view in a quarter from which we have been ac- 
customed to look for so much dogmatiem and 
prejudice. If the “ virtuous republican ” of the 
Morning Post, who haa displayed such a pious 
zeal in protccting the morals of young men and 
maidens in Boston from the contaminatice of 
George Sand, “ever seca a number” of the- 
Spectator, we commend the article to his espe- | 
cial attention. 


Twenty-five ; 


About ten years ago, such a specula- 
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George Sand’s works would have been 
impossible, so virulent was the prejudice | 
against them in this country. An article 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, on 
French novels in general, in which, 
while the whole were held up to execra- 
tion for ‘t immorality,” special execration 
was invoked for the writings of the lady! 
who chooses the pseudonyme of George , 
Sand. Her repute in England, at that 
tine, might be called infamous. . There 
was no bound to the expression of hatred ; 
which, unsatisfied with facts, sought a 
complement to its satisfaction in fables. 
The events of her remarkable but imper- 
fectly known life were eked out with in-! 
ventions; her eccentricities of conduct 
suggested the idea of a monster, morally 
and physically. These romauces were 
bandied about as a warrant to seal the 
fatal judgment universally pronounced on 
her works. Not that they were univer- 
sally read: most of those who condemned 
would have resented as an affront the im-! 
putation of being one of her readers; and, 
among some of the loudest, we know, 
were those who took their opinion at se- 
eond-hand. But, by a fiction similar to 
that which assumes every body to be fa- 
miliar with the laws of England, every 
body presumed himself competent to join 


through a kind of instinctive knowledge 
as to the drift of her doctrines. Since 
that time there has been a great reaction. 
Signor Mazzini wrote a counter-statement 
in a monthly publication that has been 
discontinued; more precise accounts of 
the author appeared in the Westminster 
Review, and more recently again in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, by a writer 
whose disposition in her favor did not 
prevent him from taking an English view 
on the point of morals, and who was en- 
abled, by familiar acquaintance with the 
text, and by discriminating tact, to put 
the English reader in possession of a key 
to the truth. To the bitter prejudice 
suceceded doubt, then curiosity ; and evi- 
dences of the altered feeling multiply. 
Allusions to the writings of George Sand, 
based upon more correct knowledge, oc- 
cur with increasing frequency in English 
ee the sale of her works in 
sondon is extensive; and the list of her 
habitual English readers would exhibit 
severa] names known to literature of the 
discreetest kind. There is at once a 
growing desire to know what is this crea- 
ture George Sand, and a corresponding 
desire to make her known to the Fnglish 
public. Some months back, Frazer's 
Magazine, a periodical whose licences 


al authority refuses to wink, published an 
abridged version of a tale by the taboocd 
author; we know that a heneficed clergy- 
man of the Established Church has been 
engaged in translating one of her must 
pleasing fictions; and finally, there is; 
tangible proof of the double disposition in 
the euterprise before us. 

What, then, is this writer, who is 
about to be introduced to the English 
public? We will put the reply in as 
plain and compact a shape as we can. 

We cannot meddle with George Sand’s 
rivate life, further than to say, that be- 
ing the victim of a “ mariage de conven- 
ance,” she was not of a nature to suffer 
injustice with repining acquiescence, but 
left her husband, and became a powerful | 
writer against matches of interest. Some , 


quent life are ‘* founded upon fact,” but 
they are mixed up with the most extrava- 
gant inventions. We know enough to be 
conscious that we are ignorant of many 
things essential to a truc judgment upon 
her as a woman. 

Jt is not difficult to account for the ex- 
treme misrepresentation to which her 
works have been subjected in England. 
With different standards, we in England 
deem French works of fiction in general 
to be immoral: no writer in France 
avows his real opinions with more frank- 
ness than Georee Sand, sets them forth 
with equal power, or owns less servility 
towards conventional authority ; hence, 
among free writers, she is the most free ; 
and, by an easy confusion of terms, we 
assume that among the licentious she is 
the most liceutious. 

That, however, is a false conclusion in 
more than one important respect. Writ- 
ing not for English bnt for French read- 
ers, living in a French atmosphere, her 
works necessarily partake of French 
manners. But, like the productions of 
all great artists, they rise above mere na- 
tionality. Raphael's models were Italian, 
but the creations of his pencil belong 
rather to human nature at large than to 
Italy in particular; and so it is with 
Sand. In many ways, the severest En- 
glish moralist would confess that her 
writings are strikingly distinguished from 
those of her countrymen, by their appeal 
to the highest feelings of human nature 
against conventional immoralities in 
France. In the first place, she is emi- 
nently serious and earnest ; she does not 
make light of crime or injustice, or even 
of bad taste, but never ceases to conten 


for refinement and self-control. She 
assails ‘‘ mariages de convenance’ on 
account of their immoral tendencies. It 


is a mistake to suppose that ske attacks 
the institution of marriage, or advocates 
absence of Jaw in such matter: she at- 
tacks not the institution but abuses of it; 
and she is the missionary of no theory on 
that subject. In fact, he who sought any 
positive doctrines in her works would be 
disappointed. The English reader would 
rather complain of the absence of posi- 
tive doctrine. It is one of vur national 
peculiarities, connected with our buasted 
t practical sense,” but in itself not ab 
ways very sensible, that we are impa- 
tient of the writer who exposes abuses 
without having a system, cut and dry, by 
way of substitute for that which he con- 
demns. It is, indeed, a very serious 
weakness in our character, which makes 
us shrink effeminately from the exposure 
of a danger ‘unless we have the remedy 
at hand. George Sand is a militant 
writer; she dees denounce abuses, or 
rather she illustrates their working; she 
does not propound doctrinal or theoretical 
systems: we may, in judging her by an 
English standard, blame her for the omis- 
sion ; but there is neither sense nor jus- 
tice, while we do so, in falscly assuming 
that she advocates St. Simonian doctrines, 
or some such extravagancies, when in 
fact she enunciates nothing of a scheme- 
making sort. 

As Sand’s writings are principally fic- 
tions, in which, as we say, her views 
are rather illustrated than expounded di- 
dactically —set forth in action and dia- 
logue rather than preached by the author 
— it is not casy to extract from the mass 
a definite formula which may be present- 


tion as publishing an English version of of the stories current about her subse-|ed to the reader as the key to the whyla 
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But it is not impossible to deduce some 
clue from works by one who never writes 
without a purpose, guided by broad and 
much-considered opinions. We set aside 
for the moment all question as to the 
soundness of those opinions, buat will en- 
deavor to collect for the reader what it is 
that George Sand inculcates. 


She finds a vast deal of misery in soci- 
ety, arising from two sources,— first, the 
unsettled state of opinion on moral points, 
involving the existence of conflicting and 
incompatible laws; and secondly, a sacri- 
fice of high natural aspirations on a Pro- 
crustean bed of baser artificial require- 
ments. Thus, in ‘*mariages de conve- 
nance,” all the happiness of life arising 
fram the culture and satisfaction of the 
affections is sacrificed to artificial and 
comparatively sterile arrangements for 
the combination of estates or the accumu- 
lation of wealth. Marriage is therefore 
a prominent, but not the sole object of 
Sand’s strictures. Although she is a 
worshiper of all refinements, and therc- 
fore of those refinements which attend 
high breeding, she finds that artificial 
distinctions of rank defeat those purposes ; 
of social refinement, by disregarding nat- 
ural elevation of character and intellectu- | 
al refinement. . She paints true dignity as | 
being found among such of the uneducat- | 
ed as trust in full faith to the promptings 
of nature and the innate sense of what is: 
noble and good; also among the tribe of | 
“ artists °— using the word in its broad-! 
est sense, to signify all cultivators of 
liberal arts — because it is their vocation 
to develop the natural aspirations and ca- ; 
pacities of human nature by a combined 
exercise of intellect and feeling. The 
Compagnon du Tour de France furnishes 
an instance and a striking trait of Sand's! 
generous earnestness: hearing of Agri- 
cole Perdiguier’s effort to reform the sys- | 
tem of compagnonnage, (a sort of free- 
mason tradesunion among the French 
working classes,) she helped him with 
pecuniary aid, and wrote a novel to show 
how coöperation and the artistic feeling 
ennoble the working man. All endeavor 
must be frustrated which has not motives 
that are true; and therefore she demands 
as an essential to all real goodness, una- 
dulterated truth,— meaning by ‘truth,’’| 
not that unattainable abstraction absolute ; 
truth, but that which is true to conviction. 
To that there should be thorough devo- 
tion at any price. Hence, in Jeanne, she 
exalts the devotion of a simple country | 
girl who dies the devotee to an idle local 
superstition, but is ennobled by virtuous 
simplicity and self-denial. Goodness 
lacks the power of development without 
strength: tn Andre you see a well-inten- 
tioned young man who becomes the in- 
strument of dealing unhappiness around, 
because his weakhess of character makes 
him yield to paterua! authority and other 
imposing influences, even for evil; and in 
Simon you see energy of character assert- 
ing and protecting what is good. Her 
whole works inculcate that you must ac- 
cept life as you find it, mingling trials 
with happiness; must unswervingly do 
what seems to you, on profound and sin- 
cere conviction, right, and whatever most 
conduces to evoke good; must pursue 
that purpuse at all hazard, and against all 
obstruction — even, it is to- be inferred, 
aginst conventional authority, where that 
dictates what is bad; but that you 
neither need nor ought ever to sacrifice 


kindliness. Truth, justice, and love, 


are the ruling objects and powers of her 
ethics. 

So much for doctrine, such as we have 
drawn it by inference from the events and 
characters of her books. These are 
worked out with wonderful potency of 
pen. Her description of persons, of 
scenery, of action, is as vivid, as dis- 
tinct, as individualized, as Titian: the 
persons take their place in the memory, 
like Scott's, with real characters. It is 
not, however to be supposed that her 
manner is like that of Scott: she cannot 
in the same way recall a history or a pa- 
geant; but she paints with equal force, 
and mote delicacy, when pure natnre, hu- 
man or inanimate, is the subject. Her 
style is musical, plain, direct, and power- 
ful. Addressing, be it ever remembered, 
a French and not an English public, she 
takes licences in the narration of inci- 
dents and love-passages which in Eng- 
land we hold it better to imagine than to 
describe : but in that respect she uses far 
more restraint than her native contempo- 
raries, or than authors in our own coun- 
try in the last generation; and, as we 
have said, is never, like our own writers 
even at this day, betrayed into levity, or 
the theatrical exaltation of that which 
she knows to be worthless. Perhaps 
some part of the misconception on this 
head is derived from the fact that she 
paints with such surpassing power, and 
especially so paints emotion, that she 
seems to have gone beyond other writers. 
But her “immorality ° must be sought 
in her doctrine rather than in her narra- 
tive—in the drift of the events rather 
than in the description. É 

Many of George Sand’s books are so 
discreet, so freed from doctrinal or con- 
troversial points even by implication, and 
are so simply directed to illustrate the 
power of goodness and kindness in ele- 
vating the soul and diffusing happiness, 
that they might be placed in the hands of 
all. Such are the Mare au Diable, the 
Peche de Monsicur Antoine, (one of her 
Jatest,) and several others. Some of her 


‘books tend, and most powerfully, to un- 


settle opinion on subjects for which in 
England we admit no dispute: all make 
you think, all make a strong impression 
—make you detest what is base, and 
Jove what is sincere, generous, and kind. 
We have heard as much said by persons 
fully imbued with English Conservatism, 
on those grounds; and we believe that 
the last sentence expresses pretty closely 
the judgment to which the greater num- 
ber of her English readers would agree. 


THe MARRIAGE oF Listz. A corres- 
pondent of the Courrier des Etats Unis 
gives a romantic account of the marraige of 
the great pianiste, which is a very good 


story, although it seems a little too romantic } 


to be strictly true. It is very briefly this: 
Last autumn Listz was at Prague, where, 
the day after his arrival, a stranger called 
upon him, and represented himself as a 
brother artist in distress, having expended all 
his means in an unsuccessful law suit, and 
solicited aid to enable him to return to Nu- 
remburg, his place of residence. Listz gave 
him a hearty reception, and opened his desk 
to get some money, but found he possessed 
only three ducata. 

“« You see,” said the generous artist, “ that 
I am as poor as yourself. However, I have 


| credit, and I can coin more money with my 
piano. I have here a miniature given me 
by the Emperor of Austria; the painting is 
of little value, but the diamonds ere fine; 
take It, sell the diamonds, and keep the 
money.” 

The stranger refused the rich gift, but 
Listz compelled hin: to take it, and he carried 
jit to a jeweller, who, suspecting from his 
miserable appearance, that he had stolen it, 
had him arrested and thrown into prison. 
The stranger sent for his generous bene- 
factor, who immediately called upon the 
| jeweller and told him that the man was inno- 
cent, that he had given him the diamonds. 

“ But who ure you?” said the jeweller. 

“ My name is Listz.” 

“I know of no tinancier of that name.” 

“ Very possible.” 

**But do you know that these diamonda 
are worth six thousand florins ? ” 

“ So much the better for him to whom I 
gave them.” 

“ But you must be very rich to make such 
presents?” 

“ My sole fortune consists of three ducats !” 

“ Then you are a fool.” 

“No. Ihave only to move the ends of 
my fingers to get as much money as I want.” 

“ Then you are a sorcerer?” 

“I will show you the kind of sorcery that 
l employ.” 

Seeing a piano in the back parlor of the 
jeweller’s shop, the eccentric artiste sat 
down to it and began to improvise a ravishing 
air, A beautiful young lady made her ap- 
pearance, und at the close of the perform- 
ance exclaimed: 

“ Bravo! Listz!"? 

“« You know him, then?" said the jewel- 
ler to his daughter. 

“ I have never seen him before,” she said, 
“ hut there is no one in the world but Listz 
who can draw such sounds from the piano.” 

The jeweller was satisfied, the stranger 
was released and relieved. The report of 
Listz being in the city flew, and he was 
waited upon and feted by the nobles, who 
besought him to give a concert in their city. 
The jeweller, seeing the homage that was 
pald to the man of genius, was ambitious of 
forming an alliance with him, and said to 
him: 

“ How do you find my daughter ?”” 

“ Adorable!” 

“ What do you think of marriage?” 

“ Well enough to try It.” j 

“What do you say toa dowry of threo 
millions of francs?” 

“ I will accept it, and thank you too.” 

“ Well, my daughter likes you, and you 
llke her — the dowry is ready. Will you be 
my son-in-law ?” 

“ Gladly.” 

And the marriage was celebrated the 
week followlng. 


A New Tuovucut asout Exprosive 
Corton. We see by the Democratie Pa- 
cifique of Paris, that the European govern- 
menta are in no small trepidation about the 
discovery of the new explosive Cotton. It 
puts a terrible power in the hands of the 
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people, which can be manufactured very 
easily, and concealed in spite of police re- 
searches. The French government wished 
to suppress it, but it found that it would have 
to suppressgo many materials — all kinds of 
acids, cotton, hemp, paper, &c., that it would 
be impossible. Revolution will no doubt be 
greatly facilitated by this invention, and it 
comes at atime when reform ideas agitate 
the masses more deeply than ever before. 
The fact is that the kings and rulers of the 
world will have to undertake the work of 
elevating peacefully the oppressed and mise- 
rable masses, or take consequences far more 
serious than have heretofore fallen upon 
them for the neglect of their duty. — New- 
ark Advertiser. 


Goop. <A great wag, on heing introduced 


to James, the novelist, exclaimed, “* What!: 


do I behold the real G. P. R. James, the 
author of that prolific novel which has ap- 
peared under so many names?” 


Non-Commitrau. An old lady being 
asked her opinion of a neighbor, replied: 
“ Why, I don’t like to say anything about 
my neighbors, but as to Mr. Jones, some- 
times I think — and then again I don’t know 
— bat, after all, I rather guess he'll turn out 
to be a gond deal such a sort of a man as I 
take him to be.” 


* MUSICAL REVIEW. 


BOSTON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This Society held the third of its festi- 
vals, or musical ‘ mass mectings,’’ on 
Saturday eveniog, January 301h. Into 
the inconvenient, music-deadening, and 
soul-stifling, although spacious hall of 
the Tremont Temple, every thing that had 
ears was packed, as if under the deck of 
some vast ship; and hundreds too, no 
doubt, were there for the simple end of 
seeing and of being seen, of being where 
the world was. Where it is known that 
one thousand people will be, another 
thousand finds itself drawn to them by 
simple social gravitation. Music, danc- 
ing, churches, lectures, plays, each at- 
tracts its crowds; but the greatest of all 
attractions is a crowd. The Philharmon- 
io Society, having this to offer, can do al- 
Most anything.— No; not every thing. 
They cannot give such music as they 
would ; they cannot play a Symphony of 
Beethoven, without dismembering it and 
introducing little eongs between its several 
movements; they cannot consult good 
taste rather than the crowd. This is a 
misfortune, although the character of 
their music has been gradually rising, 
and it is really encouraging to know that 
so much that is good gets brought before 
so large a number, even by the question- 
able art of mingling it with much that is 
simply popular and bad. Iu such a 
crowd, and in such a place, the hest of 


music is heard under great disadvantage. 
We have said thus much of the andience, 
because that in these concerts is the prin- ! 
cipal feature, the very Hamlet of the! 
play. 

The announcement of Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor was certainly a 
sign of progress. But its bringing out 
this time, however excellent so far as the 
orchestral labors were concerned, was 
accompanied by two great sins against 
the author and against true musical feel- 
ing. The first we have already alluded. 
to. The varions movements were noti 
given consecutively, but at two Jong inter- 
vals, one af which was filled with songs | 
and other pieces. This may have abridg- 
ed the tedium of hearing a whole long 
Symphony at once to those who feel no, 
meaning in it, and who consequently are 
not anxious to trace its thought through, 
or to continue its mood and receive of it 
a total impression ; but to those who do 
appreciate a Symphony, to those for: 
whom alone such music ought to be at- 
tempted, it was very tantalizing. Worse 
than that; it was very much like seeing | 
the head, the body, and the feet of a 
statue at three separate times; it was 
breaking up the grandest current of sen- 
timent and thought and mixing it with 
things ordinary, and common-place, as in 
our feverish and fragmentary dreams. 
We beg the Society to have a little more 
faith in their great audience, either that, 
they will tolerate and feel this noble mn- | 
sic as a whole, or that they will at least; 
have respect enough for those who do! 
feel it (and they are many) to listen most 
devoutly and not interrupt a high hour, 
thoagh it be to them no more than the 
great organ or the sermon to a child in 
charch. 

The other sin was found upon the back 
of the Programme, where it was gravely 
stated as a matter of fact, which the lis- 
tener must bear in mind to guide hin, | 
that this Symphony is ‘‘ expressive of the 
anxious search after Truth, and the 
doubts of the Sceptic.” This is merely 
the conjecture of some one; and whether 
plausible or not it does not matter. To 
state the thing thus literally was to lead 
the audience to suppose that Beethoven 
wrote the Symphony with that special 
end in view,—a thing which no one is 
entitled to assert. Various interpreta- 
tions, so called, have been suggested of 
this Fifth Symphony ; and they all agree 
in one thing, that throughout the first 
movement of the music, there is felt an 
earnest, powerful yearning and striving, 
as of the soul with some power that ob- 
structs its life; and in the Andante al 
most religious state of clearness and of 
reconciliation ; and in the triumphal: 
march of the Finale, a mighty certainty 
and gathering up of inward strength for 


great humanitary, heaven-sanctioned ac- 
tion. Itis not wonderful that this should 
have suggested to some listener his own 
struggles in the search for truth, and a 
new assurance that a glorious reward 
awaits his sincere and persevering aspira- 
tion. But depend upon it, there is no 
scepticism in this musi; it is all a most 
believing aspiration; the emotion from 
the first is deep and full of faith. Scep- 
ticism, unbelief is not a thing which 
music can express. The emotions, which 
seek utterance in music, seek it there 
because they are so positive, and because 
words, the language of the doubting in- 
tellect, no longer serve their purpose. 
Beethoven once said, speaking of those 
three short notes which open the first 
movement: “t So knocks Fate at the 
door.” If auy design is to be indicated 
to an andience before they listen to this 
Symphony, it should be after this text. 
In harmony with this idea we once re- 
corded, in an early number of the Har- 
hinger, ovr impressions of this music. 
They were our sincere impressions, so 
much so that reading them over serves to 
reca!] the music to us; and many others 
with us felt the thoughts to be rather an 
aid than an interference in the hearing of 
the Symphony. But we should think it 
very wrong to publish such suggestions, 
necessarily somewhat fanciful and some- 
what individual, upon the programme of 
a performance, so as to anticipate the 
genuine and direct impression of the 
music itself upon each hearer’s own un- 
sophisticated mind. 

What with these draw-backs, and what 
with the difficulty of fairly hearing and 


i receiving into us a great piece of music 


amid the deadening influence of that 
great hall and crowd, where the full 
swelling chords were choked and seemed 
to come up, as it were, from under the 
water, and where five hundred ladies’ 
fans were fluttering most restlessly 
throughout the whole of that sublime 
Andante, which ought to have arrested 
and held fast, as if by magnetism, every 
hand and every eye behind which there 
was any soul of feeling; we were hardly 
in a state to judge well of the perform- 
ance. It seemed to us, however, that 
very little was wanting on the part of the 
orchestra; at least, compared with similar 
performances in Boston. We were per- 
suaded that it was a good performance ; 
only its effect was drowned by these 
unmusical circumstances. Frequently we 
listened for some point but could not hear 
it at all; and yet by the motions of the 
musicians we could see that it was exe- 
cuted. The Allegro was taken, as we 
thought, too fast ; — the common fault of 
all our orchestras. Beethoven was can- 
stantly lecturing hie leaders on this mat- 
ter. It is true that the whole rate and 
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standard of time has accelerated Jately, | 
in perfoct keeping with the restless char- ; 
acter of the age; we live fast. And it 
is true that time is rather relative than 
positive, and that the most rapid prestis- 
simo seems to glide on without hurry 
when the tempo of our own nerves and: 
feelings and whðle system corresponds. 
Thus familiarity with any piece will 
mako what once was very fast, seem 
very moderate. But to this effect it is. 
essential that the thing be done with 
perfect spirit, freedom and precision, that 
there be certainty and calmness in its 
haste. Hence the rule naturally sug- 
gested is this: that whereas a very per- 
fect orchestra of moderate size may take | 
a piece in very quick time ; yet it should 
be slower in the case of a Jarge orchestra, 
or of one which cannot play fast without ; 
giving the sense of hurrying and scramb- 
ling in the individual parts to keep up: 
with one another. Moreover let no or- 
chestra attempt to play very fast, which 
is obliged to be merely mechanical in its 
playing ; in which there is not a pervad- 
ing feeling of the composition which dic- 
tates to every instrument, by a simultane- 
ons instinct, when to retard a little, and | 
when to accelerate. No strict time- 
keeping by Maelzel’s metronome can 
possibly produce a piece of music as it 
existed in the composer's mind, or fail to 
sacrifice its life and glow and meaning ; 
and consequently that swift rail-road 
speed, which does not yield to all the 
‘varying impulsions of a controlling feel- 
ing, will express as little as a rapid loso- 
motive with a long train of dirt cars 
after it. 

We trust the Society will produce this 
Symphony again, continuous and whole, 
if only for the sake of the knowing 
newspaper critic who thought so well of 
the three ‘ Symphonies ” that were per- | 
formed that evening. We trust the or- 
chestra will go on and nurture its own 
excellent beginnings, till they shall be 
thoronghly penetrated with the spirit of 
some of these great tone-creations and 
know how to give them out with feeling. 
As to the audience and the fans, they of 
course will have their own way, till they 
are converted and made musical. 

The next most important. item in the 
list of performances waa a Concerto of | 
Hummels, for piano forte and orchestra, 
executed by the distinguished American 
pianist, Mr. E. L. Watker. The orches- 
tra commenced alarmingly out of tune 
with the piano; but as they warmed up, 
and got on towards the obligato parts, 
harmony was somehow restored, and the; 
Concerto went on swimmingly, full of; 
delicacy and grace and power. It was a} 
true classic composition, such as we sel-| 
dom get from virtuosos; and Mr. Walker 
played it with (rue feeling, governing his 


j of the difficulty uf the place. 


| Cerberus” by the Seguin company. 


: Gth, was the best performance of a Bee- 


‘tra of the Academy have acquired new 


;unity in what comes after. 


almost unlimited powers of execution. 
The clear, pure tones of his admirable | 
instrnmeut caine out satisfactorily in spite 
Iis second | 
piece, which was without orchestra, the | 
variations on ‘* Believe me, if all those | 
endearing young charms,” we could not 
stay to hear, having already got suffi- | 
ciently exhausted by the crowd, and dis- 
tracted hy the first half of the medley of 
little hackneyed songs, which were scat- 
tered all along the concert as a ‘‘ sop to. 


We were not even spared the everlasting 
‘* Marble halls; ’’ it had, however, the 
novelty of some pretty orchestral effects. 
Mr. Frazer in the brigand’s song from 
Fra Diavolo, sang distressingly flat. The 
voices of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin had all 
their usual charm, and the Trio which 
we heard was very sweetly sung by the 
whole party. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The performance of Beethoven's Sev- 
enth Symphony on Saturday, February 


thoven Symphony to which we have ever 
listened in Boston. Certainly the orches- į 


life and energy. We have never felt the 
general sudience so fully with as, in the | 
breathless interest with which we heard 
one movement after the other, to its 
close. The thing for once seemed fairly 
brought out in its grandeur, and its beau- 
ty, and its power, and really to take pos- 
session of all souls who were within 
hearing. This time we settled the mat- 
ter for ourselves, that this is by far the 
greatest of those nine unrivalled Sym- 
phonies. It strikes a deeper chord in 
the human soul than even the Fifth. 
That was aspiration, followed by clear 
vision, glorious resolve, and an ideal 
triumph. This is realization; the offer- 
ing up of a life in solemn cheerfulness to 
the pure service of the Whole. Re- 
nounce and realize, seems to be the hur- 
then of its harmonies; or life in unity 
with all things. A sublime renunciation 
reigns continually in the very treatment į 
of its musical themes ; especially in the 
Allegretto quasi Andante, where several 
times in the full tide of perfect utterance 
and beauty the theme is suddenly cut 
short by u few decisive chords, and yet 
no loss of wealth or strength, or even 
The same} 
thing too was observahle throughout the 
vigorous Finale, which was made clear 
and life-like in the performance as we' 
never have heard it before; all those 
little nervous accents in the commence- 
ment of the short threads of melody, | 
which save it from becoming a homely 
common-place melody and from remind- 


' life. 


ing one too much of the “ Downfall of 
Paris,” were given as they should be; 
and the whole thing moved forward like 
a glorious creature in full symmetry of 
That wonderful episode which 
twice occurs in the midst of the playful 
Scherzo, where the key changes from F 
into D major, and the violins hold out on 
A with a sort of trumpet tone, is perhaps 
the sublimest thing in the whole range of 
instrumental music. Never was such an 
effect produced by such exceedingly sim- 
ple means ; it is as if the whole heavens 
suddenly opened, and the light of a new 
world was poured in over all things. It 
is the moment of highest religious ecsta- 
cy, fusing all hearts, in the midst of the 
pure festivities of joy. ‘‘ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy ;’’ and so too in 
after life, it streams in upon us, transfig- 
uring all about us, as often as joy, fully 
shared, reaches the self-forgetting point 
and makes us children once again. 

We have not time to analyze this Sym- 
phony, and translate it into thought. 
And we have let too many newer and 
less worthy matters occupy us since, to 
find ourselves now able to do justice to 
the glorious impression which it made 
upon us atthe time. It was a strength- 
ening infusion into our soul of souls. It 
rested us,—it swallowed up the ennui 
and distracting, superficial fancies raised 


‘in us by all the minor medley of music 


which preceded, by talking crowd, and 
glaring lamps, and the whole day’s com- 
mon-place. It roused the soul to con- 
sciousness of those depths wherein alone 
it knows repose. It put a stop to all our 
foolish comparisons of lesser pieces, (un- 


‘natural necessity of critics!) to discus- 


sions whether this or that were good or 
not, by presenting something which 
leaves not an unoccupied corner in the 
mind for euch an idle question; some- 
thing that drowns criticism out of sight, 
and simply moves us and makes our 
whole life greater, truer, deeper for the 
time. 

Thus, for instance, we were wondering 
whether we did really like the new Over- 
ture of Auber, to “ Le Duc D’ Olonne,” 
before the Symphony begaae. But when 
the Symphony possessed us, then we 
owned again the perfectly impassable 
gulf which separates the most ingenions 
and brilliant successes of talent from the 
great works of genius. Auber never 
could possess us. Our life has not ac- 
quired a new weight by the addition of 
his music. Yet his inventive fancy does 
seem inexhaustible. Each new Overture 
seems wholly new ; turns up one happy 
fancy ~after another, as readily as one 
of Eugene Sue's long novels. We can 
hear them, once or twice each, and find 


Í very exquisite amusement ; that is all. 


Our first acquaintance among them, the 
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Overture to Massaniello, still seems to us: 
the best of them, although we love the: 
fairy revelry of Zanctta. The Duc: 
D' Oloane is of a bolder and more stirring | 
character, and has a smart power of its 
own. 

The Concert opened with Der Frey- 
schutz. 
well performed. This overture has more 
color than any that we know. The 
character of every instrument is brought 
out with masterly discrimination. The; 
low, earthy, smothered sounds of violon- | 
cellos and bassoons and the clarinet’s: 
low octave in the first part; the golden 
flood of distant light poured in by the 
four French horns; the exquisite solo ofi 
the clarinet, which streams on gently like 
a sweet little winding river through a 
wild and woody country, frowning with 
gigantic rocks and pines, and reflects 
on its limpid surface the roseate clouds of 
spring; the groaning trombones, fitfully 
echoing the closes of the upper melody ; 
and the muffled, swarming diablerie that 
like a smoke ascends occasionally amid 
the clearer sounds; all is like a colored 
picture. Then there is a supernatural 
element in all of it, at the same time that 
it seems the natural music of the loving, 
tried, but trusting human heart. Der 
Freyschutz was a pure gift of genius; 
and Weber is becoming continually 
greater in our comparative estimate of] 
modern composers. That opera alone is 
worth all that the new Italian school has 
“produced. Iu the performance of this 
overture, every point was satisfactory, if 
we except sume want of clearness in the | 
syncopated passage with which the quick 
movement sets out directly after the first 
tremolo; we seldom hear this given well. 
And here we may as well say that the; 
orchestra in general, throughout the eve- i 
ning, seemed well blended and propor- 
tioned, with the single exception of that 
unmitigated drum. We cannot imagine 
why it should make itself so prominent, 
unless it has grown insolent with the re- 
vival of the war-spirit in our Christian 
country. i 

So much for the orchestra. Several 
songs and solos lent their variety to the 
entertainment. The first, a Flute Con- 
certo, (pardon us, Signor Rametti !) was a 
most remarkable, and most laughable, 
production, after the very pattern of “+ C 
Sharp's advice to his friend Phunniwistl,”’ 
which we published more than a year 
since. Such a composition! Why it 
was an elaborate, and tedious de-composi- 
tion of the smallest minimum of a melo- 
dy, through a series of mechanical vari- 
ations, made onthe principle of having 
each contain more notes to the measure 
than the one which went before. It was 
skilfully played, but with a deal of fuss, 
and introducing that ‘ sky-rockety sort 


That again was great; and very} 


| apparent ease, although with a lame arm. 


|but a moderate quantity of voice, she is 


of a rush ” so often as to destroy all its' 
point. The second Solo, or rather Duett, ' 
was for Piano Forte and Violin, from, 
Herz and Lafont, performed by Messrs. | 
Keyzer and Mason. The gravity of the, 
former was ill matched with the youthful 
elasticity of the latter. Besides, the. 
violin was flatter than the piano, and even 
obstinately so upon sustained notes. Mr. 
Mason played with spirit, precision, and 


The celebrated French horn player, Herr: 
Dorn, performed a sort of Concerto, with} 
orchestral accompaniment, hy Lindpaint-| 
ner, consisting of an Adagio, and Tema 
with variations and echo. He drew most 
exquisite tones froin his instrument, mel- 
low, clear and true. His sustained notes, 
and his crescendo and diminuendo were 
most artistically donc. The Adagio and 
the Echo parts were highly interesting 
and in the true genius of his instrument. 
The variations, although what no other: 
man perhaps could do as well, only 
proved that it was a thing not to be done 
upon the horn, and not worth doing if it: 
could be. Our former suspicion that the: 
horn was never meant to be a solo instru- 
ment; that useful as its slow good-nature | 
is in the orchestral commonwealth, it has į 
no vocation to be principal spokesman, was j 
now made certainty, by hearing this first 
horn-player, as it is said, in the world. 
Miss Rosa Garcia’s two songs, from, 
Bellini and Donizetti, were marked by 
exquisite finish and good taste. With 


the most refined and artist-like of all our! 


singers. 


MR. EDWARD L. WALKER. 


A complimentary Concert was given to ' 
this gentleman, in Boston, at the Melo-' 
deon, on the 13th of this month. Pre- 
vious to his performance before the Phil- 
harmonic Society, above referred to, he i 
had given a Concert, which from want of 
proper advertisement, was but very poot- | 
ly attended ; and though his playing was: 
im truth exquisitely beautiful of its kind, | 
the chill of an empty house proved too’ 
much for it. We should be glad if we, 
could attribute the absence of any number, 
of persons to the fact that one of his! 
pieces, a very spirited and beautiful! 
March in itself, bore upon the programme 
the title of ‘‘ Grand triumphal March of 
Monterey.” It surely seemed a desecra- 
tion of high art, to make it minister to 
this popular madness, this fighting pseu- 
do-patriotism, this great shame of our 
nation. Music should not prostitute her 
heavenly voice to such an end. But Mr. 
Walker, with the thoughtless, willing 
manner of a musician and a child, had 
yielded to the firat person who suggested 
a title, and it chanced to be in a portion 


‘think his forte lies in composition. 


of the country a little farther south ard 
nearer to the barbarous States, where the 
war spirit is more rife. We know that 
he has altogether too sacred a regard for 
the art, in which he is so distinguished, 
to lend its aanction deliberately to such a 
cause as never could inspire ather music 
than the grating sounds of hell. 

But enough of this. His friends, im- 
pressed with his truly artist-like powers 
and character during his visit a year 
since, resolved that he shonld have an 
opportunity to appear more truly himself, 
and before an audience proportioned to 
his merits. And the result was satisfac- 
tory. As large an audience as is ever 
drawn out in Boston by a piano forte 
Concert, were assembled. 

Mr. Walker played four pieces: his 
‘* Fantasia on the Mermaid’s Song, from 
Oberon ;"’ his ** Rondo des Hirondeltes ;” 


‘his Variations on ‘‘ Believe me, &c.,” 


and an ‘ Impromptu on Irish Melodies ; ” 
besides the ** Dream’’ of Wallace, when 
he was encored. Wonderful delicacy, 
finish, spirit, rapidity and ease of execu- 
tion reigned through all his playing. 
We do not wonder that his style has been 
compared with that of Herz. But Mr. 
Walker has far more enthusiasm and true 
warmth. Herz is an impassible, accom- 
plished man of the world, whom nothing 
longer can excite. Sensitive, excitable, 
and delicately organized, Mr. Walker 
throws a great deal of genuine feeling 
into his perfurmance, even when the com- 
position is meagre in respect of thought; 
and so he carries his audience with him. 
A simple, child-like, cheerfal love of na- 
ture, very much like Haydn's, seems to 
be his inspiration. This appears in his 


compositions, whieh otherwise have no 
l 


great strength of passion or depth of 
thought. The ** Rondo des Hirondelles” 
is by far the best of them; and this he 
has retouched and deepened since he 
played it here a year ago. We cannot 
Com- 
pose he will and must, no doubt; his 
temperament and organization lead to it; 
but he has more of true musical sensi- 
bility, more of the power to feel, appre- 
ciate and express beauty, than he has of 
creative genius. Mr. Walker has the 
purest taste in music ; there are very few 
men in this country whose musical opin- 
ions and judgments are so discriminating 
and well-founded. He appreciates the 
classic masters, and he stadies them. If 
he could command a select and fitting 
audience in some of our principal cities 
another winter, and give a series of clas- 
sical soirees, in which the sonatas of Bee- 
thaven, Mozart, and Hummel, as well as 
the best works of Thalberg, Mendelssohn, 
and Chopin, should be a prominent fea- 
ture, we cannot doubt that he would es- 
sentially serve the cause of music in this 
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country, as well as his own fame. Let 
him only do the best thing that he can do, | 
and every American must be proud of) 
him. 

We should not omit to speak of his most 
admirable instrument, made by Chicker- 
ing, under the artist's own superintend- 
ence, and which he has taken the greatest 
pains to perfect in every part. There is 
perfect evenness throughout its whole 
scale of tones, and they are of a clear, 
limpid, piguant quality throughout. The | 
“ Harmonic Attachment’ waa very ef- 
fective where any transition into a new 
sphere, or dreatn-world, was intended to 
be expressed. With all its delicacy, and 
sweetness, it also gave out a wealth of 
tone that filled the room. 

Mr. Walker was assisted by Mr. Dorn, | 
the hornist, and by Mr. Lehman, who ac- ; 
companied the former skilfully upon the! 
flute. Mrs. Watson, from Philadelphia. 
was the cantatrice. 
a voice of great richness, sweetness and 
power. Her accentuation is remarkably 
perfect; her style free, finished, chaste, 
but withont much feeling, as it seemed ` 
to as. Her * Una voce poco fa,’ was 
admirably done; and so was “John An-! 
derson.”” But it seemed hardly necessary ; 
to send so far for one who should only, 
sing these little hackneyed songs ; espe- 
cially do we protest against such mawkish | 


1 


caricatures of seotiment, as Dempster’s| 


ditty upon Tennyson's ** May Queen; ” 
and yet the audience encored it. 

Another atrocity occurred at the open- 
ing of the Concert. The overture to 
Der Freyschutz (heaven save the mark ! ) 
upon the organ! Without color, with- 
out sharp outline, without gradation of 
loud and soft, without any one true fea- 
ture of that glorious composition. St. 
Cecilia must be grieved. in heaven to see: 
this sublime instrument dragged into our | 
light medley concerts, and made to play 
such antics, as it often is, as if it were a 
mere fiddle or hand-organ. No, let it be 
sacred to its own great style, the massive 
choral and the lofty fugue, 

“ Uptwiating all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE LOVED DEPARTED. 


Solemn as their voices dying, 
Silent as the graves they lie in, 
Tender as a mother’s yearnings, 
Secret as a wife’s heart-burnings, 
Sweet as tears of the kind-hearted, 
Are thoughts of the loved departed. 


She is endowed with 


Now their aspects greet us cheerful, 
Now with something sad or tearful; 
Still and mystic come their faces, 
Hallowed by unearthly graces. 
Welcome aye, whencever darted, 
Visions of the dear departed. 
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When least looked for, come before us . 
These pure visions, to restore us; 

When a sordid passion ’s scheming, 
When with anger eyes are gleaming, 
Blessed be whatever started 


Memories of the loved departed. E.¥.T. 


THE ARTISTS. 
FROM SCHILLER’S ODE. 


From clay and stone the first Art humbly rose; 
With still advances conquering it goes 
The soul's unmeasured empire through; 
And what discoverers have sought 
And won within the land of Thonght, 
They have discovered, won it al} for you. 
The treasures, which the thinker has amassed, 
First in your arms shal} warm his heart, 
When his cold Science, ripened into Beauty, 
shall at Inst 
Become ennobled to a work of Art, — 
When he upon a hill with you shall go, 
And to his eye, in the mild evening-glow, 
The villey-picture paint itself below, 
The richer ve his quick look sitisfy, 
The I-ftier the enheres, through which ye 
temnt hie soul, 
As by a magic spell, to fly, 
And lose itself with rapture in the whole; 
The wider every thought and feeling 
Opens to the softly stealing 
Melodies, in mingling play, 
And beauty streaming in like Day — 
The clearer order will he see 
In forms no longer strewed promiscuously, 
But blending in a world’s harmonious plan, 


| That answers sweetly to the soul of man; 


The lovelier secrets will he draw from night; 
The richer grow the world, with which he grows, 
The broader streim the se1, with which he flows; 

‘The weaker scem old Destiny's blind might; 
The higher strive his yearning heart above; 
The smaller he become, while greater grows 

hia love. 

So lead him imperceptibly, 

Through ever purer tones, and purer forms. 
Through ever higher heights, and fairer charms, 
Up the steep blossom-path of Poesy — 
Till, on time’s ripest elevation, 
Yet one more happy inspiration, 
One poet-flight of the last Era’a youth, 
And —he will glide into the arms of Truth. 
* 


* * 


The dignity of Man 
Into your hands is given; 
O, keep it well! 
With you it sinks, or lifts itself to heaven! 
The poet’s holy spell 
But serves a world’s well-ordered plan; 
Soft may it lead unto the sea 
Of the great Harmony! 


* * * * . 


Let earnest Truth, if her own age reject her, 
Seck rest in song ;—the Muses shall protect her: 
Then shall she meet the unbelieving sneer 

With glance, whence guilty spirits quail, 

More terrible in Beauty’s veil; 

Then shall she stand up in the might of Song, 

And with avenging trumpet, shout her wrong 
Into her perseeutor’s coward ear. 


The freest Mother’s free-born sons, 
Wing yourselves upward, with undazzled gaze, 
To highest Beauty’s throne of rays! 
Ye need not woo for other crowns; 
The Sisters, who escape you here, have ever 
dwelt : 
Around the Mother's lap, and there shall wel- 
come you. 


What gentle souls as Beautiful have felt, 
That must be Excellent and Perfect too. 


On bold wing seek a loftier sphere 
Above your narrow time-carecr, 
That on your mirror clear may dawn 
From far the coming century’s mom. 
O’er all the thousand winding ways 
Of rich Variety 
Meet ye at Jast with glad embrace 
Round the high throne of Unity! 
As into seven softer hues 
Shivers the silvery beam of light ; 
As all the seven rainbow hues 
Run back into the dazzling white; 
So round the swimming eyes of youth 
With all your glancing witcheries play; 
So flow into one bond of Truth, 
Into one stream of perfect Day. 
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SATURDAY, FEB. 27, 1847. 


| Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
\ contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverizh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief ig to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
Justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business,’ to active life. 


Da. CHanninae. 


NATIONAL ERA—CHRIST AND ASSO- 
CIATION — DESTINY OF MAN. 


The Narionat Era, the new abolition 
organ at Washington contains in its last 
number a very courteous and kind notice 
of a sermon preached by Mr. CHANNING 
in Boston. It is from the Boston corres- 
pondent of that paper. After a few intro- 
ductory remarks he says: 


“ The speaker at Washingtonian Hall 
was William H. Channing, who has 
long been known as a zealous advocate of 
human liberty. After reading a portion 
of Scripture, he spoke for an hour or 
more earnestly and cloquently. Hedwelt 
upon the special opportunities which the 
world, at different periods, had enjoyed of 
realizing the ideal of Christianity — the 
seasons of refreshing, of revelation, and 
outpouring of the Divine Spirit, which it 
had suffered to pass, without permanent 
benefit. The present time he regarded 
as more full of hope and promise than 
any which had ever gladdened the heart 
of humanity. The light of a long pro- 
phesied millenium was kindling the 
world’s horizon. The age begetting a 
faith without love, as well as that of 
cold philosophy and earthward-looking 
skepticism, had passed away, and the 
brotherhood of man, the paternal relations 
of God, and the beautiful humanities of 
the Gospel of Christ, were beginning to 
be recognized as the foundation of a true 
faith and a holy practice. The world’s 
heart had been touched and softened. 
The literature of the age was no longer 
scoffing and skeptical; it was becoming 
reverent und devout, and at the same 
time deeply imbued with the benign ele- 
ment of charity and good will to man. 
The Holy Spirit was moving once more 
upon the waters; a miracle was vouch- 
safed to us in this latter day. He closed 
with an earnest exhortation to his hearers 
j to be ** mindful of the heavenly vision,” 


R. 


to put in practice their faith in Providenee ! 
and Grace, and Jive the commandments of 
the Beloved Son of God, who taught hisi 
disciples to love one another, even as he} 
loved them. 

“I was struck by the speaker’s eulo- 
giom upon a class of men who have been 
heretofore everywhere spoken against — 
the poor Anabaptists of the Reformation. 
He claimed for them the merit of having} 
seen clearly the truth which Luther and 
Calvin did not always practically admit — 
that Christianity was intended to bless | 
this world as well as the next; that itj 
discountenanced alike the spiritual despot- 
ism of the Pope and the temporal tyran- 
ny of Protestant nobles.” 


He closes with the following, upon 
which we have a few comments to make: į 


“ William H. Channing is well known 
as a disciple of Charles Fourier, and a} 
strenuous and sincere advocate of social; 
reorganization. His influence over his 
friends and associates cannot but be of a 
salutary kind. He clearly perceives that 
the only hope of the world’s redemption | 
from its sin and sorrow, its public and so- 
cial evil3, is in the Gospel of Chriat — 
the good tidings furetold by prophets and, 
announced by angels. There was a deep 
significance in the remark of the excel- 
lent Leigh Richmond, when he visited ; 
the establishment of the philanthropic 
Owen, at New Lanark. Admitting the 
benevolent intentions of its projector, he; 
expressed his belief that the scheme would 
fail, for ‘ there was no Christ in it? © 


We are very much pleased with the; 
general appearance of the National Era, į 
with the variety and ability of its edito- 
rial matter; but we regret to find in it! 
what we are obliged to call a kind of: 
cant, and what appears to us like the 
faded and tattered remnants of a strong 
and rigid old fanaticism, which was very 
well in its day, and also in its way, be-. 
cause it was no half way thing. We re- 
gret this tone as it comes from noble 
gouls. 

The last remark, relative to Leigh 
Richmond and Mr. Owen’s estahlishment, 
is of this character. The great name of 
Christ is thrust in every where, and 
things of the simplest practical character | 
must be judged by the standard of Chris- ; 
tianity. Let us show the error of this, 
and the mistakes which people commit 
by thus mingling spheres. Mr. Owen's 
establishment at New Lanark was a cot- 
ton manufactory and nothing more; it! 
was conducted by Mr. Dale, Mr. Owen, 
and we believe, another gentleman. Mr. 
Dale was a very practical and money 
making man, who made a fortune out of 
the enterprise. Mr. Owen, imbued with 
a strong philanthropic sentiment, intro- 
duced some humane improvements into 
the establishment. He founded a school 
for the children, did away with all cor- 
poral punishments and lessened the; 
hours of labor. New Lanark was merely | 


ishall be bern of woman, there will ba: 
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because there was “no Christ in it,” 
which is the reason gravely put forth by 
Leigh Richmond and endorsed by the 
correspondent of the Era, then we are 
led to presume, inasmuch as Christ is to 
be found in cotton mills, that as to others 
which did succeed, the Christ was in 
them. In the Lowell manufactories, for 
example, which flourish so well, and 
have enriched our capitalists, where our 
young women, our sisters in Christ and 
in Humanity toil thirteen hours per day | 
in a confined room, amidst the din of; 
machinery, and in an atmosphere loaded ; 
with cotton filaments, and sleep six in! 
a room in their boarding houses ; in these} 
factories, we suppose ‘* Christ’? is to bei 
found, and in all his fulness, for the suc- ; 
cess is great and the dividends are large. 

We have no doubt that the New Lan- 
ark factory was one of the most humane ` 
that was ever founded. If it failed, it! 
did so probably through its henevelent | 
arrangements. We all know that it re-! 
quires great business shrewdness, often. 
cunning, rapacity, selfishness and extor-, 
tion, to succeed well in commercial and; 
industrial enterprises in present society. i 
The rights of our fellow men, the * love 
of the neighbor ” have to be disregarded ; 
and the less there is of the Christ in them, ! 
the better they succeed. How can it be. 
otherwise? The whole system of mad-! 
ern Industrialism isto get the most you 
possibly can from your fellow man, and 
give him the least return. This is the 
exact inversion of the law of Christ. 

In the same number of the National 
Era there is an article under the editorial 
head, which is still more strongly imbued 
with the same feeling. It is in answér, 
to Young America upon the Land ques- 
tion. After expressing a general sympa- 
thy with the aims of those advocating the 
right of Man to the Soil, and the free- 
dum of the public lands, the Editor ob- 
serves: 


“ But, to what extent can these evils 
be remedied? While our faith in the; 
progress of humanity is immovable, we 
do not look for a millennium in the pres 
ent order of things. So long as man 


suffering, physical and moral, social and 
personal, because there will be ignorance ; 
and crime, accidents and vicissitudes of 
circumstances and seasons. And there! 
will always be inequalities of wealth, in- 
telligence, and influence, because minds 
will always differ in habitudes and pow- 
er. This earth is the school, not the 
home, of man. Jie is a probationer, not 
a permanent dweller. he adverse cir- 
cumstances about him, if he view and use 
them aright, will serve to devclup and 
discipline his nature for a higher sphere. 
Faith, patience, self-denial, power of en- 
durance, energy of will— what were | 
man without these ennobling attributes? 
But how are these to he acquired where: 


where it costs nothing, loses half its di- 
vinity. It is the fire that purifies from 
dross.”’ 


The remarks we have italicised are 
those which we object to. The old doc- 
trine is here bronght up fully again that 
the earth is a mere place of suffering, an 
abode of wretchedness, a valley of tears, 


te : . 
-in which man lives merely as a tempora- 


ry dweller; that he should clothe him- 
self in robes of mourning, go through 
his trials, temptations, suffering, which 
form his probation, with firmness and 
success, and keep his eye on the other 
world, working exclusively for his own 
salvation, with very little regard to the 
great interests of mankind. This doc- 
trine may do very well in times of complete 
social, political and scientific darkness, 
when the sentiment of progress and the 
hope of a better future had not dawned 
upon the human mind. It inspired the 
soul with patience and resignation, and 
probably without some aid of the kind, 
it would not have gone through the 
gloomy past, the sad period of the polit- 
ical and industrial apprenticeship of Hu- 
munity and its initiation into its destiny. 
Bat this doctrine at the present day, in 
which the ‘glorious hope of a high and 
noble future for mankind on earth has 
been born, and in which the sentiment of 
progress has arrived at a siate of self- 
consciousness, is a dead clog upon men in 
their labors for its attainment, turns their 
feelings from the universal interests of 
their race, and begets ‘* another-worldly 
selfishness °’ which according to the law 


‘of the contact of extremes, meets the 


lowest and most extensive worldly sel- 
fishness of this earth, and narrows like it 
the heart to the interest of the great 
whole around os. 

If the Editor will prove to us that man 
is merely a prohationer here upon earth, 
we will prove to him that slavery is the 
state of probation for the negro, and that 
his efforts to free him are a thwarting of 
the plans of God, who, if the Editor’s 
doctrine be true, has placed humanity on 
our globe, not to fulfil some great destiny 
of use to creation and securing happiness 
to itself, but to battle with perils, temp- 
tations and misfortunes, to be ignorant 
and criminal, to suffer. physically, morally, 
socially and personally, and in so doing, 
run the gauntlet of a frightful and hap- 
hazard probation in which nine-tenths, ac- 
cording to the assurance of oar divines, fail 
under their trials, and sink into everfast- 
ing perdition, the reward of a miserable 
existence on this earth. 

This isa poor kind of philosophy for 
reformers, and for generous men like 
those who write for the Era. We would 
advise them to make a eareful study of 


a cotton mill with some humane and be-: shy re are no perils, temptations, privations, | the Destiny of Man on Earth. They 


nevolent arrangements. Now if it failed 


misfortuncs, to be battled with? Virtue, | 


would soon discover, if they studied 


noblest function on the earth, the highest 
trust. They would learn that He has 
made him the overseer, the supervisor of 
the globe and the kingdoms of nature 
upon it; His vice-gerent, His providence 
in this mundane sphere. They would 
see that man is the Reason of Nature, 


the crowning Intelligence, which is to! 


maintain (when Humanity has discovered 


and enters upon its destinies) perfect or-: 


der, harmony and unity in her kingdoms 
and in all her forces;—that he is to 
make of the globe a beautiful terrestrial 
abode by his industry and his science, 
cultivating and embellishing it universal- 
ly, (which he could do with the same ef- 
forts that he squanders in wars and other 
pernicions pursuits) ; and that upon this 
foundation of matorial beauty and harmo- 
ny, the embellished earth for his plat- 
form, he isto establish a free and just 
order of society, which shall give rise to 
a sublime serial and social harmony, 
flowing from his moral nature fairly de- 


veloped, cultivated and rightly directed, ' 


from the full equilibrated and harmonious 


play of those beautiful and noble faculties, : 


affections and sympathies, which being 
derived from God, must be in his image, 
and which when perfected and developed 


fully and rightly by man, and permitted; 


in a social order adapted to them, to 
bloom in their purity, will make the 
earth a refiex of heaven, and the social 
life of humanity sacred and divine. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. VI. 


3. Another great economy of Associa- 


tion would be found in the small number ' 


and superior style of its out-buildings, 
barns, store-houses, stables, &c. compar- 
ed with those of the incoherent township. 


Three-quarters of the present number: 
could be dispensed with, and those which | 


were really necessary, would have the 
advantages of suitable location, conven- 
ience, durability and neatness. 
could be more stupid and prodigal, than 
to environ every farmer's house, and pri- 
vate residence of the rich, with a platoon 
of barns, stables, pig-styes, and hen-hous- 
es, distributed in wretched confusion, in- 
convenient, shabbily constructed, and care- 
lessly managed. One would imagine that 
they were made for the sole purpose of 
creating that aromal quagmire which al- 
ways surrounds them. In place of all 
this waste of inaterial, and labor, in the 
construction and care of these miserable 
appurtenances of rural life, the dirt and 
-foul odors which they engender, with one- 
quarter of their actual cost, the Associat- 
-ed township would build a few large and 
commodious out-houses, with the means 
of casy cleansing and ventilation, which 


would at once impart an air of wealth to 
i 


What- 


and purity in all the environments of 
home. This generation deserves the 
scourges of poverty and squalor, which 
are consuming its peace, as a punish- 
ment for its intense selfishness. Think 
of all the materials and labor thus saved, 


ery town in a nation! Would the inhab- 
itants of Scotland, Ireland, and Belgium, 
be dying of starvation? Would the poor, 
‘in every civilized country on the globe, be 
compelled to live in mud hovels, to bur- 
¡row in huts, not as good as the holes 
‘where the rabbits of England's aristocra- 
cy burrow! 
many a rich man in this country, enjoy 
more Juxury and more comfort, than the 
poor human dog, (as society regards him) 
who grooms them and feeds them. 

4. The economies which have been 
shown ahove to be practicable in Asso- 
ciation relative to out-houses, &e. will 


i 


hold equally of mechanic shops. Theex-! 


pense thus saved in shops, applied to the 


purchase and fitting of various kinds of, 
machinery, would lessen the labor of, 
‘the mechanic one-half, while it would j 


enable him to accomplish four times as 
much. 
business on their own means, use so few 
labor-saving machines? The world is 
full of them, and the registers of patent 
officcs are yearly crowded with descrip- 
1ons of new ones. 


spirit of intense selfishness in modern s0- 
ciety impels every inventor, either to sell 
his invention to some one who gets it pat- 
-ented, or he patents it himself. Second, 
this gives them so high a pyice, that none 
but large capitalists and corporations can 
afford to use them. Third, this monopo- 
‘ly of the invention, and through it the ab- 
sorption of profits by capitalists, renders 
it impossible for mechanics to employ la- 
‘ bor-saving machinery to any great extent. 
The blacksinith must forge his iron with 
the hand, instead of the tilt-hammer ; the 
carpenter must use the fore plane, and 
smoothing plane, instead of the planing 


timber with the broad axe, instead of saw- 
‘ing it out, in the power-mill ; he must use 
the chisel and mallct in place of the mor- 
tising machine,—the printer must pick 
jup type with his fingers, instead of us- 


ing the type-setter, unless he prefers be- : 


; ing journeyman to one of these automata ; 


' because they have not the means of pur- ; 


‘chasing these methods of labor. But in 
'the re-organized township, with its im- 


mense capital, economies, and concert of | 
‘action, all these prodigious powers could ; 


be employed to the mutual benefit of all. 
But alas! in the prescut social state, eve- 


ry labor-saving machine is a curse to the | 


‘laborer; and thus the bequests of the 


fort of the animals, and sccure neatness | 


applied to useful business, throughout ev- : 


Why do mechanics who attempt; 


First, because the: 


machine; the joiner must hew out his; 


[i 
t 


world’s genius become a legacy of wo 
to the people. The poor cannot buy them, 
the rich can and will monopolize them. 
Thus the right to labor is taken from the 
masses, and by consequence the right to 
live. Willa capitalist, or a corporation 
hire four hundred women to spin wool, 
when they can buy, at one-tenth the an- 
nual expense, two self-acting jennies, 
with four or five hundred spindles each, 
and which one little girl twelve years old 
can tend, and spin more than a thousand 
women on the hand wheel? What will 
our shoe-makers do, when that French 
boot-making invention becomes common, 


‘and is monopolized by capital, which will 
The horses and dogs of! 


enable its proprietor to make boots at six 
cents a pair? They must fall under it — 
be thrown out of the business to which 
they were bred, — and crowd other occu- 
pations now full to repletion, deepening 


‘the strife of competition for labor, and 


depressing wages to the point of starva- 
tion. The only hope of social salvation 
for mechanics is Association. There ma- 


‘chinery will be a blessing to all, and 


there only can mechanical genius fulfil 
the mission which God has appointed to 
it. The capital of an Association, with 
its various artisans, will enable it to con- 
struct and employ every species of ma- 
chinery, which poverty forbids to the iso- 
lated mechanic. It would be applied to 
all kinds of labor, and man, through his 
powers of inveution, would make the ele- 
ments his servants, and the ministers to 
his pleasure. 

The disiress which the invention and 
monopoly of machinery already produces 
among all classes of mechanics, will ere 
long be felt by agriculturists. The same 
obstacles which forbid the use of labor- 
saving machinery to any considerable ex- 
tent, by isolated mechanics, prevent 
farmers aleo from employing it. There 
are as many and important agricultural 
inventions alrcady brought out, as would 
reader easy and agreeable all the sevcrer 
labors of farming, had farmers the means 
of purchasing them. But they are costly 
and therefore beyond the reach of most. 
The Re-organized Township could make 
any improvement available, however ex- 
pensive. But in the march of laissez 
faire, free competition or monopoly, the 
larger number of farmers are destined to 
become mere serfs, or tenants upon the 
soil which they now call their own. 
Probably the last form of corporate mo- 
nopoly, and the one which is about to en- 
sue, is that of joint stock agricultural 
companies. Suppose companies of this 
kind with immense capital should estab- 
lish themselves on the rich prairies of the 
West, they could monopolize all agricul- 
tural labor-saving machinery, could con- 
trol the market of the world, monopolize 
the soil of the continent, and subject the 
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mass of agriculturalists to complete serf- 
dom, and thus establish a composite feu- 
dalism of spoliation upon labor, by com- 
merce, — and the deprivation of the right 
to labor throngh monopoly. Again, we 
repeat, Association would forestall all 
these evils ; and through economy of effort 
on the one hand, by employing machinery 
instead of mere manual strength, and 
on the other by uniting the interests of 
labor and capital, through just modes of 
distribution, wealth and general happiness 
would be indefinitely multiplied. 


WOMAN IN THE ISOLATED HOUSEHOLD. 


The following letter comes from a 
woman of strong convictions and earnest 
desire for the success of the cause. We 
welcome all such manifestations with the 
greatest interest. To the aid of woman, 
— as wife, sister, mother, do we owe much 
of what we have been enabled to perform 
for the Associative cause. Deep and holy 
souls have we in our ranks among the 
women, — women who await with pa- 
tience, but with all eagerness, every ave- 
nue of egress from their fettered position, 
which shall enable them to act efficiently 
and from their freed woman’s nature. 
That the electric touch will come which 
shall unite all such, we have no doubt, 
and all appeals, all practical efforts to 
that end, we consider as our surest sign 
of progress. 


Sisters or AMeRicA:—TI am told 
that your greatest objection to the domes- 
tic and industrial Associative principles is 
the abandonment of the Isolated Ifouse- 
hold. Were it not that this objection 
meets me from many quarters it would 
seem iacredible to me. My life has been 
spent equally between France, England, 
and America. I have lived as a daugh- 
ter, sister, wife and mother, in the guard- 
ed or genteel circles of society, as well 
as sharing in the most humble life of the 
backwoods of Ohio. Imperfection is the 
only feature which I have recognized in 
this life of the Isolated Household. 
Nothing so enervates the human family 
and stops more its progress towards its 
noble destiny ; nothing from which wo- 
man and her little children suffer more ; 
nothing which cries louder for Reform. 

Let me then, dear sisters, call your 
attention to a few of its inconveniences 
for women, without regarding its effects 
on the mind and physical character of all 
the individuals whom it brings into contact 
and absolute dependency on each other. 

First, the Isolated Household takes 
it for granted that the wife shall never be 
sick, for her daily wants, as well as those 
of her husband, depend entirely on her 
hourly exertion. And although from her 
delicacy of nature she is inevitably 


doomed to it, yet, if her place cannot be ; 
supplied, from want of means or by, 


friends, as is often the case in our back- 
woods, how long will not the poor sick 
wife suffer? How much will she not 
endure before she gives up the task, be- 
fore interrupting the pursuits of her hus- 
band, to take her place and take care of 
her. What does she not suffer, when; 
prostrate on her bed she hears her bewil- 
dered husband among her little crying 
children. And yet this is ore of the, 


most common features of the Isolated | 


Household. 

v Secondly, the Isolated Household 
takes it for granted that the wife and 
mother shall never want to enjoy the Sab- 
bath. On the Sabbath, she not only has 
as usual her every day duties to accom- 
plish, but to attend on the extra wants of 
every member of her family, created by 
the occasion, thus making the centre or 
pivot of a family which all should con- 
spire to free, thc slave and drudge of the 
inferior members. If the Reverend Cler- 
gy who preach to Christian congregations 
in our backwoods, take the trouble to look 
at their hearers, they will see hardly 
any among the females bnt bright, bloom- 
ing, smiling, young girls. Very few 
pale, hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, care- 
worn mothers are to be seen there. And 
yet to whom should they more earnestly 
preach than to these same care-worn 
mothers. Indeed, I could say of those 
few who do attend, théy wonld have 


done better not to have come at all; for: 


if they knew the flutter, wrangling, irri- 


tation, bad feelings which are the conse- | 


quences of it, they would think as I do, 
that the Sabbath day is very little sancti- 
fied by it. 


J Thirdly, the Isolated Household takes: 


it for granted, that the wife and 
mother will never want any relaxation or 


change of scene; no wish to cultivate . 


her mind, no thirst for knowledge; for 
every moment of her life is in request for 
the wants of those around her. 
takes a book, if she enjoys the conversa- 
tion of a friend, something tells her that 
she will have to suffer for it. 
moment she enters the Isolated House- 
hold, every thing around her whispers to 
her that she has something else to do 
than to gratify herseif. 

, if a comparatively few of our sisters 
escape this eternal dradgery, it is because 
some other poor, needy sisters submit 
themselves tu it in their place. But still 
there are taunts in the Isolated House- 
hold for the rich and intellectual wife, as 
well as drudgerics for the poor one.. 

Is it possible that my sister-women 
should prefer this hard, do-little, enslav- 
ing life, to the nohle association of phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual powers cen- 


tered as it were in one point, in one | 


If she! 


In fact, the | 


home, which will achieve the most won- 
derful amelioration in our race and happi- 
ness, As well tell me that they prefer 
Pandemonium to Paradise. If any of 
our sisters can make such choice, I must 
indeed pity them. 

But we, sister Associationists, whose 
eyes are opened, let us come forward and 
assist with all our might those noble 
philanthropists who are doing our work ! 
Yes, our own work! Tt is to woman“ 
that God has more especially oynfided the 
Reproduction, Development and Improve- 
ment of the Human Race. Mothers of 
Mankind! are we doing our duty, when 
we are lukewarm (as if it were no con- 
cern of ours) on questions of paramount 
importance to the welfare of our race? 
What, not one mother, wife or sister, 
aiding the champions of Association, 
when they are exerting all their faculties 
to bring around an order of society which 
will restore man to his moral character, 
woman to her intellectual dignity, and 
the whole human race to plenty, comfort, 
security, harmony, and happiness ! —~ 
Away with that cowardice of woman 
who sereens herself whilst she leaves 
man alone exposcd to all the brunts of 
society. Come out, sisters; if you ap- 
prove, eay so ; if you disapprove, tell us 
why. The human race is growing out 
of its infaucy. It is time for its Mother 
to cease to be a child with leading strings. 
She must have a mind of her own. She * 
must express it and have a will to carry 
it out. Remember that the union of 
woman's moral and intellectual powers 
with man’s for the organization of a just, 
equitable, and truly harmonic society, is 
as necessary -as her physical powers in 
the organization of her offspring. To 
the want of this union you may attribute 
all the discordance, incoherence and con- 
fusion of the present societies, — they 
are a kind of monstrosity having but one 
parent. 


ANGELIQUE Lx Petit MARTIN, 


Error Correctep. A foolish story 
has been copied into several Boston pa- 
pers in regard to an Association in the 
West of New York, the failure of which 
experiment is taken as proof positive that 
the principles of Social Unity are a de- 
lusion. Although the story is entirely 
unworthy of notice, we perceive that a 
correspondent of the Transcript has set 
the matter right in that paper, and we 
shall see whether the other Editors who 
have been eager to circulate the calumny, 
will be equally ready to publish its re- 
futation. The following is the article we 
alluded to in the Transcript. 


“ To the Editor of the Transcript. 
©] remarked in your paper a few days 
since an article copied in part from the 


New York Globe, headed a ‘‘ Fourierite 
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Association,” in which a little industrial 
establishment in Clarkson, N. Y., is rep- 
- resented aa being organized upon the 
principles of Fourier, and its failure set 
forth as a practical demonstration of the 
error of those principles. l am well ac- 
quainted with the establishment in ques- 
tton, and I assure you that not one of the 
principles laid down by Fourier as neces- 
sary to the success of Association, was car- 


ried out there. It certainly is unjust to the | 


memory of the dead, and particularly of 
the dead who, while living, devoted them- 


selves to the noble task of discovering the : 


means of improving the condition of their 


race, to couple their names with under- | 
‘present some more definite details with 


takings, which did not fulfil in the least 
degree the scientific laws laid down hy 
them. 

‘© An industrial Association, uniting ag- 
riculture, manufactures, household labor, 


such as Fourier proposed, cannot be es- | 


tablished without ample capital, and with- 


out a thorough knowledge of the science! att . 
are indispensable proofs of your devotion 


of Association. At Clarkson, they had 
neither capital nor science. I do not 
think they had $2,000, cash capital, 
whereas, to secure success, a company of 
men, thoroughly initiated into the Asso- 


ciative science, ought to possess a cash. 


capital of $400,000. You might as well 
condemn the steamboat as visionary, be- 
cause some of our red brethren on the 
Western prairies, untutored and unac- 
quainted with mechanics, had attempted 
to build one with some scraps of old iron 
and brass, and a few plank, and had 
failed. Yours, A. B.” 


Boston Lectures. The Lecture on 
the 11th inst., by Joun S. DwicHT, was 
an elaborate and scientific exposition of 
the grounds of Aesociation in the spirit- 
ual nature of man. It gave a full and 
clear illustration of the subject, and must 
have impressed every intelligent mind 


with the profound principles which are at | 


the basis of the Associative movement, 
and awakened a curiosity, to say the 
least, to see still further developments of 
the system. 

The Lecture on the 18th inst. was by 
Axsert Brissane, on the practical or- 
ganization of the Phalanx. Jn the course 
of the Lecture, two large paintings were 
exhibited, representing the Domain and 
Edifice of an Association. These paint- 
ings were received with the liveliest 
demonstrations of pleasure on the part of 
the audience. We are glad that they 
have been prepared, as they are adapted 
to reach many persons, who would 
scarcely be influenced by abstract reason- 
ing or philanthropic appeals. The spec- 
tacle of the Material Harmonies of the 
Combined Order, as exhibited in these 
pictures, irresistibly suggests the Moral 
and Passional Harmonies which will be 
realized in a true organization of society, 
and awakens the believers in Social 
Unity to fresh enthusiasm for the difu- 
sion of their great doctrines. 


Weexty Rent. This is the name 
given to the stated contributions from the 
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members of the Affiliated Societies and | I think we may be able to disseminate a 


others to the funds of the American 
Union. We cannot press the importance 
of this Rent too strongly on the minds of 
our friends. Let every Associationist in 


the country do his duty and we shall be. 


able to spread our doctrines throughout 
the land. We shall soon give an account 
of the organization of the Rent in 
France, — showing that our brethren of 
the Associative School there, are as re- 
markable for their practical wisdom, as 
for their deep philosophy. We shall also 


regard to a system for propagation in this 
country. Meantime, friends, come up to 
the mark, and remember that in these 
days of the worship of a Money Trinity, 
your gold, your silver, and your copper, 


to the cause. 


Lectures in New Yorx. We rejoice 
to learn that the course of Lectures de- 


' livered in Boston, is to be repeated in 
' New York, with additional Lectures from ; 


H. H. Van Amnince and Parke Gop- 
win. Every Associationist in New 
York will, of course, make a point of at- 
tending these Lectures, and we can pre- 
dict that those who are attracted to them 
by a liberal curiosity, will not in any re- 


i spect be disappointed. 


[Correspondence of the Harbinger.] 
ALBANY, Feb. 14, 1847. 

I have the gratifying intelligence to 
announce to you of our having fairly or- 
ganized a Society in this place, called the 
“ Albany Group of Associationists,”’ 
auxiliary to the American Union. We 
have not as yet elected all our Officers. 
When this is done, we shall notify the 
Union of our progress. 
Officers are as follows : 

Cyrus Lancaster, President. 
Brice SHEPHERD, Vice President. 
Tarran Townsend, Secretary, 

We intend to hold weekly meetings for 
lectures, and reading of the works on 
Association. We have introduced some 
features of Guarantyism into our Consti- 
tution, whereby each member becomes 
entitled to sick and funeral benefits, and 
to the purchase of goods at wholesale 
prices from the Society store, the capital 
of which will be obtained by the appro- 
priation of three-fourths of the initiation 
fees. 

Mr. Tanner, the Editor of the “ Me- 
chanic’s Advocate,” has generously of- 
fered us the gratuitous use of two col- 
umns of his paper each week, for the 
insertion of euch articles on the science 
of Association as the Group may deem 
best. 

There is every indication of our soon 
becoming quite a numerous Society, and 


Onr present ; 


knowledge of the theory of Association 
among a large number. 

We should like to be informed, if pos- 
sible, when the Union will be able to 
send some of its lecturers to us, and we 
will make preparations to receive them. 
Our Society expects quite an impulse 
from these anticipated lecturers. 

Trusting that the Empire State may 
soon be able to point with a ¿rue apprecta- 


| tion to her glorious motto, EXCELSIOR, 


I remain, yours, &c. 


p 


(cr The Treasurer of the “ American Union 
of Associationists” acknowledges the receipt 
of Ten Dollars by the hand of Mr. W. B. Minot, 
being the amount subscribed for the month of 
January by the Associationists of Albany, in 
aid of the Lecturing Fund. 

Feb. 18, 1847. 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tug course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modero European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RiP LEY, assisted by experienced 
teachers in tbe different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it ie believed that this School a ords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS —Fovr DorLars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lighta, and instruction, Instruc- 
tion in Thstrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TwELYE DoLILARS a quarter. 

Application may be made b mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
` February 1, 1847. 


ee a a Ėű 
WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A.M., and 
4 and ten minutes P.M. Exception — Monday 
morning leavcs Brook Farm at 73-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the 
ham 5 1-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Feb. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 


AND THE RETURN T0 THE CHRIS- 
` TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT., 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


. In examining the fatal dogma which 
condemns the earth, and excindes it from 
universal harmony, we would arouse the 
attention of thinkers to a feature of devel- 
opment now manifested even in the bos- 
om of the Christian churches, in relation 
to this dogma. Expressed with more or 
less of force, we find it at the root of all 
philosophical and religious conceptions 
which have heen unfolded on the earth, 
and particularly in the old oriental world. 
The fall of man, the anger of God, and 
the curse of the earth, more or less gross- 
ly understood, have been the basis of eve- 
ry theory on the origin of evil. Moses 
deeply modified this ancient theory in his 
promulgation of it to the Jaws. 

Jesus, in the institution of a new law, 
always adopted towards the firat the meth- 
od of absorption, rather than that of de- 
struction. The creed which Moses had 
given to the Jews, admitted a develop- 
ment incompatible with the original doc- 
trine of the East. In truth, the aspira- 
tion of Jesus for a time of Harmony, of 
the union of men with each other, and with 
God, bears in its magnificent realization, 
an absolute negation to the oriental dog- 
ma of the permanent fatality of evil here 
below ; but it ie only the foreseen term 
promised and always expected by the 
Israslite, of the temporary curse with 
which the God of Genesis had stricken the 
earth after the tranagression of Adam. 

The ministry of Christ, his command 
of charity and love, revealed to JIumani- 
ty the aim of its being ; but they snfficed 
not unaided, to induce iinmediately the 
teign. of charity, of love, of harmony up- 
on the earth, and they have not effected it. 
Jesus was not ignorant of this, he has not 
spoken as if in illusion on this point. He 


‘wards its end, in substituting hope and 


well knew that his kingdom was not yet 
of this world, that his time was not yet 
come. The work of his word was to sig- 
nalize the aim of our attainment, and to 
prepare the time which was to come; @ 
time characterized by the interchange of 
love, an epoch of unity and social happi- 
ness. He trusted to the fructification off 
his word, to the logical power of his prin- 
ciple, to the impulse of his thought to- 


love, for the old doctrine of the curse. 
Thus, he busied himself not with cosmog- 
ony, nor with theology, but exclusively 
with religious morality. 

“ Love ye one another, love each other 
as brethren, practice truth, justice and 


love; thus shall ye do the will of your, 


Heavenly Father, and deserve his bless- 
ing.” Such is the chief substance of 
Christ’s teaching. 

But those who came after Jesus, and 
whose efforts gradually constructed the 
Christianity of History, understood not in 
its purity the word and the thought of 
their master. Their inferiority to Jesus 
showed itself peculiarly, when from teach- 
ing the religious morality, which he had 
entrusted to them, they would pass to the- 
ology, to cosmogony, and to dogma. 
They understood not indeed that to thie 
new morality, a new theoldgy and a new 
dogma must correspond ; that if the an- 
cient Jaw, the stern law, the cruel and 
bloody law, had heen transfurmed by Je- 
sus into a law of charity, service and 
love, the transformation in the law re- 
quired a similar change in the dogma; 
and that for the dogma of rigor, and ter- 
ror, for the dogma of the curse, for the 
dogma of an angry God, armed against 
man, must be eubstituted the dogma of 
hope and of love, the dogma of the bless- 
ing, of the harmony, and of the happiness 
of creatures; of an all-good and power- 
ful God, who would realize by charm and į 
attraction, his concert with his creatures. 

If this conception lay too far from the? 
old one, it must at least be announced: in 
conformity with the idea of Jesus, that 


nearly completed, and that the earth 
should return to grace through the fulfil- 
ment of the law. 

It is not surprising that the logical ne- 
cessity for this transformation of the dog- 
ma should not have been then understood, 
since there were difficulties historical, s0- 
cial, and religious, certainly very great, 
and whose causes are easily determinable, 
when we have intelligently studicd the 
formative epochs of Christianity. We 
here restrict ourselves to indicating, among 
the concurrent causes of the fatal irra- 
tionality which we signalize, a political 
reason whose influence is easily apprecia- 
ble. This reason is found in the position 
of the new doctrine towards the power 
wi the society in which Ctistiauity was 
to be developed. 

Christianity, from the fact of being cap- 
stituted as a Church, was naturally inclin- 
ed at first to avoid as mnch as possible too 
unequal a struggle with the powers that 
were, and, by distinguishing between the 
kingdom of this power, and the kingdom 
of the faith, to turn the edge of opposi- 
tion. 

The kingdom of the powers that were, 
being this world in its existing state, and 
civil society; there was left to the new 
doctrine only the spiritual kingdom and 
the other world. ‘Thus to gain the con- 
dition of internal development, the new 
doctrine consented to reduce, to limit its 
area of action. To remove the rational 
fears of Cesar, they established a great 
irrationalism ; they stated as a principle, 
that his power was not to be encroached 
upon, that the divine docitine would not 
overrule his kingdom. 

But if the divine doctrine was the ab- 
solute truth, it must embrace all; if the 
new docirine was tho law of God, it is 
trifling, to say to the law of God, for the 
sake of complying with some political, 
human and transitory adaptation, ‘* Law 
of God, this $s thy allotted domain; Law 
of God, this is thy boundary. Thus far, 
and no farther shalt thou reach.” This 


the times of the primitive curse were; 


limitation is incompatible with the nature 
of God, for the Sovereign Master of all 
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things would cease to be so the moment} 
that anything should cease to be submit- 
ted to his law or will, which is absolute ; 
and unitary in its essence. This political , 
reason, combined with others still deeper 
in their influence, then determined the doc- 
trinal separation of the temporal from the 
spiritual. From this time, and as a ne- 
cessary consequence, the world, which re- 
mained out of the law of God, and out of; 
the church of God, must have been, and 
really was considered as the kingdom of 
Satan. Satan remained a reality in the 
doctrine, he even became a more impor- 
tant reality than he had been in the pre- 
vious cosmogony, for the kingdom of the 
earth was conceded to bim in perpetuity, 
and as a legitimate possession by Chris- 
tianity. Let us remark clearly, that it 
had not been thus in the doctrine of Mo- 
ses. This doctrine established the unity 
of the social law with the religieus law, 
and did not separate the temporal king- 
dom from the spiritual kingdom, to deliv- 
er the temporal to the principle of evil. 

Thus the disciples of Christ, far from; 
effecting upon the ancient dogma a trans- 
formation parallel to the new moral law, 
as a consequence of the teachings of Je- 
sus, and announcing to the people the: 
approach of a return to grace, retrogra- 
ded on the contrary to the dogmas of 
strange religions. Instead of standing 
with Jesus in advance of Moses, they 
drew farther hack even than Moses. Mo- 
ses in faet had given to the world the first 
degree of initiation. The old religions 
taught the people the existence of two 
principles, the principle of Good, and the 
principle of Evil, whose action on the 
world was to be permanent. Moses sub- 
ordinated the Evil principle, he taught 
that it had only a temporary and relative 
existence, for he taught that the good had 
ruled on the earth ata primal, paradisia- 
cal, happy epoch ; that the first harmonies 
had been disturbed, but that they would | 
one day revive. Thus in giving to his 
people the history of the origin of evil 
upon the earth, Moses had announced its 
end; he had predicted the return to grace, 
the termination of the curse and, of the 
wrath of Heaven; he had announced 
the ultimate blessing of all nations ; in 
short the Redemption. 

. The earth has never been considered 
by the Jewish people, as excluded from 
the benefit of. this Redemption, though a 
narrow interpretation had confined the 
idea to its own triumph and dominion 
over all the nations of the world. 

If the dugmatists, the metaphysicians, 
the theologians who came after Christ, 
had followed in its purity the direciion of 
their master’s thought, they would have 
continued that transformation of the old 
dogma commenced by Moses, by soften- | 
iug the furms of the Mosaic dugma, by 


mingling with them more kindliness, 
more hope and Jove ; by announcing the 
cessation of the wrath of Heaven in the 
exact measure that the nations of the 
earth should embody the spirit of the new 
law ; by teaching that the promised Re- 
demption should not be simply under- 
stood of the material rule of the Jewish 
people over other nations, but of the es- 
tablishment of peace in the world, and 
the fusion of nations in the union of 
the great human family. No rupture 
was to be made with Genesis. Moses 
had unlocked the doors of the future by 
the promise of the Redemption. Tradi- 
tion and the successive revelations of Mo- 
ses and Jesus, required them to enter this 
magnificent path instead of subtilizing on 


the doctrine of the Redemption, and mis- | 
The aim and aspi- 


erably perverting it. 
ration which Jesus expressed, was that 
men should live united amongst them- 
selves and with God by love; the ulti- 
mate epoch at which this aim should be; 
realized, was the time invoked by Jesus ; 
and the human society of this time, Ais’ 
kingdom, It is clear that the Redemption ; 
of man, his return to grace, the return of ' 
good, of harmony to the earth, and the 
termination of the curse of God, could i 
and should be understood only of the time | 
when the law of Jesus, the union of men i 
among themselves and with God, should į 
be realized by Humanity. In giving to 
men as the law of God, that’ they should 
love each other as brothers, Jesus surely 
did not understand that men would be 
ransomed from evil, that the Redemption 
should be accomplished simply in the fact 
of his having spoken thus to men, and 
having sealed his word with his life. That 
would have been absurd. Jesus under- 
stood that the Redemption would be effect- 
ed, that man would be reconciled with 
God when man (Humanity, and not such 
or such an individual,) should practice 
the Jaw of God which he, Jesus, was come 
to announce; and we repeat, that he was 
not ignorant that the realization would 
not immediately follow his word. He 
knew that ages must elapse before his 
kingdom could be of this world, before 
men should universalize love among them- 
sclves, before they could organize the 
Unity of the human family, and as a con- 
sequence, Peace, Harmony and Happiness 
upon the earth. Jesus announced to the 
world the law of God,—evidently the Re- 
demption of the world could only result 
from the accomplishment of this law by 
the world. Jt could in no manner result 
from the simple proclamation of the law, 
it could only be an ulismate consequence 
of the coming of Jesus Christ, an effect | 
of his doctrine. 

The doctors of Christianity, neither un- 
derstanding the words of their master, 


nor the seuse of his mission, iustead of 


teaching that the Redemption of the world 
woutd be the consequence of the accom- 
plishment of the new law, the conse- 
quence of the reign of Justice and of Love ; 
taught that the act of the coming of Je- 
sus, and his sacrifice, had commenced, 
terminated, accomplished the Redemption. 
Jesus bad consecrated with his life the 
great desire of Charity, Justice and Love, 
whose universal realization was ultimate- 
ly to effect the Redemption of the world. 
The disciples, instead of attaching them- 
selves to the doctrine, to the word, to the 
spirit, to the aim, lo the law; absorbed 
in the Personality of the Redeemer, and 
not understanding that the Redemption, 
according to the word and the thought of 
Jesus, would result from the fulfilment of 
the law hy men, would have it result from 
the fulfilment of the sacrifice by Jesus. 

It is easy to understand how and by 
what causes these errors introduced them- 
selves among the disciples of Jesus when 
they had no longer their master to con- 
duct them, but it is not less true that these 
capital errors germed early, that the doc- 
trine of Christ was soon changed by them, 
and that the mysticism and the subtilty 
of continuers too soon replaced the sim- 
ple and elevated reason, the divine good 
sense which characterized the word of the 
Founder. What could be more wise 
and more beantiful than the doctrine of 
the Redemption, such as it flowed from 
the tesching of Jesus! 

The primeval harmonies had been lost 
by a Fall; from this epoch, physica] evil 
and moral evil had spread over the earth, 
and pain had subdued man. Buta great 
promise had been made to man and to the 
earth, the lost harmonies were one day 
to revive. Man and the earth were to be 
delivered from evil; Jesus had come 
to teach men the condition of the Re- 
demption, in teaching them that the anni- 
hilation of evi! and the establishment of 
good were linked with the genera! prac- 
lice of this great command ‘* Love ye one 
another.” 

Surely, this was as wise and as true 
as it was sublime; and we must say 
that it wae a divine word which taught 
to men plunged in barbarism or in corrup- 
tion, involved in the paths of selfishness, 
that the Redemption of the world and the 
happiness of humanity depended abso- 
lutely upon their union, on their love for 
one another. There is here no obscurity, 
there is no mystery in the doctrine of 
Redemption. ‘* You shall be ransomed 
from evil, and the blessing of God shall 
descend upon the earth, when you shall 
have established upon the earth the kingdom 
of God and his justice. You hate each 
other, you despoil each other by cunning 
and violence. Yon war with each otber, 
individuals, classes, nations, You seek 
by oppression and injustice, the posacs- 
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sion of wealth and enjoyments. And I 
come to announce to you that in doing 
thus, you perpetuate the reign of evil on 
the earth; for the earth will never he 
freed from evil, and will not return into 
grace with God, until you shall cause to 
reign on it the Jaw of Ged, by loving 
each other.” How sublime an admoni- 
tion, how luminous a revelation to the 
gross and barbarous, or selfish and cor- 
rupted people who covered the globe! It 
was saying to human energy, hitherto en- 
grossed in war and oppression, that it 
was time to enter on a new course, by 
turning to the side of charity and of jus- 
tice; and that the safety of humanity, the 
happiness of individuals and of nations, and 
the blessing of God, would never be ob- 
tained by violence, but by love, by the 
union of the members of the human fam- 
ily. Jesus, in announcing the law of 
God, and the condition of the Redemption 
and of the happiness of the world, then 
presented to human intelligence, hitherto 
absorbed in war, a new aim, and this aim 
was and is still the true aim. His mis- 
sion consisted in this. He gave the im- 
pulse to the thought and to the heart of 
man, he introduced man into the path of 


Redeinption, and he said to the Genius of; 


Humanity, in speaking of his kingdom, a 
kingdom to whose conquest he arged by 
the manifestation of high powers, ‘t Seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

Glory to thee, O Christ! Not only 
because thon hast becn the highest type, 
the purest manifestation, the must com- 
plete incarnation of love; but also be- 


cause thou hast shown the way, pointed į 


the aim; because thou hast willed to make 
known to the nations, the holy and uni- 
tary conditions of the world’s Redemption, 
at an epoch when the only people who 
hoped it, interpreted it in the narrow 


sense of the subjugation of other na-: 


tions by itself. ‘Thus in bringing a 
new law to the world, in pouring vut 
upon this world of corrupted conquerors 
and debased and suffering slaves, the 
pure light of love, the sentiment of the 
unity of the human family and of the 
future tealization of justice and uniun, 
Jesus, far from breaking the religious 
tradition, proceeded to the realization of 
the promise, and opencd the path to its 
accomplishment. He did not wish to 
break the ancient unity between the reli- 
gious and the social law. He wished, 
on the contrary, to prepare the social 
transformation required by the develop- 
ment of that law. 


we distingnish in the preaching of Christ, 
the relative precepts, precepts of immirdi- 
ate application, éransicné consolation of 


transient sufferings, from the absolute pre- ` 


cept and aim of the future. 


This clearly resolts! 
from the essence of his doctrine, when; 


Nore. It is important to appreciate 
this reflection, on which I beg the reader 
to pause. Before the doctrine of union, 


received its further developments, found 
its forin, its ways and means of realiza- 
tion ; before it had passed from potential 
and spiritual into actual and somal exist- 
ence; before it had been universally 
practised ; before it had been incarnated 
in humanity, which is not yet accom- 
plished, the earth could not cease to be 
the desolated valiey of tears and pain; that 
is certain. In bequeathing his thought 
to his disciples, in investing them with 
the sacred but difficult mission of etivet- 
ing its development, in sending them to 
preach this thought through the bloody 
world, which it must purity and one day 
transform, Jesus must arm them against 
the great obstacles which they would 
meet in the paths of the world; he must 
guard their feet against the stones and 
the briars, their souls against afilictions ; 
must teach them to support inevitable 
evils with courage, with resignation, with 
that calm and holy power which germs 
in every heart, that devotes itself to the 
welfare of its brothers, und walks in the 
ways of God; he must exalt the merit 
which should piously bear the tribulations 
encountered in the path of the law and 
the ductrine, consecrate those sufferings, 
and lastly, proclaim fortunate and elect of 
God, those who preler to sufler from 
devotion to humanity rather than shelter 
themselves in the low pleasures of a 
cowardly and degrading selfishness. Hap- 
py he who shall suffer in bearing my law. 
And truly, are they not the fortunate and 
the elect of the L 

resignation, either natural or conquered 
by the will, amid all the tribulations 
which come* upon them, devote them- 
selves entirely to the service of humanity 
and the developmeat of God's law! 
Could the happy and the elect of God 
possibly be those creatures with human 
faces, who like gross brutes, have for the 
only object of their affection, the only 
aim of-their acts, their owu persun, and 
their private interest? 


Jesus must then foresee and predict 
afflictions, consecrate resignation, conse- 
crite the sufferings of those who should 
walk in bis law. But this con-ceration 
of suffering, incidental to the folfilinent of 
the law, to the tedious and difticult peri- 
ods preliminary to its realization on our 
earth, could it mean as we have had the 


mauded to love suflering for its own 
sake and as being in itself agrecable to 
God! This consecration of pain, was it 
not relative? Was it not consecrated by 
its u/yect, the establishment on earth of 
the law of God and the well being of 
humanity, and is it not supremely absurd 


solute, the transition for the term; to have 
substituted the acressury tor the principal ; 
finally, to have changed the decirine of 
Jesus, who conceived as his distinct 
aim, the general establishinent of good, 
of justice, of union, of harmony on the 
earth, for a doctrine which should at- 
tempt to universalize upon tbis carih the 
love of pain and tribulation, and which 
should make the perpetual duration of 
evil here helow to be considered as willed 
‘hy God and desirable to his gaits? 
Would Jesus have aesembled men to 
realize the law of God and have pru- 
jSeribed the universal happiness which 


love and peace promulgated by Jesus had ' 


ord, who, with decp i 


singular fully to believe, that Jesus com- } 


to have mistaken the re/adire fur the ad-: 


must result from this tenlia Far 
from being a sublime vicw, a high reve- 
lation, such a doctrine would not even 
have had cominon sense. Thus it is 
when we do not distinguish in the teach- 
ings of Jesus the relative from the abso- 
lute, we distort his idea, and attribute 
to him a doctrine unreasonable and incon- 
: sistent even to absurdity. 

To be Continued. 


[From the True Tocsin.] 


Tue Association Movement. Seve- 
ral years have now passed away since the 
first impulse was given to the Association 
Movement in the -l'nited States: and to 
those who take an interest in the pro- 
gression of humanity, they have heen 
years of the deepest intercet. When 
Albert Brishane stood up in the midst of 
the ‘Great Plague Spot’ of our country, 
and in defiance of the world announced 
the divine scheme of Crantes Fovrier 
for the practice of Christian principles; 
no one could have anticipated the rapid 
succession of Associative etlurts that so 
soon followed. At the first public meet- 
ing held in New York, for the purpose of 
adopting measures for the better dissemi- 
nation of the principles of Social Reform, 
at which a few assembled, no one could 
have predicted that so soon the whole 
country would be agitated, and multitudes 
would assemble to consider the propriety 
of entering upon a new social state. At 
first Brisbane and Greeley withstood the. 
odium and ridicule attached to the unpop- 
ular school of Fouricr, (and nobly did 
they maintain the right against fearful 
odds, without hope of gain or reward,) 
nor did they hore to eee a host of Friends 
immediately flocking around the standard 
of reform they had raised over the shat- 
tered vessel of society. Scarecly more 
could they have expected than to nail that 
flag to the mast — perish in defending it, 
and leaving it for another generation to 
shout victory over the seltish of the world, 
‘and usher in that reign of peace and 
equality. But in this they are disappoint- 
ed. Soon more converts to the doctrine 
were made than could find room for ac- 
tien in mere theorizing. And, though 
the leading spirits of reform: earnestly re- 
Monstrating against the premature at- 
tempts to reduce the priveiples of Asseei- 
ation to practice, several nog erfeect Asso- 
ciations were organized, and attempted to 
go into operation, Here was cotinttted 
-a great mistake, seen and knnented at the 
time, by those best acquainted with the 
science of the system, As wss predict- 
ed, these organizations generally fell 
through, and with their failure many lest 
their fanh in the practicability of the 
scheme, and the people generally have 
settled down again ander the oppressive 
yoke of the present atate of social discord, 
either preferring to suffer an old evil than 
ito endure the toil of a transition to anoth- 
ler state, which after all, they fear will 
| have its trials and sorrows. But the 
[spirit of reform may not slumber. Ir 
has heen too effectually stirred, to steep 
at any bidding whatever. And although 
there may seem to be an indifference in 
"egard to this or that reform, i is becuse 
‘some other forim of development has ve- 
Seurred, All the partial reforma of the 
day —all the effors made to d:ffuse 
Christian principles, tend to ard hasten 
jthat period when seeiety shall be bused 
npon the eternal principles of trurh, jus- 
ttice and equality, and maintained by love 


! 
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and good will. Let every Associationist 
bear this in mind, and Jabor, wherever 
situated, for the advancement of those 
holy principles and actions that lead to 
this glorious result — ever watching the 
progress of events, that when the time 
comes for the full realization of the gold- 
en age, there may be one united, efficient, 
successful effort made fur the permanent 
supremacy of the divine in man. J. 8. 


LABOR, 
BY T. B. READ. 

‘Labor, labor!’ sounda the anvil, 

t Labor, labor, until death!’ 
And the file, with voice discordant, 

t Labor, endless labor!’ saith. 
While the bellows to the embers, 

Speaks of labor in each breath. 


t Labor, labor!’ in the harvest, 
Saith the whecling of the scythe, 

And the mill-wheel tells of labor 
Under waters falling blithe ; 

* Labor, labor!’ groan the millstones, 
To the bands that whirl and writhe ! 


And the woodman tells of labor, 
In his echo-waking blows; 
In the forest, in the cabin, 
’Tis the dearest word he knows! 
‘Labor, labor!’ saith the spirit, 
And with labor comes repose. 
‘Labor!’ saith the loaded wagon, 
Moving towards the distant mart, 
‘Labor!’ groans the heavy steamer, 
As she cleaves the waves apart. 
Beating like that iron ongine, 
‘Labor, labor!’ cries the heart! 


Yee, the heart of man cries ‘labor!’ 
While it labors in the breast. 
Hear the Ancient and Eternal, 
In the Word which He hath blest, 
Saying, ‘Six days thou shalt labor, 
On the seventh thou shalt rest!’ 
Then how beautiful at evening, 
When the toilsome week is done, 
To behold the blacksmith’s embers 
Fade together with the sun, 
And to think the doors of labor 
Are all closing up like one! 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 
SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


This is what happened: When, at 
break of day, we wished to leave the hut, 
in order to inquire for the violin-player, 
we found a picquet of improvised infantry 
guarding all the exits from our resting- 
place. ‘* Forgive us,” said the head of 
the family to me, calmly, ‘ for having 
called all our relatives and friends, with 
their flails and their sickles, to keep you 
here against your will. You shall be 
free thie evening.” And we expressed 
surprise at this violence: “ If yoa aro 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1845, by Puancis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


honest people,” resumed our host, with a 
grave air, ‘‘ if you comprehend friendship 
and devotedness, you will not be angry 
with us. If, on the contrary, you are 
cheats and spies sent here to persecute 


suffer it, and we will not permit you to 
go out, until he shall be very far out of 
reach of your attempts.” 

We understood that distrust had come, 
in the night, to these honest people, at 
i first so expansive with us, and we could 
not hnt admire their solicitnde. But the 
master was in despair at losing sight of 
the hierophant, whom we had come to 
seek with so much trouble and so few 
chances of success. He wrote to Tris- 
megistus in the masonic cipher, telling 
him his name, his position, informing him 
of our intentions, and invoking his loyal- 
ty in order to free us from the distrust of 
the peasants. A few moments after this 
letter had been carried to the neighboring 
hut, we saw coming a woman, before 
whom the peasants opened with respect 
their phalanx bristling with rustic arms. 
We heard them murmur: * The Zin- 
gara! the Zingara of consolation!" 
And soon that woman entered the hut 
with us by the signs and formulas of the 
Scotch masonry, with a scrupulous se- 


ing a woman initiated into those myster- 
ies, which no other has ever possessed, 
so far as J] know ; anil the imposing man- 
ner, the scrutinizing look of this one in- 
spired us.with a certain respect, in spite 
of the very evidently Zingara costume 
which she wore with the ease given by 
habit. Her striped petticoat, her broad 
cloak of reddish brown cloth, thrown 
over her shoulder like antique drapery, 
her tresses black as night, parted on her 
brow, and fastened back with a blue 
woolen band, her Jarge eyes full of fire, 
her teeth white as ivory, her tanned but 
fine skin, her little feet and her delicate 
hands, and, to complete the portrait, a 
very handsome guitar slung under her 
cloak, every thing in her person and cos- 
tume indicated, at first sight, the profes- 
sion of a Zingara. As she was very 
neat, and her manners were full of calm- 
ness and dignity, we thought her the 
queen of her camp. But when she in- 
formed us that she was the wife of Tris- 
megistus, we looked at her with more 
interest and attention. She is no longer 
young, and yet one could not say if she 
were a person of forty worn by fatigue, 
or one of fifty remarkably preserved. 
i She is still handsome, and her elegant 
and light form has such noble attitudes, 
so pure a grace, that on seeing her walk 
you would take her for a young girl. 
| When the first soverity of her features 
was softened, we were penetrated by de- 
grees with the charm thatis inher. Her 


and carry off our Podiebrad, we will not | 


verity. We were much surprised at sce- | 


look is angelic, and the sound of her 
voice moves your heart like a celestial 
melody. Whoever this woman may be, 
the legitimate wife of a philosopher, or a 
| generous adventuress, attached to his steps 
in consequence of an ardent passion, it is 
impossible, on looking at her and hearing 
her speak, to think that any vice, any 
degrading instincts have ever soiled a 
being so calm, so frank and so good. 
We were at first frightened at finding our 
sage debased by vulgar ties. It required 
but a short time for us to discover that, 
in the ranks of true nobility, that of the 
heart and understanding, he had met a, 
poetic lover, a soul sister of his own, to 
pass with him through the storms of 
life. 

“ Forgive my fears and my mistrust,” 
said she when we had replied to her 
questions. ‘* We have been persecuted, 
we have suffered much. Thanks to 
Heaven, my friend has lost the recollec- 
tion of his misfortunes; nothing can now 
trouble him or make him suffer more. 
But I, whom God has placed by his side 
to preserve him, I must be anxious for 
him and watch over him. Your counten- 
ances and the accent of your voices te- 
assure me still more than those signs and 
words which we have just exchanged ; 
for the mysteries have been strangely 
abused, and there have been as many 
false brothers as false doctors. We 
should be authorized by human prudence 
never again to believe in anything or any- 
body; but may God preserve us from 
that extreme of selfishness and impiety ! 
The family of the faithful is dispersed, 
itis true; there is no longer any temple 
in which to commune in spirit and in 
truth. The adepts have lost the meaning 
of the mysteries ; the Ictter has killed the 
spirit. The divine art is misunderstood 
and profaned among men; but what mat- 
ters it, if faith persists in some few! 
What matters it, if the word of life re- 
mains in deposit in some sanctuary? It 
will yet come forth, it will yet spread 
abroad through the world, and the temple 
will perhaps be rebuilt by the faith of 
the Canaanitish women and the widow’s 


mite.” 

‘ We come expressly to seek for that 
word of life,’’ replied the master. ‘It 
is pronounced in all the sanctuaries; 
and itis true that itie no longer under- . 
stood. We have commented upon it 
with ardor, we have borne it in us with 
perseverance; and, after years of labor 
and meditation, we have thought we had 
found the true interpretation. This is 
why we have come to ask of your hus- 
band the sanction of our faith or the rec- 
tification of our error. Let us speak 
with him. Obtain for us that he listen to 
and answer us.”* 


| “ That will not depend upon me,” re- 
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plied the Zingara, ‘‘ and upoń himself stil} 
less. Trismegistus is not always in- 
spired, although he lives entirely under 
the charm of poetical illusions. Music 
is his habitual manifestation. His meta- 
physical ideas are rarely lucid enough to 
abstract themselves from the emotions of 
exalted feeling. At this moment, he 
could tell you nothing satisfactory. His 
words are always clear to me, but would 
be obscure to you who are not accus- 
tomed tu them. J must needs give you a 
warning. According to men blinded by 
their cold reason, Trismegistus is insane ; 
gnd while the poetic people humbly offer 
the gifts of hospitality to the sublime 
virtuoso who has affected and transported 
them, the vulgar world throws the alms 
of pity to the vagabond rhapsodist who 
carries his inspiration through the cities. 
But I have taught our children that they 
must not pick up those alms, or that they 
must do so only for the infirm heggar 
who passes beside us and to whom Heav- 
en has not granted genius to move and to 
persuade men. As for ourselves, 
have no need of the money of the rich ; 
we do not beg; alns debase him who 
receives and hardens him who gives. 
All that is not exchange must disappear 
from the society of the future. In the 
meanwhile God permits us, my husband 
and myself, to practice this life of ex- 
change and thus to enter into the ideal. 
We carry art and enthusiasm to souls 
susceptible of feeling the one and inhaling 
the other. We receive the religious hos- 
pitality of the poor man, we share his 
modest abode, his frugal repast, and 
when we have need of a coarse garment, 


we earn it by remaining some weeks and | 


giving lessons in music to the family: 
When we paas before the proud dwelling 
of the chatelain, as he is oar brother as 
well as the herdsman, the laborer and the 
artisan, we sing under his window and 
depart without expecting any pay; we 
consider him an unfortunate who can 
make no exchange with us, and it is we 
then who give alms to him. In fine we 
have realized the artist’s life as we un- 
derstand it; for God has made us artists 
and it is our duty to employ his gifts. 
Every where we have friends and broth- 
ers in the lowest ranks of that society 
which would think itself degraded by 
asking of us our secret to be honest and 
free. Each day we make new disciples 
of the art; and when our strength shall 
be exhausted, when we shal! no longer 
be able to feed and carry our children, 
they will carry us in their turn, and we 
ahall be fed and consoled by them. 
our children should fail us, be drawn far 
away from us by different vocations, we 
should do like old Zdenko whom you 
saw yesterday, and who, after having 


charmed all the peasants of the country | 


we; 


If! 


i 


for forty years, with his legends and his 
songs, is received and nursed by them in 
his last days as a friend and a yenerahle 
master. With simple tastes and frugal 
habits, the Jove of travel, the health 
which is given by a life conformable to 
nature, with the enthusiasm of poetry, 
the absence of bad passions, and es- 
pecially with faith in the future destiny 
of the world, think you that one can be 
crazy to live as we dot Still Trisme- 
gistns may perhaps appear to you de- 
ranged by enthusiasm, as he formerly ap- 
peared to me deranged hy sorrow. But, 
by following him a little, you will per- 
haps recognize that it is the insanity of 
men and the error of institutions, which 
make men of genius and originality ap- 
pear insane. Now, come with us and 
journey as we do the whole day, if ne- 
cessary. There will perhaps be an hour 
in which Trismegistus will be in the 
mood to speak of something besides mu- 
sic. You must not press him; it will 
come of itself at a given moment. 
Chance may awaken his old ideas. We 
depart in an hour. Our presence here 
may bring new dangers upon the head of 
my husband. Any where else we should 
not risk being recognized after so many 
years of exile. We are going to Vienna 
by the chain of the Behmer-Wald and 
the course of the Danube. It is a jour- 
ney which I formerly made and which J 
shall recommence with pteasnre. We 
are going to see two of our children, the 
eldest, whom some friends in easy cir- 
cumstanees have wished to keep for the 
purpose of instructing; for all are not 
born to be artists, and each should walk 
in life by the path which Providence has 
marked ont for him.” 

Such are the explanations which this 
strange woman, urged by our questions 
and often interrupted by our objections, 
gave to us of the kind of life she had 
adopted in conformity with the tastes and 
ideas of her husband. We accepted with 
joy the offer she made, and followed her; 
when we left the hut with her, the civic 
guard, which had been formed to stop us, 
opened its ranks to jet us pass. ‘‘ Come, 
my children,” cried the Zingara to them 
in her full and harmonious voice, “t your 
friend awaits you under the lindens.— 
This is the most beautiful moment of the 
day, and we will have the morning pray- 
erin music. Trust in these two friends,” 
added she, designating us by the beanti- 
ful and naturally- theatrical gesture; 
**they are ours, and wish us only good.” 
The peasants rushed forward after us 
shonting and singing. As we walked, 
the Zingara informed us that she and her 
family intended to leave the hamlet that 
morning. ‘Jt must not be mentioned,” 
added she ; ‘* such a separation would oc- 


friends here. 
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But we are not safe in this 
place. Some old enemy might pass, and 
recognize Albert de Rudolstadt under the 
Bohemian costume.” 

We reached the square of the hamlet, 
a green lawn, surrounded by enormous 
lindens which permitted to appear, be- 
tween their ancient trunks, humble cot- 
tages and capricious paths, traced and 
worn by the feet of flocks. This place 
seemed to us enchanted, seen by the 
earliest rays of the oblique sun, which 
caused the emerald carpet of the fields to 
glisten, while the silvery vapors of the 
morning folded themselves upon the sides 
of the neighboring mountains. The shady 
places seemed to have retained some of 
the bluish clearness of the night, while 
the tops of the trees were tinged with 
gold and purple. Every thing was pure 
and distinct, every thing appeared to us 
fresh and young, even the auctent lindens, 
the roofs covered with moss, and the old 
men with white beards who came smiling 
out of their huts. In the midst of the 
open space, where a small thread of crys- 
tal water flowed, dividing itself and cross- 
ing ander the feet, we saw Trismegistus 
surrounded by his children, two charming 
little girls, and a boy of fifteen, hand- 
sorme as the Endymion of the sculptors 
and the poets. ‘t This is Wanda,” said 
the Zingara to us, as she presented to us 
the elder of her daughters, ‘tand the 
younger is called Wenceslawa. As to 
ovr son, he has received the beloved 
name of his father’s best friend, he is 
called Zdenko. Old Zdenko has a marked’ 
preference for him. You see that he 
holds my Wenceslawa between his legs 
and the other on his knees. But he does 
not think of them; his eyes are fixed on 
my son, asif he could not be satisfied 
with the sight of him.” 

We looked at the old man. Two 
streams of tcars flowed down his cheeks, 
and his bony face, furrowed with wrin- 
kles, had an expression of beatitude and 
ecstasy, as he ¢ontemplated the young 
man, this last shoot of the Rudolstadts, 
who bore his slave's name with joy, and 
who stood erect beside him, one hand in 
his. I could have wished to paint this 
group and Trismegistus near them, gazing 
at them by turns with an affectionate air, 
while he tuned his violin and tried his 
bow. “Itis you, friends,” said he, re- 
plying cordially to our respectful saluta- 
tions. ‘* My wife then has been to seek 
you? She has done well. I have some 
good things to say to-day, and I shall be 
happy to have you hear them.” 

He then played the violin with even 
more breadth and majesty than the even- 
ing before. At least such was our im- 
pression, become stronger and more de- 
licious by our contact with that rustic 


casion too many tears, for we have many ; assembly, which thrilled with pleasure 
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and enthusiasm at hearing the ancient 
ballads of the father-land and the sacred 
hymns of former liberty. Emotion dis- 
played itself differently npon those manly 
faces. Some, like Zdenko, transported ` 
into the vision of the past, held in their ; 
breath, and seemed impregnated with 
poetry, like the thirsty plant which greed- 
ily drinks in the drops of a beneficent; 
rain. Others, carried away by a holy! 
fury at thought of the evils of the pre-! 
sent, clenched their fists, and, threatening | 
invisible enemies, seemed to call Heaven 
to witness their degraded dignity, their 
insulted virtue. There were sobs and 
groans, frenzied applauses and cries of 
delirium. 

“ Friends,” said Albert to us as he 
concluded, ‘look at those simple men! 
They have perfectly understood what I 
wished to say to them; they do not ask 
of me, as you did yesterday, the meaning | 
of my prophecies.” 

“ Still, you have spoken to them only 
of the past,” said Spartacus, greedy of 
his words. 

‘The past, the future, the present! 
What vain subtleties! ’’ returned Tris- 
megistus, smiling. ‘* Does not man carry 
all three of them in his heart, and is not! 
his existence entire within that triple me- 
diumt But, since you absolutely require 
words to depict ideas, listen to my eon ; 
he will sing to you a canticle, of which 
his mother has made the music, and my- 
self the verses.” Í 

The beautiful youth advanced, with a 
calm and modest air, into the midst of the 
circle. You could see that his mother, 
without thinking that she flattered a 
weakness, had said to herself that, by 
right and perhaps also from duty, it was 
necessary to respect and acknowledge the 
beauty of the artist. She dresses him 
with a certain elegance ; his superb locks 
are combed with care, and the stuffs of 
his rustic suit are of a brighter color and 
alighter weh than those of the rest of 
the family. He took off his cap, saluted 
his audience with a kiss sent collectively 
from the tips of his fingers, to which a 
hundred kisses, sent in the same manner, 
replied with fervor; and after his mother 
had preluded on her guitar with a pecu- 
liar genius, derived from southern climes, 
he began to sing, accompanied by her, 
the following words, which I translate 
fur you from the Sclave, and the admira- 
ble music of which they were also willing 
I should note down. 


THE GOOD GODDESS OF POVERTY. 
A BALLAD. 


tt Paths sanded with gold, verdant 
heaths, ravines loved by the chamois, 
great mountains crowned with stars, 
wandering torrents, impenetrable forests, 
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let pass, let pass the good goddess, the 
goddess of poverty! 

“ Since the world exists, since men 
were created, she traverses the world, | 
she dwells among men, she travels sing- 
ing, or she sings working — the goddess, 
the good goddess of poverty! 

‘*Some men assembled to curse her. 
They found her too beautiful and too gay, 
too nimble and too strong. ‘ Let us tear 
away her wings,’ said they; ‘let us load 
her with chains, let us bruise her with 
blows, that she may suffer, that she 
may perish — the goddess of poverty !’ 

“4 They have chained the good goddess, 
they have beaten and persecuted her; 
but they could not debase her. She has 
taken refuge in the sonl of poets, in the 
soul of peasants, in the soul of artists, in 
the soul of martyrs, in the soul of saints 
— the good goddess, the goddess of pov- 
erty! 

tt She has walked more than the wan- 
dering Jew ; she has travelled more than: 
the swallow ; she is older than the cuthe- 
dral of Prague, and younger than the egg | 
of the wren; she has multiplied more 
upon the earth than the strawberries in| 
the Bæhmer-Wald — the goddess, the 
good goddess of poverty! 

“ She has had many children, and she 
has taught them the secret of God; she 
spoke to tbe heart of Jesus upon the! 
mountain ; to the eyes of queen Libussa 
when she bocame enamored of a Jahorer ; 
to the spirit of John and Jerome upon the 
funeral pyre of Constance; she knows, 
more of it than all the doctors and all | 
the bishops—the good goddess of pov- 
erty! 

‘* She always makes the grandest and | 
most beautiful things that are seen apon 
the earth; it is she who cultivates the 
fields and prunes the trees; it is she who 
leads the flocks, singing the most beauti- 
ful airs; it is she who sees the day dawn, 
and who receives the first smile of the 
sun — the good goddess of poverty! 

“Jt is she who builds with grecn 
boughs the cabin of the wood-cutter, and 
who gives to the poacher the sight of the 
eagle; it is she who raises the most 
beautiful children, and who makes the 
plough and the spade light in the hands 
of the old man—the good goddess of 
poverty ! 

* k is she who inspires the poet, and 
who renders the violin, the guitar and 
the flute eloquent under the fingers of 
the wondering artist; it is she who car- 
ties him on her light wing from the 
source of the Moldaw to that of the Dan- 
ube; it is she who crowns his hair 
with pearls of dew, and who makes the 
stars shine for him more large and more 
clear — the goddess, the good goddess of 
poverty! 

+ It is she who instruota the ingenjous | 


artizan, and who teaches him to cut stone, 
to carve marble, to fashion gold and sil- 
ver, copper and iron; it is she who 
makes the flax supple and fine as hair un- 
der the fingers of the old mother and the 
young girl—the good goddess of pov- 
erty! 

“It is she who holds up the hovel 
shaken by the storm; it is she who hus- 
bands the rosin of the torch and the oil 
of the lamp; it is she who kneads the 
bread of the family and who weaves gar- 
menis for winter and for summer; it is 
she who feeds and nourishes the world — 
the good goddess of poverty! 

“It is she who has bnilt the great 
chateaus and the old cathedrals; it is she 
who carries the sabre and the musket; it 
is she who makes war and conquests; it 
is ehe who collects the dead, who nurses 
the wounded, and who hides the van- 
quished — the good goddess of poverty ! 

“ Thou art all gentleness, all patience, 
all strength and all mercy, O good god- 
dess! Jt is thou who unitest all thy 
children in a holy love, and who givest to 
them charity, faith, hope, O goddess of 
poverty! ` 

“ Thy children will one day cease to 
bear the world upon their shoulders ; 
they will be rewarded for their sufferings 
and their labors. The time approaches 
when there will no longer be either rich 
or poor, when all men will consume the 
fruits of the earth, and enjoy equally the 
gifts of God; but thou wilt not be for- 
gotten in their hymns, O good goddess of 
poverty ! 

‘They will rememher that thou wast 
their fruitful mother, their robust nurse 
and their church militant. They will 
pour balm upon thy wonnds, and they 
will make for thee of the rejuvenated and 
perfumed earth a bed on which thou canst 
at last repose, O good goddess of pov- 
erty! 

“ While awaiting the day of the Lord, 
torrents and forests, mountains and val- 
leys, heaths swarming with little flowers 
and little birds, roads sanded with gold 
which have no master, let pass, Jet pass 
the godduss, the good goddess of pov- 
erty!” 


Imagine to yourself this ballad, given 
in beautiful verses, in a sweet and sim- 
ple language, which seems to have been 
nade for the lips of youth, adapted to a 
melody which moves the heart and draws 
from it the purest tears, a seraphic 
yoice which sings with an exquisite pur- 
ity, an incomparable musical accent; and 
all this in the mouth of the son of Tris- 
megistos, the pupil of the Zingara, of 
the most beautiful, the most candid and 
the best endowed of the children of earth ! 
If you cau represent to yourself, as a 
frame, a vast group of manly, jngenuovs 
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and picturesque figures, in the midst of 
one of Ruysdaél's landscapes, and the 
torrent which was not seen, but which 
sent, from the bottom of the ravine, as 
it were, a fresh melody mingled with 
the far-off tinkling bells of the goats on 
the mountain, you will conceive our 
emotion and the ineffable poetic delight 
in which we remained for a long time 
plunged. 
To be Continued, 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


INCOHERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH PERVERSION OF HIS 
ORGANIC LIFE AND SENSE OF TASTE, 
UNDER THE LAW OF SELFISHNESS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :— Allow me through 
your columns to appeal to the taste and 
conscience of our friends on a subject 
which, though net new, has, I think, not 
yet been presented from the true point of 
view. It does not act so powerfully on 
our sympathies as the great questions of 
Legal Homicide, of Peace and War, of 


Slavery, of the Freedom of our Soil from: 


speculating monopoly, of the Rights of 
the Poor, or of Co-operative Industry, 
which embrace all classes and all inte- 
rests. But although the evil of which I 
would speak seems to lie nearer the sur- 
face, than those which the divine spirit of 
those grand reforms is laboring to absorb 
and to transform into their opposite gouds, 
in transforming their causative principle, 
the universal incoherence of interests, into 
the universal unity of interests of a human 
and a Christian brotherhood; it is one 
which is as deeply rooted as any of those 
evils in the chaos of ignorance and selfish- 
ness, the crude and early epochs of social 
growth, not yet penetrated by that Divine 
Love which seeks to introduce itself as 
the transforming and regenerating prin- 
ciple of that civil society which must 
clothe and embody it. 

Cannibalism! Yes, the Cannibalism 
of the United States, and the city of 
Boston, in the nineteenth century. I 
speak of that feature of the permanent 
internal war, organized in our present 
relations, by which man, leaving the 
natural position of a frugiverous creature, 
assigned to him by his anatomical struc- 
ture, and by his place in the families of 
the animal kingdom, among the cheiro- 
theria, (creatures with grasping extremi- 
ties like hands,) which are none of them 
carniverous by nature, has joined the 
army of “the Beast,” and given to the 
state of moral incoherence an expression 
as graphic as jt is horrible, in the habit of 
killing and eating -his humbler fellow 
creatures. i k 

Every prevalent sentiment, doctrine and 
custom, corresponda to certain periods of 


hamanitary growth, and is out of place and 
untrue in others either too early or too 
late. We must not week in the dunghill 
for the sweet and fragrant flower, nor ex- 
pect to find the aroma of the ripe peach 
in the green and sour knob. This custom, 
so universal, is the natural and inevitable 
expression of the antagonism of interest 
which characterizes those social relations 
in which the capitalist devours the labor- 
er, the exchanger the producer, and every 
nation, class and individual, must struggle 
against the rest, to preserve its own ex- 
istence. - 

But, a new light has now risen upon 
the world; a law of ‘Harmony has 
been revealed; the intelligence of our 
age is marching to organize that uni- 
ty of which Christ's life and teach- 
ings kindled the aspiration ; thousands 
among us are far advanced in spirit 
beyond the actual customs, sects, and 
institutions of strife: — Man, transform- 
ed, is to become the archetype of a 
new creation, where the tiger, the viper, 
the rat, and the bug,—every form in 
which nature has mirrored the perver- 
sions of human character and passion and 
their social effects, is to give place to 
antitypes as beautiful and beneficent as 
the passions and social resulte of a serial 
order which conciliates all interests whilst 
providing for each its highest develop- 
ment; spiritualizing cach sense, and in- 
carnating each sentiment. 

It belongs to the advent of this era of 
redemption, and the aspiration for its ful- 
filnent now so strong in many hearts, 
that though not all men, yet a large class 
and number, should afford in their lives 
some foretype of the dawning harmonies 
of the future, by purifying themselves from 
that bloody expression of man’s ineohe- 
rence with nature, in the devouring of 
his fellow creatures. The heart exults as 
it feels itself borne on the mighty wave of 
humanitary impulse, as the sea of love 
flowing in from the spiritual world presses 
on to a higher tide-mark on the sands of 
time than any previous age has felt. 
There sre thoosands whose lives open 
themselves to receive this tide in every 
fibre of their being, and these must 
join in giving to our social and organic 
life, our markets and our tables, a more 
harmonic and a less brutal expression ; 
must disdain any longer to make charnel- 
houses of their kitchens, grave-yarda of 
their stomachs, or to carry about like 
walking tombstones, the brutal counie- 
nance of the slain impressed upon their 
features. 

I had at first intended to confine myself 
to one abominable thing, the immense 
consumption of pork,—a practice for 
which no plea of habit or constitutional 
necessity can be sustained, since it is the 
grosseet, the least digestible, and the 


moat frequently diseased of all meats; is 
known in the Fast as a source of leprosy 
and other forms of scrofula, and exerts, 
for all that we know to the contrary, the 
same baneful influence here on those 
forms of scrofula peculiar to our own 
climate, where consumption decimates 
human life. The flesh of the hog has 
been accounted unclean by the five great 
religivus dispensations within the, range 
of our history, the Jewish, the Magian, 
the Hindoo, the Mahommedan, and the 
Christian. Christ gave to it his general 
disapprobation, as a violation of that Mo- 
saic Jaw which he came * not to destroy, 
but to fulfil,” and his special reprobation, 
by the casting out of the devils into 
the bodies of the swine; an act which 
speake stronger than language. Let those 
then who are not ready for an entire 
change, at least cease to pollute them- 
selves with pork, as an abominable food 
which fills their bodies with disease, re- 
incarnating these wandering demons, and 
obstructing the soul's growth and action 
through iis material organization. 

It is no privation, no ssceticiem that we 
plead for. If the more exquisite appreci- 
ation of the savors of grains, vegetables 
and fruits in their varied preparations and 
artistic combinations cannot fully compen- 
sate to the palate and the stomach, we 
fave still left numerous resources in the 
preparations from milk end eggs, cheeses, 
curds, puddings, &c., which, with or 
without wine, in the hands of a skilful 
cook, can supply to us any degree of 
stimulus short of fever point. 

To some of the clergy who advocated 
capital punishment, it was onee proposed 
that they should officiate as executioners 
of the rite of hanging, as they deemed it 
holy and pleasing in the sight of God, 
and it was justly urged, that if they re- 
fused that office fur themselves with hor- 
ror and disgust, they had no right to 
require or to tempt by pecuniary motives, 
a hrother man to contaminate himself 
with it. Let every man and woman who 
reads this, take it home to themselves in 
its application to animals. If they do not 
feel that the killing and eating of their 
fellow ercatures is repugnant to their 
purest moral consciousness, let them 
once be butchers for themselves; and if 
they shrink from crushing the head of a 
living ox or driving a knife into the neck 
of a sheep, flaying and dressing them, 
let them not require those brutalizing 
actions of their brothers and sisters. 

It may be asked, if we do not eat these 
creatures, will they not multiply until we 
or they must starve; and are we not 
supplying that natural provision against 
this emergency, which God originally 
made in the creation of the wolf and the 
lion, which have fied before us? 

Is not this also a beneficent provision, 
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since while preserving always an amount | 


of life correspondent to the fertility of the 
planet, it selects that life from the youth 
and health of the animal kingdom, from 
the season of pleasure, and spares it a 
painful old age, embittered by neglect, 
decrepilude and disease ? 

The characteristic of these questions, 
whose objection will to many appear at 
first sight unanswerable, is that they 
refer to a subversive equilibrium, which 
combats one evil by another. 

This is .the character of compensation 
during the epochs of incoherence, of 
antagonism and conflict; in the natural 
world, in the social world, in the spiritual 
world ; — ages, over which reigns an 
inverse Providence, establishing hostile 
relations of man with nature, whose life 
he devastates and perverts by his mis- 
management of the earth entrusted to his 
rule; of man with his fellow man, by 
the external warfare of uations, and the 
jnternal warfare of classes, castes, and 
individaal interests; and of man with 
God, through hia manifestation in nature 
and in his fellow man, and by rebellion in 
substituting the arbitrary legislation of 
his own reason, of which the results 
have in all ages been the vicious circle of 
Poverty, Fraud, Oppression, War, De- 
rangement of Climates and Deterioration 
of Soils, Generation of Diseases, General 
Ignorance, Error and Prejudice, Univer- 
eal Incoherence and Duplicity of Action ; 
for the divine government by Attraction, 
whose permanent revelation and stimulus 
has in all ages continually acted upon mao 
as upon the planets, the atoms of matter, 
and the lower animals and social insects, 
and which only awaits the organization 
of the kingdom of heaven iu the same 
serial hierarchy which distributes the har- 
monies of their movements, to create the 
passional harmonies of our society in the 
triune sphere of. sensation, affection, and 
intelligence ; and from a basis of united 
interests in co-operative industry, to 
evolve results opposite to those which 
flow from the incoherence of human 
legislation, namely : Graduated Riches, 
Practical Truth in all Relations, Efficient 
Mutual Guaaranties, Equilibrium of Cli- 
mates and Integral Culture of the Earth, 
Integral Health, Experimental and Indue- 
tive Science and Education, General and 
Collective Philanthropy, Unity of Action. 

The equilibrium and compensation in 
this latter period, the Jaw of whose or- 
ganization has been discovered and devel- 
oped in its practical details and stands 
raady for embodiment, is the balance 
between different sorts of good, as that of 
the first was the balance between different 
sorts of evil. 

During the ages of incoherence, in 
which evil and suffering predominate, the 


shortens the lives of men and animals to 
less than one-third of their natural period, 
by means of war, famine, pestilence and 
cannibalism. 

The reproduction of the species main- 
tains ao inverse ratio to the perfection of 
the individual, a law equally ascertained 
and recognized in vegetable and in animal 
life, in its application to the rose-bush, 
the horse, or to man. 

The wild flowers grow abundantly 
from the seed, but the gardener often 
fails to procure seed from his highly de- 
veloped and composite flowers. The 
horse-breeder sometimes ‘gets his mares 
into such high condition that he must 
stint their food, work them down and 
positively ill use them, before they will 
conceive. Salacity and the dominance of 
the geuerative functions are always 
found in connection with either a low 
grade of human life, or a comparatively 
lower state of the muscular force or the 
spiritual life in the individual. The lion, 
the horse, the elephant, and other noble 
creatures breed slowly, and bring forth at 
most twins; but the hog, the rabbit and 
all those which are Jow aud rudimental 
in the scale of development are propor- 
tionally prolific. The whole class of 
aves are more so than the memnalia, the 
amphibia than the aves, and the pisces than 
the emphilta. 

Individual development being stunted 
and fragmentary duriog the periods of in- 
coherence, there results a constaut ten- 
dency tu excessive pullulation : amongst 
the human race this is greatest precisely 
among the classes to whom it is most 
pernicious, the laboring poor, whose 
hard fate precludes the varied resources 
of passional life open to the rich, and pre- 
vents an equally integral development. 
Malthus, seeing no issue from civilization, 
was, from his point of view, perfectly 
right in chanting the praises of war, 
famine and pestilence, as the agents for 
preserving equilibrium between popula- 
tion and subsistence daring this subver- 
sive epoch. The devouring of animals 
by each other, which answers the same 
purposes in another sphere, is then equally 
legitimate. . 

Ta the harmonic epoclis, on the contra- 
ry, which we can immediately enter by 
organizing industrial partnerships embrac- 
ing all classes, and retributing by dividend 
the three faculties of capital, labor, and 
skill; distcibuting functions in minute 
subdivisions according to capacity and at- 
tractions ; operating in groups of spon- 
taneous formation, and interlocking those 
groups by short sessions, which shal] al- 
ternate the occupatiaus and social com- 
binations of the individual, and connect 
his interest with many othera whilst at- 
taining for him the most integral develop- 


javerse Providence adapted to them,}ment;—in the harmonic epochs, this de- 


velopment, extended to all classes of the 
animal kingdoms through their connection 
with man, constantly tends to bring the 
number of births into equilibrium with 
the namber of deaths, and it is hardly 
asking an undue confidence in the cor- 
rectness of God's mathematics, to pre- 
suppose that at the highest point of devel- 
opment this equilibrium will be attained. 

The second objection, in reference ta 
the superior quality of the life limited to 
the youth and vigor of the creature, is 
not sound, since the majority both of men 
and animals are now cut off, not at the 
point between maturity and decrepitude, 
but in the very bud of youth. Besides, 
in atrue social order integrally adapted 
to the nature of man, the decline of 
years will be free from pain and de- 
crepitude; will be so clasped with love 
and veneration in the long established 
and strong rooted ties of social solidarity 
to the heart of its large home, that its 
green old age will be not the least plea- 
sant period of life to the individual, nor, 
like the richly laden fruit tree of autumn 
bending under the wealth of ripe and 
golden experience, the least useful to so- 
ciety. We shall not then hasten to bury 
our fathers, nor will the faithful creatures 
with whom we have lived in the interchange 
of Jriendly officcs be less welcome to their 
life and its enjoyments. 

To be Continued. 


TO POETS. - 
A LETTER FROM CARLYLE, 


We are indebted to a Scottish friend 
for an original private letter (now lying 
before us) from Thomas CARLYLE w a 
young relative, a weaver lad (now of 
this city) who, being addicted to verse- 
writing, had sent sume of his effusions to 


his eminent cousin for critical inspection. 


Carlyle responded in the following letter, 
so wise, so truthful, manly, wholesome, 
that he cannot censore onr improvement of 
the fortune which now gives it w the pub- 
lic through the culumus of The Tribune. 
Should he be disposed to object, we beg 
him to consider that our country, even 
more than his own, has many thousands 
of sanguine youth, who need preeisely the 
counsel giveu in this letter, and who will 
hear and heed it from him sooner thao 
from any other. Here is the letter: 
Read and profit! — Tribune. — 


CHELSEA, Feb. 21, 1844. 
Dear Cousin Alexander : 

1 have looked over your verses, aod 
am glad to observe that you possess au 
intelligent mind, an open, affectionate 
heart, and are heartily disposed to do 
what you can for instructing and unfold- 
ing yourself. My very sincere wish is 
that these good qualities may be turned 
to account, and help to make you a use- 
ful man and effectual * doer of your 
work ” in thia world. 

There can be no harm io amusing your 
leisure with verses, if you find it an 
amusement; but certainly I would by no 
means recommend you to prosecute it in 
any way as an employment, for in that 


jSease I think it can turn to nothing but 


R. 


an obstruction and a disappointment. 


Verse-writing, notwithstanding all the: 


talk you hear about it, ig in almost all 
cases a totally idle affair: a man was not 
sent into this world to write verses — no! 


If he finds himself called to speak, let | 


him speak, manfiliy, some ‘ words of 
truth and seberness; "’ 


of it, till the very last extremity, of some 
inward or outward call, drive him irresist- 
ibly thither. Nay, in these times, I 
observe there is less and less attention 
paid to things in verse; and serious per- 
sons every where find themsclves dis- 
posed to hear what a man has to say, the 
shortest way and the directest — that is to 
say, disencumbered of rhyme. I for my 
share am well content with é/us tendency 
of the world. 


If you will prosecute the cultivation of; 


our speculative faculties, which surely 
ig high!y laudable in all men, then I should 
think it would be a much likelicr method 
that you addicted yourself to acquiring 
real information about the things that ex- 
ist around you in this world, and that 
have existed here: this, surely, must be 
the basis of all good results in the way 
of thought, speech or speculation for a 
man. In a word | would have you em- 
ploy your leisure`in reading instructive 
books, conversing with intelligent men, 
anxiously seeking out such, anxiously en- 
deavoring to render yourself worthy of 
such. In Harwich there must be some 
ublic library, perhaps there are several. 
P'would have you struggle to get admit- 
tance to one of these; perhaps that is not 
impossible for you. To read even a few 
good books, above all to read them well; 
this is the clear way toward spiritual ad- 
vancement; a way that will become al- 
ways the clearer, too, the farther one 
steadfastly perseveres in it. 

But on the whole it should always be 
kept in mind that a man’s faculty is not 
given him in the long run for speculation ; 
that no man’s faculty is so given him. 
The harmony of soul which would fain 
utter itself from you is rhymed verses, 
how much nobler tu make it atter itself 


in rhymed canduct! in excellent, manful | 


endeavor to suhdue the ruggedness of 
your life under your feet, and every 


where make order reign around you ofj 


what is disorder! This is a task all men 
are born to, and all other tasks are either 
nothing, or else branches of this. 
Whether these hurried worda will have 
any light for you at present I know not, 
but, if my wishes could avail, you should 
not want for guidance. ; 
Tell your good little sister to be very 
careful of the Spring winds: Summer 
will help her. Give my kind regards to 
yonr father: -—-and, persisting with the 
best insight you have, prosper well. 
Yours, very truly, T, CARLYLE, 


Turory AND Practics. While talk- 
iag to Reidel tbe other day, on his approach. 
ing death by sentence of the law, a Clergy- 


man, whose devotion to his master’s will! 


had led him to visit the unfortunate prisoner, 
was descanting on the duties of charily. 
Reidel head him patiently for some time, 
but at length observed: * You say if you 
haf two coat, gif one away to de neighbor. 
Now you hafa coat and a cloak. I haf only 
"tia tam ole jacket; gif me te cloak.” We 
did not hear how the worthy clergyman 


and, in general, | 
leave the singing and verse-making part j 
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relished this prectical application of his 
preaching.— Pittsburgh Jcurnal. 


(> A certain celebrated M. P., making 
ioquiry concerning the origin of the word 
+ Parliament,” was gravely informed that it 
was derived from two French verbs, name- 
ly,“ Parler,” to speak, “© Mentir,” to lie. 


(> The following characteristic petition 
; was presented tothe State Legislature re- 
cently, by Mr. Latham, of Williamstown: 


“ To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembled: vel 
“ The petition of John Tatlock, professor 

of mathematics in Williams College. Your 

petitioner is a subject of the Government of 

Great Britain. He has taken up his abode 

in this goodly Commonwealth, and has taken 

‘to himself one of the daughters of the land, 

to be his wife. The climate not being adapt- 

ed to the dwelling in tents, he needs a house, 

and, being found of husbandry, be wants a 

¿spot of land where he may plant trees, 

pleasant to the eye and good for food, and 

where he may gladden his eyes and soften 
his heart with the sight of the beautiful 

‘flowers to which he was accustomed in the 

! land of his fathers’ sepulchres. Your peti- 

tioner thercfore prays that your honorable 

body would grant him the right to hold rea! 

i estate to the value of five thousand dollars ; 

Land your petitioner, as in duty bound, will 

ever pray. 

“ God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Joun TaTLock. 
“ Wiliams College, Jan. 80,1817.” 


LanpLorps anp Rents. Of all the 
curses with which this city is infested, that 
‘of high rents is probably the most frightful. 
| Thousands of hard-working people are driven 
up town to geta place for their wives and 
families to reside in, three or four miles from 
thelr places of work, in order to avoid the 
frightfully extravagant rents that have to be 
paid by people down town; and even at the 
distance of three miles from the City Hall, 
the rents ere so high that a laboring man can 
only afford to engage the part of a house. 
The fact is, that the cramming into one 
house of three or four families, is the cause 
of more vice and misery, more suffering in 
every way, sickneas, debauchery, seduction, 
assaults, and even murder, than all other 
causes put together. Male and female chil- 
dren of from ten to eighteen years of age, 
are frequently placed in the same bed-room 
to sleep, without distinction, or a miserable 
curtain at the most is drawn across part of 
the room. Parents are compelled to sleep in 
the sume room with grown-up daughtere, 
and the delicate feelings of female mode-ty 
are broken down and destroyed. 


things. A broom is left on the stairs, the 
back door ls teft open, or the front door is 
shut and locked when one of the husbands 
is out late at night. A row and fight begins 
in consequence of this. The clothes line 


are cut; the water in the cistern is used up, | 


Quarrels ; 
occur hetween women about the most trifling | 
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or ashes are left on the back stoop and trod 
into the hall carpet. In short, there is no 
end of these annoyances. We hope and 
trust that our fellow citizens will not in their 
struggles to get houses, encourage landlords 
‘in their universal game of rohbery. And if 
there is any heart left amongst landlords, we 
ask them, for God’s sake, not to raise rents 
any higher. — Subterranean. 


THE PEOPLE'S SUNDAY 
MEETING. 
339 WASHINGION STREET. 

On Sunday last, a Lecture was deliv- 
ered by ALBERT Brispane, Esq., on tho 
subject of ‘* Association,’ or the new 
Social System of Society as discovered 
tand taught by the celebrated French 
philosopher, CaarLes Fourier. Mr. 
Brisbane commenced by giving a descrip- 
tion of socicty as it now exists. He drew 
a vivid picture of the frauds of trade, the 
tyranny of capital, the tricks of the pro- 
fessiuns, the degradation of labor, and 
the increasing poverty of the working 
, classes. Upon these various points he 
dwelt at considerable length, and exhibit- 
jed a knowledge respecting them — their 
{causes and effects — which could only 
been derived from a long and careful 
‘study aud observation. From this synop- 
sis, he passed to the consideration of the 
proposed remedy for all these glaring 
evils. This remedy, he contended, 
would be found in the system or science 
of Association, ag developed by Fourier. 
The Social System which that great gen- 
ius discovered, is founded in all its parts, 
said the Lecturer, in strict accordance 
with the laws of man’s nature. lt edu- 
cates and developes thoroughly al! his 
faculties — social, mechanical, intellec- 
tual, scientific, moral and religions, mak- 
ing him, in all respects, as perfect and 
happy as his nature will allow, Jn place 
of social or domestic discord, it substi- 
tutes harmony; banishes ignorance by 
presenting knowledge in such a charm- 
ing light as to make study delightful ; 
‘improves the morals by mending the heart; 
and institutes the only correct religion or 
‘true love of God, that is, love to man- 
kind. It does all this, and much more, 
‘from the legitimate workings of a mighty 
principle which Fourier alone is entitled 
to the high henor of discuvering. ‘This 
principle consists in the solution of the 
hitherto unknown problem of so organiz- 
ing lahor of all kinds as to make it ate 
tractive. 

Attractive Inpustry, therefore, is 
the grand secret of Fourierism — the 
topen sesame’? which discloses all the 
charms of Association— the pivot on 
which every thing turus in this new Bo- 
cial system. Under its magic influence, 
labor becomes pleasare ; the dark, dingy, 
and unhealthful work-shop is transformed 
to a light, airy, and elegant palace, fess 
tooned and frescoed with all the embellish- 
|i ments of art and genius; the workmen 
are no longer subject to the dictation of 
tyrannical masters nor the despotism of 
capital, because they own the machines 
with which they work, and the profits of 
i their labor are divided among themselves; 
‘children are all well educated; women 
cease to be the slaves of the kitchen, be- 
cause cooking is done upon an improved 


, plan, and as the whole Assuciation com» 


poses but one family, the saving in 
cooking in regard to time and money, 
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will release women from the long and 
toilsome drudgery to which they are now 

, Subjected ; there will also be the choicest 
fruits and vegetables growing in the gar- 
dens and the fields, with which to regale 
the palate, the finest music, painting, and 
statuary, to please the ear and the eye, 
the most learned dissertations on science 
to gratify the intellect, the best moral les- 
sons to improve the heart, and the incal- 
cation of the truest religious sentiment 
for the expanding and uplifting of the 
soul— in short, a true Association will 
give to man, woman, and child, every- 
thing good and desirable. As the warm 
imagination of the ingenious and enthusi- 
astic Lecturer revelled in these bright 
scenes, we unconsciously forgot ourselves 
for a little while, and thought we were in 
Heaven, only that he placed it on earth, 
where heaven ought to be. However, 
this to our mind was no objection, since 
as this world is our t summum bonum,” 
we cannot but respect the man who la- 
bors to improve it. Whether the system 
of Association, take it all in all, will pro- 
ducc the reform in society, which is so 
much needed, is perhaps questionable, 
from the fact that it is probably i:mpracti- 
cable. But let every one judge of that 
for bimself. It is an important subject, | 
and is engaging the deepest attention of 
some of the purest minds and hest hearts 
in the country, foremost among whom is 
Axpeert Brisnane. We are not able, as 
yet, to resist the conviction, that in some 
things he was quite visionary, but we 
must say, however, that in many things 
he was sound and practical, and that his 
lecture, as a whole, was one of the most 
able and interesting addresses on society 
and its evils we have ever heard. — Bos- 
ton Investigator. 


REVIEW. 


Unity and Peace. A Sermon, preached 
before the Church of the Unity, Wor- 
cester, Jan. 10, 1847. By Jonn Weiss. 
Preacher of the First Congregational 
Church, Watertown. Published by 
Request. Worcester: Elihu Burritt 
& Co. pp. 19. 

Long live the church in which such 
words as these are heard and taken to 
heart! Unity and Peace would not be 
far off, if the pulpit every where rang 
out with tones as true and well-timed. 
Could all the pulpits be brought up to the 
mark, to one simultaneous volley, some 
day, after this sort, it would change 
commerce, it would change politics, it 
would compel professing followers of the 
Prince of Peace really to discover the 
conditions by which unity and peace are 
possible, and to seek unity even in those 
obsticate material interests which thus far 
resist the unity of spirit. But the pul- 
pits, we know, will nat do this, except in 
here and there a solitary noble instance, 
like the present ; because the church, as 


t and has something in excess which another race 


well as the state, is the convenient and 
pliant servitor of commerce, one of its 
organized instrumentalities for the pre- 
servation of property and for securing 


the respect that is due to it; and those 
who pay dictate to those who pray. 
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Mr. Weiss, in a style of remarkable 
vigor, elegance, and poetic warmth as 
well as wealth of imagery, unfolds the 
great Christian conception of the Unity 
of man upon this glube. He first reflects 
that the varieties of nations, individual 
character and position, are the indispen- 
sable prerequisites of harmony. 


“If we study the history of the differert races 
of men that have appeared, or still exist, upon 
the earth’s surface, we shall find that, by being 
distinct, they are able to repair each other’s de- 
ticiencics : and that their separate traits, instead 
of provoking to conflict and dissension, might 
be made to effect a harmony: as a chord in 
music is the reault of notes that differ. Rightly 
understocd, all nature’s difference would make 
all nature’s peace. It hardly belongs to our 
present province to show, by exainple, how 
those combinations might be effected; interest- 
ing as the research would be. Suffice it to say, 
that each race prepondcrates in some respect, 


has in deficiency. You will perceive, then, that 
under a less artificial and more Christian social 
system than the present, they would be brought 
so near as to lend to each other— that is to say, 
in practice, and for mutual growth and the pur- 
poses of life. And to some extent they would 
actually blend, and catch each other’s traits : as 
we see every day, in our own circle of observa- 
tion, the most obstinate and refractory natures 
coming together and modifying each other, ac- 
cording to the laws of spiritual contact. In 
such a system, there would be the truest division 
of labor, each people doing, thinking, inventing 
that which it found most congenial and appro- 
priate. But it is evident that such a condition 
of things must depend upon co-operation and í 
peace, whereas now we see jealousy, exclusive- 
ness and strife. The different races seem to be 
in irretrievable opposition; even cultivated na- 
tions stand upon their peculiarities, and look 
coldly at each other over their frontier-lines of 
river, sea, or mountain, and truat with difficulty 
to the general points of union. Thus there is a. 
weighty class of facts which seem to oppose the 
scheme of universal harmony: and yet, all the 
while, in the midst of the conflict and confusion, 
many significant facts support the idea, and | 
lend a sanguine hope to the Christian thinker. 
The Bible prophecies atili sound in his beart | 
and haunt his imagination, and he believca that 
he may still expect ‘the unity of the spirit in! 
the bond of peace.’ ” 


He then proceeds to indicate how easi- 
ly differences of religious ereed, of lan- 
guages, and of old national feelings, will 
accommodate themselves to the reform- 
ing law of Love, which seeks no other 
unity but unity of essence, with variety 
of form. 

What is this bond of unity ? 
swers : 


He an- 


“Te will result from a simple faith in moral 
principles. A general harmony and co-operation 
must needs be based upon something which the 
human heart, in all circumstances and diversi- 
ties, acknowledges to be universal, and forever 
necessary. Thie cannot be anything which ie 
the product of the intellect, more or less en- 
lightened : whether it be creeda and theologies 
— laws and institutions — customs and policies. 
These melt with last year's snows on the Andes, 


the granite peak which sustained them being 
left bare and eternal. They pase away with the 
generations which conceived them for their 
brief convenience. They reflect the mood of 
the moment; they only serve to indicate how 
high the tide of growth has risen. The intellect 
of men will forever preserve this diversity of 
action, just as their faces will preserve their 
separate tones and features. But the great 
scheme of the Beatitudes, the ever-green exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ, the simple moral elements 
of his mighty life, will build the platform of that 
future unity, which no man ever dreamed with 
a hope so glowing, or prophecied in words so 
burning, as he who gave to humanity the means 
for ita fulfilment. There is nothing which the 
human soul will ever find eternal, nothing in 
which capricious mortals ever will agree, except 
the principles of a moral life. Give to all men 
and races a pure moral conception of that life 
of Christ, introduce ite elements through the 
intellect into the heart of humanity, teach them 
that only kind of truth which sanctifies —and 
they will rush together like kindred atoms. 
Teach them that this common goodness is the 
secret of common harmony, and all their diver- 
sities will hlend into a single form of moral life; 
and the struggle and the intrigue’and the great 
ambition will be, who eball plant the standard 
of God’s kingdom farthest in the van— who 
shall bring up the most refractory races upon 
the Christion platform, and into the generous 
current of Christian culture—who shal! de- 
molish most distinctions—who shal! soonest 
efface their noxious peculiarities. A clear con- 
ception of the Beatitudes alone, their vast ca- 
pacity, their exhaustive meaning, equal with the 
soul itself, will surmount the barriers of all the 
centuries, and fill up every creek and inlet with 
the fertilizing tide. The State will be the world 


{—the Nation will be all mankind — the Church 


of God will be builded out of human hearts, 
which are made of one color, and are full of 
one blood, and whose pulses beat with equal 
motion beneath the shadow of the iceberg and 
the palm.” 


This is all true. The inward spiritual 


‘Law of unity is here fully stated; or 


rather, its first principle, not its law of 
application. The source whence unity 
proceeds and which is unity, is stated ; but 
not the law which regulates the distribu- 


i tion of all things proceeding thence, and 


harmonizes infinite variety. This moral 
principle of unity, this omnipotence of 
Love, as summed up in the Beatitudes, 


| has oftentimes been felt, and been the 


burthen of much Christian teaching ; but 
why have the Beatitudes not passed into 
the life and business of nations! why do 
they fail to ultimate themselves in prac- 
tice? Because the old spirit of Anti- 
Christ, the old law of Force and Selfish- 
ness, has given to society its outward 
mould, and all the business by which 
men live, all that pertains to individual or 
social economy, is still conducted on that 
principle, separating men in spite of 
all that conscience or the heart may 
plead, and condemning every life, how- 
ever stirred with Christian aspirations, to 
the poor practice of its daily circulation 
in these false and narrow forms, Rivals 
for bread, rivals for the mere privilege uf 


living, cannot put in practice a great deal 
of the law of Love; and competition 
will drive out the Beatitudes until such 
time as they shall exclude competition, by 
the introduction of God's order into the 
now chaotic and disorganized sphere of 
industry and of materia] interests. This: 
is what they now demand, in order that; 
they may not always pass for impracti- 
cable dreams, in order that their meaning 
may not be always postponed to another 
world: as if the harmony of another 
world could ever compensate for the dis- | 
cord of this world! But this demand the 
sermon does not make. It simply urges 
faith in moral principles. No doubt 
they are strong enough to save the world ; 
but a real faith in them, if it existed, 
would be already taking the next step, 
and asking how can society be organized | 
so as to admit the free play of these. 
principles. Truth and Love cannot pre- 
pare the kingdom of heaven upon earth, | 
without the application of some method ; 
between the cause and its legitimate re- 
sult, a middle term is needed, an ordering : 
wisdom and arranging science. Moral, 
principle prophecies the unity of all man- 
kind; its first work should be to seek the! 
science, and to determine the outward! 
form of that social unity. Else the men, ; 
whose moral instincts are most true, will! 
continually keep lapsing from their faith, 
inasmuch as the actual is more powerful 
than the ideal. The pulpit is always ' 
warning men to be good, to have faith, | 
and rely on principle; but it never hints. 
at the removal of organic social false- 
hoods, which make it a fatality that this 
moral triumph shall find itself limited to: 
the church and the hour of service. 

This is criticism on the pulpit gene- 
rally ; and we can admire this sermon for 
what it ts, withont finding fault with it: 
for what it is not. 

Mr. Weiss next proceeds to what is 
evidently the principal and immediate ob- 
ject of his discourse, and applies the les- 
sou to our own times, refuting in a noble 
and convincing tanner the miserable 
maxim which is now rife among ourl 
rulers and so many of their clamorous 
pseudo-patriotic followers, the maxim of 
our ‘country, right or wrong; and 
that latest ex post facto justification of the 
war with Mexico, set forth by politicians 
and demagogues, who seem to be won- 
derfully familiar with the designs of 
Providence, — that it is the destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, forsooth, to over- 
run this continent, and that all good pat- 
riots must volunteer, therefore, to help 
Providence, even though it be by blood 
and robbery. Let thuse who vapor so 
mach about national honor, read this 
noble paragraph : 


“Tam perfectly aware that all this is likely 
to be called antj-nagional Gog grant it—~it is 
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so—but why? Is it not, my friends, because 
it is not anti-Christian? God forbid that the 
pulpit should ever meanly stoop tu be national, 
at the expense of the Christ who ia its chief 
corner-stone. God grant, my friends, that we, 
at least, may have a sense of Christian honor 
nice enough to preserve us from such infarny, 
and to keep us worthy of the religion we pro- 
fess. For there is such a thing as honor, dear 
to the heart of a Christian, dearer than his life. 
It was the impulse of honor known to the unre- 


: sisting martyre, in those times when the enap of 


the fagot was more thrilling and eloquent than 
the roar of eannon— when the column of smoke 
resting upon the suintly head wae the proudest 
banner ever unfurled in the name of Right. 
There is n Christian honor, and it is as far above 
the honor of our self-styled patriot, as Christ is 
above Mars, The thought of it makes the very 
soul pulse with emotion — as much sweeter and 


more thrilling to the divinity within us, as the; 
! peace-anthem of the angels was sweeter than 


the recruiting drum in our streets. This honor 
is based upon holy love and renunciation; it 


! neither strives nor cries, it is not the voice of a 


demagogue in the street. It comes to our 
hearts, inspiring us with love of truth and eter- 
nal justice, nerving us to all sacrifice; and its 
salute cannot be rolled from the hollow, blood- 
thirsty drum, — rather with the quick, solemn 
beats of the laboring heart, and the rapid drop- 
ping of the overflowing eyes. This is Gospel 
honor; these are the heroics of Christ and his 
Apostles. It necds not the smallest crime to 
establish its right, not one drop of blood to 
moisten its roots. It is famous by no battle- 


field except that of the spirit, and hangs up no: 


trophies except in the heart. It is common to 
all nations, uniting them ‘like kindred drops,’ 
not tearing them asunder in hatred and defiance. 


This is the honor which endureth all things) 


rather than the judgments of God; too honora- 
ble to break the least of his commandments, 
though the eyes of four hemispheres flash with 


scorn; too truly great and noble to sacrifice a. 


single leaf of its Bible for the balance of power, | 
or the adjustment of claims, or for the sake of, 
any popular cant of its time. Choose ye this’ 
day between the false and the true honor; ye 
cannot serve two masters. Be on the side of; 
God and virtue, for the very suke of the coun- 
try which has so proud and so pure a destiny to 
accomplish. Represent the Gospel, proclaim 
the Gospel, live the Gospel; for what shal! it 
profit our country, if it gain the whole world at 
the expense of its soul 7” 


The Literary World. A Gazette for Au- 
thors, Readers and Publishers. 

This is the title of a new journal pub- 
lished in New York by Osgood and Co., 
136 Nassau St., and under the editorial 
charge of Mr. Evert A. Duyrincr, the 
accomplished caterer for the popular 
press of Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. It 
is elegantly printed in imitation of the 
London Atheneum, and seems sure of a 
continued existence ; being supported by 
the great publishing establishments of 
New York and Philadelphia, Ita main 
purpose is criticism, principally of booke, 
though it also takes notice of the fine arte, 
not excluding music and the drama. In 
each of these departments the editor has 
assistants competent to discuss the most | 
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‘apposite topics, and throw light on all 
‘questions, from the highest problems of 
art or philosophy to the best method of 
ishoeing a horse. The three numbers 
: which have reached us bear the marks of 
‘industry, talent, and very respectable 
Scholarship. ‘The articles are written in 
‘a creditable style and with an apparent 
i aim to do justice to all parties. We be- 
‘lieve the paper may be taken as a sin- 
‘cere expression of the opinions of its 
writers, and not, as has been supposed 
in sume quarters, for the mere voice 
of the publishers who advertise in its 
i columns. 

Should any one however, look into it 
for original or vigorous thought, he will 
be badly disappointed. Its power never 
rises out of the respectable, and some- 
times sinks into the insipid. We confess 
that we are surprised at its want of force 
‘and substance. It has less character than 
we thought we had a right to expect 
: from the name of its editor. It seems all 
the while as though it would fain be 
something real, but had to yield to influ- 
ences not altogether congenial, and be 
‘what it is. Desiring at heart to look for- 
ward, it is compelled to look only side- 
ways and backwards, and sv its eyes, 
like al] eyes askew, do not see very 
clearly. It is conservative without any 
! depth of philosophy to give it weight. 
lt reminds us of an elegant gentleman of 
i good blood and breeding and handsome 
clothes, but without a back-bone. It 
gives you many good things, pleasing arti- 
cles, but it cannot take hold of vou, never 
compels your attention or leaves any spe- 
cial recollection in your mind. Jt is a 
sort of handsome hybrid between the 
Past and the Present, without having the 
distinctive qualities of either in any 
marked degree. 

The special object of dislike to our 
new cotemporary, seems to be a certain 
indefinite something called Tranecenden- 
talism, which from some indications, we 
should think, was brought over from a 
very foggy country, known as Germany, 
by one Thomas Carlyle, and let loose in 
England to the particular damage of a 
Mr. Festus Bailey, an unfortunate gen- 
tleman who must be in a sad way indeed. 
At other times, the critic speaks as if it 
were a giant living in a cave, probably ia 
one of tbe hills on which Boston is built, 
and sallying ont from time to time to eat 
young people, especially poets, who are 
perhaps greener and tenderer than others. 
However, as the World misses no chance 
of giving it a shrewd cut, and as Mr. 
Shakspeare Hudson appears to have en- 
listed his original and successful powers 
in the same cause, the creature wil] no 
doubt soon be done for and put out of the 
way, though there is reaaon to fear that 
the Carlyle above spoken of, as well as 
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se ap 


a notorious character called Emerson, on! from no other motive but a poet’s mere | 


. . ` t . 
this side of the water, may die rather, love of the romantic and the marvellous, 


hard and protract the struggle. 
Besides Transcendentalism, the critics 
of the World have also heard of ‘* Fou- 


rierism,’’ and of a set of misguided pco- : 
ple who are deluded hy it, and whose name’ 


is ** Fourierites."’ This does not how- 
ever, seem to be so dangerous as the 
other, for while Transcendentalism has 
been gravely reprimanded on several 
occasions, Fourierism gets the benefit 
only of a vulgar sort of fling in the first 
number, probably because it is not worth 
much, and is nothing more than a cheap 
and easy subject to be smart upon. 

But joking aside, we find nothing in 
this new paper to cause very high expec- 
tations of its future usefulness. It may 
do something towards correcting bad 
rhetoric, and even contribute to foster a 
genteel taste in the fine arts. 
is not meat for these times or this coun- 
try. Book-making was a good trade 
sometime ago, but its day is past; the 
letter of Thomas Carlyle (O the Transcen- 
dentaliat! ) in another column, presents a 
good homily on that head. We want 
something munlier, more in earnest, 
and more comprehensive. Superficiali- 
ties, no matter how fine, are not going to 
satisfy this nation at present, and above 
all, superficialities of books,—the skins of 
skins. There may be a class of persons 
to whom such a journal as the World is 
welcome ; since we saw a person taking 
notes of a stupid sermon as it fell from the 
lips of a stupid preacher, we have always 
consoled ourselves with the reflection that 
no class of minds need lack for appropri- 
ate food, and so we have no donbt that an 
audience is ready for the work in ques- 
tion; but as for its making a mark upon the 


times it will require the infusion of a new : 
. soe + . + H 
life and spirit into it, —a fact which we 


shall always be rejoiced to witness and 
recognize. 


The Supernaturalism of New England. 
By J. G. Warrrier. New York and 
London: Wiley and Putnam. 1847. 
pp. 71. (Boston, sold by Redding and 
Company, 8 State St.) 

This little book, forming the twenty- 
seventh number of the ‘* Library of 
American Books,” is an expansion of a 
Magazine article written by Mr. Whit- 
tier several years ago. It is a lively, 
gossiping account of sume of the common- 
est forms of the old popular persuasion in 
New England, of supernatural agencies, 
both good and bad, bat generally bad. 
Stories of ghosts, of magic, and of witch- 
craft, are told in a rambling order, with 
that power and beauty of language, and 
with that humane and generous spirit 


which are always characteristic of the: 


author. It seems to have been writien 


But this: 


{ 


| 


i 


E i 
‘in whatsoever form; and the author him- 


self speaks of it as a pastiine, an unbend- 
ing of his powers from sterner use. It 
does not enter into the philosophy of 
those popular forms of supernaturalism ; 
nor has it the completeness of a historical 
essay. It is like a prolonged winter eve- 
ning’s chat about old superstitions, which 
draw a sort of ghostly spell even about 
the rationalists and realists of ¢Ais com- 
Mon-sense generation, when they get to 
talking about such things. 

The author, however, narratcs these 
things not at all as a believer in them; 
and consequently his ghost-stories, inter- 
esting and poetical as they are, cannot 
have that life-like reality and earnestness, 
that terrible simplicity which belongs to 
ballads and supernatural tales in their 
own proper age. The book is certainly 
interesting and curious; aud the narra- 
tive is interspersed with many choiee bits 
of poetry, partly of his own, and partly 
from others, founded on the same tradi- 
tions. One of these, ‘ The New Wife 
and the Old,” is a masterly ballad for these 
times, and makes one think of ‘ Christa- 
bel.” His comments on what he relates 
are mainly to the effect that there is a deep 
vein of faith in a supernatural world run- 
ning through the history of the human 
mind in all ages, and that practical New 


England is by no means an exception; : 


on the contrary, he produces some tra- 
ditions, having their ‘‘ local habitation ” 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
that are strongly in the genius of 
Goethe’s “ Erl-King,” Burger's “ Leo- 
nore,” and many of the wildest and most 
deeply poetic of the German supersti- 
tions. Mr. Whittier writes, though not 
as an avowed and literal believer in 
ghosts and charms, yet from a deep faith 
in the supernatural; and to him, as to 
every soul of any depth, the tendency of 
the human imagination to create these 
marvels is as interesting aud significant a 
fact as the literal ghosts themselves could 
be. Especially happy are his remarks 
upon the retributive power of the imagi- 
nation in this form, where crimes have 
been committed. 

The mast heantifal thing in the volume 
is the following 

“DEDICATION. 

Dear Sister! while the wise and sage 

Turn coldly from my playfal page, 

And count it strange that ripened age 

Should stoop to boyhood’s folly; 
I know that thou wilt judge aright, 
Of all which makes the heart more light, 


Or lends one star-gleam to the night 
Of clouded Melancholy. 


Away with weary cares and themes ! — 

Swing wide the moon-lit gates of dreams! 

Leave free once more the land which teems 
With wonders and romances! 


‘other respects. 
i style, and is animated by an earnest gen- 


Shalt rightly read the truth which lies 
Beneath the quaintly masking guise 
Of wild and wizard fancies, 


Lo! once again our feet we set 
On still green wood-paths, twilight wet, 
By lonely brooks, whose waters fret 
The roots of spectral beeches ; 
Again the hearth-fire glimmers o’er 
Home's white-washed wall and painted floor, 
And young eyes widening to the lore 
Of faery folks and witches. 


Dear heart !—the legend is not vain 
Which lighta that holy hearth again, 
And, calling back from care and pain, 

And Death's funereal sadness, 
Draws round its old familiar blaze, 
The clustering groups of happier days, 
And lends to suber manhood’s gaze 

A glimpse of childish gladness. 


And knowing how my life hath been 

A weary work of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife, with strong-willed men, 
Thou wilt not chide my turning, 

To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 

To pluck a flower from childhood’s clime, 

Or listen at Life’s noon-day chime 
For the sweet bells of Morning!” 


American Progress: A Lecture delivered 
before the Young Men's Mercantile Li- 
brary Association of Cincinnati, De- 
cemer 8, 1846. By Gamarte Bar- 
Ley, Jr. Cincinnati: Edwin Shepard. 
1846. pp. 24. 

This pamphlet contains an excellent 
account of the physical advancement of 
this country, not omitting its growth in 
It is written in a clear 


eral belief in Human Progress. We 
could wish for a more distinct understand- 
ing of the philosophy of the subject, but 
any expression of faith in the fact is too 
dear to us not to be gladly received for 
what it is. There are many fields to 
be reaped, and true workers must re- 
jeice when service is done in any one of 
thetn. 

—_—_—_—————— 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE FATE OF WOMAN! 


To bloom in loveliness, 
Wearing new grace each day, 

And in that roseate hour of life’s excess, 
Its richest gifts to away — 


To bind the myrtle-wreath 
In triumpb round her brow, 
Muttering sweet spells with her sweet lipa 
beneath, 
To make it firmer grow. 


And then to see it fade, 
Its white buds turned to stone, 

Or, like that ancient torture-garland, made 
A piercing, poisoned crown. 


With faint and trembling skill 
Then trying to revive 
Those flowers celestial that, once drooped, 
ne’er will 
By mortal culture thrive. 


So, from the hopeless task 
Shrinking in sorrow mute, 

And learning from all lookers-on to mask 
Her deep grief’s bitter root. 


O, starlight, clear and stern! 
O, moonlight, soft and tender! 
Have ye no courage. as ye burn, 
No sympathy to lend her? 


No let her fade and die, 
And on her pale, cold brow, 
Receive more kisses than her smiles could 
buy 
In those past years of wo. 


Then in her young grave lain, 
The mild spring morning weeps, 

And drops o’er her his softest pitying rain 
Where calm she sleeps! 


What time her Loved of earth, 
With soon rekiodling eye, 
Is welcoming sorne new Love in its birth — 
So passcth Woman by! 
X. 
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THE FROZEN CASCADE: 


OR 
THE BRIDE OF THE ROCK. 


In beauty perfected, with lavish grace, 
She casts herself about his rugged form, 
With all her vesture on of snowy white, 
Nor left one pendant out, one dropping pearl. 
Could she be fairer? Through her silver veins 
The warm sun searches as for some weak spot, 
Bot, with a pride refined, she smileth back— | 
“ I gave myself in beauty to this Rock ; 
Ancient he is, and reverend, and strong ; 
And J will fringe him with my snowy arins, 
And lay my white cheek on his dark gray brow, 
Nog ever melt for all thy beaming eyes!” 

xX. 


For the Harbinger. 


WHY ARE POETS SAD! 


Saw’st thou e’er the clean proportions, i 
Schemed in fullness of thy soul, 
Marred to look more like distortions 
Than the beauty of a whole? 
Heard‘st thou e’er poetic passion, 
Music-wrought to thrill the heart, 
Tamed by some insipid fushion, 
Or by playing with false art? 
Hast thou ever, with the feeling 
That the ill might have been stayed, 
Watched a loved one, while was stealing 
Death upon her like a shade 7 
Who thwartings such as these has had, 
May know why Pocts oft are sad. 


Poets’ lives are daily thwartings; 
In their souls they bear such needs, 
That to them are ceaseless smartings, 
What the world calla highest needs. 
Music sings in their heart-stirrings, 
That can find no earthly voice; 
Life’s best actual forms ore biurrings 
To the beauty of their choice. 
Man’s great sorrows, with heart-feeling, 
Daily they in secret moan; 
From their dyes nre often sterling, 
For man’s woes, warm tears unknown. 
No Poet ’s he who can be glad, 
With so much round to make him sad. 
rY. T. 
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Of modern eivitzation, the natural Fronts are, 


eontempt for others’ oghts, fraud, appr sun, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reekioss adventure, aud 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp. verish 
ithe biborer and to penger every condition insceure. 


Relief is te come, and can ents come from the pew 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal 
justice and Universal love, to socint institutions, 
to comuperce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHanninya, 


ORGANIZATION IN FRANCE—CONSTANT | 


PROGRESS—VICTOR CONSIDERANT— 


IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM — PERIOD- ; 


+ 


ICAL RENT. 

The progress of the Associative School 
in France presents an interesting and in- 
structive subject of contemplation. 
ly has an attempt at political or social 
reform been conducted with the order, 
intelligence, compactness, and systematic, 
practical efficiency, which characterize 
the proceedings of the disciples of Fou- 
tier, in the country which has the honor 
of giving birth to his grand discoveries in 
Social Science. Aware of the dignity 
and responsibleness of their position, con- 
scious of the hidden elements of power 
which they hold in their hands, fally 
impressed with a sense of the truth and 


‘grandeur of the principles of Universal 


Harmony which they have received, they 
devote themselves to the accomplishment 
of their mission with a wise, effective 
energy, an enlightened enthusiasm, an 
adamantine firmness, and a spirit of gene- 
rous seldevotion, which could only he 
called forth by a cause in which the 
noblest interests of Humanity are so 
deeply involved. 

Relying on the certain, though it may 
be, distant victory of truth over error, of 
harmony over discord, they betray no 
impatience, no feverish anxiety, for the 
progress of their doctrines. They show 
no disposition to force the nature of the 
human mind. They calculate on preju- 
dice, misunderstandings, misrepresenta- 
tions, obloquy, and antagonism, upon the 
first announcement of unknown truth. 
They are not daunted or made irritable 
or unhappy by opposition in any form. 
The established laws of human nature 
lead them to expect this. They do not 


woe . } 
anticipate taking the world by storm, 


although they have confidence in the 
triumphant progress of their principles. 


The leader of the Associative move-, 


ment in France, is M. Victor Consipe- 
RANT, one of the earliest and most intel- 
ligent converts to the doctrines of Social 
Harmony. 


of penetration, great logical acuteness, a 
power of clear, nervous, expression, and 
wielding with equal facility, the resources 


Rare- | 


He is a man of rare intellect-, 
ual endow ments, possessing singular depth: 
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tion and education as an officer in the 


'bold and glowing eloquence. His posi- — 
ee army, have given him a familiar- 


thyo with the detnls of business and 
tatars, ou cen prehensive knowledge of 
j society aed the world, and an extraordi- 


nary practical energy ; while the suavity 
land fnendliness of his disposition, com- 
‘bined with an inflexible vigor of will, 
admirably qualify him for a post in which 
so many complicated and delicate inte- 
rests are at all times to be consulted. 
We certainly, do not know the man, who 
seems to be mare clearly pointed out by 
natural gifts for any specific duty, than 
does Victor Considerant to take the lead 
iin propagating the doctrines of Social 
Unity, which are destined at no distant 
day, peacefully to revolutionize the 
world, 

In connection with Considerant, we 
may mention the names of Cantagrel, 
Laverdant, Blanc, Bourdon, Daly, Bu- 
reau, Franchot, and Hennequin, who are 
devoted to the interests of the Assuciative 
cause, and who in various spheres, take 
an active and leading part in the propa- 
gation of its doctrines. Nor should we 
here forget the two earliest friends of 
Fourier and his system, M. Just Muiron, 
and Madame Clarisse Vigoreux, who by 
the weight of their character and influ- 
ence, gave a profound impulse to the 
movement while yet in its infancy, and 
who now, with unabaicd zeal, with ever 
fresh enthusiasm and hope, at an ad- 
vanced period of life, are consecrated to 
ithe establishment of Social Order and 
| Harmony in the world. 

The progress of the movement in 
France has been such as to justify the 
| Most sanguine hopes. Commencing with 
‘but two or three devoted converts, — in- 
'deed, for many years, confined to the 
calm, piercing, gigantic intellect of its 
illustrions founder, — it is now organized 
; with a strength and compactness that 
nothing can shake, — commands the 
means of influence over public opinion, 
that have already made a wide and deep 
| impression, — and is going forward with 
firm and healthy step to the accomplish- 
ment of its vast designs for the benefit of 
| the race. 
| The ultimate object of the Associative 
School, as stated by its disciples in 
France, is the advent of Harmony on 
jearth, by the introduction of the Serial 
, Law into human relations, that is to say, 
‘hy the free, natural, and attractive organi- 
‘zation of labor, and of human activity,— 
an organization, founded on the voluntary 
association of individoals, natives and 
races, and the distribution of social ad- 
vantages in proportion to the share of 
each in their creation. 
| The immediate, temporary object of 


of precise, rigorous argument, and of|the School is to produce a conviction of 
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the necessity of a social transformation, 
and of the scientific value of the theory, 
of Fourier, in a sufficient number af gene- | 
rous minds, of meu capable of realizing, 
by their intervention, the first model of 
Harmonie Society. 

The means of action possessed by the; 
School are of two kinds, those furnished | 
to the Centre, hy the devoted partizans of 
the Cause; and those made use of by the 
Centre, and applied to increasing the life 
of the School and to the expansion of the 
Theory. 

From 1832, five years previous to the į 
decease of Fuurier, to 1813, the general’ 
expenses of propagation were defrayed , 
by asmall number of zealous disciples, 
among whom a single individual, Mad- 
ame Clarisse Vigoreux, holds an honor- 
able and conspicuous place. 

In 1840, the first systematic attempt 
for the collection of funds, was made by 
the establishment of a society in the! 
month of June of that year. 

In 1843, a new additional Society was 
formed with special reference to the pub- | 
lication of the daily newspaper, called i 
“ La Democratie Pacifique.” 

The sale of Associative works amount- 
ed in 1843 to $2,000, in 1844 to $5,000, | 
and in 1845 to $9,000, without taking 
into the account over $3,000, which 
were received for subscription to the, 
“ Phalange,”? a Monthly Review, estab- | 
lished in 1845, 

In 1845, an appeal was made to the 
friends of the cause, fur regular, syste- ' 
matic pecuniary contributions, in aid of 
the publications of the School, and the 
general work of propagation, This was; 
the origin of the Rent, which has since 
been so successful in France, and which | 
has regently been introduced, almost with 
enthuaiastic acclamation, among the ad- 
vocates of the movement in this country. 
So rapid was the progress of this plan, 
that the number of subscribers to the 
funds of the School, which in 1843 was 
only seventy-three, befure the close of 
the year 1843 amounted to eleven hun-; 
dred. 

*¢ The establishment of a Rent for the 
service of an idea,” say our friends in 
France, * presents many incontestable ad- | 
vantages over irregular and uncertain çon- į 
tributions. In the first place, it is far 
more easy to pay a fixed sum, by month- į 
Ty or weekly instalments, than to advance 
the same amount at once ; then the prin- 
ciple of a Rent gives an aspect of per- 
manence and determination to the cause, 
whieh adopts it; and finally, it strength- 
ens the Centre of action and direction, 
by enabling it to decide on ils regular: 
outlays and expenditures, from the actual! 
amount of collections, tbat can be relied 
on.” : 

The gradual increase of the Rent will | 


‘tion on 


be perceived from the following sum- 
mary. 


March 22d, 1816, it amounted to 38,760 francs, 
divided among 437 subscribers. 
May Slst, 1816, it amounted to 97,229 france, 
divided amang 1,387 subscribers. 


June 30th, 1816, it amounted to 98,688 france. | 


divided among 1,440 subscribers, 
July 3ist, 1846, it amounted to 99,784 francs, 
divided among 1,479 subscribers. 
Sept. 25th, 1846, it amounted to 101,70 francs, 
divided among 1,530 subscribers. 


The amount aimed at by the French: 


School, to place the work of propaga- 
a secure footing is 120,000 
francs, or $24,000 annually. 

We thus perceive the broad and syste- 
matie provision, that is made by the As- 


sociationists of France, for the general. 


diffusion of their doctrines. 
nothing to chance, to mere impulse or en- 
thusiasm, to random effort, but by a judi- 
cious concentration of their energies, by 


, firm and comprehensive business arrange- | 


ments, they are preparing the way for 
the certain triumph of their cause, and 
the elevation and advancement of Hu- 
manity. 


THE VIENNESE CHILDREN. 

We cut the article below from the Bos- 
ton Courier of the 19th ult. 
by a woman, and contains many plain 
truths, rarely spoken of, but which de- 
tnand the deepest attention. We like 
the general tone and spirit very much, 
and we feel satisfied that Woman's la- 
bors, in the great works of Reform and 
Progress, are urgently needed. If a few 
women of intelligence and noble souls 


‘would come forward, and speak out for 


the rights of Woman, for justice, fur her 
education, we feel sure that a deep and 
wide response would coine from all parts 
of the country. 

Woman's nature has been too freely 


developed in this age to admit, without 


intense suffering the monstrous degrading 
circumstances which are forced upon 
her; among others the selfish and mate- 
rial marriages, which are but a barter 


and sale of the heart's sympathics for, 


mere material considerations, to find a 
home, to escape dependence, to be fed, 
clothed and provided for by the money of 
aman. 
self-reliance, which has been cultivated 
so strongly in the present age, and in 
woman us in man, revolts in her soul at 
the degrading dependence in which she is 
placed. There is no sphere opened to 
her but marriage, the needle, the kitchen, 
and when these fail, and desperation over- 
takes her, prostitution. And many mar- 
riages, contracted from sheer necessity 
and dependence, the seul sickening at a 
contract, which the wants of the body 
force upon it, are but a kind of legal 


They leave: 


. . ‘ 
It is written | 


The spirit of independence, of; 


' prostitution, notwithstanding a paid priest 
¡may sanetion the union, and give to what 
is infamous and immoral in the highest 
' degree, legality and the sanction of pub- 
lie opinion. : 
1 Let women of talent and noble senti- 
iments come forward and denounce this 
| whole system of female dependence and 
, degradation ; let them show the oppressive 
‘burthens under which woman struggles, 
the load which her delicate nature, more 
‘sympathetic and less corrupted than man’s 
in civilized socicty, has to bear, let them 
ldo it earnestly, strongly, and they will 
awaken a fecling, and call forth a res- 
ponse far more decp and universal than is 
now suspected, and will start a movement 
for which the world is ready and waiting 
1 — the emancipation of woman from ma- 


terials, dependence, and man's usurpa- 
lion and coarse soverctgnty. 


To the Editor of the Boston Courier: 

I have the highest respect for the Hon. 
Horace Mann, and I think his Common 
School Journal is one of the most valua- 
ble works published in our community ; 
and if it were taken and read by all 
fathers and mothers, 1 believe the next 
generation would be better for it. 

But nevertheless, I must protest 
against the proscriptive article, in the 
number for February Ist, on the Vien- 
noise dancers. It seems to me, Mr. 
Mann takes an entirely false view of the 
: matter, and I did expect from a mind 
icapable of such wide views, something 
| greater upon this vexed question; and I 
‘cannot help thinking that it betrays a 
' view somewhat one-sided with respect to 
j human culture. 

I am not a transcendentalist, as this 
term is used in our day, (though J hope 
|I am one in the Coleridge sense). 
acknowledge a law out of the individual, 
,and binding the whole race to a common 
' good, and which often requires a tempo- 
' rary sacrifice of what is not really unlaw- 
| ful; but, with much of the creed of the 
Puritans, I do not, like them, fecl that 
Art is to be cursed in any of its branch- 
es, not even the art of Terpsichore. E 
believe that motion has its music, and 
that this music is a desirable part of the 
‘means of human culture. I not only 
‘think that every haman being is the more 
perfect for knowing how to dance, but 
that the ballet, symbolic dance, should be 
(exhibited for the delight and perfeetion of 
the general mind. J am not coment with 
saying that dancing carries off exuberant 
‘spirits, and prevents grosser bodily activ- 
lity, but I believe it is a positive advan- 
l tage to the mind, to see how the human 
body can become the instrument to ex- 
press ideas by its motions. I therefore 
hailed the apearance on onr stage of these 
innocent little dancers, whose youth and 
{position in all respects, it was to be 
\ hoped, would preclude reflections, that 
the questionable character of many danc- 
ing women had brought upon their art. 
Madame Weiss has gathered her little 
troop from foundling hospitals, and the 
huts of the squalid poor. She has tanght 
them to read and write. She teaches 
-them how to make fancy dresses; and, 
in their house-keeping, for they always 
peep house, how to provide themselves 
food. She gives them an art which is 


$ 


healthy for body and mind, and thus, in 
many ways, secures to them the means of 
an honest livelihood; and though she 
cannot secure these children to be all 
good women,—any more than if she 
brought them up as children are ordinari- 
ly brought up,— she gives them a better 
chance than if she had left them in the 
squalidity from which she took them. 
I understand that they love her, and that 
she is very kind to them. ‘The testimony 
of the captain of the vessel which brought 
them over, is very satisfactory on this 
point, and their own happy, healthy faves 
tell the same story. At present, they 
are out of harm's way, which is more 
than could be said of them if they were 
atill in the suburbs of a large city, run- 
ning about the streets with vicious boys. 
If forty-eight children in Broad Street, or 
in New York strects, could be caught 
up and secured several years, as these 
children are, to industrious habits, away 
from vicious scenes, I, for one, should 
rejoice. 1 therefore can answer Mr. 
Mann’s terrible questions with per- 
fect peace of conscience, and feel that | 
am doing not only an innocent but a kind 
thing, in encouraging this beautiful dis- 
play of the genius of Madame Weiss and 
of the spirit of nations. 

For the national dances which these 
children exhibit to this Western world 
have an historical interest, while the 
poetical beauty of Madame Weiss's own 
inventions touch higher chords. I wish 
it were a permanent thing, and it seems 
to me it would be a grand thing, to have 
such customs and costumes of other na- 
tious, as could be represented in the bal- 
let, as well as all the national dances 
exhibited at the theatre. It might do 
to correct the rudeness and vulgarity 
which penetrates with us into all classes, 
and characterizes the less favored to such 
a degree, that any tendency to elegance 
among them is deemed, even by them- 
selves, an affectation. Dr. Channing, 
and others of our best moralists, have 
lamented the grossness of hahits and the 
want of tasteful amusements, which 
leaves so many to the excitements of the 
gtog-shop as their only relaxation; but 
what hope can we have of anything like 
elegant amusement, if the only organ for 
its introduction, namely, the theatre, is to 
be cried down as the gate of hell? 


All honor to the Misses Fellowes, and 


whoever else will befriend the orphan !. 


But who will- assure Mr. Mann that all 
the homes found for children will be hap- 
Py: and make them good! What is this 
ife all around us, out of the theatre, to 
give it so great a preference? How 
many children of all classes marry for 
establishment, without half a heart! 
How many sink into various kinds of 
vice, (for there are various kinds) from 
want of any means of subsistence but the 
hardest labor! It is much more respect- 
able, much more righteous, to use one’s 
body to execute the beautiful ideas of 
genius, making use of colors and their 
own motions to express them, than to 
sell one’s hody to a husband who has 
never refined himself to the idea of love 
in any elevated sense, which is done by 
one half the women that make op what 
is called respectable society. Let us 
learn to classify on a higher and deeper 
rinciple than we do. Let us cease to 
amn, first to infamy, and by conse- 
quence, too often, to vice, all who are 


devoted to any branch of the histrionic | 
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part. Let us, by taking a nohle view of 
it, make it an engine of great intellectual, 
and, consequently of moral good to the: 
;community, which will have it at all. 
‘events; which would have it, even in the 
days of the Puritans, when the English 
i theatre was the grossest. Tudeed, it has‘ 
been one canse of the evil that has con- | 
nected itself with the theatre in this 
country, that it has always been banned: 
las sinful, and is too apt te be acknowt- | 
edged sinful, even by those who attend: 
it. It is so agreeable that its friends 
jthoughtlessly yield the point that it is: 
only agreeable, and this, joined with the; 
popular notion that whatever is very: 
‘agreeable is wrong, has entirely confused | 
the general mind upon the whole mat- ; 
ter. 

Better views on the subject of the bal- 
i let would alter and elevate the social po- 
sition of ballet dancers, and this would 
be a moral safeguard to them, though I 
ido not believe that this class, or any class 
of theatrical performers, are much worse 
than other classes of society ; but only 
their exposed situation makes all their 
evils better known. There are various 
vices; and different situations, perhaps, 
merely vary their character, while the 
arid vices go off with the palm of vir-; 
tue! A Woman. 


(Correspondence of the Harbinger.] 


New Yorx Lectures. The regular 
Course of Lectures on Association, was; 
opencd in New York on Monday, the 
221 of February, the birth-day of Wash- 
ington ; may it become a still greater day 
in our remembrances! The day had 
been a very stormy one, and a large audi- 
ence was not expected. But when the 
evening came, the large room of the Ly-| 
ceum was found to be well-filled with an 
intelligent gathering of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Every body seemed surprised 
to see that so large a number of persons 
had ventured out after so boisterous an 
afternoon. Mr. Dawna’s excellent dis-| 
course on the Progressive Development į 
of Humanity was listened to with pro- 
found attention, broken only by the en- 
thusiastic applause which broke forth 
from time to tine. It gave great satis- 
i faction, and we must say that we never 
heard a highly scientific topic handled 
with more clearness and popular effect. 
The portrait of the leading traits of civi- 
lization was universally recognized to be 
true, and its demonstration of the neces- 
sity of a new order of society tuld upon 
every mind present.. Mr. Dana will 
doubtless be called upon to repeat his 
lecture on another occasion. Next week 
Mr. Van Astrinde, who by the way, iè 
laboring strenuously in the canse of As- 
sociation, and the kindred subjects of 
National Reform and Christian Union, 
will address the people on the Existing 
Evils of Society. The movement thus 
begun, will have the best effect, in arous- 
ing the spirit of our friends, and in, 
spreading the knowledge of our doctrines. 
All that is wanted is & vigorous propage- 


tion on the part of the Central Union. 
The interest in the subject is daily in- 
creasing. ‘Ten new members were added 
to the New York Branch, after Mr. 


' Dana’s lecture, and the weekly Rent in- 


creased nearly one dollar. And here Jet 
us take oecasion aguin to call to the minds 
of our friends the high importance of the 
weekly Rent. If anything in the way of 
popular propagation is to be done, it muet 
be dune in this mode. Five. or ten, or 
fifty cents a week, is a small matter for 
any individual; but in the aggregate, it 
will be a great deal. The O'Connell 
Rent, which often amounts to five hun- 
dred dollars per week, is mostly contrib- 
uted in pennies. Our cause ia infinitely 
greater than 0’Connell’s, and ought to 
be prosecuted with more vigor. Let the 
pennies come forth, then, on every side. 
Surely fifty dollars a week is not too 
much for our means! Can we not even 
raise one hundred, and send our best and 


: most efficient lecturers to every town and 


city in the United States? 


[Correspondence of the Harbinger.] 
L, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1846. 

T was much gratified to sce ina late 
Harbinger, several offers of $1,000 each 
towards the founding of a Model Pha- 
lanx. As that is the consummation, of 
all others, the most devoutly to be wished, 
at present, I would devote my mite to the 
same object. I could pledge for that 
purpose, $250, to be furnished April Ist, 
1848, or even six months sooner, if 
necessary. 

A few weeks ago I finished reading 
five volumes of Fourier's works, and 
though I conld have wished a smaller 
proportion of ** Introductions ” and * Pro- 
légoménes,’’ I found in them an inex- 
haustible mine of thonght. Fourier dif- 
fers from other men chiefiy in this, that 
whereas they float npon the surface of 
things, he penetrates, with surprising 
certainty, to their principles, — nothing 
seems to escape his wonderful analyzing 
and classifying power. Though he is 
frequently not understood, because he 
gives the resulta of his reasoning rather 
than the process, there is none of that 
looseness, that mistiness about him which 
betokens that he does not himself clearly 
comprehend that of which he speaks. 
All my observation and experience go to 
prove the trnth of most of the principles 
that he has brought to light. I find that 
many or most of the improvements of 
the present day, particularly those in 
school booke and educational processes, 
are so because they are more in accord- 
ance (unconsciously, perhaps, to their au- 
thors) with those principles than the 
more imperfect methods which have pre- 
ceded them. 

In reading an account, the other day, 
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In reading an account, the other day, 
of the doings of the American Institute 
in regard to an Agricultural Schoal, I 
was struck with the unwiting ‘* Fourier- 
ism `` of some of the ideas hroached. In 
my experience as a teacher, (having to 
do with fifty or sixty boys,) l see con- 
firmations, every hour, of the truth of 
the principles of Association, and espe- 
cially of the opinion that industry may be 
rendered attractive. 

What Fourier says of the ‘ simple” 
and the “compound,” is of more value 
than the Philosopher's Stone, — it has 
furnished principles which I have ap- 
plied to some departments of teaching 
with surprising success. In the volun- 
tary clubs of the scholars, in the read- 
ing parties of the teachers, I see rude 
manifestations of those compound at- 
tractions which will produce such aston- 
ishing results in the groups of the serial 
order. | 

But though I am as well situated as 
any civilizee, ] am pained to see so much 
wasted effort, to administer so much 
fruitless, but apparently necessary cocr- 
cion, to witness such trampling under 
foot of the great passional and attractiona) 
laws of God. Thus, conscious that I 
merely exist in this incoherent civilization, 
I long for the full life of the Phalanx, — 
that grand centre of all my terrestrial 
hopes, that focus to which all my calcu- 
lations tend. Before I knew the social 
science, ] could contemplate no possible 
phase of life with more than passing 
approval, — the results of scientific re- 


search, the dogmas of sectarians, the: 


theories of moralists, the rhapsodies of 
patriots, the philanthropic schemes and 
unreasonable anticipations of simplistic 
reformers, all gave but a momentary sat- 
isfaction, for as soon as I followed them j 
out I found they all led to the same: 
vicious circle, the same dark labyrinth of) 
discord, in which man has been so long i 
involved. — But with that science, my | 
mind was satisfied, for it contained the j 
solution of the great problem of life — it 
showed how. the God-created impulses of 
man might be acted out, his aspiratiuns 
realized, his whole nature exercised, 
developed, perfected, not by warping, 
crashing or deadening, nor -by clashing 
or warring, but by that serial organiza- 
tion which should make the freest action 
of all produce the happiness of each, 
and every want, interest and desire act, 
not in opposition to, but in co-operation 
with every other. 

I shuuld like to see minute and detailed 
plans of the manner in which the ‘* Model 
Phalanx ° would be first organized, the 
buildings constructed, and the various! 
material and other arrangements for com- 
mencing the industrial education of the 
juvenile members. 


| mer rates ; but hereafter the pecuniary 


‘learn that this spirited advocate of the 
Rights of Labor, is placed upon a footing 
‘which will secure its continuance at least 
for one year. It has done a brave work 
‘in contending fur a better organization of 
‘industry, and we trust it will never weary 
or languish in spreading light pefore the; 
people. We notice that some of our 
contemporaries are disposed to read a les- 
ison of good manners to the ‘* Voice,” ! 
hut its sins, if any, are rather offences of 
taste than of temper, and should be par- ! 
doned to the excitement produced by the | 
advocacy of a noble but neglected cause. , 
Atany rate, our political organs are not 
i quite immaculate enough in this respect, : 
; to authorize them to threw stones at the 
“Voice.” 

We take the following from the Pros- | 
| pectus of the “ Voice '’ recently issued, 
, and commend the paper and the cause to 
the attention of our readers. 


t 


“In consequence of a deep felt regard | 
for the present and future well-being of) 
our fellow laborers, and the urgent solici- 
tation of many devoted and strong-heart: | 
ed friends to Labor Reform, who have | 
pledged their aid and support to the un- 
dertuking, the undersigned propose to re- 
sume the publication of the ‘ Voice of 
Industry ° aud continue the same at least 
one year from the issue of the next num- 
ber. 

‘The paper is to be condncted upon 
strictly INDEPENDENT Principles, oppos- 
ing all prominent evils, social, political or: 
ecclesiastical, with that spirit which 
‘knows no fear or favor, while in the path | 
of duty, and advocating all cardinal 
truths with perseverance and sincerity of ; 
purpose. 

* In our labors we ask and expect the | 
coöperation and smpathy of the trne friends į 
to the Race — the honest Philosopher and ; 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted | 
Teacher, the hardy Farmer, the Mechan- | 
ic and Artizan —and last, but not least, | 
the toiling Operative at the Loom or 
Spindle; these with many others, who 
desire a better, and more rational condi- 
tion for humanity, in which Labor shall; 
receive its just rewards, and the Sone and | 
Daughters of Industry occupy the posi- 
tion to which they are entitled, must put} 
their shoulders to the car-wheel of Lasor | 
Rerorm,—for as mind is practically 
superior to matter, and Man, to wealth 
and external circumstances, — poverty, 
ignorance, crime and intemperance will 
disappear. 

‘In addition to its leading objecta, the 
t Voice’ will contain a summary of News, 
Domestic and Foreign, and a comprehen- 
sive synopsis of such Miscellaneous and 
passing events as will be instructive and 
profitable. 

“ The large amount of reading which, 
will be furnished weekly through the: 
‘Voice,’ and the improvements to be’ 
made, require that the hitherto compara- 
tive low price should be raised; which! 
plan we bope will meet the approbation; 
of all well-wishers to the prosperity ofj 
the paper. All subscribers who have. 
paid in advance, will be furnished out’ 
the amount of their payments at the for- 


Í 


s 


the following : 

‘Terms. Single copies, $1,25 per 
Annum. Five copies to one address, 
$5,00. Strictly in Advance. 

W. F. YOUNG. 
MEHITABLE EASTMAN. 
“LoweLL, Feb. Ist, 1847.” 


1P “ Mrs. Paulina Wright, of Utica, 
(‘The Tribune’ editorially and with 
much eulogisin announces,) is about to 
lecture, at Baltimore, as she has already 
done at other places, on Anatomy and 
Physiology. We live in a queer age and 
a great country! ?— Express. 


If Mrs. Wright-had made her appear- 


-ance before the public as a danseuse at 


the Park or Bowery, or as the agent of 


‘a company of patriots in peticoats to pre- 


sent a standard, a sword, or a gold ring 
to some valiant ‘Kurnel” or ‘ Capting,’ 
the Express would have recorded the fact 
without a sneer — perhaps have extolled 
her performance as an example of femi- 
nine grace and dignity ; but that a woman 
should attempt (in obedience to a de- 
ceased husband's dying request) to en- 
lighten her own sex on a subject of the 
highest importance to their own welfare 
and that of the race, how vulgar! how 
shocking! Will not some old granny 
send the Express her smelling-bottle? 
Quick, before it faints! — Tribune. 


LFY A Circular from the NortR AMERICAN 
PHALANX, addressed “ To the Friends of Social 
Re-organization,’ has been received, and will 
be published in our next Number. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches -usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are inetructed ia 
the higher beaches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kip try, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young childrea who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarcly to be met with. 

TERMS— Four DoLLaRs a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Tnstrambental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWELVE DoLLARS a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Rozbury, Mass. 
February 1, 1847. 
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~ MISCELLANY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF “LA PHALANGE.” 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


OF PROPERTY, AND THE VARIOUS -LE- 
GITIMATE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT. 


Mivegons are proportional to Destinier. 
The Series distribute the Harmonies. 


FIRST SECTION. 
ATTRACTIONS, ~ 
I. Unity, the Fundamental Principle. 


The theory of Association is true sim- 
ply because it is true that Attractions are 
proportional to Destinies. ltis upon At- 
tractions that the great Social Architect 
has framed the edifice of our terrestrial 
destiny. In other words, the Phalanstery 
is made in the image of Man. 

What constitutes the supreme science 
of Fourier, is the thorough knowledge 
of man and of his attractions. What 
constitutes the discuvery of Fuurier, is the 
Series, which is the mode of distribution 
of functions, adapted to the human soul. 

Fourier responded to the precept of 
the Greek philosopher: KNOW THYSELF ; 
and, man once known, the true social 
organization was develuped to the Sumim 
thinker. 

Serial institations are nothing, under 
a certain point of view, but images of 
man raised to different powers. For so 
the law of universal analogy requires it. 

[By different powers, the writer means the 
successive ramifications of the same series into 
a greater and greater number of elements, Thus 
we bogin with Unity. This anfolda first into 
Three primary elements, which are a series of 
the first power. These unfold again into Seven 
and Twelve, the numbers of the musical octave, 
which Fourier calls indifferently the series of 
the second power; these unfold farther into 
Thirty-two, the series of the thitd power, and 
so on.’ Now man is s series of elements, 
whether we regard his passional nature, the 
series of motive springs, or impulses, or attrac- 
tions, in him; or whether we regard him as a 
combination of physical members, bones, mus- 
cles, nerves, &c.; or whether we regard the 


internal constitation of each of these. Every 
thing in nature out of man, and every thing in 
the contemplated serial order of society called 
Association, takes therefore a form which is 
one of the powers of that original series, the 
type of all others, which existe in the passional 
or spiritual elements of man.—TRaNsLaTon.] 


This proposition of the necessary unity 
between the motive.spring and its mode 
of action, between the passion and the 
series, can cause no question in the 
School. Besides we have not here to 
demonstrate the truth of Fourier'’s psy- 
chology. No one is a Phalansterian in 
earnest, if he has not penetrated this sci- 
ence of the soul, and if be does not take 
it for the basis of his doctrines and of his 
ideas. We say further: whoever admits 
the Phalanstery, whoever approves sim- 
ply the industrial organization of the 
Phalanx, the same admits, by implication, 
our psychology, since the Phalanstery is 
but the meohanism essentially adapted to 
the soul as it is described by Fourier. 


‘Phere are those perhaps, who say 
they take the Phalanstery, but reject the 
psychology. We will wait until it shall 
be given, by some special grace, to these 
indolent intelligences to ascend back from 
effects to causes. 

Others, we are aware, secept the Pha- 
lanstery only as an exceilent transition. 
These (we take a pleasure in informing 
them,) do accept the psychology of 
Fourier, whether they care about it or 
not, whether they are conscious of it or 
not. It is simply another Monsieur Jour- 
dain, who spoke prose without knowing 
it. Would these provisional Phalanste- 
rians, then, admit provisionally our psy- 
chology? Then it would remain to know 
whether a psychology can be transitory ; 
whether the homan soul is radically 
made over by successive substitutions, or 
whether it is simply transformed through 
a gradual process of amelioration, accord- 
ing to a uniform plan. 

For ourselves, we should not know 
how to get along with a provisional psy- 
chology any better than we should with 
a French philosophy. We believe that 


the soul is One in its essence and in time. 
When once this soul is recognized in its 
essential elements, when once the pas- 
sions have been analyzed in their double 
[direct and inverse} action; we shall have 
the bases of the true philosophy; we shall 
have the bases of social science, of de- 
finitive and settled polity. 

It is understood then that we assume 
as the first principle ‘of all social truth, 
of ail order, the passione! analysis pro- 
doced by Fourier. Let os see in general 
terms what this analysis gives us. 


Il. Love is very Man. 


Man places himeelf in relation with 
nature, by his senses; with the laws of 
universal order, by his intelligence ; with 
his fellows, by his heart. The measured 
ensemble [or blending in true proportions] 
of these different forces, ploces man in 
communion with God. But what is the 
principal and inmost thing- in man, what 
constitutes the man himself, is the affec- 
tive force. Man may be defined “a love 
served by the senses and by an intel- 
leet.” 

In the familiar language of all nations, 
in the inspired word of poets, even in the 
imperfect books of the savans, it is said 
that the region of the heart, that the 
heart is the focus of desires, of affec- 
tions, 

The organs of the senses are all on the 
circumference. The limbs part from the 
trank and tend to the lower sphere; and, 
by the feet, which ate the passive organs 
of touch (ss the hands ate tbe active 
orgsn,) we hold in a permanent manner 
to the ground. On the contrary, the 
focus of intelligence, the brain, placed in 
the upper part, is asit were in contact 
with the heavens. The heart is in the 
centre of the hutnan being. ‘The organ 
of light, the eye, lies clue to the intel- 
lectual centre { but the vital warmth has’ 
for ita focus the heart. 

The homan countenance, at once di- 
rected towards the heavens and command- 
ing the earth, suma np the entire man. 
There the senses come together, there 
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the forehead rears its symbol of intelli- 
gence, there the sentiments shine forth in 
all their power and their mohility. The 
seat of the soul is still a subject of inves- 
tigation; assuredly, whatever may be tbe 
post at which it concentrates its interior 
action, its exterior manifestation is sum- 
med up in the face. There again it 
must be remarked, the predominating 
feature is the expression of the senti- 
ments; the affections of the heart, hatred 
and love, sufferings and happiness, radiate 


especially from the central portions of the | 


face. 

Such is man. And iti the object of 
this hasty picture ts establish to the read- 
er's satisfaction, that without going into 
any consideration of functions, simply 
looking at external sigos, at the way in 
which his physical organization. is distrib- 
uted, what is central, what is principal in 
man is the Affective part; it is sentiment, 
it is Love. 


HI. Principles of the Cardinal Passions, 
and their Correspondence with the ne- 
cessary Functions. 


Fourier, as every one knows, distin- 
guishes, in the first degree of analysis, 
four surts of love, which he names the 
four Cardinal Passions.* Let ns assure 
ourselves, by a succinct analysis, of the 
reagonabijeness of these distinctions. 

lf we cast a general glance upon hu- 
manity, what do we behold! Jo the first 
place a great mass. Do we wish to pen- 
strate farther into this whole? Let us 
analyze, distingnish, divide; let us seek 
Vanety in Unity. » 4 
, All the elements of the human family 
have their reciprocal attachments. ‘These 
necessary ties we are abont to deduce 
frum necessary functions; the nature of 
these attachments will be revealed to us 
by the very conveniences and fitnesses of 
our terrestrial destiny. 

Terrestrial destiny has three objects, 
corresponding to the three spheres of hu- 
man activity. First, to develop and refine 
the body, to cultivate and embellish the 
globe, the domain of man, the body of 
the planet. Next, to open and strength- 
en the understanding, to acquire the inte- 
gral science which shall reveal to the hu- 
man mind the laws of universal life and 
the wonders of the worlds. And in the 
third place, to enlarge the heart, to per- 
fect it by Jove, to render the soul of 
Humanity worthy to elevate itself in the 
scale of existeaces and to be united with 
the Divinity. These three objects of 
Destiny in their religious unity, are ad- 
toirably expressed by these simple and 
sublime words of the Cathalie catechism : 
To serve, to know, and to love God. Hap- 


*«The sacred four, source of nature and 
model of the Gods,” -— PYTHAGORAS. 


i 


piness is added as a sanction to the ac- 
complishment of this triple destiny, this 
triple duty.” 

Thus: To live, — cultivating and refin- 
ing the individaal and collective body, il- 


luminating the mind, and perfecting the; 


heart, —in order “thus to unite ourselves 
with God. f : 

The first term is undoubtedly the least 
noble ; but the culture of the soil, whence 
he derives his neurishment, is for man 
the most powerful of wants, of duties. 
Moreover, all is so harmoniously connect- 
ed in the eniverse, that in interrogating 
this material act of Destiny, we shall ne- 
cessarily see the spiritual life spring forth 
from it. 

What are the fundamental material 
functions of the human race apon the 
globe? There are two genera! ones: 

t. Production, consisting in the culture 
and government of the domain. 

2. Reproduction of the species, in or- 
der that this work of administration may 
be perpetuated. 

Fourier quatifies these two functions as 
major creation, and minor creation. 

As soon as men want to act, they com- 
bine; and this first very general tie 
which forms between them, takes no ac- 
count of sex or age. This tie is express- 
ed in language by the words companion- 
ship, fellowship, friendship. Among 
companions, among fellows, among 
friends, all is on a footing of equality ; 
the anion is free and confused. 

If nian wants to exercise his govern- 
ment with force for greater production, 
the confused equality of the group of 
friendship no longer suffices, and he dis- 
tributes himself in sects and corporations ; 
he organizes power. The human group 
then takes another essential character. 
Confused independence is replaced by a 
hierarchy. 

With these two forms, friendly union 
and hierarchical: organization, man can 
act and govern; but, that his administra- 
tion may continue, the reproduction of 
the species is necessary. Then a new 
ue imervenes; then, in the human mass, 
free or organized, you distinguish two 
contrasted terms, the man and the woman. 
Love comes with its acts of tenderness and 
blind fanaticism, to unite these two ele- 
ments; and from their contact springs 
soon anether sentiment, a new attach- 
ment, that of the family, which wel- 
comes and adores the infant and prepares 
him by edueation for the function of ma- 
jor creation. 

Thus then, in correspondence with the 


‘general functions of the apecies, we see 


* The principle and rule of Duty reside en- 
tirely in the accomplishment of general Desti- 
ny. The two terms, Collective Destiny and 


_ Duty, are the two poles, objective and subject- 


ive, of the same idea. 


produced four different modes of ties, or 
of affections. These are in fact the four 
passions which attach man to his fellows: 
Friendship, Ambition, Love, and Fami- 
lism. . 

That the government of the domain 
' may reach its maximum of development, 
that collective Humanity may be fitted for 
its functions in the world of Humanities, 
in the universe, just as the individual 
man performs his functions in his terres- 
trial sphere; societies must be organized, 
political Unity must be constituted ; 
men must be all fraternally united with 
one another till they become as one; till 
they feel the need of union with superior 
beings and with God, and of perpetuating 
themselves in an eternal life. This su- 
preme tie, this universal and religious at- 
tachment, is Unity-ism, the potential ac- 
cord of the four cardinal passions. 


SECOND SECTION. 
THE SERIES. 
I. The Series proportional to Love. 


If Attractions are proportioned to Des- 
tinies, it is evident that each of the cardi- 


nal passions bears in itself a certain type 
of order. Since these passions embrace 
all the mutual relations of men, it fol- 
lows with rigorous exactness that they 
themselves determine the law of these 
relations; and, if among the forces of 
the soul they hold the rank of cardinals, 
if they are the focus of the social life, 
if they are the man himself, then it is 
incontestible that in their natural require- 
ments we ought first to seek the princi- 
pal laws, the necessary conditions of es- 
sential order. In a word, if Attractions 
are proportional to Destinies, and if the 
Series distribute the Harmonies, then 
these four passions, all and each, contain 
and imply the forms of the Series, and it is 
from their profound study that we must 
demand the revelation of Harmony and 
of Destiny. 


II. Principles of the Four Kingdoms.* 
Laws of the Distribution of Elements in 
Nature. 


Fourier did not content himself with 
the laws revealed by the human functions, 
with the indications furnished in the anal- 
ysis of the soul; he also sought fur con- 
firmation in the outward phenomena aud 
laws of Nature. 

Let us follow the master in his rigorous 


* It is known, that shortly after the publica- 
tion of his work of 1808, Fourier, taking a step 
beyond established science, gave the Aromal a 
place among the great movements of Life, and 
disengaged the Puasional as pivot. Henceforth 
we can no longer count three kingdoms in na- 
ture ; there are four, besides the pivotal or Hom- 
‘inal kingdom, which correspond to the four 
‘movements: the material, the aromal, the or- 
ganic, the instinctual; the passional, 


Sae E a a 


method, and, having analyzed the four! 
passional groups, let us interrogate the 
four groups of the terrestrial creation. 
Let us seek in the Kingdoms af nature 
what are the apparent characters, the 
forms which life affects; in short, what 
are the laws of variety in these different 
unities. 

The substantial or rudimental state of 
every kingdom, is a confused aggrega- 
tion of elements, such as is offered us in 
the mineral. The elements, similar to 
each other and similar to the mass, are 
confounded without any relative superior- 
ity resulting from their composition and 
their arrangement. In the crystals of 
the same variety, the facets form 
among themselves constantly the same 
angles. The mineral masses have not 
organs; but, on analyzing them, we find 
them composed of integrant molecules, 
that is to say of parts distinguished from 
each other or individualized in an equal 
manner. 

When science shall have penetrated | 
further into the aromal- kingdom, when: 
the imponderable fluids shall be better 
known, we shall see every where dis- 
played, in this domain, the principle of 
duality. Already the observations which 
have been collected upon light, heat, 
electricity, authorise us to lay down the 
law of polarity as characteristic of the 
aromal movement. Here the parts in- 
dividualize themselves, and the mass 
divides into two organs or foci of at- 
traction, which are married or set op- 
posite to each other in symmetry or in 
contrast. 

See now the vegetable rising from the | 
soil. Ona principal stalk there opens; 
laterally a bud, then another on the op- 
posite side; these are the branches bal- 
ancing each other on a common trunk. | 
Here we have a centre and two wings. | 
Frequently, in the tree, at a distance, 
the mass of the branches and the foliage | 
seems to efface the trunk; but, on closer’ 
observation, you cau easily recognize the! 
predominant character, the pivotal prop- | 
erty of this hidden trunk. It is this 
which equilibrates the branches. In 
the vegetable kingdom, the different 
parts of the being, individualized, mar- 
tied, contrasted, are balanced upon a! 
pivot. 

In the animal anity, not only are the 
parts individualized, married, opposed in 
contrast and equilibrated; but they are | 
measured; that is to say, they are: as-! 
sembled and put together in a determi- 
nate number, conjugated hierarchically : 
about a centre which stands out in! 
strong relief. The quantities, constant! 
in each: species, are easily counted by! 
analysis, even by the eye. 

Man sums up in himself all these laws 
of combination, all these conditions of 


j ture and by the human soul, the general 
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variety. In him, the elements assembled, 
individualized, every where married and 
contrasted, measured, ate sur-compound- 
ed, raised by their arrangement to sus 
periot powers, and conetitute, in their 
perfect unity, the type of the created 
order.* 

Each one may complete this compara- 
tive analysis of the kingdoms for himself. 
We have been obliged to limit ourselves ; 
to some general distinctions useful to our 
subject. 


Ill. The Serial Types. 


Now, we are going to beg the reader 
to make of all these analyees a synthesis. 
Let him sum np in his thoaght the char- 
acters of the four kingdums, the proper- 
ties and functions of the four cardinals as 
they are expounded in the books of Fou- 
rier, and especially under the form of 
analysis which we have chosen ; let him 
demand, moreover, of the mathematica] 
sciences, the properties of the conic sec- 
tions ; and instantly analogy will exhibit 
to his eyes the snecessive forms which 
Variety affects in the great fundamental 
Unities. He will have before him, 
taught at once by mathematics, by na- 


principle of the distribution of forces; in 
other words, the principle, the bases and 


tivns; for it is even easy to refer his free, 
measured, and potential series, to the two 
mafut elements together with the pivot of 
the passional gamut. The modes which 
cortespond with the minor elements only, 
afe omitted. 

This, then, is the way, according to 
us, in which the table of the serial me- 


ichanisn must be filled out, and brought 


into passional correspondence. 

Friendship bears in itself the free se- 
ries, of which the dominant principle is 
equality; where each unity is equivalent 
to every other, where every individuality 
is equal to the others in the free and 
confused mass, It is the circular group 
of friends; it is the identity and non- 
arrangement of the integrant moleenles 
in the lump of earth; it is the constant 
angle in crystals; it is the musical notes 
without regular connection, the promiscu- 
ous sounds of the human voice, 

Love bears in itself the series which 
we shall call dual or contrasted, of which 
the dominant principle is dualiiy ; where 
all the parts attach themselves to two 
foci of attraction, which form a contrast 
and produce symmetry... It is the ellipse ; 
it is the group of lovers; it is the two 
poles of the aromal movement; it is the 
modes in music, the major and the minor, 
with their accent and their contrasted 


the different types of the Series. 

Fourier has named several modes of 
Series : 

Simple, Composite, Mixt ; 
Free, Measured, Potential. 

But it is difficult to find in his books a 
methodical aualysis and classification of 
all the forms of the Series. It seems 
that he was pleased to leave our minds 
in uncertainty upon this point. Was 
this a calculation of bad humor on his 
part, as some hive suspected; or -was 
there not some providentia] reason for 
this premeditated lacune? However this 
muay be, Fourier, who brings all back to 
psychology, who demonstrates every 
truth by adapting it analogically 10 the 
passional type, Fourier has not applied 
ostensibly this. process to the demonstra- 
tion of his nomenclature of series. For 
the reat, in the thought of the Master, 
this numenelature, although left incom- 
plete, has not the Jess its scientific value. 
We may detect in it the reasons of func- 


* One trait, among external forms, character- 
izes the supreme unily of human races among 
themselves, On the plant, on the tree, the 
branches and the roots are very dissimilar and 
of indeterminate number; in the feet, the clawe, 
the fins of different animal species, the fingers, 
the articulationa vary in nomber and very sen- 
sibly also in their form. Among the species of i 
the hominal kingdom, the fingers, which, in the | 
unitary plan of the creation, figure the roots and 
branches, are every where alike in their number, 
their articular distribution, and their general, 


sbades. ; 
Familism bears in itsclf the series 
which we term balanced, The analogy 
of the balance, which renders this term 
clear and picturesque, indicates at the 
same time that its principle is equilibrium, 
and its type, two wings upon a pivot. 
There is no beter affective image of this 
series to be found, than in some Holy 
Family of Raphael where the infant Je- 
sus forms the equilibrium between the 
tenderly. inclined figures of Mary and of 
| Joseph. We shall find its privciple also 
in the form of the plant, the tree; in 
music, in the perfect chord, where two 
notes pivot or repose upon a third. The 
balanced series is a type of inechan- 
ism, already very fruitful; so tov the 
perfect chord is a stable accord and the 


i basis of alt masical harmony. 


Ambition bears in itself the measured 
series, where all the elements, determi- 
nate and classed, borrowing their value 
from their rank, coucar to render promi- 
nent the pivot; where all obeys frecly 
the principle of a hierachy. — It is the 
sect, the corporation, the political group, 
strongly constituted ; it is the precise and 
powerful organization of the animal, 
where life, in its two great moremenis, 
is concentrated and summed up in those 
important foci, the heart and the brain; 
it is moreover the diatonic gamut, with 
its two tetracherds, the one of three, the 
other of four tones, and of which the 


form. 


| complete scale, in developing itsclf, brings 
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out vividly a superior pivot, or the oc- 
tave.* 

Finally, the four cardinals, multiplied 
in their forces by the three mechanizing 
passions, give Unity-ism ; and Unity-ism 
bears in itself the potential series, of 
which the principle is Unity, harmonized 
integrality. — It is the integral chromatic 
gamut; it is man, the compendium of 
the world, the image of God ; it is the 
organized phalanx; it is humanity consti- 
tuted into one vast political family, hu- 
manity at peace with itself, governing its 
globe by love, and communing with 
Deity.t 

The reader will remark how naturally 
spring from our analysis the sacred num- 
hers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 12, which serve as 
the bases to the different serial types. If 
we were anything of a mathematician, 
we might develop here the analogy of 
these numbers with the geometric types. 

Let us sum up these analyses in a 
table. 


s : E : 
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Kingdoms. Conic Sections. Numbers. 


Passions. 


Friendship. ...Mineral.......Circle....++.+1 (the monad). The Note... s. Free...» ese. Equality... 
Love.sseseee Aromal.ee eae. Ellipse ....-. +2 (the dyad)... The Modes..... Dual, or con- 
Ambition.....Animal.......Hyperbola....3 plas 4.....+..Diatonic Gamut.Measured.....Hierarchy.. 


Familism.....Vegetable.....Parabola......3 (the trinity)..The 
Unity-ism.....Hominal......Cone.........3 times $. e os o Chromatic 


* M. Vidal, ia his book on the Repartition qafi 


Riches, wishing to demonstrate that all social 


functions are eqnal in value and ought to be; 


equally rewarded, says: “It would be as ab- 
surd to discuss tho utility, the social valne of 


different functions, as to discuss the utility of; 


La or Mi.” The socialist writer, surely, ia not 
a musician, if he thinks to attribute an equal 
value and importance to all the notes of an 
indeterminate gamut. 

t We might, by doubling the pivot, name 
here also the scries of favoritism, where all 
fired principle is contradicted, and all rule 


broken by caprice. 
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To complete this study, we should 
show how the series burrow their charac- 
ter also of the intellectual passions. In 
each of the mudes, in fact, the Mechan- 
izing passions appear, to play their capi- 
tal part. The Cabalist gives to the free 
series the principle of distinction, of op- 
position ; the Composite, that of accord, 
of alliance to the dual series ; the Papil- 
lon represents, in the balanced series, the 
principle of alternation, of balance, of 
equilibrium. AH three of them inter- 
vene concurrently with the four affective 
springs in the measured series. 

The qualities of simple, mizt and com- 
posite, often designated by Fourier, apply, 
as we think, to the whole serial scale. 
A free series may be composite: thus, a 
double circle, such as is made in the 
rounds of children, or in the figure of the 
Mazurka. The chromatic gamut, doubled 
by distinguishing the major and minor 
semi-tones, is a composite contrasted po- 
tential series. 


IV. Characters of the Potential Scries. 


Some persons, who have not pene- 
trated far enough into science by study 
or by sentiment, have sometimes a ten- 
dency to think that the Potential Series, 
the type of order suz generis, has nothing 
to do with the principles of the other 
series, and that it excludes the inferior 
forms. From this idea, from this confu- 
sion results a double inconvenience. To 
some, for example, who sympathize to 
enthusiasm with the principle of equality, 
the superior type of order, as thus com- 
prehended, seems oppressive. Some uni- 
tary fanatics, only moderately enlightened, 
encourage themeelves thus wilfully to go 
the whole length of individualism and 
equality. Half-science is always full of 
injustice and danger. Let us endeavor 
theu to establish more precisely the char- 
acteristics of the Potential Series. 

The Potential Series is not an order 
composed of elements entirely new ; on 
the contrary, it only combines in itself 
the principles of all the others, which it 
resumes in a superior nnity. 

In the scale of series, each degree 
avsimilates to itself the inferior degrees. 
As soon as the molecular principle, in 
the creation, is produced, — the principle 
of individualism, of equality, — it be- 
comes a necessary part of all new move- 
ment. The principle of duality, which 
characterizes the aroma] movement, man- 
ifests itself in the vegetable kingdom 
under different modes: as trunk and root, 
absorption and resorption, sexual organs, 
the waking and sleeping of plants. This 
progressive assimilation extends to the 
whole scale. 

The essential principles of the series, 


sometimes become hurtful. Apply them 
in parallels, contrast them, interlock 
them, alternate them, know how to com- 
bine them all in a strong unity ; in short, 
employ them serially, and all and each of 
them will appear to you endowed with a 
sovereign fecundity. But try to establish 
a mechanism, a living organism with the 
sole principle of equality, and you will 
produce nothing but disorder; and yet 
what an important part the free series 
plays in nature! 

Never imagine, therefore, that the free 
serial type disappears in the Potential 
Series. What are the notes, in the mue 
sical gamut of the third degree? What 
are the hairs, the skin, the tisaues, the 
fleshy parts, the capillary vessels, in the 
human body! They are nothing but 
simple unities with relation to pivotal 
functions, to organs. In the modern 
theatre, which is quite a Potential Series, 
do we not find the free series represented 
and playing a very active part in the 
gallery and the parterre? 

The potential order, then, does not ex- 
clude any of the inferior elements; it 
makes use of them all. It takes, in the 
firs. degree, the units and the equalitary 
mass ; in the second, symmetry and con- 
trast; in the third, equilibrium; in the 
fourth, precise measure and hierarchy ; 
and it is from the combination of all these 
powers that it creates in itself the most 
perfect Unity in the bosom of the most 
extended Variety. Take away one of 
these elements, and the Variety is di- 
minished, Liberty is restricted, the Se- 
ries is less supple, and from that time the 
Unity, more severe and more oppressive, 
is more and more threatened with disso- 
lution. 

Before closing this chapter, let us 
make one more remark. 

‘If we observe the human organization, 
this little world, man, this image of God, 
we find that the free and confused ele- 
ments, that the parts which represent the 
free series are placed particularly on the 
surface of the body, scattered as it were, 
at a distance from the ruling organs; 
and, to all appearance, having but a sec- 
ondary interest in the great movements 
of life. From this law of distribution we 
might infer a veritable inferiority of the 
free series compared with the others. 
Nevertheless, a more attentive study re- 
veals the important office of even the 
most superficial parts in the human econ- 
omy ; let it suffice to mention the func- 
tions and the sensibility of the skin. 
This phenomenon, in the general theory 
of Fourier, is explained by the law of. the 
contact of extremes. 

We shall have to take account, then, 
of this law in all our researches, and ia 


if they are isolated in the creations of; all our works; we must not fear, in any 
human genius, remain unfruitful, andj organization whatsoever, to give all its, 


special importance to the free series; and 
we must not be astonished if this term 
of the serial scale offers points of con- 
tact with the pivot. 

To be Continued. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
PROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


“ Now, my children,” said Albert Po- 
deibrad to the villagers, ‘‘ we have pray- 
ed, it is time to labor. Go to the fields: 
as for myself, I go with my family to 
seek life and inspiration through the 
forest.” 

“ You will return this evening?” cried 
all the peasants. 

The Zingara made a sign of affection, 
which they took for a promise. The 
two little girls, who understood nothing 
of the course of time, or the chances of 
their journey, cried out: ‘* Yes, yes!” 
with an infantile joy, and the peasants | 
dispersed. Old Zdenko seated himself 
upon the threshold of the hut, when he! 
had seen, with a paternal sir, that his 
godeon’s bag was provided with the fam- 
ily breakfast. Then the Zingara made 
ve a sign to follow, and we left the vil- 
lage in the suite of our wandering musi- 
cians. We had to ascend the slope of 
the ravine. The master and myself each 
took one of the little girls in our arme, 
and this gave us an opportunity to join 
Trismegistus, who, until then, had not 
seemed to notice our presence. 

“ You see me rather absent,” said he 
to me. “I am sorry to deceive the 
friends whom we leave, and that old man | 
whom I love and who, will seek for us to- | 
morrow in all the paths of the forest.—! 
But Consuelo has willed it s0,'' added he, 
pointing to his wife. * She thinks that 
there is danger for us in remaining long- 
er here. 1 cannot imagine that we can 
henceforth occasion fear or envy to any 
one. Who would understand our happi- 
ness? Bat she assnres me that we draw 
the same danger upon the heads of our 
friends, and though I know not how, I 
yield to this consideration. Moreover, 
her will has always been my will, as 
mine has always been hers. We shall 
not return to the hamlet this evening. If 
you are our friends, as you appear to be, 
you will retarn at night, when you have 
walked far enough, and will explain this 
to them. We did not bid them farewell, 
because we did not wish to afflict them; 
bat you wilt tell them that we shall re- 
taro. As to Zdenko, you have only to 
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say ta him, fo-morrow; his foresight ex- 


tends no further. Every day, the whole 
of life, is for him to-morrow. He has 
cast off the error of human notions. He 
has his eyes opened npon eternity, into 
the mystery of which he is ready to be 
absorbed, in order there to resnme the 
youth of life. Zdenko is a wise man, 
the wisest man I have ever known.” 
The kind of insansity with which Tris- 
megistus was affected, produced upon his 
wife and children an effect worthy of 
remark. Far from blushing at it before 
us, far from suffering at it for themselves, 
they listened to each of his words with 
respect, and seemed to find in his oracles 
strength to raise themselves above the 
present life and above themselves. I be- 
lieve that noble youth, who eagerly 
canght every thought of his father, would 
have been much astonished and highly 
indignant, had he been told that they 
were the thoughts of a madman. Tris- 
megistns spoke rarely, and we noticed 
that neither his wife nor children urged 


‘him to it without an absolute necessity. 


They religiously respected the mystery 
of his reverie; and though the Zingara 


| kept her eyes constantly fixed upon him, 


she seemed to fear for him rather the 
inconveniences than the ennui of the iso- 
lation in which he was placed. She had 
studied his eccentricity, and I use this 
word in order not again to employ that of 
insanity, which is still more repugnant to 
me, when referring to such a man and to 
so respectable and so touching a state of 
mind. I have understood, from seeing 
this Trismegistus, the veneration which 
the peasants, (great theologians and great 
metaphysicians without knowing it,) and 
the people of the East bear towards men 
deprived of what is called the light of 
reason. They know that, when this ab- 
straction of the understanding is not 
trouhled by vain efforts and cruel mock- 
eries, it may become an exceptional fae- 
ulty of the most poetically divine charac- 


j ter, instead of turning into fury or bru- 


tishness. I do not know what would 
become of Trismegistus, if his family did 
not interpose as a rampart of love and 
fidelity between the world and him. But 
should he in that case sink under his 
delirium, it would be an additional proof 
of the respect and care which is due to 
those diseased in his manner, and to all 
the diseased of whatever nature. 

This family walked with an ease and 
an agility which would soon have ex- 
hausted our strength. The little ones 
themselves, if they had not been saved 
from fatigue by being carried, would have 
devoured space. One would say that 
they felt born to walk, as the fish to 
swim. The Zingara does not wish her 
son to take the little girls in his arma, in 
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has not completed his growth and his 
voice has not undergone the crisis which 
singers call the change. She raises up- 
on her strong shoulders those supple and 
confiding creatures, and carries them as 
lightly as she does her guitar. Physical 
strength is one of the benefits of this no- 
madic life, which becomes a passion with- 
the poor artist, as the beggar or the natu- 
ralist. 

We were much fatigued when, through 
the roughest paths, we reached a wild 
and romantic spot called the Schrecken- 
stein. We remarked, as we approached 
this spot, that Consuelo looked at her 
husband with more earnestness, and — 
walked nearer to him, as if she feared 
some danger or some terrible emotion. 
Still nothing disturbed the serenity of the 
artist. He seated himself upon a stone 
which tops a barren hill. There is some- 
thing frightful in this place. The rocks 
are heaped up in disorder, and continually 
break the trees by their fall. Those 
trees which have resisted, have their roots 
above the soil, and seem to hold by those 
knotty members to the rock which they 
threaten to drag away. A death-like si- 
lence reigns over this chaos. The herds- 
men and woodcutters keep at a distance 
from it with terror, and the suil is dug 
up by wild boars. The sand bears the 
foot-marks of the wolf and the chamois, 
as if the wild animals were sure of there 
finding a refuge against man. Albert 
dreamed a lung while upon that stone, 
then he directed his glance to his children, 
who played at his feet, and to his wife, 
who, standing before him, tried to read 
upon his brow. Suddenly he rose, knelt 
before her, and gathering his children by 
a gesture: ‘* Prostrate yourselves before 
your mother ” said he to them, with pro- 
found emotion, ‘' for she is the consola- 
tion sent from heaven to unfortunate men ; 
she is the peace of the Lord promised to 
men of good-will! The children knelt 
around the Zingara, and wept as they 
covered her with caresses. She wept 
also as she pressed them to her bosom, 
and, compelling them to tarn, made them 
render the same homage to their father. 
Spartacus and myself had prostrated our- 
selves with them. 

When the Zingara had spoken, the 
master yielded his homage to Trismegis- 
tus, and seized the moment to appeal to 
him with eloquence, to ask light of him, 
relating all that he had studied, all that 
he had meditated and suffered to receive’ 
it. For myself, I remained enchanted at 
the feet of the Zingara. I hardly dare 
tell you what passed in me. This 
woman might be my mother, without 
doubt; well, I know not what charm 
still emanates from her. ‘In spite of the 
respect I feel for her husband, in spite of 


office of the District Court of Massachusetts. {Spite of his good intentions, so long as he, the terror with which the ‘sole idea of 
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forgetting him woald have transfixed me 
at that moment, I felt my whole soul 
rush towards ber with an enthusiasm, 
which neither the splendor of youth nor; 
the fascinatious of luxury have ever in-: 
spired in me. O?! could 1 find a woman 
like this Zingara, that I might consecrate į 
my days to her! But I do not hope it, ; 
and now that Į shall never see her again, : 
there is at the bottom of my heart a kind 
of despair, as if it had been revealed to! 
me that there is no other woman for me 
to love on the earth. 

The Zingara did not even see me. She 
listened to Spartacur; she was struck by 
his ardent and sincere language. Tris- 
megistus also was peuetrated by it. He 
clasped his hand, and making him take a 
seat beside him on the stone of the 
Schreckenstein, “ Young man,” said he; 
to bim, ‘you have awakened in me all | 
the recollections of my life. I thought I 
heard myself speak at your age, when I 
ardently asked for the science of virtue 
from men ripened by years and experience. 
I had determined to say nothing to you. 
] mistrusted, not your intelligence and 
your probity, but the simplicity and the 
fire of your heart. I did not feel myself: 
capable, moreover, of retranscribing in a 
language which I formerly spoke, the 
thoughts I have since been accustomed to 
manifest by the poetry of art, by feeling. 
Your faith bas conquered; it has pro- 
duced a miracle; I foel that I ought to 
speak to you. Yes,™ added he, after 
having examined him in silence during; 
an instant which appeared to us an age, ; 
for we trembled lest this inspiration 
should desert him; ‘ yes, I recognize: 
you now ! J remember you; ] have seen! 
you, I have loved you, I have labored 
with you in some phase of my anterior 
life. Your name was great among men, 
but I have not retained it; 1 remember 
only your look, your words, and that 
sou] from which mine separated itself 
with difficulty. T read better in the fu- 
ture than in the past now, and future] 
nges often appear to me as glittering with 
light as do the days which remain to me 
of life under this present form. Now, I 
tell you, you will be great also in this 
age, and you will do great things. You 
will be blamed, accused, calumniated, 
hated, disgraced, persecuted, exiled. 
But your idea will survive you under 
other forms, and you will have agitated 
present things with a formidable plan, 
with immense conceptious which the 
world will not forget, and which will 
perhaps give the last blows to social and 
religions despotism. Yes, you have res- 
son to seek for action upon society. You 
obey your destiny ; that is your inspira- 
tion. This enlightens me, What] bave: 
felt when listening to you, what you have 


communicated to me of your hope, is a 
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great proof of the reality of your mis- 
sion. Forward then, act and labor. 
Heaven has made you the organizer of 
destruction : destroy and dissolve, that is 
your work. Faith is needed to pull 
down as well as to build up. For my- 
self, I voluntarily withdrew from the 
paths in which you rush forward : I con- 
sidered them evil. Doubtless they were 
only accidentally so. 
the cause feel called to attempt them 
again, it is because they have again be- 
come practicable. I thought there was 
nothing to be hoped for from actual soci- 
ety, and that no one could reform it by 
remaining in it. I placed myself outside 
of it, and despairing to see salvation 
descend upon the people from the height 
of that corruption, I have eonsecrated the 
last years of my strength to act directly 
upon the people. J have addressed my- 
self to the poor, to the weak, to the 
oppressed, and have brought te them my 
preaching under the forms of art and 
poetry, which they understand because 
they love them. It is possible that I 
have too much distrusted the good in- 
stincts which still palpitate in men of 
science and power. I no longer know 
them, since, repelled by their impious 
scepticism and their still more impious 
superstition, I withdrew from them with 
disgust to seek the simple in heart. ` It is 
probable that they must have changed, 
have been corrected and tanght. What 
do I say? It is certain that this world 
has advanced, that it has purified itself, 
that it has become greater during fifteen 
years ; for every thing human gravitates 
incessantly towards the light, and all is 
bound together, the good and the evil, to 
rush towards the divine ideal. You wish 
to address yourself to the. world of the 
learned, the patricians and the rich ; you 
wish to level by persuasion ; you wish to 
seduce even kings, princes, and prelates, 
by the charms of truth. You feel gush 
up within you that confidence and that 
strength which surmounts all obstacles 
and renews the youth of all that is old 
and worn out. Obey, obey the breath of 
the Spirit! continue and aggrandize our 
work ; gather our arms scattered on the 
field of battle where we were van- 
quished.”’ 

Then began a conversation between 
Spartacus and the divine old man, a con- 
versation which J shall never forget in 
my life. For a marvellous occurence 
tonk place. This Rudolstadt, who. was 
at first willing to speak with us only by 
the sounds of music, as formerly did Or- 
pheus; this artist, who told pa thet he 
had long since abandoned logic and pure 
reason for pure feeling; this man, whom 
infainous judges called insane, and who 
consented to pass as such, making aa it 
were a sublime effort from charity and 


If true servants of; 


divine lave; suddenly became the most 
reasonable of philosuphers, so far as to 
guide us in the path of the true method 
and of certainty. Spartacus, on his side, 
showed all the ardor of his soul. The 
one was the complete man, all whose 
faculties are in unison; the other was 
like a neophyte full of enthusiasm. T 
called to memory the gospel, in which 
it is said that Jesus conversed on the 
mountain with Moses and the prophets. 

“ Yes,” said Spartacus, *' 1 feel that I 
have a mission. I have approached those 
who govern the earth, and have been 
struck by their stupidity, their ignorance 
and their hardness of heart. O! how 
beautiful is life, how beautiful is human- 
ity! But what do they do with na- 
ture, with life, with humanity? And 
I wept a long while on seeing both my- 
self, and the men my brothers, and the 
whole divine work the slaves of such 
wretches! And when I had groaned a 
long while like a weak woman, I said to 
myself: ‘ What prevente my tearing my- 
self from their chains and living free?’ 
But after a phase of solitary stoiciem, I 
saw that to be free alone is net to be 
free. Man cannot live alone. Man has 
man for his object. He cannot live with- 
out hig necessary object. And I said to 
myself: ‘J am still a slave, let me de- 
liver my brothers.” And I have found 
noble hearts who have associated them- 
selves with me, and my friends cal! me 
Spartacus.” 

“ T had indeed told you that you wouid 
only destroy,” replied the old man. 
“ Spartacus was a revolted slave. But 
no matter. Once again, organize to de- 
stroy. Leta secret society be formed at 
your call to destroy the existing form of 
the great iniquity. But if you wish to 
be strong, efficacious, powerful, introduce 
the most you can of living, eternal prin- 
ciples into that society destined to des- 
troy, in order that it may at first destroy, 
(for, to destroy, it must be; all life is 
positive,) and that afterwards from the 
work of destruction may be born that 
which should be born.” 

“I understand yon: 
mission very much. 
great, I accept it.” 

‘© All that is in the designs of God is 
great. Know one thing that should be 
the rule of your soul: Nothing ts lost. 
Though your name and the form of your 
works disappear; though you labor teith- 
out a name, like myself, your work will 
not be lost. The divine balance is 
mathematies itself, and in the crucible of 
the divine chemist, all the atoms are 
counted at their exact value.” 

tt Since, then, you approve my de- 
signs, teach me, open to me the ronte; 
what must be dove? How muet I act 
upon men? Js it especially upon the 
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imagination that I must operate? Must 
I profit by their weakness and their in- ` 
clination for the marvelloust You have 
yourself seen that guod can be done with, 
the marvellous! *’ 

s“ Yea, but I have also seen all the 
evil that can be dane. If you are well! 
aoguainted with the doctrine, you will 
know in what epoch of humanity we live, 
and you will conform your means of ac- 
tion to your time.” 

*© Teach me then the doctrine, teach: | 
me the method of acting, show me cer- 
tainty.” 

“ You ask method and certainty from 
an artist, from a man whom men have’ 
accused of madness, and persecuted under | 
that pretext! It seems that you are in! 
error; ask of the philosophers, of the 
wise man.” , 

“Itis of you that Task. I know the, 
value af their science.” 

* Well, since you insist, I will tell you ; 
that the method is identical with the doc- | 
trice itself, because it is identical with 
the supreme truth revealed in the doc-; 
wrine. And, on thinking of it, you will 
understand that it cannot be otherwise. 
All is therefore reduced to a knowledge 
of the doctrine. ”? 

Spartacus reflected, and after a mo- 


ment’s silence, said: “I wish to hear! 


from your mouth the. sublime formula of 
the doctrine.” 

** You will hear it, not from my mouth, 
but from that of Pythagoras, himself the 
echo of all the sages: O piving TE- 
TRADE! That is the formula. It is that 
which, under alt kinds of images, of sym- 
bols and ‘emblems, Humanity has pro- 
claimed by the voice of the great reli- 
gions, when she bas not been able to seize 
it in a purely spiritual manner, without 
incarnation, without idolatry, such as it 
has been given to the revealers to reveal 
it to themselves.” i 

“ Speak, speak. And to make your- 
self understood, recall to me some of 
those emblems. Afterwards you will 
use the austere language of the abso- 
lute.” 

«I  oannot separate, as you would 
wish, these two things, religion in itself, 
in jts essence, and manifested religion. 
Tt belongs to human nature, in our epoch, 
to see both together. We judge the 
past, and, without living in it, we find in 
it the confirmation of our ideas. But I 
will make myself understood. Come, let 
us talk, let us talk. first about God. 
Does the formula apply to Gor, :to the} 
iafinite essence. It would be faulty did 
is not apply to him from whom it flows. 
Have you refleoted upon the nature of 
God? without doubt ;. for I fel that you 
carry Heaven, the tree Heaven, in your 
heart. Well, what is God?”’ 


Sum qui sum, says the great book, the 
Bible.” 

* Yes, but do we know nothing more’ 
of hia naturet Has not God revealed to, 
Humanity something more! ” 

“ The Christians eny that God is three 
persons in one, the Father, the Sun, the! 
Spirit.” 

“ And what say the traditions of the, 
ancient societies which you have con- | 
sulted?” 

“ They say the same thing.” 

‘* Has not this coincidence struck you? 
Public and triumphant religion, secret: 
and proscribed religion, agree respecting | 
the nature of God. I might speak to 
you of the worships anterior to Christian-, 
ity; you would find the samo truth hid-! 
den in their theology. India, Egypt, 
Greece, have known the one God in 
three persons: but we will return to this 
point. What I wish to make you un- 
derstand now is the formula in its whole; 
extent, under all its aspects, in order to. 
arrive at what interests you, the method, : 
the organization, the polity. I continue: 
from God, let us pass to man. What is 
man?” 

+ After a difficult question, you ask me | 
another which js not Jess so. The ora- 
cle of Delphos declared that all wisdom 
consisted in the answer to this question : 
Man, know thyself.” 

“ And the oracle was right. It is 
from the human nature well-understood 
that issues all wisdom, as well as all 
morals, all organization, all true polity. 
Permit me, therefore, to repeat my ques- 
tion to you. What is man? ” 

‘* Man is an emanation from God -—” 

“ Without doubt, as are all the crea- i 
tures that live, since God alone is Being, 
absolute Being. But you do not resem- 
ble, I hope, the philosophers whom I 
have seen in England, in France, and 
also in Germany, at the court of Freder- 
ick. You do not resemble that Locke, 
of whom so much is said now-a-days on 
the faith of his commentator Voltaire; 
you do not resemble M. Helvetius, with 
whom I have often convereed, nor La 
Mettrie, whose bold materialism so much 
pleased the court of Berlin. You do not 
ray, like them, that there is nothing pe- 
culiar in man to distinguish him from the 
animals, the trees the stones? God, 
donbtless, makes all nature Jive, as he 
makes man: live; hut there is order in 
theodicy. There are distinctions in his 
thought and consequently in his works, 
which are his thought realized.. Read 
the great book that is called Genosis, that 
book which the common people rightly 
laok upon-as sacred without understand- 
ing it; you will there. see that it is by 
divide light establishing the distinction of! 
beings that the eternal creation is made ; 


see also that each being having a name 


Sea . e : . 
in the divine thoug!rt ia a species; crear- 


il cuncta justa genus suum et secundum 
speciem suam. What then is the peculiar 
formula of man? ” 

t“ I understand you. You wish me to 
give you a formula of man analogous to 
that of God. The divine trinity must be 
found in all the works of God; each 
work of God must reflect the divine na- 
ture, but in a special manner ; each, in a 
word, according to its species.” 

“Certainly. IT will tell vou the form- 
ula of man. It will be a long while 
before the philosophers, now divided ia 
their manner of seeing, will unite to 
comprehend it. Still there was one who 
eomprehended it, already many years 
since. He is greater than the others, 
although he is infinitely lees celebrated 
among the vulgar. While the school of 
Descartes loses itself in pure reason, 
making man a machine of reasoning, of 
syllogisms, an instrument of logic ; while 
Locke and his school lose themselves in 
sensation, making man a sensitive plant ; 
while others, such as I could cite in 
Germany, are absorbed in sentiment, 
making man a selfishness for two, if re- 
ferring to love, for three ar four and even 
more, if referring to the family; he, the 
greatest of all, began to understand that 
man was all thie in one, all this 
indivisibly. That philosopher was Leib- 
nitz. He understood great things; hé 
did not share the absurd eontempt which 
our-age feels for antiquity and Christian- 
ity. He dared to say that there were 
pearls in the dung-hill of the middle 
ages. Pearls! I think so indeed! ‘Truth 
is eternal, and all the prophets have re- 
ceived jt. I therefore say to you with 
him, and with an affirmation stronger 
than his, that man is a trinity, like God. 
And that this trinity is called in human 
language, seusation, sentiment, knowl- 
edge. And the unity of these three 
things makes the human tetrade, corres- 
ponding to the divine tetrade. Thence 
comes all history, thence comes all pol- 
ity ; and it is thence that you must draw, 
as from an always living spring.” 

“ You pass abysses which my mind, 
less rapid than yours, cannot pass so 
quickly,” replied Spartacus. ‘* How, 
from the psychological definition you 
have jnst given me, does there proeced a 
method, a rule of certainty! This is what 
I firet ask of you.” 

‘*That method easily proceeds from 
it,” returned Rudolstadt. ‘* Human na- 
ture being known, the question is to cul- 
tivate it according to its essence. If you 
understood that unrivalled book from 
which the Gospel itself is derived, if you 
understood the Genesis, attributed to Mo- 
ses, and which if it really comes from 
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the temples of Memphis, you would 
know that the human disso/udion, or that 
which the Genesis calls the deluge, has 
no other cause than the separation of 
these three faculties of human nature, 
departing thus from unity, and therefore 
from connection with the divine anity, in 
which Intelligence, Love and Activity 
remain eternally associated. You will 
then understand how every organizer 
must imitate Noah, the regenerator ; and 
what the Soripture calls the generations 
of Noah, with the order in which it 
places them and the harmony it estab- 
lishes between them, will serve you as a 
guide. You would find also, at the same 
time, in metaphysical truth, a method of 
certainty to cultivate worthily the human 
nature in each man, and a light to en- 
lighten you respecting the true organiza- 
tion of societies. But, I tell you once 
again, I do not think the present time 
made for organizing: there is too much 
to destroy. It is especially as method 
that I recommend you to attach yourself 
to the doctrine. The time of dissolution 
approaches, or rather it has already come. 
Yes, the time has come in which the 
three faculties of human nature will 
anew be separated, and in which their 
separation will occasion death to the so- 
cial, religious and political body. What 
will happen? Sensation will produce its 
falec prophets, and they will extol sensa- 
tion. Sentiment will produce its false 
prophets, and they will extol sentiment. 
Knowledge will produce its false pro- 
phets, and they will extol intelligence. 
These last will be the proud who will 
resemble Satan. The second will be 
fanatics ready to fall into evi] as well as 
to advance to goud, without gure criterion 
and without rule. The others will be 
what Homer says the companions of 
Ulysses became under the wand of Circe. 
Follow neither of these three routes, 
which taken separately, lead to abysses ; 
one to materialism, the second to mysti- 
cism, the third to atheism. There is but 
one sure road to truth; it ia that which 
corresponds to complete nature, to human 
nature developed ander all its aspects. 
Do not leave that road ; and for that pur- 
pose, meditate unceasingly upon the dooc- 
trine and its sublime formula.” 

“u You teach me things which I be- 
fore had a glimpse of. But to-morrow I 
shall no longer have you. Who will 
guide me in the theoretic knowledge of 
truth, and thence in practice!" 

“You will have other sure guides. 
Above all read the Genesis, and endeavor 
to seize its meaning, Do not take it as 
a book of history, a8 a monument of 
chronology. There is nothing so void of 
sense as this opinion, which, nevertheless 
prevails every where with the learned as 


well as with the scholars, and in all | 


Christian communions. Read the Gos- 
pel with reference to the Genesis, and 
understand it by means of the Genesis 
after having received it into your heart. 
Strange fact! The Gospel is, like the 
Genesis, adored and misunderstood. ' 
These are great things. But there are; 
still others. Collect piously what re- 
mains to ve of Pythagoras. Read also 
the writings presented under the name 
of the divine theosophist whose name I 
bore in the temple. Do not believe, my 
friends, that I would have, of myself, 
dared to assume that venerated name of; 
Trismegistus: it was the ‘Invisibles’ 
who commanded me to bear it. Those 
writings of Hermes, now-a-days dis- 
dained by the pedants, who foolishly be- 
lieve them to be the invention of some 
Christian of the second or third century, 
contain the ancient Egyptian science. 
A day will come in which, explained and 
brought to light, they will appear what! 
they are, monuments more precious than, 
those of Plato; for Plato derived his; 
science from them, and it must be added, 
that he has strangely misconceived and 
falsified the truth in his Republic. Read, : 
therefore, Trismegistus and Plato, and: 
those who since their time have meditated | 
upon the great mystery. Among this 
number, I recommend to you the noble 
monk Campanella, who suffered horrible 
tortures for having dreained what you 
dream of, human organization based upon 
truth and science.” 

We listened in silence. 

“ When I speak to you of books,” j 
continued Trismegietus, ‘‘ do not believe 
that, like the Catholics, I idolatrously in- 
carnate life in the tombs. I will say to 
you of books what I said yesterday of 
other monuments of the past. Books, 
monuments, are the rewains of life by 
which life may and should be nourished. 
But life is always present, and the eter- 
nal Trinity is better engraved in us and 
on the face of the stars than in the books : 
of Plato or Hermes,” 

Withoat intending it, I somewhat by 
chance turned the conversation, 

“ Master,” said I to him, “ you have 
just expressed yourself thus: ‘The 
Trinity is better engraved on the face of 
the stars.’ —* What do you mean by 
that? I see indeed, as the Bible says, 
the glory of God shine out in the bright- 
nese of the stars, but I do not see in 
those stars a proof of the general law of 
life which you call Trinity.” 

“ The reason is,” he replied, ‘* that 
physica] sciences are still insufficiently 
advanced, or rather, that you have not 
studied them, at the point where they now 
are. Have you heard of the discoveries 
in electricity! Doubtless; for they have 
drawn the attention of all educated men. 
Well, have you not remarked that the 


savans who are so incredulous, so con- 
temptuous, when reference is made to 
the divine Trinity, have come, with re- 
gard to those phenomena, to recognize 
the trinity? for they themselves say that 
there is no electricity without heat and 
light, and reciprocally ; in a word, they 
there see three in one, which they are not 
willing to admit in God.” 
To be Continued. 


For the Hurbiuger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH H18 SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 


In the last nomber we stated the prob- 
lem, how to effect equilibrium between 
population, human or animal, and produc- 
tion adapted to the wants of that life. 
We applied to this problem the law of 
dual development, inverse and direct. In- 
verse development is that period or state 
determined by the principle of analysis, 
the Cabalist, of the passions) gamut, 
which creates discords. The ultimate 
reason of this principle and the state of 
temporary incoherence which it deter- 
mines, seems to be the necessity of the 
central or collective life — 

Ist. Of God, then of all the subordi- 
nate lives down to that of a planet, to ex- 
press itself in multitudes of individual 
lives, and the necessity of each of these 
fragmentary individualizations of which 


| the human race is one, and each nation, 


family and person, smaller subdivisions, 
to assert this individuality eecentrically, 
to develop its own specific tone as a pre- 
liminary to recognizing its relations 
through commnnion with other mdivid- 
uals or races to the unitary centre, trank 
or source of its life. 

Each musical note needs for a moment 
to insist on its individual sound as dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the octave. 
Each octave has its specific range which 
must be distinctly recognized by the com- 
poser before blending its accords with 
others in the complete scale of the instra- 
ment. The term or duration of this 
preliminary period of incoherent individ- 
valization is proportioned to the magni- 
tude and to the inertia of the sphere to 
be harmonized. For the notes of a ma- 
sical octave, it may occupy a fraction of a 
second; for the inetraments of an or- 
chestra, half an hour; for the atoms of 
a crystal, several minutes; for the orya- 
tals of a mass, many hours, daye or 
weeks; for the organs of a. unitery ani- 
mal life, several weeks or monthe of 
fetal existence; for the individual lives 
of a race, many: centuries; the trans- 
formations by death and alternate exist- 
ences in different physical and moral 
spheres or conditions, being essential to 
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develop their mutual affinities, and to de- 
termine their natural positions. 

The earth has now been nearly six 
thousand years engaged in preliminary 
movements, under the analytical princi- 
ple “Every man for himself,” and is 
only now beginning in small nuclei to 
obey the law of the Composite. — 

2d. Distributive principle, * Ye are all 
members one of another,” by organizing 
Synthetic combinations or industrial and 
social series. With us, as with the atoms, 
it is the same attractions, whose blind im- 
pulse caused them to impinge upon each 
other, which under the Serial law which 
Fourier has announced to us, will deter- 
mine the harmonic grouping. Friend- 
ship,* among the affections, and music 
among the sensations, are two levers 
which belong peculiarly to the Compo- 
site attraction and through these it is en- 
lightening the other affections and senses 
upon the combinations necessary to their 
true interest and full gratification in di- 
rect development. 

The ruling principle of the inverse 
development of the Earth's life is selfish- 
ness, and its character, consequently, uni- 
versal incoherence of interests and or- 
ganization of conflict on every point in 
which two races, classes or individuals, 
share an attraction, frieudship and music 
excepted. 

Our present subject is the application 
¿of this principle of Selfishness and state 
of incoherence to the attractions of Taste 
aod of Hanger. They here lead each to 
appropriate to himself the bodies of oth- 
er creatures, as applied to other senses 
they impel him to appropriate the results 
of their labors. 

The logical corrollary of a state of 
conflicting interests, is repression of indi- 
vidual life, which for want of a genial 
sphere of development is low in degree, 
partial and fragmentary, few beings even 
among the rich finding an outflow for their 
passions and faculties. 

We have observed as an absolute prin- 
ciple of nature through all the degrees of 
her life in different animal and vegetable 


* We might add Love, but with this explana- 
tion. Love is a passion which in its essence, ae 
in all its effects, unites opposite or contradictory 
characters. As it joins the opposite sexes, and 
contrasted temperaments in its effects, so in its 
éssence it is the union of a material principle 
the most absolutely exclusive, with a spiritual 
principle the most expansive and emancipating. 
Through the one object of Love, we are 
brought into highest sympathy with the univer- 
sal life of nature and our race, yet, in epochs 
raled by the material principle, Love has been 
a most fertile source of hostility. Thus is 
Love shared as an agency between the Compo- 
site principle, and the Cabslist, which has hith- 
erto wmployed it as a chief cause of hostile ri- 
valries, capable of being absorbed only by the 
mechanism of the Paasianal Series. 


races, as well as among individuals, that 
the reproduction of the Species holds 
a constantly inverse ratio to the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Applying this law to the low and frag- 
mentary development of man and other 
creatures during the state of incoherence, 
we perceive that excessive pullulation 
is its characteristic, and the increase 
must be most rapid precisely amongst 
those classes who, from the evil conditions 
which repress their own life, are least ca- 
pable of providing for their offspring. 

The inverse providence of this subver- 
sive epoch employs as its agents for ef- 
fecting an equilibrium between population 
and production, war, famine, pestilence 
and cannibalism, the results of man’s in- 
coherence with his fellow man by false 
societies, with the elements of nature by 
false or insufficient methods of culture, 
&c., and with the animal creatures, of 
whom he constitutes himself the tyrant 
and the foe. The equilibrium thus at- 
tained is far from implying an amount of 
life equal to the possible production of 
the planet, far even from the actual pro- 
duction ; it refers to the present wasteful 
modes of Distrihution, The absolute 
principle of equilibrium between births 
and deaths coincident with integral de- 
velopment; calculated for the harmonic 
epochs or normal conditions of the planet, 
as the subversive equilibrium for the ex- 
ceptional periods of incoherence presup- 
poses, together with refinement in the 
quality of life, its increase in quantity in 
constant ratio to the increased productive- 
ness of the planet. Integral culture and 
refinement of the soil and elements, will 
give the conditions for integral develop- 
ment and refinement of its human and 
other animal species. 

From the same mathematical provi- 
dence which thus determines the ratio of 
life to production, we should expect a 
distribution of the different species of 
that life in those relative proportions 
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refinement and full development of its 
races, their numbers would increase too 
fast, that it would not be safe yet to stay 
the hand of blood. This is the same 
elass of objectors, who in the face of 
most conclusive satistics, proving the in- 
crease of murders after capital punish- 
ments and their brutalizing effect on the 
public mind, tell yoo they hold the gal- 
lows in abhorence, but fear its suppres- 
sion as removing a check to crime. We 
ask the objectors in either case to look at - 
the results of force and bloodshed as they 
are now actually carried ont, whether in 
the destruction of men or of animals. 

How does the former succced in pre- 
venting crime, or the latter in preventing 
starvation? Let Ireland answer. 

Let us show the fallacy of those politi- 
eal economists who mistake the results of 
a false and absurd distribution for those 
of deficient production, and who con- 
found the actual production even from 
our best cultivated countries with their 
possible. Hear Malthus: ‘* A man bern 
in an already occupied world, if his family 
have not the means to support him, er if 
socicty has no need of his labor, naa No 
RIGHT TO CLAIM FOOD ; RE IS IN FACT 8U- 
PERFLUOUS ON THE EARTH; AND AT THE 
GRAND BANQUET OF NATURE THERE !3 NO 
ROOM FOR HIM. Nature commands this 
man to begone, and she will not be slow to 
put this order into execution herself. Let 
every one in this world be answerable to 
himself and for himself.” So much the 
worse for those who are superfluous on 
this zarte. We should have too much 
to do were we to give bread to those who 
are dying of hunger; who knows even 
that there would remain enough for the 
tich, pupulation always having a tendency 
to exceed the means of subsistence.” 

Ricardo : — “ By the force of privation 
the number of laborers diminish, and the 
equilibrium is established.” 

These words, it may be urged are those 
of fiends, not of men, but we may re- 


most conducive to mutual well-being and; member the old man’s saying, ‘“ Do not 


harmonic communion. This statement 
appears to us to present a comprehensive 
and integral solution of the difficulties 
suggested, and to leave no pretext for the 
resort to violent or fraudulent taking of 
life by one creature from another. But 
however sufficient to one who understands 
the property of the Serial law to harmo- 
nize the life of tbe Earth, and who 
has consequently integral faith in God, 
there may. be some who sympathize in 
our aims and tendencies, and who -under- 
stand how complete an expression of the 
grossest ineoherenee aud most brutal sel- 
fishness is presented by our devouring of 
animals, who may fear that doring the 
ages and generationa preceding the uni- 


be frightened my dear child, you will nev- 
er see anything worse than yourself.” 
The fiends who have written those words 
are considered to be sound, practical men, 
and probably quite as humane as their 
neighbors. Living in a sphere of atter 
subversion of all true relations between 
man and man, through the grasping sel- 
fishnese to which incoherence compels, 
they have simply looked at things as they 
really are, and reduced to formulas the 
principles expressed in them. For this 
we should thank them; it ia. not those 
who teil the world harsh and wholesume: 
truths of itself, in whatever atyle, who 
are its enemies, but those Christian 
teachers, who wallowing in the fat of the 


versal establishment of Harmony on the; land themselves, deny the Master, in 


earth, and necessary to the progressive 


whose name they speak, and betray both 
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race, by diverting human energy from 
the aim which Christ had pointed to it,— 
the embodiment of the law of Love in 
co-operative relations of industry and so- 
cial life, and attainment tọ universal 
wealth and to happiness, as a conse- 
quence of thus founding the kingdom of 
Heaven and Harmony upon the earth. 

. These are their race's enemies, who 
not content with acknowledging the law 
of selfishness and incuherence as the per- 
manent principle of this world, thus con- 
signed by them to their Devil, seek to 
carry the same incoherence through all 
eternity, by holding ont to selfishness the 
bait of a private and individual spiritual 
salvation disconnected with the fate of 
the earth or the destiny of their fellow. 
creatures. | 

By. statistics of one of the wealthiest, 
healthiest, and most humane of old set-. 
tled countries, Great Britian, we shall; 
see that Malthus and Ricardo are per- 
fectly just in their conclusions, if the 
present state of things be as they sup- 
pose, normal and permanent, instead of 
being exceptiona] and transitory. Re- 
ports from eight hundred and fifty-six 
parishes gave as yearly earnings of ave- 
rage laborers employed in day, job, and 
harvest work, £27 17s 10d, and including 
earnings of wife and four children, aged 
14, 11, 8, and 5, £41 17s 8d. Seventy- 
one parishes reported this inadequate for 
subsistence. Colquhoun computes the 
number of persons who were able to live 
without daily labor, at only 47,000, or 
with all the members of their families, 
234,000 out of 18,000,000; while the 
number of paupers, vagrants, and crimi- 
nals was 1,800,000, and in London and 
other cities, one-third of the whole popu- 
lation. 

In Treland, for months past, whilst ship 
loads of provisions were daily leaving her 
poris, the newspapers have contained 
regular bulletins of the deaths by starva- 
tion, and the pestilence incident: npon it, 
as destructive as the Plague or the Chol- 
era. These things are noticed in Great 
Britain simply because they have not yet 
been long enough organized there as 
normal facts. In India, for centuries it 
has. occurred that a district might be de- 
populated by famine and the dead be 
strewn around the walls of the neighbor- 
ing cities, without occasioning more com- 
motion than the destruction of the last 
swarm of ants. 

If the divine mathematics determine for , 
the ages of selfish incoherence in which 
creatures prey upon each other; a condi- 
tion of general poverty, even to the point, 
of starvation fur the masses anid im-, 
mense capacities for production, of which 
their internal conflict prevents them from | 
availing themselves ; and if it is equally 


Sion, equally a want of common sense. | 


Industry will secure to a much greater 
amount of life, general wealth and abun- 
dance, it follows that in the middle terms | 
between the two extremes, the proportion 
of supply to demand, of destiny to at- 
traction ; the cessation of the curse and; 
the beginning of the hlessing, will bej 
effected in the precise ratio that men act 
out Christianity in all their relations 
among themselves and towards the animal 
creation, and substitute for the law of 
force and fraud founded in selfishness, 
the law of Jove and justice fuanded in; 
unity. 

To fear that the amount of life upon 
the earth can ever exceed her capacity of 
production, is, like all that want of practi- 
eal faith in God which prevails during 
the epochs of misery and moral subver- 


It is just as sensible as if a hair on our 
head should fall to pulling up and de- 
vouring the hairs around it from an ap- 
prehension that more hairs should grow 
on the head than the head had room for. 

The species and races of the earth are 
the individual expressions of her collec- 
tive life, refining itself through the va- 
rious modes of sensation, affection, and 
intelligence, in the animal kingdom, and 
through the attraction to unity or senti- 
ment of God, in the human race, con- 
necting itself consciously with the central 
life of creation. The noxious and sub- 
versive life with which our planet now 
abounds, is at once proof of its strength 
and its disease; it is like the copious 
eruption of pustules which cover the 
psoric body of a stout child: the cure of 
the disease is not by picking off the pus- 
tules or by setting the noxious creatures 
to eat each other, but by determining a! 
healthy ‘atate of the child’s blood and ner- ; 
vous system, or of the earth’s circulation, | 
of running streams and magnetic currents, 
through an integral system of culture, ; 
regenerating the expressions of life by ` 
transforming their sphere. 

Having taken a bird’a eye view of the. 
actual, let us proceed tu calculate the | 
possible. 

What number of men can be snpplied | 
with the necessaries and comforts of life, : 
either by direet production or throngh ex- 
change, from the area of one square j 
mile? . 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A moderate average produce in wheat, 
whose .yield is less than that of most 
other grains, roots and fruita, is twenty 
bushels to the acre. 

For his subsistence a man requires an | 
average of two: pounds of grain a day, 
which when prepared and covked -will be | 
very much increased. This is equal to 
thirteen bushels per year. 

This we presume wil] be allowed to be 


a fair middle term. The Arab gum 
gatherer bears the heats of the desert on 
five ounces of gum; the Canadian boat- 
man will consume fifteen pounds of 
flesh. 

Ata yield of twenty bushels of wheat, 
thirteen-twentieths of an acre will suffice 
for a man’s food; he will want an equal 
area for forest, another for buildings and 
courts, and another for meadow, Thir- 
teen-twentieths multiplied by four, equal 
to two and three-fifths acres, which, an 
the divisor of 640, gives 246 inhabitants 
to the square mile. 

Deducting one-fourth for unproductive 
sites, there remains 185 1-2. 

At this rate, Europe will support 
185 1-2 multiplied by 3,256,659 square 
miles, area of Europe, giving 604,100,244 
inhabitants, allowing to each individual 
two and three-fifths acres of productive 
soil or to a family of five persons, a lot of 
thirteen acres. 

But as even under the present very 
limited advantages and imperfect adapta- 
tion of science to culture, wheat is pro- 
duced at the rate of 70 bushels to the 
acre, and as the allowance of three-fourths 
of the soil to forest, meadow, and domes- 
tic or manufacturing employments, will 
secure to the remaining fourth the hest 
conditions of manuring, &c., and the ad- 
vantage of periodical rest in grass by al- 
ternation with the meadow; we may 
justly calculate on this high yield of 70 
bushels of wheat to the acre as capable 
of being universalized over the three- 
fourths of good or readily improvable soi! 
of Europe, on which we speculate. This 
reduces the area necessary for an indi- 
vidual’s support to something more than 
five-sevenths of an acre—70 bushels di- 
vided by 20 bushels equal to three and 
one-half, multiplier of yield, and divisor 
of two and three-fifths acres, which was 
the former estimate. Three and one-half 
equal to thirty-five-tenths, divided by two 
and three-fifths or twenty-six-tenths, equal 
to twenty-six thirty-fifths, or something 
more than five-sevenths of an acre to each 
individual, or between three and four 
acres to a family of five persons. At this 
rate the area of a square mile wil} sup- 
port 185 1-2, former proportion to the 
square mile, multiplied by 31-2, equal 
to 649 1-4, which, multiplied by 3,256,659 
square miles in Europe, gives 2,114,385,- 
854 inhabitants of Europe. 

We note that this calculation, al- 
though taking in, as before, only three- 
fourths of the surface of Europe, em- 
ploying the terms 185 1-2 to the square 
mile, instead of 216, and though still 
as before allowing only one-fourth of 
the soil to tillage, retrenches the family 
lot from 13 acres to little more than 3 
acres for each family,—a space quite suffi- 
cient for comfort and even luxury, inde- 
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pendent of associative combinations, but 
which presupposes the supply of fuel 
from the coal bed instead of tho forest, 
and reduces the number of domestic ani- 
mals except under arrangements unknown 
to civilization and incompatible with inco- 
herence of interests. 

But as a large number of domestic an- 
imals may be subsisted from fudder or 
Jeaf of the grains, the herbaceous stalks 
of esculent roots and other aliments 
which are essentially connected with our 
own table service; as the cornficld is, inde- 
pendently of its tribute to man, one of the 
most active spheres of nature's life; as 
the forest remaining on one-fourth of the 
whole area furnishes a home and suste- 
nance to the wild creatures, and as a ro- 
tation of grain and vegetable crops isa 
substitute for grass, the fourth given up 
to meadow may be included in tillage. 

This will double again the possible 
population. After this point the propor- 
tional space demanded for houses, courts, 
factories, &c., will have so far in- 
ereased, that no farther developments 
of population can be admitted without 
speculating on domestic association of 
many families, possible only in the Pas- 
sional Series. This order has indeed 
been morally implied, all along, since un- 
der systems of incoherent interests, we 
find the old countries deteriorating in soil 
and climate, and capable of supporting 
every year a smaller population in com- 
fortable conditions : admitting the estab- 
lishment of this order, we proceed to de- 
termine the physical possibilities of in- 
crease. The barren fourth of the 
whole area, which, during the interval ne- 
ceseary to raise the present population of 
170,000,000 to the last term of 4,228,- 
771,708, will have been undergoing a dis- 
integration of its rocks through the ac- 
tion of the elements, and the vegetable 
growth upon them, and have become 
covered with a soil which the increased 
resonrces in animal manures may raise to 
any possible degree of fertility, we are 
now entitled to. compute with the rest, 
and it enables the last term to be 
doubled, giving a population of 8,457, 
543,416. Here is still left an entire 
fourth of the country in forest. 

Now, as trees bearing nuts and fruits 
can be easily substituted for barren trees, 
to the general advantage of human and 
other animal interests, we may obtain an 
additional supply of food, which admits 
the last term to be again doubled, giving 
16,915,086,832. But as coro, which is 
equally nutritious with wheat, can be pro- 
duced ia much larger amount to the acre, 
three times or more, and root crops and 
fruits in still greater proportion, the banana 


sixteen times, this term may be multiplied ' 
again, giving more than fifty billions of; 


population easily subsisted, so far as food 


4 


ig concerned at least, and still we have 


not touched the vast resources which new | 


applications of science, already discover- 
ed or discoverable, ta agriculture, open 


to the future. The highest amount we; 
have calculated, still leaves Europe more! 


integrally forested, and more ornament- 
ally as well as usefully cultivated than at 
present, and redeemed from swamp, des- 
ert and morbific effluvias, and secures to 
the laborer abundance of the best quality 
of food as the basis of the luxury and 
other harmonies in which he shares. 
To be Continued. 


Tre Psevpo-Saints oF Livenpoou. 
Lord Brougham, whatever may be thought 
by some people, is still capable of talking 
sensibly when he pleases. Witness the fol- 
lowing observations of his lordship’s, deliver- 
ed by him recently, according to the Times, 
on the occasion of presenting à pctition:— 


“ He had heard from Liverpool, that about 
25,000 paupers were receiving relief there, 
only 3,000 of whom were natives of that 
town, the remainder being Irish, whom the 
famige had driven over from their own 
shores. He was informed, also, that there 
were parties in Liverpool who had endeavor- 
ed to prevent the opening of the soup-kitch- 
ens on the Sahhath to relieve the wants of 
these 25,000 persons: forgetting altogether 
the example of their Saviour, who, when 
his disciples were rebuked for plucking ears 
of corn upon the Sabbath, declared that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath. He would venture to say 
that those misguided zealots who would pre- 
vent the opening of the suup-kitchens for the 
poor on Sunday, every one of them ate a 
hearty dinner on that day, and that their 
servants cooked it for them too. (A laugh.)” 

Spoken like the late Henry Brougham 
himself, But these Liverpool sahbatists are 
not zealots. A zealot isa religious enthusi- 
ast. Now, what is the religion of this kind 
of creatures? It is not Christianity ; for that 
teaches that it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath-day. Their classification, as a sect, 
rests wholly on certain externals; for the 
most part very wunprepossessing. Their 
countenance is hilious, and their voice nasal. 
They rejoice in doggre! psalmody. Their 
conversation is a species of sanctified slang, 
interspersed with groans and other uncouth 
nuises, They have an ungainly habit of 
turning up their eyes, and depressing the 
angles of their lips. These are the grimaces 
which they make before men; there are 
others which they indulge in when alone. 
In private, they wink the eye; in the soli- 
tude of the chamber, they thrast the tongue 
into the cheek. Their religion, in fact, is a 
mere mask, and a most ugly one, but very 
expressive. Jt has been said that thetr talk 
about the observance of the Sabbath is mere 
cant. It is worse than that. They are 
ready enough to do evil on Sunday, They 
acruple to open the doors of Charity on that 
day ; but they do not hesitate to shut (bem. 
— Punch. 


For THE ADVOCATES OF CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENT — Sir, in reading the narrative of 
circumstantial evidences in your paper, 1 
i was forcibly reminded of a case which came 
under my personal notice many years since. 
A schooner sailed from New York for 
Charleston, S. C., with some eighteen or 
twenty passengers. On the voyage somé 
; hashed meat was served for dinner, and 
while eating it, several of the passengers 
became sick, and it was suspected that poig- 
on was the cause. The cook, a black man, 
was suspected, and afier charging him with 
the deed, which he denied, the Captain 
asked him to eat of the meat, which he ‘de- 
clined. Some one or two of the passengers 
died. When the vessel arrived at Charles- 
ton, the cook was arrested and held for trial. 

The mate of the vesse! was`not to be 
found, and no one knew him or where he 
had gone. The cook was brought to trial. 
A New England lawyer defended him. I 
was present at the trial, and the only evi- 
dence aguiast him was the fact that he re- 
fused to eat the poisoned meut. All the 
eloquence of his young attorney could not 
save him. He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be hung. I visited him in prison, 
and heard him many times assert his inno- 
cence. He was allowed a minister of the 
Gospel to visit him, to whom he asserted his 
innocence in language so convinclng that on 
the scaffold he stated his firm belief that he 
was innocent. I mw him hung, and the 
last words he uttered J shall never forget. 

“I die an innocent man,” said he, fn a 
solemn and convincing tone, that seemed to 
carry conviction through the epcctators, of 
his innocence, but nothing could save him. 
Many years passed, and this scene buried in 
the thoughts of those who witnessed it; but 
I could never forget it. We all remember 
the pirates who were hung in this city some 
years ago. One of them was Gibbs, who 
eonfessed that he was mate of that schooner, 
put the arsenic io that mince-meat, and fled 
on the arrival of that vessel at Charleston. 
This is ne fiction, but a melancholy fact, 
and witnessed by the writer; and thin is 
one of the many Instances of legal murder, 
the resnit of circumstantial evidence.— Bos- 
ton Whig. 


The Primary Phonotypic Reader: for the 
use of Schools and Families. Intended 
as Introductory Erercises in Analyzing, 
Spelling, and Reading, for Children 
and Uncducated Adults. By S. P. 
Anprews and A. F. Boyuz. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 1847. 
There seems to be a good deal of com- 

mon sense, if not of a deeper sort of wis- 

dom, in the method of this little book. 

We have no doubt that a child would 

master all the monosyllables of our lan- 

guage by it, ina shorter time, and in a 

way more encouraging and strengthening 

to his mind, than by any of the spelling- 
books or primers which we have known, 
| For in addition to the uniform and homo- 
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geneous mode of spelling and pronounc- 
ing, peculiar to Phonotypy, it arranges 
the contents of our language (at least as 
far as it goes, that is, through the mono- 
syllables) in such an order that familiarity 
with one word is so much gained towards 
the learning of the next, the points of 
difference between any two successive 
words being always very few compared 
with their points of resemblance or identi- 
ty. We cannot, however, give a better 
idea of its plan than by copying the prin- 
cipal portion of the Introduction : 

u This Reader, and those of this series, which 
will follow, are intended to lead the child, or 
other learner, forward, by a strictly inductive 
pathway, to an acquaintance with a larger and 
then a still larger circle of words, until he is 
rendered completely master of that limited vo- 
cabulary, in its prioted form, with which he is 
already familiar in speech, 

“To effect this, every monosyllable in the 
language has been examined. From the whole 
number of those which begin with a vowel or 2 
single consonant, —all which it is thought are 
in common use among children, both in cities 
and in the country, at the ordinary age of learn- 
ing to read, have been selected, and are con- 
tained in the columns at the head cf the read- 
ing lessone in this book. 

“ These simple and familiar words of the lan- 
guage are then arranged as follows :— 

“The first lesson consista of only eleven 
words, which are the most common words of 
the language, and which very eniail number — 
it has been found by extensive experiments — 
constitute, by their constant repetition in every 
sentence, one-fourth part of all the words that 
we utter when we speak. 

“The learner has already frequently met with | 
all these words in the ‘ Beginners’ Primer;’ 
but they are introduced here together, in order 
that he may at once become perfectly familiar 
with them. He should he taught to know them, 
so as to call each of them at sight, without: 
stopping to analyze or spell them, and before 
proceeding to the second lesson. By this sim- 
ple means, the child will enter upon his tasks, 
slready knowing, ns welt as his teacher, every 
fourth word that will meet his eye. This very 
frequent recurrence of certain words has long 
been observed, and advantage taken of it, by 
short-hand writers. Is it not aurprising that so 
important a fact should never have received any 
systematic application to the business of early 
education? 

“ The second lesson contains all the frequent 
monosyllables which begin with a vowel sound, 
arranged according to the order of the vowels 
in the alphabet. The pupil should be well 
drilled in analyzing these wards, which, if well 
dane, forms an extremely pleasing and attract- 
ive exercise.— especially in class. 

“The third is a rending lesson, formed of the 
words contained in the preceding lessons. If 
any other words occur, they are those simple 
ones with which the pupil bas already become ! 
somewhat familiar in the ‘ Primer.’ 

“The fourth lesson contains the common 
monosyliables, beginning with p, which is the | 
first letter of the phonotypic alphabet. These, 
again, are arranged according to the alphabeti- 
cal order of their vowel sounds. The fifth, a 
reading lesson on the same : the sixth contains i 
the b’s; the eighth, a reading lesson; and ao 
on, through the whole list of consonants in 
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their alphabetical order. By means of this | 


arrangement, the child, in passing from one | 
word to another, down a column, has in reality, 
so long as the same vowel continues to occur, 
but one new letter (the final consonant) to 
change, in order to form the new word from 
that which he has last pronounced. These ; 
final consonants follow cach other also in the 
successive order of the alphabet; so that every 
word ia not only easily analyzed and remem- 
bered, but may be referred to its precise place 
in the column, so soon as the pupil knows the 
order of the alphabet. This order will be 
learned itself, incidentally, by using the book, 
and without the objectionable effects which 
result from teaching a fixed alphabetical order, 
in the firat instance. The alphabet itself, how- 
ever, has been placed upon the last page, for 
the use of teachers who are not yet familiar 
with it, and for the pupil himself, after he has 
already learned to read.” 


Ballads and otler Poems. By Mary 
Howitt. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam, 161 Broadway. pp. 270. 
(Sold by Redding and Co., 8 State 
Street, Boston.) 


Many of these ballads have long been 
popular with children, and with those 
who sympathize with children; and the 
praise of those who cannot is not much 
worth having. Collected in this form, ; 
they cannot fail to meet wide welcume. 
Mary Howitr’s literary impulse was 
first caught from the old English ballads ; 
her mind was possessed by them until it 
become most natural for it to work after 
the same tane. Jn her Preface she says: 


“T have been all my life a passionate admirer 
of ballad-poetry. Brought up, as a child, ina: 
picturesque, old-fashioned part of England, re- 
mote from books and from the world, and under 
circumstances of almost conventual seclusion, 
the echoes of thie old, traditional literature | 
found their way to my ear and my heart. Few 
books, excepting those of a religious and some- 
what mystical character, reached me; but an 
old domestic, with every requisite for a German 
Marchen-Fvyau, who had a memory stored with 
ballads, old songs, and legends, infamed my 
youthful imagination by her wild chants and 
recitations, and caused it to take very early | 
flights into the regions of romance. 

“When I married, under circumstances the 
most favorable fora young poetical spirit, the 
world of literature was at once opened before 
me; and to mark the still prevailing character 
of my taste, I may say that the first book I read, 
when I had my free choice in a large library, 
was Percy’s Relica of Ancient English Poetry, 
of which I had heard, but till then had never 
seen, The first fifteen years of my married life 
were devoted to poetry. My husband and I 
published two joint volumes of poems within 
the first few ycars of our marriage; and then, 
giving vent to my own peculiar fancies, I again 
took to writing ballads, which were published 
ia various periodicals of the day, and the favor- 
able reception they met with gave the utmost ; 
encouragement.” 


She also speaks of the ‘Jove of Christ, 
of the poor, and of little children,” as; 
having always been a ruling sentiment of 
No words could better describe 
the prominent characteristics of her pove- 


` 


try. Itis all steeped in charity, spark- 
ling with innocent cheerfulness, and fra- 
grant of the woods and meadows. All 
honor to the profound sentiment of pity 
and respect with which she looks upon 
the lowliest children of humanity! It is 
a very trne sentiment, although it has no 
method, and is not philosophical. She 
eees and feels the wrongs; she believes, 
in obedience to a gond heart and a pious 


‘faith, that there will come redress; but 


it does seem time that all poetry should 
glow with a distincter vision; and that 
the earnest study of the laws of universal 


_ order, applicable to society as well as art 


and nature, should recognize in Science 
the very highest kind of poetry, the beauty 
of perfect freedom found in perfect law. 
We say this because Mary Howitt is a 
reformer; and we sympathize so strongly 
with the glowing, generous aspirations of 
all reformers. whether expressed in 
“rhythmical verses or rhythmical ac- 
tions,” that we wish them to have the 
strength which something positive and con- 
structive in the view of social Destiny 
alone can give. Much of the purest and 
most true-hearted humanitary poetry of 
this day is at the same time the saddest, be- 
cause it wings its flight so into the vague, 
and has not verified and found a pilot for 
its aspirations in a science of the soul 
which tells it what to hope. It almost 
seems to us, while this great problem is 
challenging us and while a solution of it 
has been offered, which to say the least is 
most imposing, that every mind's most 
deep and most ideal part should be ab- 
sorbed in its investigation, and that there 
should be no leisure to write poetry in 
any of these common forms in which the 
world has perhaps already done its best. 
Bot it is a great thing to keep on 
trasting the sentiments, the heart’s natu- 
ral instincts of goodnees and charity in an 
age so false, so governed by selfish inter- 
ests, and so fearfully relapsing into the old 
law of ‘might makes right,” as this. 
Only it is so difficult to preserve this sort 
of trust; for most indeed it is impossible 
while the system of material interests is 
such that only by heartless competition 
can one live at all; and while the brightest 
visions of democracy, and freedom and 
equality are constantly returning in the 
old vicious circle and discouraging the 
lovers of humanity. Something more is 
surely needed. We are grateful to 
William and Mary Howitt, and their gen- 
erous coadjutors in the ‘* People’s Jour- 
nal’? and the ‘* Howitt’s Journal,” for 
pleading as they du, so steadfastly the 
cause of the oppressed. Our only hope 
is that they will keep on pleading, and 
enlist thousands more upon the same 
side; and they must come to feel the 
need of science, and to see that the study 
can no longer be postponed of the true 
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Laws of Social Order, and the true form 
of Charity. f 

In these poems there is great freedom 
and ease of rhythm, a decidedly romantic 
coloring, and a picturesque inventiveness 
and power of fancy. We agree however 
with some of the critics of the day, more 
fashionable than ourselves, and with 


whom we have not always the pleasure of | 


agrecing, in the opinion that ballad-writ- 
ing now is out of date, and that any suc- 
cess in it, beyond that of a mere trial of 
ingenuity, is really out of the question. 
The charm of the old ballads is their 
stern simplicity, and the fact that they 
were written by those who believed all they 
wrote, however wild and supernatural, 
and who did not merely indulge in fanciful 
auppositions of such things. The bal- 
Jad is the natural growth of a rude age, 
which bears all the features of the age, 


at the same time that it betrays the deep | 


poetic fire that is struck out from those 
flinty forms of life wherin it is still la- 
tent, and which in spite of its own creed 
of blood and violence and revenge, in 
spite of all the superstition. and ignor- 
ance with which it is identified and which 
it celebrates, gives promise of the beau- 
ty that shall be unfolded in better days 
out of this human nature, which is essen- 
tially a poet. A ballad cannot be written 
now, which does not sound like an imi- 
tation, and show more of antiquarian 
study than of live poetic fire. 

—_—_—_——— 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruite are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal tove, to social institutions, 
to commerce, te business, to active life. 

Da. CHa sninu, 


ASSOCIATIVE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


In the last Harbinger, we gave a brief 


account of the Associative School in! 


France, and of the means adopted by it 
for the propagation of the doctrines of 
Social Harmony. We described the ori- 
gin and progress of the Rent, and spoke 
of its importance as the necessary condi- 
tion of pecuniary firmness in the opera- 
tions of the movement. Ia a recent 
number of the Democratie Pacifique, we 
find an interesting article, which hrings 
up the history of the Rent to the present 
time, and which we have no doubt our 
readery will thank us for laying before 
them.’ ` l l 


-“ At this time, last year, we carried 
into effect an important measure for the 
development of our ideas of Association 
and of. Social Organization. 


t Whether the partizans of the regen- 
erating doctrine which we defend before 
the world, were still too few in number 
to enable the principal organ of this doc- 
trine to live by the aid of its subseription 
alone, or whether it was impossible for a 
journal exclusively devoted to the defence 
of great and beneficent principles, to be 
sustained amongst enterprises undertaken 
in the interests of capital and specula- 
tion, — it is certain, that it was only by 
repeated calls upon its friends, that the 
Associative School succeeded in founding 
ita daily organ in 1843, and in keeping it 
up till 1845. 

‘In the midst of the unheard of efforts 
of Journalism, to attract and retain read- 


jers by means more or less foreign to 


political aud social interests, the partizans 
of the New Idea found it necessary to 
resolve on new sacrifices, 


ji 


In regard to: 


this point, as well as to the ultimate! 


object of our endeavors, there is and 
always has been the most perfect .una- 
nimity in our ranks. There had long 
been sufficient proofs of devotedness 
among us; and it became important to 
reduce its exercise to method and system. 
The idea of creating a Rent, which had 
been previously annvunced, was brought 
forward with decision and earnestness. 

t We attempted to organize it in the 
first instance, in Paris. ‘The immediate 
result corresponding to our hopes, we 
proposed the measure to our friends in 
the departments. Our firet appeal was 
dated the 7th of February, 1646. It will 
be remembered with what enthusiasm 
our frionds sent in their subscriptions. 
On the 7th of April following, we an- 
nounced that the annual rent amounted to 
101,479 francs, divided among 1,164 sub- 
scribers. 

“ Since that time, the necessary with- 


drawal of a considerable subscription, 
reposing on operatione that did not prove: 


successful, has diminished this amount by 
the sum of 10,800 francs; this, however, 


did not prevent ns from announcing on; 


the 31st of August, that the total amount 
was 100,549 franes, divided among 1,510 
subscribers. 

‘©The snbscription now (Dec. 97, 
1846) amounts to 105,259 francs, divided 
among 1,601 subscribers. The three last 
months exhibit, in the increase of the 
number of adherents, a remarkable pro- 
gress: already a great number of sub- 
scribera have advanced their proportion 
for 1847, some have doubled. the amount 
of their subscriptions, and the greater 
part have increased it a quarter, a third, 
or a half. 

** We do not pretend that there is any- 
thing miraculous in thia result; it can 
astonish only those who are ignorant of 
the lofty thoughts, the noble aspirations, 
in which these sacrifices have their ori- 


gin; but no one can refuse to see in them a 
proof of the intimate union, the vital soli- 
darity, which unites the friends of Asso- 
ciation and of the Organization of Labor. 

“ Te was on the 10th of April last, that 
we inserted in the Democratie Pacifique, 
the last account of the condition of the 
Rent of the Associative School. Since 
that time, the subscribers to the Rent 
have been kept informed of the progres- 
sive increase of the different resources 
which establish our system of propagation 
on a solid basis, and which, at no very. 
distant day, must bring us to the practical 
realization. We deem it right, at this 
time, to acquaint all our readers with the 
amount to which the Rent has attained ; 
we think they will be obliged to us for 
the publication; for the tie by which we 
are bound to them, although less inti- 
mate than that which unites us with the 
subscribers to the Rent, still reposes on a 


[community of principles and wishes 


which give them actaim to be made ac- 
quainted from time to time with the gen- 
erat condition of the affairs of the School. 

‘It is with the same views, that we 
shall say a word or two of the operations 
of the Associative Book-Trade. The 
most effective means of gaining new con- 
victions to the cause, it is woll known, is 
tbe reading of Associative Works. The 
best and surest sign of our progress and 
our conquests must be looked for in the 
movement of the Associative Library. 
We stated, a year ago, that our Library 
exclusively devoted to the publications of 
the School, had suld in 1843, books to 
the amount of 10,000 francs; in 1844, to 
the amount of 25,000; and in 1845, to 
the amount uf 45,000. This year, the 
amount of its operations reaches almost 
60,000 francs. It must not be forgotten 
that we have reduced the price of many, 
of our publications, especially that. of 
Fourier’s works; nor that in 1846 we 
have published tho greater part of these 
smal] works at a low price, in order to 
spread the knowledge of the Associative. 
System to the widest possible extent. 
We, accordingly, estimate that the work 
of propagation, during this year, has re- 
ceived a development at least double that 
of the last year, This is a stasistical 
fact, by no means discouraging. 

“ But to what shall we attribute this 
result? Principally to the subscribers to 
the Reat. k is they, who by sustaining: 
the daily fag, have. given to us the sole 
efficacious means of briaging our ideis. 
daily before the workd, of defending the: 
School against the attacks of its adversa.. 
ties, of conetantly attracting attention to. 
our plans, our purposes, our publications. 

“Can it be believed that without a. 
daily organ, every day provoking discuss. 
sions, and finding eehves in the French 
and foreign press, so many gertas.of pror. 
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pagation would have made their appear- 
ance al different points! The Democratie 
Pacifique, that essential basis of all our 
operations, that voice, without which 
neither our successes, nor our hopes, 
would have been sufficiently known to our 
friends or the world,— has this journal 
been false to the zeal displayed by As- 
sociationists both in France and abroad? 
“ The subscribers to the Rent are not} 
confined to the support of the Democratie ' 
Pacifique; they secure the very existence ` 
of the School; they develop the work: 
of propagation by aiding the operations 
of the Library; in short, they hasten the! 
epoch of realization by every day enlarg- 
ing the circle of our conquests, The} 
subscribers to the Rent therefore, are, in: 
every respect, the living columns of the 
cause, its real and devoted supporters.” 


NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. 


We are happy to be the means of giving ; 
a wider circulation to the following inte- | 
resting document from the Norta Amer- 
ican Puauanx. We rejoice in the degrec | 
of prosperity which has attended the en- | 
deavors of that devoted band of Social 
Reformers, and wo trust the day is not 
far distant, when they will be gratified 
with the realization of their most san- 
guine hopes. The advantages of soil, 
climate, and local position, enjoved by 
the North American Phalanx, are very ' 
great; the success which has attended 
their industry, and the elevated tone of 
society that has been attained by them, 
speak volumes in favor of their arrange- ' 
ments for the establishment of unity of. 
interests; and we cannot but hope that 
they will be enabled to obtain every need- 
ed facility for the prosecution and com- 
pletion of their uoble experiment. 

The views set forth in this Cireular, | 


with regard to the “t progressive develop-} 
ment of a germ, as the true divine growth 
of the social, as of the individual man,” 
are worthy of attentive consideration. 
True vitality, however, it should be re- 
membered, ia manifested in various forms. 
Hence, while we wish well to the enter- 
prizes that are now on foot, in different 
parts of the country, for the establish- 
ment of Association, on a comparatively 
small scale, and have been long devoted 
to such an éntcrprise ourselves, we can- 
not resist the conviction that the time has 
come fur an earnest and efficient system 
of propagation of the Associative doc- 
trines, with a view tọ a complete experi- 
ment of a Model Phalanx. Nor is there 
any essential antagonism between. these 
two movements. Every successful Asso- 
ciation, however limited and imperfect, is 
a most effectual means of propagation ; 
while on the other hand, the extensive 
diffusion of Associative doctrines through- i 


Doctrines swept over the land, producing | 


‘is natural again, if there is the attractive 


i more unfavorable circumstances than will 


out the country, is a necessary condition 


‘of the permanence and enlargement of 


practical attempts. 


The North American Phalanx to the! 


Friends of Sucial Re-or ganization, | 
[circvLar.] 

Frienpos .— This branch of the Reform 
Movement has been in operation since the ; 
Autumn of 1843. It was commenced, , 
and has been continued by a smal] band 
of persons from the middle walks of so-; 
ciety, who were thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of truer, juster relations be- 
tween man and man, and between suciety 
and individuals; and who have made, 
and are making, earnest efforts to work 
out their convictions in actual life. 

We have, since our organization, 
avoided public statements, and pursued ; 
the business of our enterprize in the- 
quietest manner. We felt that our first, 
work was to solve the problem of true 
Social Relations ; and that if our anempt ; 
should prove unsuccessful, the fact would | 
become sufficiently notorious to do in- 


ljury; if we should succeed according to, 


our intent, this fact would also become; 
sufficiently known, Our locality with its: 
advantages, our people with their expe- ' 
rience, would command such attention as! 
they would merit; and the progress of: 
humanitary doctrines in the public mind, ! 
and our consequent duty to ourselves and : 
to the cause in which we are engaged, ! 
would be indicated by unmistakable ` 
signs. j 

The first flux of the tide of Social 


its legitimate effects. As was natural, a! 
reaction fullowed ; and for a year or two, | 
Social Questions seemed at alow ebb. As 


force of truth in the ocean of thought on 
these suhjects, a reflux is coming; and 
this wave is evidently flowing broader, 
and marking higher in the svcial eirely 
than the first. ‘hat then is required of 
us who have a measure of experience in 
practical efforts to live the doctrines we 
advocate?’ 

We have satisfied ourselves of the pos- 
sibility of Harmony in Association even 
with our limited numbers, and under 


be likely to occur again in any period of 
subsequent progress ; and that these re- 
lations are desirahle because of many 
social advantages and privileges, even ati 
the present imperfect stage, that are not 
attainable in isolation. And we have 
strong and abiding faith, that with in- 
creased numbers and more favorable cir- 
cumstances, these advantages and privi- 
leges may be greatly multiplied; and ul- 
timately a social organization perfected 
that shall be a fitting embodiment of the 
spirit of Christianity. i 
Again, then, what ought we to do? 
Friends in whose judgment we repose 
great confidence, are of the opiuion that! 
the time has arrived to take measures for 
another and decided step of progress, on 
a more extended scale; and that the pro- 
gress portion of community should be- 
come better acquainted with our circum- 
stances, our aims, and our vicws. We 
entertain similar convictions, but it is 
with great diffidence that we respond to 
the call, and venture a formal public! 
statement. A conviction that it is re- 
quired, impels us, and we commence with |! 
a general statement of 


OUR CIRCUMSTANCES. 


First of all. we feel deeply, the weight 
of the ever-increasing responsibility of 
our position, the ever-increasing tax upon 
our ability. Necessarily standing out 
with a degree of prominence as co-labor- 
ers in remodeling the social fabric, cor- 
recting hoary abuses, and rectifving er- 
rors that are organic, we fear that more 
will be required of us, than is within our 
ability to perform. 

It is no light thing to ondertake tbe 
care of all human interests and the ad- 
justment of human relations, public and 
private, social and individual; and it 
should not be engaged in without the 
gravest consideration, and the most de- 
liberate and heartfelt conviction that we 
have the strength of purpose to devote 
steadily, unceasingly, unselfishly, our 
entire energies to the work ; fur we feel 
assured that we cannot serve two masters 
in Association, 

Our locality is healthful; our climate 
is mild; we have a beautiful domain, full 
of resources, in the leart of a fine fruit 
district, and within a few hours travel of 
the great Commercial Metropolis. We 
have improved our domain with dwellings, 
shops aud mills, fences, fruit trees, marl- 
ing, &c. We have forty adult members, 
(twenty-four men and sixteen women) 
and sixteen children under filteen years, 
which, with probationers and hired labor- 
ers, make up a resident population of 
about sixty-five persons, exclusive of 
some thirty non-resident stockholders. 

We have an efficient industrial organ- 
ization, an excellent school, an agreeable 
social circle, and a good moral tone; aud 
have arrived at our present condition, 
through many trials and difficulties inci- 
dent to the undertaking, and are willing 
still to labor, and endure much, if need 
be, for the sake of the right. To make 
more.rapid progress is in all respects de- 
sirable; and for this purpose, we need 
more good members and morc means. 


OF OUR AIMS, 


It is perhaps sufficient to say that we are 
Associationisis, and hence would organ- 
ize a form of society upon the basis of 
Associated Effort, Unity of Interests, 
and Religious Justice ; harmonious in all 
its relations with Divine Law: in which 
men may join in true Christian brother- 
houd, aud be secure in the enjoyment of 


| their God-given rights; and in which as 


a consequence, want, ignorance, vice and 
misery, the clash of individual interests, 
the warring of classes, and all forms of 
injustice shall FINALLY CEASE; in which 
a home with its comforts, and privileges 
of social intercourse, education and refine- 
ment, shall be secure to all its members: 
in which labor shall receive its just re- 
compense, and all the means of life both 
material and spiritual shall abound with- 
out stint: in which woman shall be se- 
cure in the possession of her rights, and, 
elevated to the true dignity of her nature ; 
and humanity be developed, individually 
and socially, in all its powers, capacities 
and affections, ontil it ehall attain to the 
perfect image of its Maker, and yield a 
glad obedience to the requirements of Di- 
vine Law, in all spheres of action. ` 

Are we equal to the work? 

We hope to be instrumental in making 
a snitahle commencement. We suppose 
that many generations will have sufficient 
employinent in perfecting institutions that 


| shall be io harmonious relations with the 


Serial Law, which we believe to be the 
organizing principle in all creations. 
OUR VIEWS 

Are that true Divine growth of the so- 
cial, as of the individual man is the Pro- 
gressive Development of a Germ; and 
while we would not in the slightest de- 
grec oppose a scientific organization upon 
a large scale, it is our preference to pur- 
sue a more progressive mode, to make a 
more immediately practical and controla- 
ble attempt. The cal! of to-day we un- 
derstand to be for evidence : — 

Ist. Of the possibility of Harmony in 
Association. 

2d. That by Associated Effort and the 
control of machinery, Labor may com- 
mand the means not only of the comforts 
and necessaries of life, but also of educa- 
tion and refinement. 

3d. That the nature of the relations 
we would establish are essentially those 
of Religious Justice. 

The possibility of true Social Rela- 
tious, Increased Production, and the em- 
bodiment of the Religious Sentiment, are, 
if we read the signs aright, the points 
upon which the question of Association 
now hinges in the public mind. 

Because 1st. Man’s capacity for these 
relations is doubted. 5 

Because 3d. Production is an essential 
and permanent condition of Life and 
means of Progress. 

Because 3d. It is apprehended that the 
Religions Sentiment is not sufficiently re- 
garded, and provided for in Association. 
Demonstrate that capacity; prove that 
men by their own efforts may command 
all the means of life; show in institutions 
the truly religious nature of the move- 
ment, and of the relations that are to ob- 
tain, and the publie will be converted fast 
enough. Attractive social relations, a 
true religious unity or practical Christian- 
ity, and the means of unlimited growth, 
we regard as fundamental to the upbuild- 
ing of a true Social Order —the rock 
basis, npon which, as means increase, 
science may exhaust its resources in un- 
folding relations and perfecting processes, 
and art expend its treasures in beautify- 
ing. 

in accordance with these views would 
we proceed; receiving members as fast, 
and only as fast, as they can assimilate 
to the body; investing capital with that 
prudential care, with such judicious out- 
lay, that while labor may have the neces- 
sary facilities to prosecute successfully its 
industrial enterprizes, it shall not be tax- 
ed with idle capital in unpreductive in- 
vestments; and providing according to 
our ability, the means of moral and spir- 
itual culture. 

Farenps,— for the purpose of learning 
your sentiments towards our movement 
after this expression, we subjoin a gener- 
al estimate of the means that will be re- 
quisite for certain purposes; and we soli- 
cit your co-operation in the cause of hu- 
man well-being, promising that to such 
as take sofficient interest to inquire more 
particularly concerning our enterprise, 
the most deficite information will be 
given. 

A ESTIMATE. 

It is supposed that about two thous- , 
and dollars a year for several years can ` 
be profitably expended in improving our 
Domain by anures, Feuces, Fruit: 
Trees, Fixtures, and su forth, say an ag-, 
gregate Ofeassoseresoseressosneasn a e. $10,000 

o enable us to receive additional 
members to any extent, we require a- '' 
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‘new dwelling. Should there be encour- 
agement during the vear that means 
will be subseribed for this purpose, 
measures will be taken to procure esti- 
mates, and a plan and specifications for 
a euitable edifice, a section or eub-wing 
of which, capable of accomodating at 
j least three hundred persona, should be 
commenced during this or the coming 
year, and would cost say... ..ceseeesees 
With inereased numbers we shall also 
require additional new Barns and Out- 


10,000 


Making an aggregate in round numbers of 25,000 


to be expended within two or three vears. 
Our shops and mills also require exten- 
sion as oar numbers increase, but cir- 
cumstances will entirely control outlay 
in this department. We shall also need 
the means of more extended facilitics of 
education, 

Will you give this matter your serious 
thoughts? In your judgment has the 
itine arrived to act, to make a more de- 
cided demonstration? Address, 

The North American Phalane, (Lerds- 

ville P. O.) Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Domatn, January, 1847. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


Our Domain consists of 673 acres of 
valuable land, bounded on two sides by 
streams. There is estimated to be from 
4,000 to 5,000 cords of woud upon it, a 
considerable portion of.which is valuable 
timber and it is worth for fuel standing 
$ 1,50 per cord. 


There are upon it in places of eas 

access inexhaustible beds of rich Marl. 

The original cost was.........+.+0++.$14,000 
It was purchased under favornble cir- 

cumstances and is esteemed by good 

judges to be worth at a moderate val- 

uation, twice the original cost. There 

have been improvements made upon it 

by the addition of Dwellings. Shops, and - 

Mills, Out-Houses, Fences, Fruit Trees, 

Marling, and eo forth, to the value of 

OVEL coe ccarccconcecsecseseesecectese cel 2,000 

Which, with Teama, neat Cattle, Tools, 

Implements, and other Movable Prop- 

erty amounting tO — Bay... secesceeecee 6,000 


Make an aggreante of assets of........ 832,000 
There has been paid of the purchase 

money §50C0, the remaining mortgage 

is in friendly hands and no trouble from 

this source 18 approhended,......++.+-+2-9,000 
There is also duc to individuals for 

moneys advanced nearly... .....eeceres 2 2,500 


—— 


Making our entire indebtedncas....+++ + $11,500 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE SAND. 


ART. OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
FOR MARCH. 


Iv. 


We are induced to notice the above Re- 
view, both because the most important of 
the translations to which it refers made 
their first appearance in the Harbinger, 
and because Assvciationists are especially 
addressed by the Reviewer. 

We shall make but few remarks upon 
the general style in which the Review is 
conducted, though our objections to its 
manner and spirit are very decided, and 
our sense of the injustice done to George 
Sand is very great. The Reviewer as- 
sumes, without knowledge, we believe, 
the truth of all the vulgar reports re- 
specting George Sand‘s previous life, and 
[on this bases many of his censures. He 
denies George Sand’s competency to dis- 


houses costing perhaps........0.ese0+++5,000 } 


l cient. 
i 


of marriage, and would have it left to 
purer and nobler spirits. It may be an- 
swered, that spirits of a lower order 
invariably give place to those of a higher, 
but, that when the latter do not occupy 


'a great field of labor, they must not ex- 


pect it to remain untouched. If they 
deprecate the manner in which any work 
of reform is carried on, they must them- 
selves adopt a better one, one more effi- 
Until then, their objections are 
futile. George Sand does not pretend to 
be a teacher, she is but a questioner. 
She calls upon those who fec! themselves 
competent, who claim to know the secrets 
of the All-wise, to give truc and fitting 
answer. The Reviewer's slur upon 
questioners ia frivolous, to use no harsher 
term. The world wilt question, so long 
as a large portion of mankind suffer 
under the burden of false social institu- 
tions, and will question to some purpose ; 
the answer will come; God grant the 
solution may be one which will not re- 
quire a heavy penalty for the willing 
ignorance of those on whom the advan- 
tages of science have been lavished. 

The simplicity with which the Review- 
er brings forward his panaccas for the 
correction of prevailing wrongs in the 
relation of the sexes, would excite a 
smile, were it not that individuals too 
generally shelter their own responsibility 
under the cover of such truisms. But he 
shali speak for himself: 


“ And for the correction of prevailing 
wrongs, — wrongs that we by no means 
ignore or under-estiinate, — practically 
we need a few simple remedies, not much 
enlarged upon in the Dudevant philoso- 
phy. One is a greater simplicity of life, 
bringing marriage within the means of a 
greater number of persons, without 
wounding pride by the necessity of a 
meagre establishment. Another is a 
more responsible and Christian action in 
the forming of connections by young 
persons on their own part and on that of 
their interested friends. A third is such 
a change of public opinion as will fix on 
the husband who is guilty of infidelity to 
his marriage vows the same stigma of 
disgrace that is the inevitable portion of 
the adulterous wife. A fourth is a reso- 
lute disposition, in both parties, whenever 
the beginnings of dissatisfaction appear, 
to extinguish them, and rekindle affection 
by voluntary acts of sel!-sacrifice and 
kindness. And lastly, above all, this 
faith planted in all hearts, that irregulari- 
ties and caprices of passion in the mar- 
ried are not the uncontrollable giants that 
George Sand and ber associates represent 
them them to be, but things that can be 
controlled, and must be, under penalty of 
social and personal ruin, —things not to 
be cured by the detestable, mean, de- 
bauching doctrine of a * change of ohjeet,’ ` 
bat by a small porlion— every strong- 
minded m&n and woman knows how lit- 
tle and how attainable — of self-command, 
by weefol occupation, temperate living, 
and a Christian culture of the thoughw 
and affections of the upright soul.” 
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According to our Reviewer, then, the 
only means required, are the putting 
down of luxury all over the face of the 
earth, the restoration of mankind to a 
more simple style of living, and the trans- 
formation of all men and women into 
upright and self-denying Christians. 
This, though so simple and easy to the 
Reviewer’s mind, we fear George Sand 
would not look upon as an answer to her | 
questions any more satisfactory than 
those she may have already received. 
The failure of eighteen hundred years of 
earnest will on the part of the truest and 
purest souls which have heen nor- 
tured by the doctrines of Jesus, is a les- 
son not to be rejected when we endeavor 
to reform social abuses. 

We do not undertake to defend George 
Sand’s life, of which we know no more 
than the Reviewer, nor her writings, 
though we believe their general effect to 
he good, and that they would be invari- 
ably so, were they viewed by all as what 
they are, pictures of abuses which must 
be known before they can be cured. We 
are firm believers in the necessity of the 
manifestation of all errors and evils. 
These pictures may be revolting, disgust- 
ing; but what good surgeon ever turns 
his head from a patient because his dis- 
ease is revelling? this shvuld only excite | 
him to more earnest endeavors to find 
and apply the remedy. Moreover, George 
Sand writes fur the people, and the peo- 
ple know the truth of her pictures. 
Milton’s Treatise, which our Reviewer 
brings into comparison go disparaging to 
the works of George Sand, is read but 
by a few, his prose works are seldom | 
seen and are almost forgotten. George 
Sand’s will never be; they are one of 
the efficient meana now at work to rouse 
mankind to a sense of the evils which lie | 
at the basis of our social miseries. 

In his pleased contemplation of the 
thousands of happy homes to be found 
among our New England hills, the Be- 
viewer, though he does not entirely wink 
out of sight, barely glances at the sinks 
of corruption, the abysses of misery | 
which are every where under our feet, 
and which are constantly swallowing up 
the inmates of those ‘‘ happy homes.” 
He has not inquired, perhaps, how 
large a proportion of our population have 
never known such homes. The results 
of such an inquiry would more than 
startle him. 

Hia address to: the advocates of Social 
Reform, before-referred to, is as follows : 


“Brethren, there are those in our 
community, thoughtful, working, sym- 

thizing men and women, who are look- 
ing, not with a prejudgment of tontempt, 
but with sober solicitude, and with the 
candor that eeeks to be enlightened, upon 
your noble endeavors. Oppressed with | 
a painful conviction of the wrong tanden- 
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cies in our civilization; pained by the) 
falsities that cover up injustice and foster 
vice in the present social condition ; 
knowing well how contradictory many of 
our institutions and customs have become 
to the Christianity that is now eighteen 
centuries old, and was announced by 
Jesns of Nazareth, bringing deliverance 
to the captives, healing the broken-heant- 
ed, and preaching the Gospel to the 
poor; perplexed, yet Jonging to act; 
with no bigoted subservience to old ways, 
but distrustful rather, and seeking better 
methods, with faces towards the Fast,— 
these men and women are pondering the 
theughts that your voices utter, and are 
awaiting anxiously the results which 
your experiments shall unfold. Do not 
disappoint them and injure truth, by a 
hairbreadth’s departure from the straitest 
code of morality. Do not make the 
adoption of vonr peculiar theory an apol- 
ogy for laxity in the ethical creed, or 
derelictiuus in life. Do not fall into a 
kind of social antinomianism. Do not 
seize and adopt with avidity authors that 
favor ‘your scheme, unless they are also 
elevated to the level of your own purity 
of aim. Do not weaken the sanctions of! 
stern virtue; nor remove responsibleness 
from individual souls to institutions, ¢cus- 
toms, or that vague, vicarious agent 
called society. Do nat impair the rever- 
ence, which no spiritual mind can ever 
willingly see ahated, for the benign reve- 
Jation of the Father's love in his Son. 
Do not compromise the great amelioration | 
you have at heart, by a heartier devotion 
to party or plan than to the new kingdom 
itself, which all good efforts shall help to 
establish, the kingdom of purity and 
peace, freedom and love, righteousness 
and faith, the everlasting kingdom of 
God.” 


We, who do take upon ourselves that 
name, and who are humbly and trustingly 
striving to clothe with a fitting body the 
spirit of universal brotherhood, as preach- 
ed by Jesus, are always ready to receive 
exhortations addressed to us in a friendly 
and co-operative spirit, But we are in- 
clined to distrust those exhortations which 
have little or nothing of encouragement 
in them, but seem rather the objections 
of self-appointed censors, who show their 
interest in no other way than by telling 
us: ‘Friends, if you succeed, we will 
acknowledge the truth of your doctrines ; 
bot until then, excuse us; we will stand 
aloof, look with calmness and self-com- 
placency upon your efforts and your 
struggles, and hold you responsible for 
every deviation from the path we think 
you ought to follow.’ 


wp We would invite the particular at- 
tention of our readers to the article on 
‘* Property,” which we commence trans- 
lating from “ La Phalange” on our first 
page. It is written by M. D. Laver- 
DANT, one of the ablest and most original 
expounders. of the Social Science in 
France; one too, who gives the best 
proof of the sufficiency of Fourier’s key 
to oniversal Science, in the use he pnts 
it to in unlocking new spheres, and solv- 


ing new problems. M. Laverdant first 
distinguished himself in this way in the 
criticism of the Fine Arts; aud now he 
turns to that most practical and utilitarian 
theme, of Property, which by the light of 
his true unitary method, becomes as in- 
teresting and beautiful a theme for 
thought as Poetry or Music. The 
grounds of Property are here sought in 
the essential social springs or loves of the 
human soul; and four modes of acquiring 
property, corresponding to the four social 
passions, Friendship, Love, Familism, and 
the Corporate sentiment, are shown to be 
legitimate and to demand the recognition 
of a true society. The introductory por- 
tions of the article also contain one of the 
clearest expositions ever given of the 
metaphysics of the Associative philoso- 


phy. 


Constant and exelusive devotion to mere 
physical necessities degrades man to the 
rank of an animal. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
(Concladed.) 

He then began to epeak to us of nature, 
and the necessity of referring all its phe- 
nomena to one general law. ‘ Life,’ 
seid he, ‘‘is one; there is but one act of 
life. The sole question is to understand 
how all particular beings live by the 
grace and intervention of the universal 
Being, without, on that account, being 
abeorbed in him.” 

$ should have been delighted, on my 
own acconnt, to bave heard him develop 
this great snbject., But for some time 
past, Spartacos had appeared to give less 
attention to his words. lt was not that 
he did not take an interest in them; but 
the tension of the old man’s mind would 
not last always, and he wished to im- 
prove it by bringing him back to his fa- 
vorite subject. 

Rndolstadt perceived this kind of im- 
patience. 

“ You no longer follow me,” said he 
to him; ‘‘does the science of nature ap- 
pear to you inapproachable in tho manner 
in which I understand it? If you think 
so, you are mistaken. I place as much 
value as you do upon the present labors 
of savans, tarned entirely to experiments. 
Bat, by continuing in this Wirection, they 
will not form science, they will form only 
nomenclatures. J am not, moreover, the 
only one who believes this. I knew in 
France a philosopher whom I loved much, 
Diderot, whv vften cried ont, respecting 
the heaping up of scientifie materials 
without a general idea. ‘This is at 
most the work of a stone-cutter, but I see 
meither edifice nor architect!’ Know 
then that sooner or later, the doctrine 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Saw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


will have to do with the natural sciences ; 
we must build with those stones. And 
then do you believe that the natural phi- 
losophers can now-a-days really under- 
stand nature? Despoiled by them of the 
living God who fills it, can they feel it, 
know it? For example, they take light 
for matter, sound for matter, when it is 
light aod sound —”’ 

“ Ah!” cried Spartacus interrupting 
him, ‘' do not think that 1 repel your in- 
tuitions respecting nature. No; I feel 
that there can be no true science but by 
the knowledge of the divine unity and of 
the perfect similitude of all phenomena. 
But you open to us all the patbs and I 
tremble at the thought that you will soon 
be silent. I could wish that yoú would 
enable me to take Aome steps forward in 
one-of those pathé.” > ` 

“ Which?’ asked Rudolstadt. 

‘Tt is the future of BOM nIty I think 
of. ” 

A understand; you would wish me 
to give you my utopia,” returned the old 
man smiling. 

+ That is what I come to ask of you,” 
said Spartacus, ‘your utopia; the new 
society which you bear iu your braio aod 
in your bosom. We know that the soci- 
ety of the Invisibles sought for and 
dreamed of its basis. All that labor has 
ripened in you. Let us profit by it.— 
Give us your republic; we will attempt 
it, so far as it appears realizable to us, 
and the sparks from your altar will begin 
to move the world.” 

t Children, you ask of me my dreams,” 
replied the philosopher. ‘‘ Well, J will 
try to raise.a coruer of the veil which so 
often conceals from me the future. Tt 
will perhaps be for the last time, but I 
ought to attempt it to-day; for } have 
faith that with you all will not be lost in 
the golden visions of poetry.” 

Then Trismegistus entered into a kind 


of divine transport; his eyes shone like | 


stars, and his voice bowed us like a hur- 
ticane. During more than four hours he 
spoke, and his speech was beautiful and 


gious, political, and artistic work of all 
the ages, he composed the most magnifi- 
cent poem that can be conceived. He in- 
terpreted all the religions of the past, all 
the mysteries of the temples, of the 
poems and of the legislations; alt the 
efforts, all tbe tendencies, all the labors 
of anterior humanity. In those things 
which had always seemed to os dead or 
condemned, he discovered the elements of 
life, and, from the darkness of the very 
fables, he made to shine the lightnings of 
truth. He explained the ancient myths ; 
he established in hie lucid and ingenious 
demonstration, all the bonds, al) the 
points of contact of the religions among 
themselves. He showed us the true re- 
quirements of humanity, more or less un- 
derstood by the legislators, more or less 
realized by the people. He reconstructed 
before our eyes the unity of life in hu- 
manity, the unity of doctrine in religion ; 
and from all the materials scattered in the 
old and new world, he formed the bases 
of hia future world. At last he caused 
to disappear the doubts of continuity 
which had so long stopped us in our 
studies. He filled up the abyases of his- 
tory which had so terrified us. He un- 
rolled in a single infinite spiral the my- 
riads of consecrated bandages which en- 
veloped the mummy of science. And 
when we had received with the quickness 
of the flash what be showed to us with 
the rapidity of lightning ; when we had 
seized the aggregate of his vision, and 
the past, father of the present, stood be- 
fore us like the luminous man of the 
Apocalypse, he siopped and said to os 
with a smile; ‘‘ Now you comprehend 
the past and the present; is there any 
necessity for me to show to you the fu- 
ture? Does not the holy spirit shine be- 
fore your eyes? Do yon not see that all 
which man has dreamed and desired of 
sublime is possible and cerisin in the fu- 
ture, for the simple reason that truth is 
elernal and absolute, in spite of the weak- 
ness of our organs to conceive and pos- 
sess it? And yet we all possess it by 


pure as a sacred hymn; from the reli- hope and by desire: it lives in us, it ex- 
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ists from al! time in humanity in the state | 
of germ awaiting the snpreme fecunda- 
tion. I tell you in truth, we gravitate 
towards the ideal, and this gravitation is: 
infinite as the ideal itself.” 

He spoke again; and his poem of the 
future was as magnificent as that of the’ 
past. I will not try to translate it for 
You here: I should spoil it, and one 
must be one’s self uffder the influence of 
inspiration in order to transmit what in- 
spiration has uttered. I shall perhaps | 
require two or three years of meditation 
to write worthily, what Trismegistus told 
us in two or three hours. The work of 
the life of Socrates was the work of the, 
life of Plato, and that of Jesus has been 
that of seventeen centuries. You see 
that I, anfortunate and unworthy, must! 
shudder at the idea of my task. Still I 
do not give it up. The master does not: 
embarrass himself with this transcribing, 
such as I wish to make it. A man of 
action, he has already drawn up a code 
which contains, from his point of view, 
the whole doctrine of Trismegistus, with 
as much clearness and precision as if he 
had himself studied and examined it all 
his life. He has assimilated, as by an 
electric contact, all the intelligence, all 
the soul of the philosopher. He possess- 
es it; he is master of it; he will make} 
use of it as a politician; he will be the 
living and immediate translation, instead ' 
of the tardy and dead letter which I pro- 
pose. And before I have accomplished 
my work, he will have transmitted the 
doctrine to his school. Yes, perhaps! 
before two years, the strange and myste- 
rious words which have been uttered in 
this mountain will have cast their roots 
among numerous adepts; and we shall 
see that vast eubterranean world of secret : 
gocielies, which now moves in darkness, 
unite under a single doctrine, receive a 
new legislation and recover its action by 
being initiated into the word of life. We 
bring to you this so desired monument, ! 
which confirms the foresight of Sparta- 
cus, which sanctions the truths already 
attained by him, and which enlarges his 
horizou with all the strength of an in-: 
spired faith. While Trismegistus spoke, 
and f listened greedily, fearing to lose a 
sound of those words which produced on 
me the effect of a sacred hymn, Spartacus, ! 
master of himself in bis exaltation, his 
eye on fire but his hand firm, and his; 
mind still more open than his ear, was 
rapidly tracing upon his tablets signs and 
figures, as if the metaphysical conception 
of this doctrine had been presented to 
him under the forms of geometry. 
When, that very evening, he recurred to! 
those strange nutes, which had no mean- ; 


ductions of the poetical Jogic of the phi- 
Josopher. All was simplified and summed 
up, as if by magic, in that mysterious 
alembic of our master's practical under- 
standing.” 

Still he was not yet satisfied. Trisme- 
gistus seemed abandoned by his inspira- 
tion. His eyes lost their brightness, his 
body secmed to sink, and the Zingara 
made a sign to us not to interrogate him 
any further. Yet, ardent in the pursuit 
of truth, Spartacus did not listen to her, 
but pressed the poet with imperious 
questions, 

“ You have depicted to me the king- 
dom of God upon the earthsé said he to 
him shaking his chilled hand ; * but Je- 
sus has said: ‘ My kingdom is not yet of 
this time;’ for seventeen centuries hu- 
manity awaits in vaio the realization of 
his promises. J] have not been raised to 
the sume height as yeurself in the con- 
templation of eternity. Time presente to 
you, as to God himself, the spectacle or 
the idea of a permanent activity, all the 
phases of which reply at all times to 
your exalted feeling. As to myself, I 
live nearer to the earth; I count centu- 
ries and years. I wish to read in my 
own life. Tell me, prophet, what I have 
to do in this phase in which you see me, 
what your words have effected in me, 
and what they will effect in the age 
which commences. I do not wish to 
have passed through it in vain.” 

“ What matters it to you that whieh I 
know?” replied the poet; ‘no one lives 
in vain; nothing is lost. No one of us 
is useless. Let me turn my eyes from 
that detail which saddens the heart and 
contracts the mind. I am overpowercd 
with fatigue at having thought of it a 
moment.” 

‘« Revealer, you have no right to yield 
to exhaustion,” resumed Spartacus with 
energy, endeavoring to communicate the 
fire of his glance to the vague and already 
dreamy eye uf the poet. ‘If you turn 
away your sight from the spectacle of 
human misery, you are not the real man, 
the complete man of whom an ancient 
said: ‘ Homo sum, et nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” No; you do pot love 
men. You are not their brother, if you 
are not interested in the evils which they 
suffer at every hour of eternity, and if 
you do not seek the remedy in the speedy 
application of your ideal. O unhappy 
artist, who does not feel a devouring fire 
consume him in this terrible and delight- 
ful search!” 

“ What then do you ask of me?” re- 
tirned the poet, moved and almost irrita- 


*It is known that Weishaupt, eminently an 
organizer, used material signs to sum up his 


ing in my eyes, I was surprised to SES ` system, and that he eent to his disciples his 


him use thein to write dawn and put in 


whole theory represented by circles and lines 


order, with incredible precision, the de- jon a small square of paper. 


ted in his turn. ‘* Have you then the 
pride to think yourself the sole workman, 
and do you believe that I attribute to my- 
self the honor of being the only inspirer? 
I am not a diviner; I despise false proph- 
ets, and have for a long time contended 
against them. My predictions are rea- 
soninga; my visions are perceptions elc- 
vated to their highest power. The poet 
is quite other than the sorcerer. Ile 
dreams with certainty, while the other 
invents at random. I believe in your 
action, because I feel the contact of your 
power; I believe in the sublimity of my 
dreams, because | feel myself capable of 
producing them, and because humanity is 
great enough and generous enough to 
realize a hundred-fold and in mass, what- 
ever one of its members has been able tu 
conceive alone.” 

Well,” said Spartacus, ‘it is the 
destiny of that humanity which also stirs 
in my bosom, and which I bear in me 
with more anxiety and perhaps more love 
than yourself. An enchanting dream 
veils from you its sufferings, and I touch 
them shuddering at every hour of my 
life. I thirst to appease them, and, like 
a physician at the bedside of an expiring 
friend, I would rather kill him by impru- 
dence than let him die without assistance. 
You see, I am a dangerous man, a mon- 
ster perhaps, if you do not make of mea 
saint. Tremble for the dying man, if 
you do not put the remedy into the hands 
of the enthusiast. Humanity dreams, 
sings and prays in you; in me it suffers, 
cries and laments. You have opened to 
me your future; but your future is far 
off, whatever you may say, and it will 
cost me much sweat to extract some drops 
of your dictamen for the wounds which 
are now bleeding. Whole generations 
languish and perish without light and 
without action. I incarnate suffering 
humanity ; I, the cry of distress and the 
desire of salvation ; I wish to know if my 
action will be fatal or beneficent. You 
have not so turned your eyes from the 
evil as not to know that it exists. 
Whither must we run first? What must 
be done to-morrow? Is it by gentleness, 
is it by violence that we must combat the 
enemies of good? Remember your dear 
Taborites; they saw asea of blood and 
of tears to be crossed before entering the 
terrestrial paradise. I do net take you 
for a diviner, but through your symbols Í 
‘see a powerful logic, and a magnificent 
clearness: if you can predict with cer- 
tainty the most distant future, you cap 
more surcly pierce the veiled horizon 
which limits the extent of my sight.” 

The poet appeared to be the victim of 
intense suffering. The sweat ran from 
‘his brow. He looked at Spartacus by 
turns with terror and with enthusiasm; a 
terrible strife oppressed him, His wife, 
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horrified, encircled him with her arms, 
and addressed mute reproaches to our 


master, by looks in which was depicted, | 


nevertheless, a respectful fear. Never 
have I felt more strongly the power of 
Spartacus than at this moment, when he 
overpowered, with all his fanatic will of 
uprightness and of truth, the tortures of 
this prophet contending with inspiration, 
the sorrow of that suppliant woman, the 
terror of their children and the reproach- 
es of his own heart. I was myself trem- 
bling ; I considered him cruel. 1 feared 
to see the beautiful soul of the poet 
broken in a last effort, and the tears 
which shone in Consuclo’s eyes fell bit- 
ter and burning upon my heart. Sudden- 
ly Trismegistus rose, and, repelling both 
Spartacus and the Zingara, motioning to 
his children to remove, he appeared to 
us transfigured. His glance seemed to 
read in an invisible buok, vast as the 
world, written in characters of light upon 
the vault of heaven. 
He cried: 


“ Am I not man? Why should I not 


say what human nature demands, and! 


what it will consequently realize? Yes, 
Iam man; therefore I can say what man 
wishes, and what he will effect. He 


who sees the cloud gather can prodict the | 


lightning and the hurricane. I know 
what is in my bosom, and what will is- 
sue froin it, J] am man, and ain in con- 
nection with the humanity of my time. 
I have seen Europe, and I am acquainted 
with the storms which growl in her 
bosom. Friends, my dreams are not 
dreams: I swear it by human nature! 
Those dreams are dreams only in com- 
parison with the present form of the 
world. But which has the initiative, 
spirit or matier? The gospel says: ghe 
Spirit Woweth where it listeth. The spirit 
will blow and will change the face of the 
world. It is suid in Genesis that the 
Spirit blew upon the waters when all was 
chavs and darkness. Now, creatiun is 
eternal. Let us create then; that is to 
say, let us obey the breath of the Spirit. 
I see the darkness and the chaos! Why 
should .we reinain in darkness? Vent, 
Creatur Spiritus!” 

Ho interrupted himself, and resumed 
thus: 

“Is it Louis XV. who can strive 
agaiost you, Spartacus ! — Frederick, the 
disciple of Voltaire, is not so powerful as 
his master.— And if I should compare 
Maria Theresa to my Consuelo. But 
what blasphemy ! ” 

He interrupted himself again ; 

“ Come, Zdeoko! You, my son, you 
the desceudaat of the Podiebrads, and 


who bear the name of aslave, prepare’ 


yourself to sustain us. You are the new 
man: which side will you take? 
you be with your father aud mother, or 


Will: 


with the tyrants of the world? In you is 
the strength, new generation: will you 
confirm slavery or liberty? Son of Con- 
suelo, son of the gipsy woman, godson 
of the slave, I hope that you will be with 
the gipsy woman and with the slave. 
Otherwise, I, born of kings, I renounce 
you.” 

He added : i 

** He who should dare to say that the 
divine essence, which is beauty, good- 
hess, power, will not be realized upon 
the earth, that man is Satan.” 

He added moreover : 

+ He who should dare to say that the 
human essence, created in the image of 
God, as says the Bible, and which is 
sensation, sentiment, knowledge, will not 
be realized upon the earth, that man is 
Cain.” 

He remained some time mute, and re- 
sumed thus : 

“Your strong will, Spartacus, has 
produeed the effect of an incantation. 
How weak are those kings upon their 


thrones. They Yhiuk themselves power- 
ful because all bend before them. They 
do not see that which threatens. Ah! 


you have cast down the nobles and their 
armed men, the bishops and their clergy, 
and you think yourselves very strong ! 
But that which you have cast down was 
your strength ; it is not your mistresses, 
your courtiers and your abbés who will 
defend you, poor monarchs, vain phan- 
toms. Hasten to France, Spartacus ; 
France will soon destroy. She has need 
of you. Hasten, I tell you, hasten, if 
you wish to take part in the work. 
France is the predestined among the na- 
tions. Unite yourself, my son, to the 
elders of the human race. I hear re- 
sound in France these words of Isaiah: 
‘ Arise, be enlightened; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Eternal is 
descended upon thee, and the nations will 
come to thy light.’ The Taborites sang 
that of Tabor: at this day, ‘labour is 
France.” 

He was silent for some time. His 
face had become radiant with happi- 
ness. 

“Iam happy,” he cried; “glory to 
God! glory to God in the heavens, as 
says the gospel, and peace upou earth to 
men of good will! [tis the angels who 
sing that; I feel like the angels, and 1 
would sing with then. What then has 
happened? I am still among you, my 
friends; I am still with thee, O my Eve, 
O my Consuelo! these are my chil- 
dren, the souls of my soul. But we are 
uo longer in the mountains of Bohemia, 
upon the ruins of the chateau of my 
fathers. Tt seems to me that I breathe 
light and that I enjoy eternity. Who 
then of you said, just now: O how beau- 
tiful is life, how beautiful is nature, how 


| 
i 
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beautiful is humanity! But he added: 
the tyrants have spoiled all that. Ty- 
rants! there are none any longer. Man 
is equal to man. Human nature is com- 
prehended, recognized, sanctified. Man 
is free, equal and hrother. There is no 
longer any other definition of man. No 
more masters, no more slaves. Do you 
hear that cry: Long live the republic? 
Do you hear that numberless crowd 
which proclaims liberty, fraternity, eyual- 
tty? Ah! that is the formula which, 
in our mysteries, was uttered in a low 
voice, and which only the adepts of the 
higher grades communicated to each 
other. Then there is no imore room for 
the secret. The sacraments are for all 
the world! The cup to all the world! 
as said our fathers the Huasites.”’ 

But suddenly, alas! he began to weep 
hot tears: 

“I knew well that the doctrine was 
not sufficiently advanced! There were 
not men enough who carried it in their 
heart, or comprehended it in their mind! 
What horror!” continued he. ‘ War 
every where! and such a war!” 

He wept a long while. We knew not 
what visions pressed before his eyes. It 
seemed to us that he again saw the war 
of the Hussites. All his faculties ap- 
peared troubled ; his sou! was like that of 
the Christ upon Calvary. 

I suffered a great deal at seeing him 
suffer so much ; Spartacus was firm as a 
man who consults oracles. 

“ Lord! Lord!” cried the prophet, 
after having long wept and groaned, 
“have pity upon us! We are in thy 
hands; do with us according to thy 
wili!” 

As he pronounced these last words, 
Trismegistus extended his hands to seek 
those of his wife and son, as if he wero 
instantancously deprived of sight. The 
little girls caine, quite frightened, to 
press against his heart, und they all re- 
mained intertwined in the deepest silence. 
The features of the Zingara expressed 
terror, and young Zdenko interrogated 
with affright the Jocks of his mother, 
Spartacus did not see them. Was the 
vision of the poet still hefore his eyes? 
At last he approached the group, and the 
Zingara made to him a sign not to arouse 
her husband. His eyrs were opened 
and fixed before him, whether he was 
sleeping after the manner of the somna- 
bulists, or saw slowly effaced on the 
horizon the dreams which had agitated 
him. After a quarter of an hour, he 
breathed deeply, his eyes became ani- 
mated, and he drew to his bosam his 
wife and his son, whom he kept there 
loug embraced. Then he ruse and made 
a sign that he desired to resume his jour- 
ney. 

* The sun is very hot for you at this 
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hour,” said Consuelo to him; “do you! 
not prefer to take the siesta under these: 
trees ? ” 

“ The sun is good,” replied he, with 
an ingenuous smile, ‘ and if you do not 
fear it more than usual, it will do me 
great gvod.” Each resumed his burden, 
the father the travelling-bag, the young | 
man the instruments, and the mother the 
hands of her daughters. 

“ You have made me suffer,” said she 
to Spartacus ; ‘* but I know that we must 
suffer for the truth.” 

** Do you not fear that this crisis may 
have evil consequences?” asked I of her 
with emotion. ‘ Let me follow you 
still further, I may be useful to you.” 

“ Be blessed for your charity,” re- 
turned she, ‘but do not follow us. I 
fear nothing for Aim but a little melan- 
choly during a few hours. But there 
was in this place a danger, a horrible re- 
collection, from which you have pre- 
served him by busying him with other 
thoughts. He wished to come here, and, 
thanks to you, he has not even recog- 
nized the place. I therefore bless you in 
every manner, and wish for you the op- 
portunity and the means of serving God 
with all your power.” 

I retained the children to caress them, 
and to prolong the moments which fled ; 
but their mother took them from me and 
I felt as if abandoned by all when she 
bade me farewell for the last time. 

Trismegistus did not bid us farewell ; 
he secmed to have forgotten us. His 
wife implored us not to distract him. 
He descended the hill with a firm step. 
His face was calm, and with a kind of 
happy gayety he assisted his beloved 
daughter to leap over the thickets and the 
rocks. 

The handsome Zdenko walked behind 
him with his mother and his younger sis- 
ter. We followed them for a long while 
with our eyes upon the road sanded with 
gold, the road without master of the for- 
est. Atlast they were lost behind the 
firs; and at the moment when she was} 
about to disappear the last, we saw the 
Zingara raise her little Wenecslawa and 
place her upon ber strong shoulder. 
Then she hastened to rejoin her dear 
caravan, alert as a true daughter of Bo- 
hemia, poetical as the good goddess of 
poverty. ` 


And we also, we are on the road, we 
walk forward! Life is a journey which 
has life for its end, and not death, as is 
said in a material and gross sense. We 
consoled as well as we could the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet, and left old Zdenko 
awaiting his éo-merrow. We joined our 
brothers at Pilsen, whence I have written 
to you this recital, and we are about to 
depart on other quests. And do you 


also, friend, hold yourself ready for the 
journey without rest, for the action with- 
out fainting: we go to triumph or to 
martyrdom ! * 

FINIS. 


The ‘Home Journal’? publishes a 
‘number of Valentines which were read in 
a literary circle in New York; among 
them ia the following: 


TO HORACE GREFLEY. 


“ Enthusiast,” “ Dreamer,” — such the names 
Thine age bestows on thee, 
For that great nature, going forth 
In world-wide sympathy ; 
For the vicion clear, the spirit brave, 
The honest heart and warm, 
And the voice which swells the battle-cry 
Of Freedom and Reform! 


Yet for thy fearless manliness, 
When weak time-servers throng — 
Thy chivalrous defence of right, 
Thy bold rebuke of wrong — 
And for the flame of liberty, 
Heaven-kindled in thy breast, 
Which thou hast fed like sacred fire — 
A blessing on thee rest! 


They say thy spirit knoweth not 
Its time of calm and sleeping, 
That ever are its restless thoughts 

Like wild waves’onward leaping. 
Then may its flashing waters 
Be tranquil never more, 
They are “ troubled” by an angel, 
Like the sacred pool of yore. 


Doveras Jerroup. But Jerrold’s 
** Weekly Paper” is the Leviathan among 
the fishes floundering in the great sea of 
modern thought. On the twenty-third of 
this month, he enlarges it to thirty-two 
pages folio, one-third beyond the original 
size, and the utmost limit permitted by the 
stamp laws. The price remains at six- 
pence as before, and he makes the addi- 
tion in consequence of the favor of the 
public, as his New Year’s offering to the 
people. Let every good man rejoice that 
Douglas Jerrold has found a public anx- 
ious for his thought, and finally devoted 
himself to them and social reform. So- 
cial, because every modified statute, and 
creed, and custom, is but a step in the so- 
cial advancement of mankind. Who bet- 
tor than Jerrold to enter the Augean sta- 
ble, or the Sysiphian field? A man of 
the people — grown up from humble ori- 
gin, and sympathizing with all that is 
beautiful and true in humanity. Heaven 
shield the ‘* Hugh McNeils”’ from the 
plenitude of his mighty ire — the Ecclesi- 
astics who defile their purple and fine lin- 
en, from his ‘* Church Mouse ’* — Corpo- 
rations and corruptions, from his ‘ Gog 
and Magog,’’ and all pestilent men and 
women from ‘t Mr. Nutts in the Barber’s 
Chair!” Jerrold has, to my mind, the 
most enviable reputation of all the labor- 
ers of the London Press. His character 
is unspotted, his heart big, warm and pure, 
and his soul eloquent against wrong. No 
matter how high the quarter, he draws 


* Martinowiez, to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed, a distinguished savant and enthusiastic 
illumine, was beheaded at Buda in 1795, with 
severa) Hungarian lords, his accomplices in a 
conspiracy. 


‘ sudden and bold lines between beauty and 
the beast ; Christ and the Princes of this 
world. He strips off the tinsel from dev- 
ils, who by antiquation (permit the phrase) 
have become saints or idols. 

Jerrold is a powerful writer, and a va- 
ried one. He does a giant task, and 
earns his wreath by real sweat of the 
brow. He is at home with Church, State, 
‘and general society alike. Those who 
| have seen him for a moment only, could 
not believe that in such an /Esopic speci- 
men lurked so many brave and beautiful 
thoughts. With his round shoulders, 
‘stooping gait, gray hairs and tremulous 
pace, he looks fitter for the mendicant 
than the prince; but when his deep eye 
twinkles, and his high brow is uncovered, 
there is no mistaking the man. I said he 
wrought a giant task — look at the quan- 
tity and quality of matter in his ‘* Week- 
ly Paper’’—his “ Monthly,” and his 
“ Shilling Magazine,” to say nothing of 
his labors upon Punch, and in other quar- 
ters. With the splendid story of “ St. 
Giles and St. James *'— the ‘* Hedge- 
hog Letters ’*—the ‘* Barber’s Chair ” 
Epistles — ‘* Gog and Magog’s ” disser- 
tations, and those inimitable nibblings of 
his “ Church Mouse,” beside some half 
dozen plays all in progress at once, with 
a public crammed to satiety almost with 
wit and novelty, demanding that these 
shall not flag from the high mark he has 
set — and you will not wonder that his 
head is grey at forty. Every thing he ut- 
ters, too, is kind as wel] as thoughtful.— 
Tribune. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 
AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS- 


TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
(Continued from p. 195.) 

The doctrine of Jesus, aiming chiefly to 
establish peace and prosperity amongst 
men by spreading the ideas of justice, of 
charity, of devotion to humanity, which 
alone could conduct the human mind to 
the ultimate realization of that great 
thought, founded a religious faith, which, 
far from opposing the genius of hamanity, 
its attractions and its native tendencies, 
was in the most perfect harmony with 
them. Far from seeking to debase man 
to humble his reason, to demand its sac- 
rifice, and thus to break the unity of life 
in its two highest manifeststions, affec- 
tion and intelligence, the faith of Jesus 
raised man, purified his heart, exalted his 
mind, favored the growth of Humanity in 
all its powers, and married itself to the 
highest reason of which it was the living 
word, Yes, reason and faith fully agreed 
in the doctrine of Christ, in his religion; 
nothing was more rational than his teach- 
ing, nothing required so smal} a sacrifice 
of reason to faith. Has it been thus 
with the different religions doctrines 
which have been after him constituted 
in his name, and which have formed and 
| still form the divided branches of Chris- 


tianity ? 
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Such was, io its purity, its simplicity, | 
and its grandeur, the thought of Christ, 
and his doctrine. It was the faith of the 
world’s redemption, the faith of Human- 
ity’s salvation. This thought was too 
broad for its times and too strong for the 
intellects which received it; for hardly, 
alas, had Christ paid with bis life for 
his love to humanity, when the good 
sense of his doctrine was obscured by 
ignorance and subtlety, and the high and 
complete view of the redemption of uni- 
versal humanity by the universal incarna- 
tion of love in Humanity, abandoned for 
some narrow and mystica] doctrine of a 
redemption purely individual through the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ. Ah, Jesns 
Christ had never said that he came to 
ransom the individual by Ais sufferings, 
he had said that he came to ransom the 
world by his doctrine. He had never giv- 
en as the condition of redemption that the 
earth should load itself with one crime 
more in causing him to die; he had said 
that this condition lay in the execution, by 
all the members of Humanity, of the great 
command *‘ love ye one another,” to the 
sanction of which he sacrificed his life. 

We must here forbear to dwell upon 
the canses of that change which so soon 
denaturalized frue Christianity, that to 
find it pure in the gospels, we must al- 
ready consider the state of mind of the 
writers, and the inferiority of their point 
of view to that of their master. 

The characteristic trait of this inferior- 
ity is generally found in the substitution 
of mysticism for good sense ; hallucinations 
and subtleties for the elevated, calm and 
simple reason of the primitive doctrine. 

It was soon declared that the promise 
was accomplished, that the redemption 
had taken place through the saerifice of 
Jesos; and since disorder and evil con- 
tinued still to desolate the earth, this 
redemption must then be taken in the 
narrow and mystical sense, of a salvation 
purely individual and spiritual concerning 
the other world, to the exclusion of this 
one whose rule had devolved upon Satan. 
Matter and Spirit were arrayed in a hos- 
tile duality, the oriental dogmas were 
re-embodied in definite formulas, and the 
doctrine of the two principles, the Per- 
sian mythology and the Platonic theory 
which was derived from it, infected the 
doctrine of Christ and darkened its pure 
and clear- waters. Contempt of the 
world became the foundation of the re- 
ligious law ; suffering was made a virtue, 
proclaimed as being essentially pleasing 
to God; and human nature was con- 
demned iu the greater number of those 
attractions which have been given it by 
God to work out its terrestrial destiny. 
Thus was the bond of the temporal with 
the spiritual broken, the social and reli- 


gious anity, established in the law of Mo- 


t 


ses and resulting from the thought of 
Jesus, destroyed. Thus was the chain 
of the tradition sundered, and the Doctrine 
made the enemy of Humanity’s develop- 
ment; confounded with strange notions, 
which were older than Moses, it led to 
the great heresy and the great inconsist- 
ency which have unhappily prevailed 
among all Christian sccts. 

All the churches have, in fact, broken 
the primitive or Mosaie traditions, sub- 
mitted to the voke of strange doctrines, 
and borne contradiction within their sanc- 
tuaries; for all have condemned, in the 
name of God, the idea of happiness on 
the earth, at the same time that the real 
thought of Jesus, germing within them, 
guided humanity to realize the conditions 
of its happiness and its terrestrial salva- 
tion, (as well as that of ulterior lives,) 
by realizing and universalizing on the 
earth, the conditions of justice and of 
Love. Strange! Christian Priests taught 
and still teach, Ist. That we must love 
suffering in itself, and beware of seeking 
happiness on the Earth, and, 2d. That 
Christianity is the only religion which can 
establish and secure peace, prosperity, 
and the well-being of the nations. 

Thus two contrary forces, two diver- 
gent thoughts, two incompatible tenden- 
cies lay in the Christianity of the 
past; the real work of Christ, who de- 
veloped the tradition and urged Humanity 
into the plain path of its Redemption, and 
the heretical work of Christian theolo- 
gians who broke the tradition, condemned 
human nature, and those relations with the 
world which are grounded in man’s ma- 
terial structure, as the industry, art and 
science developed by his sensations, and 
the gratification of his wants through 
the resources of nature in her various 
kingdoms. Man was forbidden to march 
to their conquest. 

The history of human progress and 
the development of human power during 
these eighteen hundred years, and espe- 
cially during the three last, is the history 
of the struggle of Humanity, according 
with the principle of Jesus, against the 
obstructions imposed by that dogma which 
we must call the Christian, since it has 
been the doctrinal foundation of the 
Christianity of the Past, though it be the. 
very denial of pure Christianity, of the 
doctrine of Jesus ; a doctrine essentially 
genial to the development of Humanity. 
The Christianity of history having sub- 
mitted to a strange heretical principle 
which was directly opposed to the genius 
of Humanity and to the impulses whicb 
urge it to the throne of the world, and 
still being unable to deny Moses and 
Jesus, not only imposed upon itself a 
perpetual doctrinal contradiction, but en- 
genders also a monstroug practical con- 
tradiction which could not fail to under- 


mine the authority of the Church. For 
how could the people remain always re- 
spectful spectators of the contradiction 
between the acts of the Church, of its tem- 
poral invasions, ofits luxury, of its riches, 
of its practical cupidity, and of its words, 
its theoretical anathemas against the 
goods of the world? The Church having 
accepted a principle contrary to human 
nature, could not avoid, whilst itself 
served by men, to protest by its acts 
against its principle. In sound logic, the 
Bishop, to be legitimately the spiritual 
chief of his diocese, ought to be the poor- 
est man in it, and the Pope should be 
seandalized if in all Christendom there 
be found a man more destitute and hum- 
ble than himsclf.* There has then al- 
ways prevailed in the Church a flagrant 
discrepancy between acts and principles, 
to such an extent that the supreme Pon- 
tiffs of the religion which condemned the 
vile goods of this world, have showa 
themselves so greedy of their acquisition 
as openly to barter for them the goods of 
the other world. This contradiction was 
a permanent scandal which could not fait 
morally to weaken the Church and to 
prepare its downfall.t 

The religious heresy which we signal- 
ize, produced then two great contradic- 
tions in the Church and in the doctrine. 


* Some months after my first communion, the 
bishop of our diocese made a tour to administer 
to his fold the sacrament of confirmation. He 
came to our town with a train, lacqueys, an 
equipage. It was a novel spectacle. Next day 
he officiated and preached us a splendid sermon 
on the contempt of the goods of the world and 
the necessity of loving poverty, humility and 
sufferings, in order to gain heaven. Despite my 
fervor, the contradiction between the sermon 
and the train of the prelate, scandalized me, 
and caused reflections which did not greatly 
predispose mc for recciving the sacred unction, 
These reflections of a child of ten, are those 
which the people have made, and they have 
done more to undermine the authority of the 
church in the popular mind, than the theoretical 
discussions of philosophers of which the charch 
has so bitterly complained. 

t It is now generally belicved that Rome no 
longer trades in indulgences, or at least that 
this game is quite broken up in France, It isa 
great mistake, Lately a person in high place 
talking familiarly on this subject at the Vatican 
with a Cardinal of the Court of Rome, said to 
him, “ However, Monseigneur, if you still issue 
indulgences, this commerce at the present time 
can be of no great consequence, especially in 
France.” “Undeceive yourself,” replied the 
Cardinal, smiling. “ Your France yet gives us 
more than a million a year for indulgences ; and 
you could not believe,” added he, “ the number 
of family revelations and of unknown crimes to 
which this sum corresponds.” I bear witness 
to this answer, which happily allows us to think 
that if Rome still raises profits on ber indul- 
gences, she at leit exacts the confession and 
repentance of the crimes which she absolves, 
and no longer grants spiritual impunity for sins - 
and crimes yet to be committed. There has 
then been progress made. 
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lst. Fundamental contradiction of the 
principles with each other. 

2d. Scandalous contradiction between 
acts and words. 

And the capital contradiction, of a 
doctrine at war with human nature, with 
the tendencies of Humanity and its ge- 
nius, so that the religion founded upon 
this heresy closed against man the road } 
of progress which it ought to have apen- 
ed to him. Our aim is not here to blame 
what has been done. We must consider 
the times and circumstances, and we can- 
not deny that there have been great minds 
and great hearts among those who have 
most zealously embroiled human intellect 
in these errors. But these errors have 
not the less involved deplorable results. 
If Christianity had been a pure, logical, 
broad and comprehensive growth from 
the doctrine of Jesus, the human mind, 
descending the majestic course of an im- 
posing tradition whose source remounted 
to the origin of the world, might, un- 
der the combined power of reason and 
faith have advanced under full sail to- 
wards the promised redemption, towards 
its destiny of glory and of Harmony. 
But in mixing with itself a contradictory 
principle, and a dogma opposed to the 
gening of man and to his development, 
the doctrine paralyzed instead of awaken- 
ing human intellect, misled, in place of 
guiding it, and introduced into its own 
blood a fatal leaven of corruption. Thus 
it is easy to sco how this fatal principle 
whose danger the church itself could nev- 
er see, prepared the suceess of Protes- 
tantism and of the modern Philosophy, 
In the contradiction between acts and 
professions, Luther and his partizans 
found a fair entrance for the lever of! 
Protestantism which crumbled such 
large stones out of the Chureh. Protes- 
tantism nnhappily was a work of revolt, | 
a work without sight of a positive future, 
and not comprehensive. In its reaction 
against the worldly pomps and the scan- 
dalously illogical luxury of Rome, Pro- 
testantism established a naked, cold, color- 
less worship, founded an abstract fanati- 
cism, and pleased itself in a Puritan strait- 
ness and narrowness, which darkened 
with’ all its pride and hatred against 
Rome, the sad, sombro, lugubrious dog- 
ma of the world’s curse. 

Protestantism has doubtless aided rea- 
son to freo itself from the old authority 
by a rovolt unhappily become necessary ; i 
but considered in itself and dogmatically, ; 
it is very certain that it has been only a 
work of dissolution and of strongly retro- 


-of Peace, and of the union of men with 


i which all religious men must strive, is 


grade tendency. * Philosophy has also 


* Inasinuch as it carried out farther that di- | 
vorce of Spirit from Matter whose at-one-ment 
was taught by Christ, and gave over more ab- | 
sulutely to evil the kingdom of this world and , 


of the aensca, which Christ in his mediation be- 


been in its turn a work of dissolution, but 
of an ultrograde or progressive tendency. 

Philosophy, without seeing the future 
clearly, without religiously affirming to 
man that he is made for a determined 
destiny, for a pre-established harmony, 
without bringing him a new doctrine, 
without giving him full and strong faith 
that God calls him to take in hand the 
government of the world in order to 
universalize there Peace, Order, Attrac- 
tive Industry and Happiness; phi- 
losophy has raised the condemnation 
which false Christianity had cast upon 
the world. It has grown proud upon the! 
conquests of man, it has urged him in 
the paths of science and of the arts, it has 
applauded the developments of his power, 
excited his strength, emancipated his rea- 
son, glorified and kindled his genius. 

It is clear that the movement of the 
madern philosophical spirit, as we look | 
down upon it from a higher point, is a 
reaction of the genius of Humanity, not 
against the Christianity of Jesus, but 
against the heretical and anti-human doc- 
trines of his successors. And in truth, 
with what can the Church reproach this 
spirit? for returning eighteen hundred : 
years to find again the pure doctrine of, 
Jesus, or for preserving in Christianity 
what Jesus had given it, whilst reject- 
ing the impure alloy of fatal or absurd 
dogmas which for eighteen hundred, 
years have tarnished the lustre of the 
Master's imperishable thought? Who in 
our age have preached against true 
Christianity, against the principles of 
Christ, against the doctrine of Peace, 
Love and Union of the human family 
which he has brought upon the earth, 
which he told us was all the law and the 
prophets, and for which he died upon the 
cross? None!—The doctrine of true 
essential Christianity, of the excellence 


each other and with God, is to day spread 
among all civilized nations, and will one 
day be recognized by all yet groping in 
the darkness of Savageism and Barbar- 
ism. But what does not exist to-day, 
what never has existed, and the object for 


the application of the idea, the realiza- 
tion of the aim, the establishment of 
practical Christianity. 

In theory, in profession of faith, doubt- 
less our society is Christian, since it re- 
cognizes and accepts the excellence of the 
doctrine of Jesus. 

In practice it is far otherwise, the idea 
of Christ reigns in the world of ideas. 
It has penetrated minds, and philosophy 
has contributed to this result; but this: 
idea of Christ governs no social relatione, 


tween Spirit and Matter came to redeem and 
consecrate, by incarnating in its practical rela- 
tions, the principle of Love. 


1 


and is not in the slightest degree incar- 
nated in facts: our society honora it but 
does not obey it. Nothing is less aston- 
ishing than that it should be thus, since 
up to our own times, Christian Catholics, 
and Christian philosophers themselves, 
have known no other tendencies to practi- 
cal Christianity than simple moral exhor- 
tations addressed to the individual; ex- 
hortations, whose impotence is proved by 
the experience of ages, and which should 
they inundate the world fur thonsands of 
years to come, would have no ‘more prac- 
tical effect than they have had hitherto, 
so long as the socral form shall continue 
to put the infcrests and passions of men at 
war with each other. Jt is irrational, it is 
mere folly, to remain always in the unin- 
telligent routine of this barren moraliza- 
tion of the individual ; to address always 
and only the individual, as if the social 
circumstances which pervert the individ- 
ual, which give a false direction to his 
passions, and whence the whole evil 
arises, were absolutely nothing. Is there 
a stranger chimera, a more unreasonable 
Utopia, than to expect the good of uni- 
versalizing individual virtue in social cir- 
cumstances whose nature is to stifle 
virtue and to generate crime, where vice 
has always been the rule‘and virtue the 
exception, where virtnous men can scarce- 
ly manage to live together and to un- 
derstand each other? But, great God, 
the experience has now lasted a Jong 
time; and they are all absurd enough, 
these eternal moralizers, to have been 
pouring copiously their moral waters, for 
so many centuries, into tubs full of holes, 
without having been able to understand 
that the condition remaining the same, 
they would never be able to fillthem. If 
this manenvre were only ridiculous we 
might console ourselves, but we must 
observe that this futile Jabor has so long 
prevailed that it has taken away the very 
thought of useful labor: all efort being 
vainly employed to moralize and to re- 
moralize individuals in the hope of bring- 
ing them to good, we have not thought of 
attacking the evil at its origin, that is, in 
the social constitution which engenders it, 
which turns to evil the passions and 
innate faculties which another order of 
things would turn to good. Thus faith 
in the efficiency of the vain words of an 
impotent moralism, has deceived intelli- 
gence and prevented it from attending to 
its work. To realize the thought of love 
and of union, we must create social 
institutions; we have hitherto created 
only sermons. 

If we seek the cause of this fallacious 
direction of human intellect, we shall 
find it still in the fatal influence of the 
dogma of the contempt of the earth, and 
of the affairs of this world. 

How, in fact, under the action of this 
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degma, whose whole energy was em-; 
ployed to detach man from the earth, 
could he recognize that the arrangement 
and organization of the things of the 
earth was the capital question of the, 
reign of Harmony upon the earth, the 
absolute condition of the establishment of | 
gond, of the accomplishment of the law 
of Jesus? Jesus had indicated the aim, 
the religious union of the human fam- 
ily, —the task of human intelligence was 
to discover the social institutions capable 
of realizing this union, and now the dog- 
ma, teaching that we must abandon and 
despise all that concerns the earth, en- 
closed in the narrow circle of a vain 
individual morality this great thought of 
Christ, which could only bear fruit under 
the condition of leading intelligence to 
discover a true organization of the inte- 
rests of this world ! 

We have shown how the doctrine of 
Jesus, which should lead intelligence to 
state and to solve the problem of social 
destiny, has been struck barren by the 
adulteration of strange dogmas, whose 
influence, deceiving the mind, carried it 
away from the field of social inquiries, to 
plunge it in idle, selfish, barren, and 
mystical contemplations, or to cast it into 
impotent systems of individual moraliza- 
tion. We have shown how these dog- 
mas were, with all their authority over the 
mind of the people, opposed to the march 
of Humanity towards the conquest of its 
terrestrial destiny,—and how that mind, 
impelled by the instinct of its development, 
had little by little disentangled itself from 
the meshes of these dogmas, by throw- 
ing off the authority of the church 
which imposed them. As the church re- 
fused to raise the condemnation which it 
had cast upon the world, it was inevitable 
that the world must end by divorcing 
itself from the church. 

This divorce, accomplished in the ideas 
of modern society, has been registered 
by philosophy. Every candid and un- 
prejudiced man will attribute this separa- 
tion to the obstinacy of the church, in con- 
tinuing the obstruction, the dogmas intro- 
duced into Christianity after the time of 
Jesus; since the modern mind, in freeing 
itself from the church, has retained the 
principles promulgated by Jesus, and has 
propagated them with ardor, though up 
to our own day, it has not known how to 
realize the social transformation which 
could give them life, and incarnate them 
in humanity. 

Let us not fear to say it, this divorce 
of the church from the world, this revolt} 
against the authority whose vast net-work ' 
and imposing unity governed Europe, 
has been in itself a great evil; for if 
such an authority could have understood 


that its task was not only to withdraw! 
some souls from the grip of the devil, į 


but to conduct Humanity entire to its 
glorious destiny ; if it had known how to 
preserve its dominion over the mind of 
the people, ahways marching at their 
head; great evils, deplorable struggles 
and long delays might have been spared. 
Our age would not have undergone the 
tortures of scepticism, the cruel pangs of 
the combat between faith and reason, 
authority and intelligence, — the genius 
of revolutions would not have shaken the 
nations and laid waste the earth. Doubt- 
less we shall attain unity despite this 
intestine war of ideas, and these armed 
schisms of human intelligences; how 
much happier and more beautiful how- 
ever would it not have been, that Hn- 
manity, warned by the word which has 
resounded for eighteen centuries, and 
knowing through this word the aim of 
its attainment, should have marched di- 
rectly in close ranks, and rallied under 
the banner of a single and poteut author- 
ity for the conquest of its terrestrial des- 


tiny,* which is its legitimate and har-; 


monic dominion over the world. But the 
past is past, and only the futare remains 
to us. On, then, for the future! 

To be Continued. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF “LA PHALANGE” 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


OF PROPERTY, AND THE VARIOUS LE- 
GITIMATE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT. 


Attractions are proportional to Destinies. 
The Series distributes the Harmonies. 


THIRD SECTION. 
PROPERTY. 


I. 


We shall now apply the principles just 
explained to the question of Property. 

Man is the monarch of creation. To 
him the earth has been entrusted; the 
soil and ita riches are his property. In 
this great Unity, we have to seck Vari- 


General Principles. 


*The Genesis of Moses is all full of this 
idea. that the terrestrial destiny of man is the 
government of the earth. It is expressed in the 
most formal and conspicuous manner in the let 
chapter, where after having furnished the earth 
with its animal and vegetable creations, God 
makes man in his own image, and gives him 
authority over all the created kingdoms. Man, 
made in the image of the God who reigns in 
the heavens, and who governs the harmonics 
of worlds, can ouly fulfil his deatiny in reigning 
over the earth and presiding over the harmony 


‘of the things of this world, whose care is con- 


fided to him. Far from its being the will of God 
that man should neglect the earth and abandon 
the care of things entrusted to him, the will of 
God is that man, displaying his intelligent activ- 
ity, should establish and maintain in the domnin 
of his empire the laws of order and of harmony 
which God establishes and maintaina in the 
kingdom of the Heavens. 


t 


ety. When we consider this general 
term of property, the earth, it is evideut 
that we shall find nothing like individual 
appropriation. The entire globe is di- 
vided into empires, kingdoms, provinces, 
communes, which are distributed among 
races, nations, phalanxes or townships.. 
This first degree of distribution is in 
some sort the skeleton of property in hu- 
manity. 

Let us go down into the commune or 
township; there, we still admit that the 
immovable svil belongs to the Species 
represented by the Phalanx, which is a 
perpetual being. 

Upon this domain, cultivated in a uni- 
tary manner, it is man’s mission to de- 
velop life and riches; man incessantly 
appropriates to himself physical nature. 
And God has given him an immense at- 
traction for this function of appropriation, 
which is at once the recompense of labor, 
the incitement to a new activity and the 
source of creation: the means of enjoy- 
ing and the means of producing. Ap- 
propriation,— that is the whole industrial 
mwan. 

Treasures evermore increasing, then, 
are brought forth by the power and 
genius of man. It is in this movable 
mass that we have to seek Variety ; it is 
in this element of things produced, of 
fruits, values and immaterial riches, that 
we have to seek by what laws the indi- 
vidual acquires, what part returns to him 
in the general creation. 

Property has been defined: ‘* That 
which is proper to each one, that which 
belongs to one Zo the exclusion of others.” 
This definition is narruw ; we do not ac- 
cept it. We shall say in terms more 
general : ‘ Property is what belongs to 
man.” It will instantly appear how im- 
portant the shade that separates these two 
definitions. 

Every man ought to be, every man is 
a proprictor. Assuredly this great neces- 
sary fact should have its fitting laws, 
should translate itself into institutions. 
We limit ourselves here to a discussion 
on the primitive manners of acquiring, 
on the principal modes of participation in 
the social riches. 

Since the right belongs to all, these 
modes must be snch that they shall never 
constitute a privilege for some to the 
detriment of others; and, on the other 
hand, they must guarantee an exercise of 
the right as extensive as the legitimate 


| desire. 


What principles shall guide us in de- 
termining these modes of participation ? 
Shall we have recourse to the analysis of 
actual facts in order to conclude that 
these facts are wrong? Shall we press 
to shipwreck certain truo principles with 
their vicious application? Shall we set 
out with an a priori of civilized wisdom! 
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Shall we invoke vague principles, as 
justice, fraternity, and so forth, princi- 
ples so poorly understood even by those 
who have the best intention! Shall we 
arrange things according to reason? 
But we have the reason of M. Portalis, 


. the reason of M. Guizot, of M. Passy, of | 


M. Troplong, of M. Laferriere, of M. 
Dupin, of M. Agniés, of M. Prudhon, of 
M. Vidal, of M. Pecqueur, of M. Cabet, 
without counting those of other countries, 
without counting the dead. Which 
reason is right! (Quelle raison aura rai- 
son?) 

In truth, in this world of simplisis, we 
should be almost sure of wandering from 
confusions into confusions. Let us ad- 
dress ourselves to a higher quarter. Let 
us recur to fixed principles, to universal 
laws. To all the reasons of the reasona- 
ble and of the reasoning, in my opinion 
it is better to prefer the science of man. 
T leave to those who are more fortunate 
the sphere of abstract and mathematical 
proofs, and confine myself to the domain 
of the active faculties. 

Where shall we find a better principle 
of analysis than in the bottom of the hu- 
man soul? What surer guide to regu- 
Jate human relations than the nature of 
man himself? We have established, as 
an incontestihle axiom, that social institu- 
tions can only be the image of man him- 
self, one as to the unity of his being, 
various as to his different springs. Just 
institutions, we have said, are the me- 
chanisms adequate to the soul's forms of 
activity, and they are necessarily anal- 
ogous in their principles to the principle 
of the forces whence they emanate. 

We have seen that in the first degree of 
analysis, Love (the source of all social 
relations) has four special modes of 
action ; and we have shown how to each 
of these modes of action there corres- 
ponds a species of series, from the free 
mode to the potential, which combines 
and synthetizes. 

Since property is the industrial man, 
if there be economy of means and unity 
in the laws of the living world, the 
modes of participation in the collec- 
tive social wealth must correspond 
to the furces of the soul; in other 
words, if Attractions are proportion- 
a) to Destinies, and if the Series dis- 
tributes the Harmouies, the institutions 
of property must agree with the cardinal 
passions, and the modes of appropriation 
must be hased upon the series. 


II. Manners of Acquiring, corresponding 
“with the Necessary Functions, with the 
fants and Rights uf Man. 
MAJOR MODES. 
We say that there exists a manner of 
acquiring, a mode of participation, which 
corresponds to Friendship and which is 


based on the free series. The reasons of 
necessary functions, and the supreme 
law of fitness, go to confirm this a priori. 

That man may live and fulfil his desti- 
ny, it is necessary that he be placed, 
from the day of his birth, in the condi- 
tions of a full development of hie organi- 
zation and of all his faculties. ‘That is 
incontestably the will of God. 

Let as carry ourselves back to the day 
of Creation. ‘Tradition, reason, science, 
all indicate that the first men appeared 
upon the globe in the fulness of their 
powers. A true representation of man 
implies a series of contrasted ages, since 
in no other manner could each find his 
own functions. Thus, at the moment 
when the children of God were left to 
themselves, they found themselves, for 
the most part, provided and brought up. 
This education exceptionally completed, 
although elementary, was the divine lega- 
cy of Adam. 

And let it not be said that this great 
anthropogonic fact contains simply a les- 
con for fathers, that it offers the type of 
family duty and nothing more. Assur- 
edly, the just God, in his universal provi- 
dence, had, with one unitary breath, 
developed all the forces, all the faculties, 
all the vocations, of which the germ was 
deposited in each creature. To this all- 
powerful inspiration, each note of the 
human scale, equally impregnated, re- 
turned a different sound; but each re- 
sounded in all its intensity and in its 
perfect purity. Each character found 
itself harmoniously developed at one 
burst.© How, tben, can we suppose that 
the Creator wished man to expect here- 
after his integral development from the 


divided, contradictory, feeble impulsions 
of the individual family! No, God does 
not wish that the aid given to man, in 
order to be efficacious, should be thus 
strown about at random. In committiug 
to man the direction of social movement, 
God designed his own place to be worthily 
supplied, and it is not from him that this 
miserable shiftlessness and monstrous in- 
equality proceed, which now preside over 
the rearing and education of children. 
Nevertheless, after so many centuries of 
errors and of sufferings, society seems at 
last to be deciphering the sense of the 
divine mystery ; the children of the poor 
are adopted, (witness tbe public aurseries 
(creches) and halls of asylum,) the prin- 
ciple of gratuitous unitary education is 
proclaimed. But how far still from com- 
prehending its mission is the university, 
which every year has itself solemnly 
addressed as alma parens! How very 


* Hugh Doherty says that Adam is nothing 
but a swarm of colonizers from the upper 
worlde, This hypothesis, which the laws of 
analogy render very rational, ie oqually favora- 


ble to our proposition. 


moderately Catholic and Christian it is! 
How little do ite cold and narrow lap, its 
literal lessons, take the place of the 
paternal and maternal care at once, in 
which the first human beings were all 
nourished, of that vivifying breath by 
which the earth saw Adam spring forth 
in his power and in his beauty ! 

Every one then should be able to take 
freely around him whatever is necessary 
to this essential want of development 
which makes him man. Material and 
spiritual nourishment ; an education such 
that the body may attain its full growth, 
such that all the sentiments may be ex- 
panded, all the faculties developed, all 
the vocations called out; and finally, the 
means of interchanging these sentiments, 
of applying these faculties, of rendering 
useful these vocations, the instruments of 
labor : — here is the minimum which so- 
ciety owes to all its members, here is the 
first right of every one. This is the 
principle of Communism. 

It will be seen that we go further than 
certain communists who, in their embar- 
rassment, not daring to proscribe proper- 
ty, define it: ‘* The right of the individ- 
ual to the thing exclusively produced by 
himself.” Man, in a harmonic society, 
appropriates to himself, by right, as we 
have just shown, every thing that is 
indispensable to his normal development, 
without there being any account taken of 
bis part in production, and even before 
he is able to prodnce anything. And 
more than this: even after a man has 
completed his education, after he has 
acquired the rank of citizen,* he still 
finds opportunity to glean at liberty, to 
appropriate to himself a certain quantity 
of common things, which society leaves 
strown about, as it were, upon its sur- 
face. It is the extension of the right to 
the minimum ; it is the principle of tole- 
rance written in this verse of the gospel : 
‘¢ And it came to pass that the Lord went 
through the corn-fields, and his disciples 
placked the ears of corn and did eat.” 

Such is the first degree of participa- 
tion, the first manner of acquiring, which 
rests absolutely on the principle of equal- 
ity, and corresponds to Friendship. 
Among friends, every thing is common. 
This is appropristion in the confused 
mode. Let us see whether this principle 
of equality, so just and so necessary in 
its origin, can continue to control exclu- 
sively the act of appropriation. 

Suppose man, under a unitary integral 
education, developed according to the 
designs of God ;— what next! The un- 
folding of the soul is perfect, its exercise 


“ We need not state that we wish to be 
understood as speaking here of woman, as well 
as of man, and that in Harmony, the rights of 
citizenship, election, government, &c., pertain 
to both rexes. 
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is free ; it is then the Creator who pro- 
ceeds to speak. Every where, to our 
attentive reason, inequality displays it- 
self. Equality was in the first place 
necessary in order that man might pro- 
duce himself entire; and from the bosom 
of this equality immediately springs hie- 
rarchy. Physical beauty, intellectual 
power, moral grandeur, every thing is 
different, and every thing distributed on 
a progressive scale. All these forces, 
when you come to put them in action, to 
apply them to the creation of riches and 
the government of the terrestrial life, 
produce unequal results; their works 
have different values, Thus, in human 
Jabor, the co-operation of some is more 
productive than that of others. 

There is in this superiority, no douht, 
the sign of a celestial gift, and conse- 
quently more responsibility and loftier 
duties ; but, with the responsibility and 
duty, should there not also be a greater 
recompense? Will any one pretend to 
quote the authority of seminaries and 
academies of moral and political sciences, 
and oppose to us the exclusive doctrines 
of humility and abnegation, referring 
men to heaven to seek there a remunera- 
tion refused to them on earth? Certain- 
ly, we will not permit these simplistic 
advocates of equality to refer us to these 
pitiable errors, nnder the pretext of a 
social ideal. Responsibility, then, to the 
most productive, to the most able; but 
so too a proportional recompense : and re- 
compense in the two spheres, material and 
spiritual, riches and glory; for so the 
law of Unity requires. 

To what do labors lead, directly and 
indirectly? To production, to appropria- 
tion. Out of this mass of wealth pro- 
duced, each will have therefore (besides 
the minimum) a part proportional to what 
he has contributed, to what he has done; * 
and this part will be awarded to him by 
the judgment of his peers; his right 
will be measured and determined practi- 
cally by election. 

Here then is the second right of man 
in regard to property ; here is the second 
manner of acquiring, which corresponds 
to Ambition, to the measured series. 
This mode is the hyper-major ; this right 
is the fruit of the capital act of the 
material administration of the globe, of 
creation, and it is consecrated by the free 
election of the series, by justice itself. 
In the ratio of the superiority of this 
source, and of this sanction, more ex- 
tended prerogatives are due to it. So, 
when the question shal) arise for Social 


* This is the principle of Fourier: Propor- 
tional Repartition to Capital, to Labor and to 
Talent, This principle is found mutilated and 
perverted im the Saint-Simonian formula: “ To 
each according to his capacity, and to each ca- 
pacity according to ils work.” 


Science to determine the limits in this! 


order of facts, to produce the special 
treatise upun pruperty, it will perhaps be 
necessary to remember the principle uli 
et abuti, and to award its recompense to 
the right of appropriation hy per-major. 


MINOR MODES. 


We know then now, the natural and 
just basis of a double right of individual 
appropriation. It is understood that eacb 
individual takes in the firat place, freely 
and equally, what is necessary to his 
normal development ; and that each, be- 
sides this, having a right to a share in 
the production to which be has contrib- 
uted, receives from his peers a remunera- 
tion proportional to his general share in 
the productive forces. The minimum 
and the proportional retribution, analo- 
gous to Friendship and Ambition, are of 
the major order. Are there not other 
sources of appropriation? Let us look, 
continuing to analyze the wants of man 
and the rights which correspond to these 
wants. 

If man appropriates anything to him- 
self, evidently it is in order to use it; if 
he gains anything, it is to dispose of it. 
Will he make what he possesses only 
serve the satisfaction of his physical and 
intellectual wants, his individual fanta- 
sies and pleasures? Will he not know 
how to make some ase of it outside of 
himself. Will his right of disposing of 
it be simple, or will it be composite! In 
this world of Harmony, where all is 
leagued together to realize unity, will 
there be division, schism between the in- 
dustrial and the affective man! In a so- 
ciety whose creed is Love, will the capi- 
tal act of the appropriation of physical 
nature be of no profit for the heart? No, 
property shoald be an instrument of col- 
lective and of individual accords, mate- 
rial pleasures themselves concurring in 
the union of souls. Man has a need 
of giving, of expanding over his fellows 
the treasure of his riches as well as the 
treagure of his affections. Man there- 
fore can transmit what belonge to him, 
ean alienate the acquisitions of his right 
of property. Let us see what will be the 
natural modes of alienation, of transmis- 
sion. By this digression we shall come 
more easily to know what are the two 
manners of acquiring of the minor order. 

In Harmony, the child, exercising in 
the superior or religious function of 
Friendship (Little Hordes) abandons all * 


© Let us remember that all, in the phraseol- 
ogy of movement, always understands an excep- 
tion. Here are Fourier’e words about the retri- 
bution of the Little Hordes: “ Although their la- 
bor is the most difficult from the want of direct 
attraction, yet the Little Hordes receive the 
lowest remuneration of all the Series. They 
would not accept anything, if such a refusal 


that he produces to the community. In 
this manner of disposing of property, we 
find the universal character which we 
have remarked in the appropriation of the 
minimum. These two modes spring 
from the cardinal passion of Friendship, 
of which they reflect the properties. 
We see, it is like an exchange, au ad- 
vance between childhood and the state. 
The state makes advances, for which it 
is remunerated afterwards. Childhood 
takes and lets who will take; it satis- 
fies its own wants and consecrates its 
right of alienating to the support of 
Unity. 

In the groop of Ambition, in the 
series of repartition, where all receive 
what is proportionally due to them, each 
one freely gives up one part of his own, 
which goes to make np the budget of the 
Regency. i 

There ‘are two other manners of dis- 
posing, and consequently of acquiring, 
which we shall qualify by the term 
minor. These belong especially to senti- 
ment, tbey connect more directly with 
individualism than with unity-ism. Oue 
is donation. ** To give is to love,’ said 
an amiable and sincere philosopher; *' to 
receive, is to learn to love. In delicate 
gouls, it is loving already, and that deep- 
ly.” The gift has the spontaneousnens 
ot Love ; it is a want more of the hyper- 
minor group than of any other.” A lov- 
er would like to have the disposal of the 
whole world, that he {night give it away. 
It is in like manner the property of the el- 
lipse, that every thing which sets out from 
one of its foci is referred to the other; that 
between the two every thing reflects and 
divides itself with a vivid impulse. — The 
other manner of acquiriog, which springs 
from the right of using in a composite 
mode, is inheritance. Just as man trans- 
mits his blood, his intelligence, his soul, 
so it is a want and a happiness to him to 
bequeath this other part of himself, his 
property. 

But it will be ohjected, to accept a leg- 
acy, a donation in the combined order, is 
to leave free field to fantasies, and to 
unjust caprices; it is to encourage avar- 
ice with some, narrow and blind affections 
with others. There is a larger way than 


were admitted in Association, As it is, they 
take only the smallest part, which does not 
prevent each of their members from gaining the 
first lots in other occupations; but, true to 
their character of congregation, of unitery 
philanthropy, they have for a statute the indi- ` 
rect contempt of riches, and devotion to the re- 
pugnant functions which they exercise as a 
point of honor.” 

“It is a rare thing that one ruins himself for 
his friends, his corporation, or even for hie 
children: but nothing is more common than s 
man committing such follies for hie mistress, 
especially than a woman sacrificing every thing 
| to her lover or her husband. 
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this of deriving from the spirit of proper- | 
ty a profit for the heart. Let every man 
return all that he possesses to the State: *. 
is not this an exercise of the affective 
passions? This is giving oneself away, 
surely, this is expanding oneself over the 
bosom of the great fraternal family, 
without the inconvenience of little pre-: 
ferences and unmerited favors. — We re-| 
ply, if property, once recognized, accrucs 
entirely to the state, we see not where 
there exists for the individual the free ex- 
ercise of the right of disposing of it. 
The individual] will have the right to do; 
his duty, the right to be obliged to give 
to the universal, to transmit himself per- 
force to all his brothers. — No, no. You 
cannot mask by empty words the priva- 
tion of the individual right. Jt is neces- 
sary to me, to myself, that my sponta- 
neity, my whole liberty should be pre- 
served. J wish to be able to dispose of | 
what is mine in favor of all, if it suits, 


me; in favor of some, if it is the desire’ 
of my heart; and if it is my pleasure, 
even enthusiastic impulse and blind fanta- 
sy shall be the reason and the measure of! 
my gifts. Since ‘human nature is 
good,” since ‘* reason was not made to! 
contradict in us the propensities which ; 
lead us to forin the very legitimate desire 
of happiness, ¢ by what right can you 
deny, contradict, repress the pious attrac- 
tions of familism and of love, the charm- 
ing attractions of favoritism? 

You wish inheritance done away with, ' 
because, in our false state of socicty, the 
miacr guards to the last day his useless 
treasure, and would bury it with him in 
his tomb. True science is that which | 
knows how to turn to good, forces which | 
are perverted or injurious. Avarice | 
transformed, becomes a precious social ' 
faculty. There are amongst human 
characters, in their relation with created 
riches, two types, both essential. One 


* Morelly, whom the communists scem to ac- 
cept as their master (so far as a communist can, 
recognize apy supceriority,) Morelly says in a 
concise way: “There belongs to man of the 
products of his industry only the part which HE 
Uses; the rest belongs to humanity.” A sin- 
gular mixture this of materialism, egoism and of 
universa} fraternity ! 

+ Morelly, M M. Vidal, VillegardeHe, and all; 
the communists. The Saint-Simonians also ac- 
knowledge these just bascs. 

} Wo need not say that we do not defend the 
right of age, the spirit of caste, the privileges of ; 
education and other monstrous forms of inheri- | 
tance. which patriarchalism has handed down 
to civilization. In view of the actual abuses, 
M. Eugene Suc haa reason to exclaim: “In-, 
heritance, that great iniquity!” But the illus- : 
trious socialist writer has too much justice to 
condemn a principle on account of the abuses 
which have been derived from it. As well con-' 
demn possession iteclf; as well proscribe the 
spirit of family trom which the whole evil pro- 
eceds, | 


‘himself, 


iheir worthy of his genius, and mistrust- 


;Munism of souls, the stifling of life in 
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spends, throws away, destroys; the other! 
collects, In other: 
words, it is the spirit of progress and the 
spirit of social conservation; it is radia- 
With the first 
character, impatient to use a thing, inces- 


saves, preserves. 


tien and absorption. 


sanily in quest of new things, every thing 
would be squandered, every object would 
disappear before exhausting its useful ser- 
vice ; there would be no handing down. 
The other type forms happily the equili- , 
brium to this. The pure conservative! 
does not believe that any one can save 
things and take care of things as well as 
In JIarmony, these individual 
characters will extend also to collective 
unities. There will be Phalanxes cele- 
brated for their spirit of order; there will 
be others skilful to consume brilliantly, : 
and famous for prodigality; and such a! 
collector or amasser of treasures in the; 
Isle of France, not finding around him an 


ing the spendthrift ardor of the Creoles, 
his compatriots, will choose for his lega- ' 
tee tbe illustrious Phalanx of Fourmis, 
or of Judea. 

But shal! we stop at the uncertain ob- 
jections of civilized reason, when the! 
commandments of God are echoed in our 
hearts? Jt is a Jaw, a law of universal 
life, which condemns these tendencies to 
exclusive equality, to confused unity; it 
is Attraction. God does not wish that, 
every heart, with equal passions, shall 
contain an equal love for all; for he has 
placed in our souls the Cabalist and the 
Papillon with Favoritism; God wishes 
the free and flexible fraternity of friend- 
ship, the elective ardors of love, the 
determined affections of the family, the 
hierarchal ties of ambition, the poten- 
tial exercises of the successive degrees of 
Unity-ism ; and not the compound com- 


mere identity. Social institutions, there- 
fore, should permit man’s natural prefer- 
ences to manifest themselves in all things, 
if these institutions profess to realize so- 
cia] destinies proportional to attractions. 
The Series, which distributes the harmo- 
nies,* commands that we should expand 
our possessions as well as our soul in 
varied and hierarchal modes, or`in the! 
serial mode. 


* Here let us make an important observation. 
We must not believe that every Series distrib- 
utes every harmony. When Fourier makes use 
of the general terms Series and Attraction, in 
these two sacred propositions: the Series dis- 
tribute the harmonies; Attractions are propor- 
tional to destinies; he means to say integral st- 
traction, the series par excellence, the series of ; 
This is evident from the following 
phrase in his last manuscript published in La: 
Phalange: “We come to nothing by studying 
the free series; the whole secret of nature is 
concealed in the measured series; they are the 
only echocs of the laws of Unity.” | 


series, 


. Fourier, 


Attraction is so far from attaching us 
to the ideal of Communism or of Saint- 


' . . . . + ` 
Simonianism, in which all things are con- 


founded in the mass, or in power, that 
when we interrogate the general fact and 
the sentiment which inspires it, we re- 
mark this: that the spirit of disposal or 


lof alienation follows, since it is in the 


minor order, an inverse progression to 
that of the principle of Unity, which 
draws all towards the pivot; that each 
individua} has a particular attraction to 
rob himself in favor of the beings who 
are nearest to his feelings. Ina general 
formula, we may distribute the want of 
disposing by legacy and by testament, ac- 
cording to the following decreasing scale : 

Donation: lovers, children, friends, sect; 
the State. 

TESTAMENT: children, lovers, sect, friends; 
the State. 

Adinirable foresight of the Supreme 
Organizer, who does not permit’ Unity to 
absorb the individual, and who derives 
perfect order from the equilibrium of the 


! two forces, the centripetal and the centri- 


fugal. And so ought Science to encour- 
age the attraction of the heart, instead of 
oppressing individual liberty.* In the: 
state of social subversion in which hu- 
manity has lived thus far, it has required 
the compelle intrare, the law of constraint 


‘in all degrees to protect the principle of 


Unity; in Harmony, on the contrary, 
the savans will be continually occupicd 
with seeking delicate combinations to 
balance the universal and enthusiastic ac- 
tion of Unityism by the action of favor- 
itism, to sow the surface of social life 
with the charms of surprise and of capri- 
cious fancy. 
PIVOTAL MODE. 

We have counted four manners of ac- 
quiring and of disposing: two major, 
more especially determined by reason, by 
the principle of order; and two minor, 
particularly inspired by sentiment and by 
liberty ; all together realize justice. — 
These modes of participation in the social 
riches: the minimum, donation, propor- 
tional retribution, and inheritance, corres- 
pond to the cardinal passions, Friendship, 
Love, Ambition, Familism; and to the 
serial types: the free, the dual, the 
measnred, and the balanced. 

Tt remains to find a manner of acquir- 


* Victor Considerant said one day: “If indi- 
vidual appropriation, if inheritance and dona- 
tion did not exist, it would be necessary to in- 
vent them in order to perfect social harmony,” 
This property of a harmonic bond, which capi- 
tal possesses in Association, has been expressed a 
thousand times in the most formal manner by 
It was altogcther gratuitous therefore 
in M. Vidal to write: “ Fourier has not, like 


“the Saint-Simonians and other socialists, broken 
“openly witb capital and inheritance. 


He has 
circumvenicd them, he has turned them, rendor- 
ing them in some sort useless tn the future.” 
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ing, a mode of participation, having the 
pivotal character and corresponding to 
Unity-ism, and to the potential series. 
This central source, from which each 
may draw and appropriate to himself in a 
unitary mode, is the Associative Trea- 
sury. From this focus of public riches 
descends over all the members of the 
Phalanx the right of property under its 
pivotal form. The unitary mode of ap- 
propriation consists in each one’s taking 
part according to his degrec, in the means 
of enjoyment concentrated in the Phalanx. 
This unitary participation, by virtue of 
the law of contact of extremes, offers re- 
Jations with the minimum. The Com- 
munists, faithful to their principle of pro- 
miscuous equality, so much so that they do 
not seek to distinguish things from one 
another, have not failed to confound all 
things under the name of common goods: 
houses, streets, theatres, museums, Cities, 
libraries, ball-rooms, horses, equipages, 
furniture, jewelry, canals, routes, rivers, 
laboratories, fêtes and solemn galas, &c. 
To them, all this is identical, and all the 
members of aseociation share in all these 
goods equally and identically. This is an 
error, and with a little attention, if we! 
are guided by principles of order and 
harmony, we shall easily distinguish the! 
things which society ahandons promiscu- 
ously to common use, the muscums, li- 
braries, laboratories, rail-roads, public ; 
squares, &c. &c., from’ things equally 


accessible to all, but of which the whole! 


society finds it just and useful to Aierarch- 
alize the enjoyment, so to speak. Thus, 
in Association, lodgings in the Phalans-, 
tery, places at the theatre, and at festivi- 
ties, horses, equipages, the robea and par- 
aphernalia of honor, the banners, every 
thing which we now call the furniture 
and jewels of the Crown,—all these 
things will be occupied and assigned ac- 
cording to an order of legitimate prece- 
dencies, in proportion to each one’s re- 


cognized rights to functions, grades, so- ! 


cia] honors and favors. 

Thus, then, the public revenue is, for 
each one, the source of a unitary proper- 
ty. There is established, at the centre, 
a composite movement, a double har- 
monic vibration: the Regency receiving 
from the diverse and always free contri- 
butions of the whole a considerable por- 
tion of the wealth produced, which in its 
turn it transforms into means of enjoy- 
ment, and places at the disposal of the 
whole. The Treasury of the Phalanx, 
how is it constituted, of what elements is 
it formed? from what sources can this 


appropriation, governed by the Regency, : 


proceed, if it be not from the very same 
which nourish individual appropriation? 
The Regency, that is to say the Phalanx 
considered in its collective permaucut 
unity, takes, receives, like an individual, 


ver Jong, long oppression has at length 
‘her Jong, long oppression has at length! 
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a proportional part, and enriches itself by | 
i donations and by legacies. The minor! 
modes, as we have said, are not the most ` 
productive for the State; the Treasury: 
‘acerues principally from the products of 
labor freely abandoned by childhood, and i 
‘from the impost freely voted by all the 
citizens in the series and general assem- 
i blies. These four modes of appropriation : 
which form the public revenue, have, no 
doubt, at this pivotal degree, their particu- ; 
‘lar character: but they are analogous with 
the individual manners of acquiring ; like, 
: them, they correspond with the four ear- 
dinal passions; or to state it hetter, the. 
public revenue in its unity, the Treasury, 
corresponds to Unity-ism, and, like it, 
„it enms up in itself the four fundamental 
terms of the Potential Series. 
To be Continued. 


From the New York Tribune. 
THE SUFFERINGS AND WRONGS OF 
IRELAND. 
AN AMERICAN LADY. 
Dugin, Feb. 1, 1847. 


It is to the Irishmen and Jrishwomen ; 
of New York, I would speak in behalf ofj 
your bleeding, dying country, where you 
drew your first breath, and spent your 
young laughing days. Hear, hear, for 
God's sake — for Christ's sake, and for! 
your brethren’s sake, Acar, I pray. You 
have heard the sad wail across the Atlan- 
tie that her land is laid waste, and that: 


BY 


filled up the cup of her miseries. It is. 
FULL— it is running over. Hundreds are! 
dying by the highway, in the fields, and | 
in their cabins. Yes, many who have; 
hegged for work in vain. Some who’ 
have obtained it, have been so exhausted ! 
ithat they have died at their work, because 
the prudent could not pay them till Sat-| 
urday — perhaps, till two weeks’ work 
was done. You may know of Cork, 
Kerry, Galway, Mayo—Connaucht, Con- 
omore, and Donegal,— may look across | 
the Atlantic, and sce them lying on a pile | 
of straw, the dead and the living together; 
some lying five days unburied, because 
they could not procure a coffin and sheet | 
to wrap them in—because the living! 
were ina state of dying, and could not 
go out—and because no one went in to; 
inquire for them. One poor man took 
the corpse of his wife on his shoulder, 
after she had been five days dead, and 
carried and laid her upon a tomb-stone in 
the graveyard. <A poor neighbor went 
in, and alone dug her grave, and put ber 
‘in without coffin or shroud. Surely the! 
dogs of Prince Albert might look out: 
from under their costly monument and | 
yelp at such a hurial as this. 

I read in the New York Tribune of the 
: meeting at Tammany Hall for the relief: 
of Jreland, and had a portion of this letter ; 
| previonsly prepared, and would now say" 
that the hope of shaming the aristocracy ' 
iof the country, hy sending relief to the 
poor of Ireland, is as vain as to hope the 
! Queen will lay aside her trappings, and, 
‘visit the cabins of Ireland, and eat, drink 
land sleep as they do. I know the aris- i 
jtocracy of Ireland: they are not eapable 
of shame. Could you hear them talk as, 


„often 3s English money. 


I do now — yes, even now — when the 
dead are ubout them, who have “ reaped 
down their fields for nought, and have 
died because the petty wages they pay 
them cannot sustain life at the enormous 
price of food. Shame a Government that 
will give men tenpence a day for labor, 
when Indian meal is 2s 10d a stone, and 
Shame a noble- 
man, with a pack of hanting hounds, 
chasing some timid decr over mountain 


‘and glen, while fifty or a hundred starving 


men are digging his ditches, draining his 
bogs, and laying out his pleasure grounds 
for the shameful reward of eight or ten 
pence at most. Shame the surpliced 
clergyman with a living of some thou- 
sands a year, and who pays a trusty ser- 
vant from four to six guineas a year! 
Talk not of shame to any such! You 
who have lived in Ireland under their 
despotism, may tell the Americans better. 
I would not be understood that the 
aristocracy and gentry are doing nothing 
in self-defence. They are blustering a 
little because now and then seme starving 


| group, grown desperate by positive star- 


vation, have rushed npon a bread-cart and 
carried away its contents; and the deli- 
cate, nervous ladies are thrown into 
spasins to sce that American women go. 
into the filthy garrets in Dublin to seek 
out the suffering. They should not dare 
do such a thing! Yet they will some- 
times cal] at my lodginga and leave a 
bundle of old musty, cast-off, ragged gar- 
menis to be given to the destitute. 


The Quakers, too, are doing something, 
and doing it quite efficiently, at least, so 
far as investigation goes. The Preshyte- 
rians in Belfast have, many of them, 
done nobly, especially the females. Dut 
with all that Aas been done, with all that 
will be done, thonsands — yes, thousands 
will be neglected and die. And in con- 
clusion allow me to say, On — up—this 
moment, and do what you can; wait not 
for Government; wait not for hard hearts 
to be softened, but put on the whole ar- 
mor, muster all your forces, call upon the 
servants who are getting 15, 20, and 
£254 year, to doa little; tell them to 
take the ribbons from their bonnets, the 
trimmings from their dresses, if they can 
do nothing else; tell them here are ser- 
vants who have worked for two and three 
ponnds a year, now deprived of that, and 
going from door to door asking bread. 
One who has a home to visit has walked 
three miles every other day to get a hule 
stir-about and piece of bread to sustain 
life, and every time she calls F can sce an 
evident change fer the worse. Tell your 
children that in the country where their 
fathers lived, the children are crying for 
bread and cannot getit. And he sure, if 
you send money, be careful to wham you 
entrust it; put it into no paid commis- 
sioner’s hands, give it to none who want 
pay for their time; money is a tempting 
article, and the man or woman who would 
not rejoice at being made the happy al- 
moner of their gifts to the dying, without 
reward, is not fit to be entrusted with it. 
Some of you at least, have friends in 
Ireland whom you- well know ; to them 
you might entrust it. Excuse the length, 
bat I ask no excuse for the rest of this, 
Had l the tongue of an angel J could tell 
you things that my language cannot ex- 
press. . 

I had intended to let you «ff, but how 
can ], the constant din of these poor la- 
borers under my window, pining aud 
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starving, is sounding in my ears, and the 
scenes are sv dreadfully appalling in ev- 
ery quarter, you must hear a little more— 
for to whom shall 1 speak, for even the 
abolitionist here has so long breathed 
this corrupting atmosphere of aristocratic 
principles that though he blusters much 
on freedom and equal rights, of “ giving 
to all what is just and equal,” he, like 
the slaveholder, has his salvo at hand. 
When you talk of higher wages hc tells 
you this is not Ais fault; you must put it 
upon Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
who apportioned the lands to the drum- 
mers and soldiers as a reward for demol- 
ishing the temples of Popery, while he at 
the same time may keep his carriage with 
every attendant and every comfort if not 
luxury about him, and will not, does not 
pay a servant, comparatively speaking, 
anything; he skulks behind these plun- 
dering marauders as the slaveholder does 
behind the piratical slavers who first 
brought the negro from A frica and entailed 
slavery as a curse upon their fathers. If 
you go to the religious, wealthy Protestant, 
who holds the ‘keys of this bottomless 
pit,” he tells you —ah, it is just what 
might be expected, their laziness and dir- 
ty religion lias brought on the curse ; and 
when you go to the poor starving laborer, 
he uncomplainingly says,‘ We must be 
content with what Almighty God gives 
us—he may send us something to-mor- 
row.” In truth I have heard this answer 
so much from lips that I knew must he 
soon silent forever, that its Christ-like 
patience and keen rebuke is scathing to 
my heart, and should you hear that they 
have arisen like hungry wolves to seize 
upon the snugly walled flocks and herds 
of the rich boasting shepherds, wonder 
not —call them not blood-thirsty and sav- 
age — because this long century-heated 
boiler has exploded at last. 


Whoever has studied the character of 
the Irish must know that they have quick 
perceptiva of justice; when that is meted 
out with kindness, a ready response is 
given. “Keep them down,” says Gov- 
ernment, and their own aristocracy echo 
it. We must ‘keep them down,” or 
they will deluge the island with blood. 
So says the slaveholder,—if we give 
them their rights they will destroy us at 
once. And pray tell os the time when 
and the place where the Irish, as a people, 
ever had their rights? tell us, who can, 
what they might be if an equal standing 
were given them among the nations of 
the earth and every shackle were broken ? 
But I must not preach — but I will expos- 
tulate, { will plead for poor abused Ire- 
land so long as God gives me breath — 
mock and taunt who may. Yes, did | 
know my country would scout me back 
should I ever reach its shores— should 
they say, Go back to the people you so 
Jove, I would say, amen. Yes, I would 
cheerfally go back, and in some humble 
mud-cabin sit down and hear the hearty 
welcome, aad the ‘ God love ye kindly,” 
with a cheerful heart. I know what I 
am saying; I have travelled over every 
county of that beautiful Island but one; 
I have travelled in sunshine and storm; 
by night and by day; with money and 
without money; in company and alone, 
and never was an unkind word or even an 
unkind look manifested by the laboring 
peasant or poor of any kind, but, ‘* wel- 
come, welcome, lady, to our humble cab- 
in, and sure ye're a stranger.” When I 
said, I am an American stranger, ‘* wel- 


come, thrice welcome,” was always the 
response. The poor laborer in Ireland 
looks to America as his only hope, his 
last hope. When I have spoken to one 
who might be cracking stones by the 
way-side, and asked him the price of his 
toil, he answered tenpence or a shilling, 
as the case might be, seldom raising his 
head to answer, but as soon as I used my 
password ‘* American stranger,” his ham- 
mer instantly stopped, his head was raised, 
the welcome given, and the addition of 
‘*Ah, America’s the place, it is there 
they give the mate, ‘tis there they give 
the wages,” generally accompanied with 
an apology, “I thought by your tongue 
you was English.” This told the story. 

And shall I hold my peace when five 
millians of such a people are in a state of 
cruel pauperism — yes, starvation and 
death, many of them? No! let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
when it shall forget to plead for poor Ire- 
land. I will be more enthusiastic still, 
and say if there is a people on earth 
who pre-eminently and justly claim the 
sympathy, the admiration, and the love of 
mankind, it is the Peasantry of Ireland. 

Give me three cheers for that across 
the Atlantic, ye Irishmen who hear me! 

Once more shall | add that I ĉan now 
look iuto many of those cabins on the 
sea coast and in the mountains, where 
they have shared so heartily with me the 
potato, and can see them dying by star- 
vation—yes, dead, and lying days without 
a burial. And now, again, awake and 
keep awake. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


BURNS. 

į Quivering with strength, from earth he springs : 
| Defiant shouts his strange voice rings. 

ı Gazing afar, like some lone tower, 

His nostrils panting restless power, 

His big eyes darting eager fire, 

With rustic hand he strikes his lyre. 


From the long sleep, so dreamless slept, 
Scotland, like a roused laggard, leapt. 
Rolls the elear tide of a new song 
Through her heart’s channels, void so long, 
High ewelling now, with lively heat, 

To sounds ao earnest, stirring, sweet. 


With quickened pulse, each bosom hears, 
In tones that shift from mirth to tears, 
And where, too, clarion notes are pealed, 
Its inmost feeling bright revealed. 

A nation’s face, thus freshly wrought, 
Beams with a smile of joyful thought — 


Few years had past, since first was heard 
That fiery heart’a awakening word; 

Its mighty throb, that warm life sent 

To million hearts, and with them blent 
In rapturous unison, is still; 

Tranquil so soon in Death’s pale chill. 


Wasted; by soul-sprung griefs outworn; 
By proud heart-struggles inly torn; 
Disconsolate, despairing, crushed ; 
Before his time, in misery hushed ; 

i Great Burne went early ’mongst the dead 
His eye still gleaming thoughts unsaid. 


Could he have had bat half his due; 
Had half was felt and done been true; 
His generous soul had then been soothed, 
And tiinelier his last pillow smoothed. 


? 


Traduced, banned, poor, he died heart-broken ; 
The noblest Scot that e’er has spoken. 


He whose large will, if matched with power, 
Had rained all gifts in ceaseless shower, 
Who did give gifts, but by those given, 
Endowed to bleee the earth by Heaven, — 
Thoughts to enrich all time to come,— 
Earned his poor bread by guaging rum. 


A noble man, divinely strung 

For all the virtues he has sung, 

Finds wrenched by lies into divorce 

From good, man’s pith, his feelings’ force; 
Is driven to the tavern’s stench, 

His brotherly yearnings there to quench. 


Instead of honors, condescension ; 
Instead of peace, hot, coarse contention ; 
"Stead of high work, fit for great souls, 
He had the low, slow toil of moles; 

A victim of the falsehoods strong, 

That make of men a scrambling throng. 


Passions in him were lashed to madness, 
That might have been a well of gladness; 
Sources of joy, turned into sadness; 

His very goodness into badness : 

A strong man, bound in the world’s lies 

And multiform hypocrisies, E. Y. T. 


For the Harbinger. 


FROM GOETHE. 
WANDERER’S NIGHT SONG. 


Thou who dost in Heaven bide, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
Him whom twofold woes betide, 
With a twofold solace fillest, 
O! this tossing, let it cease ! 
What meane all this pain, unrest ? 
Soothing Peace! 
Come! O, come into my breast. 


SWEETNESS OF SORROW. 
Dry not up, dry not up, 
Tears of eternal love! 
Ah! even to eyes that are but half dried, 
How desert, how dead, the world to them seems ! 
Dry not up, dry not up, 
Tears of unfortunate love! 


E.Y. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions al) tending to impoverish 
the Inborer and to render every condition insecure, 
Relief is ta come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHarnira. 


THE SEVEN SCOURGES. 


The beauties of our Civilization are 
rapidly unfolding themselves in strong 
contrast with our Cbristian professions 
and ideals, onr boasts of educational, in- 
dustrial, scientific and political improve- 
ments, in a way that bids fair to force 
attention to the Social Problem upon all 
thinking minds. Famine all over Europe, 
predicted a year since and yet not pre- 
vented, speculated upon by commerce at 
the same time that it doles out something 
in the way of charity; war with Mexico, 


a war of aggression and of conquest, 
conducted on the avowed principle of 
Might makes Right, by a young Republic 
which has enthusiastically assumed npon 
itself the responsibility of the world’s 
hopes for freedom and for social justice 
and well-being ; increase of pauperism 
every where; increase of crime; party- 
spirit and the climbing up of profligate 
selfishness into places of power and hon- 
or, which (alas! for the world) retain 
power long after they have lost honor ; — 
these things, growing worse and worse, 
in spite of legislation, in spite of educa- 
tion, in spite of theology, morality and 
philosophy, are fast convincing the sin- 
cere well-wishers of humanity, the real 
friends of progress, that a new examina- 
tion of the laws and grounds of progress 
must be entered into; that every thing 
hitherto attempted by the collective wis- 
dom of man, in the way of institutions, is 
a failure; and that tbe evils we contend 
against continually reproduce each other 
because we have not touched their 
causes. 

Who that reflects on all these things, 
can see a way out of them by any of the 
existing maxims and institutions of soci- 
ety! Who is not ready to exclaim: 
Society is somehow afflicted with a radi- 
cal, organic disease ; the fault is in the 
system and not incidental on the surface ; 
we may abate the outward expression of 
it here and there in spots ; we may make 
the cutaneous eruption disappear and the 
whole skin look fair; but we only drive 
the poison in, and there it lurks awaiting 
the first opportunity to show itself, just 
as in the physical system of the individ- 
ual, where the scrofulous eruption appa- 
rently cured in the mother, reproduces 
itself in full malignant vigor in the child, 

Wirum Henry Cuannine has been 
preaching before the Religious Union of 


Associationists, in Boston, a series of! 
discourses on the permanent evils inhe- : 


rent in ‘the present system of society, on 
the basis of what Fourier calls, the seven 
permanent scourges; namely: Poverty, 
Fraud, Oppression, Carnage, Derange- 
ment of Climates, Artificial Diseases, 
and Vicious Circle. It is the tendency of 
our whole system of society, of the soci- 
ety called Civilized, the main-spring of 
whose industry is free competition, and 
whose Jaw is incoherence of interests, to 
reproduce all these continually ; and it is 
the tendency of these all to keep repro- 
ducing one another. They are the mon- 
ster broods of civilized duplicity, of the un- 
natural union between theories of freedom, 
of justice, and of love, and the material 
arrangement whereby selfishness and iso- 
lated interests become the rule and prac- 
tieal necessity of all men. In vain to 
crush the seven heads of such a hydra 
one by one! 
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slavery while war remains; nor poverty 
while there is competitive fraud ; nor can 
you set the climates right, or rid mankind 
of those foul pestilences which sweep 
across whole continents, while woods are 
stripped and streams dried up, and great 
morasses and sand deserts are suffered to 
break out like plague-spots, all over the 
hody of the globe, by the ruinous neglect 
or worse than neglect of cultivation and 
improvement which the earth's surface 
gets amid the conflicting interests of 
races and of individuals. Were the 
Christianity of this age practical in man’s 
collective action ; were the spiritual aspi- 
rations which have found such beautiful 
expression in literature and in a few lives 
and circles, ultimated in the business, the 
politics, the whole material arrangements 
and forms of society; were production 
and distribution and consumption only 
organized, instead of being the theme of 
barren or time-serving speculations, as 
they have been with the Political Econo- 
mists; were there any such thing as 
unity of material interests as a pledge 
and basis of that vainly talked of spiritual 
unity of the Church; then wonld these 
seven scourges turn to seven blessings, 
instead of them we should evermore re- 
joice amid these angels: Plenty, Justice, 
Freedom, Peace, Equilibrium of Climates, 
Wholesome Atmosphere, and Escape 
from Social Incoherence and Duplici- 
ty, in constant progress towards Harmony 
and Heaven. The seven scourges pivot 
upon Universal Duplicity and Egoism, or 
Error and Selfishness: the seven bless- 
ings pivot upon Universal Unity and Co- 
operation. 

The inspiring and profound discourses 
of Mr. Channing have led us to recur to 
these most fruitful topics, and to feel 
more forcibly than ever the completeness, 
the deep-searching satisfactoriness, and 
the absence of every thing fanciful or 
arbitrary in Fourier’s serial classification 
of these radical vices of society; his 
clear and palpable analysis of Civilization's 
bad blood, and the settled causes of its 
corruption. We wish it were possible to 
report those discourses, instead of curso- 
rily grazing these great topics, as we 
must do now. Each disconme was in 
iiself a compact and exhaustive essay 
upon one of these evils, piercing and lay- 
ing aside prevalent sophistries, and going 
straight to the bottom of the philosophy 
of the whole matter; clear, humane, and 
practical throughout; satisfying the heart 
by its earnestness and eloquence and ap- 
preciation of every genuine sentiment on 


every side ; the intellect by its strict logic, 


and exhaustive method; and the plain 


common senso by its well-arrayed support | 
With all the 
abstract discussion, and all the variety of | 
You cannot extinguish | detail and statistics, which such an effort 


of facta and applications. 


i 
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necessarily involved, there was yet pour- 
ed over the whole the beauty of holiness. 
It was all sacred utterance; it lifted the 
soul in devout feeling without abstracting 
us from this earth, and it addressed the 
conscience through the understanding. 
It is matter of serious regret with all who 
heard the sermons, that they were not 
written, or that they were not instantly re- 
ported for wider circulation ; for, though 
the audience was numerous and always im- 
portant in point of cbaracter, yet it seem- 
ed like expending upon a few what was 
really meant for the hearing of all the 
most intelligent and humane persons of 
Boston, and the whole land. Possibly is 
may yet be in the power of their author 
to engross them in a more permanent 
form; that they may make a book, 
which would be most important in our 
means of propagating the associative doo- 
trine; or at least that they may contrib- 
ute some solid essays to the pages of this 
journal. For the present we shall con- 
tent ourselves with barely indicating the 
ground which the preacher went over, 
without aiming at completeness, and ia 
fact discussing the matter in our own 
way after his suggestion, which is all 
we can do. 

First in the series is Poverty, which 
occupied one entire discourse. After re- 
fating several prevalent sophistries re- 
specting evil generally; as the idea that 
evil is necessary, and intended by divine 
Providence for man, upon this earth, 
that it is indispensable as discipline, and 
that virtue could not be withont it, the 
preacher defined Poverty to be the priva- 
tion of the means and conditions of exer- 
cising one’s faculties and realizing one’s 
own life. It is a moral evil therefore, as 
well as a physical. For the affections 
and the mind require certain material 
conditions, in a word require to be in har- 
mony with the material world through 
the pure exercise of all the senses, or 
they quarrel with their sphere, become 
inverted and turned inward, selfish, mor- 
bid, false and foolish in their action. It 
is the summing up of all misfortanes; 
to be poor and without the means of food 
or clothing or shelter, is to be dragged 
down to earth, body and soul, and made 
attentive to mere physical necessilies, to 
cease to afford any generous outfowing 
of kind thoughts and acts, to lose health 
and strength and cheerfulness, till in 
fact generations in poverty are born fee- 
ble and diseased, with scarcely life 
enough to sustain itself through a few 
Nature has implanted 
in man a desire of wealth; every human 
instinct calls for it; in vain does the pul- 
pit, in vain does philosophy counsel ab- 
stinence, and extol poverty as a bles- 
sing, so long as every parent is most 
anxious at the same time to inspire an effee- 
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tual love of gain, a ilove. that shall be 
strong enough to set heart and mind and, 
strength in action for this end, in his 
child. What are the causes of Poverty? 
The first cause, doubtless, was insuffi- 
ciency of production. In the earlier 
ages, the arts and appliances of industry ; 
did not keep pace with the increase of 
population. In the savage state there | 
was collective puverty. As society more | 
organized succeeded to mere savage inco- ` 
herence, might made right, the stronger. 
used the weaker, and compelled him to! 
produce fur him; the few were wealthy | 
and the many poor. Still even in these 
ages, so long as there was recognized de- 
pendence of ihe many on the few, they ; 
were in sume measure cared for. For’ 
civilization was reserved the spectacle of | 
poverty and misery increasing while there 
is more than production enough to make 
the whole population comfortable ; and 
even where there is the greatest amount , 
of political freedom, where industry is 
free and no man can be forced to labor for 
another, still competition turns the whole | 
increased aciivity against the interests of, 
the many, and reduces libetty to the mere 
liberty of starving. And to aggravate’ 
the evil, all this happens while the wants, 
of every human being are greater thau; 
ever betore, while education and improve- 
ment of arts, and so forth, make the 
standard of living, the terms of admis- 
sion to social equality and respectability, 
higher for every one. Consider too, the 
extent of the evil. By far the greatest’ 
portion of the habitable globe is yet un- 
civilized, yet in the lowest savage degra- 
dation, and consequently sunk in poverty. 
Civilization occupies but a small part of 
the earth ; and even there, in its most ad- 
vanced nations and cities, where there is 
the greatest amount of productive skill. 
and total wealth, tho mass prow poorer 
day by day. What a failure, eurely, 
of the real destiny of the hnman race! 
So much of life, and faculty killed 
by this cold frost! so many heaven- ` 
quickened natures, which should be all 
intelligence and and beautiful 
activity and harmonious co-operation, 
checked in their growth like green and 
gnarly fruit that never ripens! It is 
sheer blasphemy to think of this as the. 
design of Providence. ` 

The great source of poverty therefore, 
is free competition and the incoherence 
of material interests. While these con- | 
tinue, religion cannot persuade the pow- | 
erful to be just, any more than it can per- | 
suade all men that it is really a good 
thing to be poor. Government cannot: 
prevent it, for government and legislation 
are chiefly occupied with the schemes of 
ecommerce and of manufacture, and con- 
trolled by those who control these aves | 
nues of wealth. Education must be very | | 


love 


‘cerned) of him it blesses; and for the 


narrow to “fit men to make money ; if it: States. Bat how vain to try tu do it 
be very good, it stands much in the way away, while the whole tendency of vur 
(so far as outward prosperity is Sane! social systein, of competition and the 
| unorganized pursuit of wealth and con- 
toiling millions, education is a nominal: sequently power, is siill to reproduce 
' privilege, because they have no time for. slavery. ‘There can be nuthing but nom- 
it. Charity, of the public kind, is but a‘ inal freedom, short of free Association io 
heartless thing, whose best type is the attractive Jabors, where a sphere is open 
alms-house, a mere device to save society to every talent, and where the laborer 
much trouble from the poor ; and ‘private! shares the fruils of every enterprise in 
charity but gives a little comfort here and | which he in any way co-operates. 

there out of the abundance whieh Next came War, the philosophy of 
‘heaped up by the system which conting- | which was very profoundly entered into. 
ally tends to sink the multitude in decper In the very nature of a finite being re- 
degradation. Association of - ‘interests, ; : sides the property of resistance, of repul- 
then; the right of every one to labor in! sion. By this it proves its individuality, 
an attractive sphere; justice to labor, | it proves itself a being, a distinct whole. 
eapital and skill, which are the three. This is the centrifugal force which coun- 
producers ; organization of industry and terhalances the centripetal in the moral 
of all life's relations on a basis of mutual world. But that it may counterbalance 
co-operation, according to a divine law of. it, that there may be peace and harmony 
order answering to the very springs of|and beautiful co-operation between all 
life and action in the human soul : — this: finite beings, that their decided individu- 
is the only problem for philanthropy, this | alities may not destroy but only heighten 


is 


‘with impunity. 


‘commerce, which rules all. 


the only effeciual cure of poverty. 

This is no abstract of the discourse, 
buta mere statement of its field and priu- 
ciples. We shall not attempt to say. 
even as much of the second, which was 
an analysis of all the forms of Fraud, | 
engendered in the same way in our false ; 
society, which makes it for the interest’ 
of each one to deceive when he can do so` 
‘There are frauds politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, literary, scientific, 
commercial, and in every sphere of hu- 
man activity; but more especially in: 


Oppression formed the next subject. 
A profound and philosophical analysis of 
Liberty was the starting-point, and per- 
fect liberty was shown to be one with 
perfect law. The principle of life is 
Love. God is Love; and the liberty ofi 
God consists in the perfect expression | 
and active transmission of his love 
through infinite systems and varieties of, 
created beings. ‘The freedom of man 
consists in living out a life of harmony 
with himself, with others, and with God. 
The law of his life is love, and love 
must be free in order to be love. Man! 
loses his individuality without freedom ; 
and unless each individuality is fully 
asserted first, they cannot form a living 
harmony. Freedom therefore, as a con- : 
dition of love, as a condition of true! 
obedience to the divine laws of harmony. 
But how has it been in our actual soci- 
cties? Always by the principle of con-' 
straint has it been attempted to secure 
order. The various forms of Oppression 
were reviewed ; ecclesiastical tyranny ; 


the oppression of woman by man; the 
oppression of nations by rulers; of the 
slave by the master; finally, of labor by 
capital. The strongest type of the whole 


ı worst features of every war. 


is slavery, like that in our Southern | 


and enhance the Unity, there must be a 
law of distribution among them; the 
separate and otherwise conflicting notes 
must be combined according to some deep 


: science of Harmony, and then there will 


be perfect Variety in perfect Unity. In 
human history, war and conflict, the in- 
coherent assertion of individualities, has 
always been the prominent feature. Some, 
too, consider this a necessity. But what 
is Wart It is the subversion of order, 
the opposite of IJeaven; it is Hell. In 
war, the highest virtue of a man consists 
in his complete abandonment to the most 
ferocious passions; his merit is measured 
by his destructiveness. And yet it has 
nourished certain noble virtues; manly 
endurance, promptness to meet every 
exigency, sacrifice of ease and safety, 
and braving every danger, and so forth. 
“The force of character called out in it, 


‘the energy combined in its strong organ- 


ization, if applied to any good end, to 
production and improvement, instead of 
to destruction, would work miracles upon 
the earth. It is for the want of a true 
science of society, which shall reconcile 
‘all interests, and create an equilibrium of 


call these individualities, that War, in 


some form, is continually breaking out, 
and that this veritable Helt has become 
adopted and provided for among all na- 
tions as a permanent institution. 

The different kinds of war were then 
reviewed: religious wars, wars of con- 
quest, &c. &c. And the sermon ended 
with a very solemn consideration of our 
own duty in the case of this foul blot 
upon our national honor, this violation of 


all our best professions, the war with 


Mexico, which combines in itself all the 
The speak- 
er urged it as oar duty to demand of Con- 
gress the withdrawal of the troops. And 


SS 
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as to War in general, he said, let us not; 
seek to secure peace by conquest, or by! 
extensive military provisions in time of; 
peace. Rather let us dismantle every: 
fort, and disarm every ship of war, and 
take the peaceful attitude. But then this! 
non-resistance, to be a virtue and to be 
effective, must be more than a mere pas- 
sive principle. We must at the same’ 
time use the positive means of peace; 
we must labor for that universal associa- 
tion of interests, for that true organization , 
of industry, and establishment of just] 
relations between labor and capital, with- 
out which there is antagonism still in all: 
the minutest ramifications and in the very | 
smallest veins and life-blood of society, 
since trade and business, as now carried 
on, are only a more civil form of warfare, | 
the merchant being what the soldier 
was. 

The last discourse, after treating inci- 
dentally the evils of Deranged Climate ; 
and Artificial Diseases, both resulting in 
great measure from the want of unitary | 
cultivation of the globe by man, went! 
into a very complete exposition of the 
Circle of Error in which Civilization is 
confined, showing how all the above 
evils reproduce each other, and especially 
explaining the Vicious Circle of the four 
sciences, Which undeitake to guide Man 
namely, Theology, Philosophy or Meta- 
physics, Morality, and Politics. Of this 
we must take another opportunity to 
speak. 


COOKERY. 


Will there ever come a time when men 
will cease to be ashamed of that act of 
their lives which nothing could induce: 
them to forego? Pseudo-moralists, and 
would-be-spiritualists, sleek probationers | 
in this world for another, warriors in a! 
hopeless crusade against matter and the| 
flesh, are actually ashamed of cating, of 
the act by which we sustain life: they! 
think it very material, grovelling and 
carnal, to expend thought on the satisfac- 
tion of the palate; and call it proof) 
enongh that Fourier’s science is a hum- 
bug, that he has applied it with such nice 
care to the gastronomic wants of man,— 
a pretty matter for sublime Science to 
descend to! And yet these ‘* virtuous 
lovers of philosophy and black broth,” 
do actually make it the great business of! 
life to pravide for these same grovelling 
wants. Respectable piety over its own 
loaded tables, descants upon abstemious- 
ness and rolls up its eyes in horror at the 
mention of the ‘* gastrosophic intrigues ” 
of high Harmony; by far the greatest j 
part of all the business occupation of the’ 
human race, concerne directly or indirect- | 
ly the production of food; and in every | 
respectable and virtuous Christian family ; 


is isolated as a mere kitchen drudge, con- 
demned to ignorance, social degradation 


and a life of petty worldly details, that 


this decent moralism may have leisure 


‘and good spirits to discourse in this in- 


consistent wise. 

Now it is a sad thing, and it must give 
the devils pleasure, that alt these noble 
aspirations of the human soul, that all 


this high sense of the dignity of human! 


nature, should aniformly wear this blush 


be so ashamed of our life's duty. 
seem to be but two ways of deliverance. 


Either to give up eating altogether, and , 
live on air: or so to harmonize and dig-' 
nify the labors and the pleasures which | 
pertain to this vulgar act of feeding, that j 


they shall be as spiritual as speeeh or sa- 
cred chants, or vital acts of piety; that 


they shall bo acts of the soul, using the, 
hands and senses for its instruments aud: 
channels of communion with the soul of! 


all things. The first is manifestly im- 


practicable; if there is to be harmony, if! 
x * $ 7 ora | 
the soul is to rid itself of shaine in this. 


life, it must be by the latter course. 


The question then is: need the senses i 


war against the soul or trouble and ob- 
struct the higher life? 
of exercise we know they do not; on 
the contrary they minister to the soul, 
By them we are placed in harmony with 
nature, which is a harmonic revelation of 
the wisdom and the love of God. The 
green ficlds and the blue skies, the song 
of birds, the fragrance of flowers, are as 
essential to the support of any good sen- 


timent or thought in us, as bread is to the , 
| body. 


The same sounds, which in Mu- 
sic make a harmony expressive of the 


i soul's best sentiments, produce but jargon 
And so with | 
and who will emulate the groups that 


uuless properly combined. 
colors. Here are instances of the use 
and misuse of two senses. Under proper 
conditions they do minister directly to the 
soul, 
should be so with all our senses; and 
more especially so with the sense of 
Taste, with the passion for food, which 
is the very earliest instinct that declares 


itself in the infant, and which exercises - 


more power over early childhood than all 
other motives: does not nature plainly 
indicate therefore that in this appetite lies 
hid a very powerful means and stimulus 
of the whole cducation? Are we not to 
seck to utilize this sense, to make it re- 
fined, harmonious, cxquisite and select in 
its perceptions and its choices, so that it 
may find out correspondences with the 
whole spiritual and intellecual natnre in 
its food; instead of vainly trying to sup- 
press it and by that means only make 
ourselves still more its slaves ! 

Nature is all a hieroglyphic of the 
moral world. The senses are our means 


There! 


In al? their modes | 
l reach, that every taste shall find its own, 
land every character, and every sentiment 


God certainly intended that it} 


nette or new-mown hay transports one 
into new spiritual states. So too with 
flavors; they are correspondences with 
Spiritual facts. The flavors we combine, 
! harmoniously or otherwise, iw our daily 
meals, have much to do with our inward 


. tune of feeling, with the harmony or dis- 


cord of our minds. 
The passion for eating now is entirely 
unorganized and unrefined; it is gross 


„and promiscuous; as if we were to jum- 
of shame ; that our soul's prayer should. 


ble sounds together without law or se- 
lection, in the hope of masic. But to 
the mind of Fourier the law of harmon 

in this, as in all other spheres, became a 
worthy end of study. And the law in 
all spheres is the same. Harmouy is 
always the result of graduated varicties, 
combined in true accords, so that variety 
makes up unity. Human characters, and 
human tastes for food, are distributed ia 
graduated scales of variety, precisely 
correspouding to similar scales of variety 
in flavors, odors, colors, and so forth. 
To refine and spiritualize the act of eat- 
ing, therefore, there must be more and 
not less attention given to it; the various 
shades of taste must be consulted; such 
varicty, both of substances and of modes of 
preparing them, must be brought within 


find faithful correspondence in this most 
material and yet most essential exercise. 
A hint is all that we can throw out. 
Again, Fouricr converts this appetite, 
thus refined and harmonized, by a proper 
scrial distribution of the means of grati- 
fication, into a vast lever of productive 


‘industry. The passionate fondness for 


certain shades of variety in any plant or 


| vegetable, forms of those who agree in 


it, a natural group devoted to its culture, 


cultivate its rival shades; and thus the 
whole amount of production is increased, 
while the quality of cach species and va- 
| riety is continually refined. So tovin the 
ieaoking and preparation of food; rival 
methods will prevail; and all this indus- 
itry, thus parcelled out and connected in 
every instance with the spccial tastes of 
‘individuals, will become ATTRACTIVE. 
This point gained, the other evil now 
complained of in our civilized apparatus 
for sustaining animal life, will disappear. 
; That is, the necessity of making kitchen 
‘drudges of one half of our sisters. The 
‘attractive labors which pertain to the 
‘preparation of each variety of food, will 
‘draw all more or less into active partici- 
pation. None will be monotonous slaves 
to it; each will engage in that special 
i part of the functions which interests him 
or her; groups of the like-minded, groups 
‘of friends by true affinity, will, by the 
‘law of correspondence, be brought to- 


+ . . . ` t . $ 
one or more sisters of the human family ' of reading it. The fragrance of migno- : gether in pleasant alternations: thus, 
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cheerfulness, friendship, intelligence, sci- 
ence, will find sphere in these now falsely 
despised occupations; all will be workers 
and all will be sharers of its results; all 
will serve and all will celebrate the feast. 
We hope to pursue these hints more 
worthily at some future opportunity. 


Lecrures on Association. Our no- 
tice of the second lecture of this course 
has unavoidably been postponed till this 
morning. It was delivered on Monday | 
evening last, by Mr. H. H. Van Am- 
RINGE, and was attended by a large and 
intelligent auditory. The speaker con- 
®idered his subject, which was ‘* The 
Evils of Existing Society,’’ under the 
five following heads: lst. The degrada- 
tion of the Laboring Classes. 2d. The 
hostile relations of Capitalists. 3d. The 
defective and perverted education result- 


ing from present social relations. áth. 
aste of present society. 5th. Anarchy 
of our existing societies. Mr. Van Am- 


ringe first laid down the proposition that 
labor is the foundation of all national 
rosperity, and that in proportion as the 
boring class becomes degraded, the 
safety of free institutions is endangered. 
He then traced the history of labor for 
the last two or three centnries, and 
proved from authentic documents, that 
notwithstanding the great advance in the 
means of creating wealth which has 
taken place, the condition of the laborer 
has, during this period, been undergoing 
a steady and alarming deterioration. He 
showed clearly how the gigantic powers 
with which science has furnished man, 
for the purposes of productive industry, | 
have been made to promote the interests 
of capital to the injury of the laborer, 
against whom the iron sinews of these 
giant competitors wage a constant and 
fearful warfare. 

Mr. Van Amringe next proceeded to 
consider the hostile relations in which} 
capitalists are placed towards each other, 
by the system of free competition, and 
showed how this state of things must 
result in the prostration of the weaker 
capitalists and in the entire extinction of 
middling classes, leaving in society only 
the man of vast wealth and the penniless 
laboring mass. 

The defective education of large num- 
bers follows so inevitably on the degrada- 
tion of the laboring clase, that it is hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon that point, but 
he showed clearly that the present organ- 
ization of society leads to the imperfect 
education ‘of all classes, even the most 
fortunate. The all-prevailing hostility 
of interests stimulates into a morbid ac- 
tivity, in almost all men, some of the} 
lower tendencies of our nature, such as 
selfishness, avarice, perverted ambition, 
and so forth, while it weakens the higher 
sentiments, such as benevolence, love of 
troth, justice. He illustrated this view 
by reference to that well-known law of 

ature, by which those faculties in com- 
mon use become strengthened while those | 
which reman inactive are enervated ori 
destroyed. 

Mr. Van Amringe then glanced rapidly | 
at the waste entailed upon us by the pre- 
sent system of isulated households, and 
the monopoly of the soil thence resulting. 
He next proceeded to consider the gene-: 
ral incoherence and anarchy consequent 


upon the hostile attitude in which indi: | 
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viduals are placed towards each other by 
the diversity of their interests. He then 
adverted to the improbability that an all- 
wise Creator has placed the human fami- 
ly on this globe without sufficient provi- 
sion for the support of them all, and 
pointed to Association as the divinely 
appointed order of society through which 
man is to attain universal peace, plenty, 
and happiness. i 

The lecture was marked by many pas- 
sages of a high order of eloquence, and 
Mr. Van Amringe took his seat amid the 
hearty applause of his hearers. — Tri- 
bune. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, in the 
City of New York ; and it is important that the 
Affiliated Unione should prepare in season to 
send their Delegates, and that Associationists 
should make their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
diecussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist, Tbe next year should be as 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it ie necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources, We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, — to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that all Associationista may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

lt is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

lst. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
PLenar of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 


2d. It is recommended, that each Association- | 


iet should consider what he or she can do to 
heip on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 


secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 


to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
B10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and that means and men au- 
thorized the step.. Who is ready to promise & 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
isea to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, — and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and ampleat 
pecanisry supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Asaociationists. 
March 15, 1847. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Trg course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

upils of different ages and of both sezes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taugbt in the Uni- 
versity. EA 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RiP LEY, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pnpils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School js ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS-——Four Doiiars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Tostrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twervr DoLLars a quarter, 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 
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WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leavers Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
@and4P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” 
on the arrival of the 9 and H 1-2, A. M., 3 and 

6, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
March 1, 1847. Agent. 
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MISCELLANY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF “LA PHALAXGE.” 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


OF PROPERTY, AND THE VARIOUS LE- 
GITIMATE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT. 


Attractions are. proportional to Destinies, 
The Scries distributes the Harmonics. 


(Concluded.) 
SUMMARY. 


Taws are the necessary relations springing 
from the nature of things. — MunTEsquixu, 


We believe that hnman nature is good, 
and that there is unity in the laws of uni- 
versal order. To find out social institu- 
tions of divine origin, therefore, we have 
examined the nature of man, his destiny, 
his functions, his wants, his attractions ; 
we have analyzed the springs of his ac- 
tivity, that is to say his passions, their 
characters and their properties. 

From this study of man we have de- 
duced the essential types of order, we 
have methodically determined the priaci- 
ples and forms of the Series. 


To confirm these deductions, we have 


looked to the kingdoms of nature for the 
laws of the distribution of forces, and we 
have found these laws conformed to the 
characters of human groups and to the 
properties of the mathematical types. 

Then applying this mode of investiga- 
tion to the question of property, we have 
sought what modes of appropriation have 
naturally sprung from necessary func- 
tions. These functions, as well as the 
attractions of the heart, have taught us 
that in the matter of participation in the 
social riches, order results from the Scries. 

And thus does Unity shine out in all 
things. 

In the question of appropriation, Sci- 
ence, supported upon solid bases, upon 
divine reasons, gives the following con- 
clusions : 

The globe belongs to the entire human 
species. The landed property of the 
towuship belongs to the entire Phalanx. 
The wealth produced is all that can be 


appropriated. Appropriation seeks four|being which receives and transmits ‘eter- 


modes, two major and two minor. 
the two major modes, one is confused, 
based on the principle of equality, which 
is the minimum; the other is regulated, 
based on the principle of hierarchy, 
which is retribution proportional to capital, 
to labor, and to talent. After man has ac- 
quired riches, he uses and disposes of 
them freely, according to the attractions of 
his heart. From this right of alienating 
reeult the two minor modes of acquiring 
property, donation and inheritance. Fi- 
nally, man participates in the public rich- 
es by drawing, each according to his de- 
gree, from the associative treasury, which 
accumulates in the hands of the Regenoy, 
and in conformity with the general will, 
after the same modes which nourish indi- 
vidual appropriation. In other words, 
we will say, man acquires: 


that he may have power to act — 
In the in proportion to his wants, 
major mode, } for having acted—in proportion 
to what he does. 


in proportion as he is loved, 


In the 
iu proportion as he loves. 


minor mode, 

Man acquires: from the common- 
wealth, which abandons and awards; from 
the individual, who gives and bequeaths. 

Man acquires as a brother, as a member 
of a group, as an object of love, as a son 
and heir; and finally as a citizen. 

Friendship abandons freely to every 
one what he wants; 

Love gives with tender entrainement 
and blind fanaticism ; 

Familisin bequeathes affeetionately, but 
with deliberation; 

Ambition awards with reflection and 
according to the law of strict justice. 
Unity-ism distributes according to the di- 
vine laws: ECONOMY OF MEANS, DISTRI- 
BUTIVE JUSTICE, UNIVERSALITY OF PROVI- 
DENCE, UNITY OF sySTEM. The adminis- 
tration of the public Treasury has for its 
function to balance the two terms of ac- 
quiring and disposing, and also to balance 
the individual and the unitary modes of 
action (the me and the neighbor), terms 
and modes of action which it sums up in 
itself; for the Regincy is nothing but a 


Of | nally. 


Let us here recall the analogical table 
already presented, only adding the modes 
of appropriation, 


Modes of Par- 
retribation.. 
Treasury... 


ymmetry. . e. Donation. »e » o 


Potential...» Unity a e e + o e . Associativo 


Serial Modes. Principles. 


Friendship. ...Mineral.......Circle........1 (the monad). The Note... Free... oso -Equality.....-Minimum..... 


trasted.. 


Familim.....Vegetable....Parabola......3 (the trinity). The perfect Balanced... . «Equilibrium... Inheritance... 


` Measured... Hierarchy ....Proportional 


Music. © 
Gamut..... 


Chord...... 
Gamut..... 


+.2{the dyad)... The Modes...Dual, or eon- S 


Kingdoms. Conie Sections. Numbers. 


Passions, 


Ambitien.....Animal....... Hyperbola,...3 plus 4.....,.Diatonic 
Unity-em.....Hominal,.....Cone......++.3 times 4,....Chromatic 


Love.........Aromal.......Ellipse...e. 


Such then is the ensemble of our sys- 
tem of appropriation of the social riches. 
What is wanting in this system! Can 
you mention a legitimate desire which it 
does not satisfy? And yet upon this 
question of property, the Associative 
School is continually misunderstood and 
calumniated. By some it is accused of 
wishing to annihilate all rights; others 
affirm that it tends to perpetuate ell privi- 
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leges. Which shall we credit? On both 
sides rash judginent is formed, and the 
School is condemned without a hearing. 

That we should be calumniated, in the 
name of order, by people who are fright- ; 
ened by every thing new, and who have 
nevcr opened a book of Fourier, is easily 
conceived ; but that the doctrines should 
be . misunderstood by the enlightened 
friends of progress and of liberty, is 
strange and deplorable. The author of 
De la Repartition des Richesses is certain] ys 
of all writers not Phalansterian who have 
judged the theory, the most kindly dis- 
posed, we might say the most sympathiz- 
ing. M. Vidal has read through from 
beginning to end the Treatise un Univer- 
sal Unity; M. Vidal lives in old relations 
of intimacy with several Phalansterians ; 
and yet M. Vidal does not understand the 
associative theory which he allows bim- 
self to judge and to condemn in the most 
friendly manner in, the world., We shall 
proceed to prove in two words how far 
this writer is still from having penetrated 
the theory. 

M. Vidal has comprekended so well 
the formula of capital, labor and talent, 
that he‘seems to have seen in it the entire 
basis of participation in the social wealth 
in Harmony. One must have read very 
slightly to be ignorant that this is only 
one of ‘the modes of appropriation, the 
hyper-major, analogous to Ambition, and 
that this formula applies only to the re- 
partition frecly voted in the series, and 
proportional to the direct productive agen- 
cy of each citizen. Does not Fourier 
speak at every page of legacy, of donation, 
of gratuitous education, of the proportion- 
al minimum, of unitary enjoyments fur- 
ished by the Phalanx? Certainly. Why 
then keep fighting windmills? Why op- 
pose to us the gratuitous education of 
children, and free access to theatres, to 
museums, to libraries, to laboratories, and 
all these marvellous things of Commun- 
ism — which many Communists have per- 
ceived for the first time—in Fourier? 
Why write these phrases, which we can- 
nut take seriously ? ` 

“Tue Lasorer (in the Associative 
system) will have tu live upon the gencrosi- 
ty of the rich, and submit to the humilia- 
tion of receiving alms. And thus we 
shall see misery, servitude, prostitution ; 
yes, hatreds, crimes, vices and scourges 
without number. . . . Capital continual- 
ly detaches from the mass of the collect- 
ive riches a portion which it will never 
restore to the community ; it creates an 
hereditary class of idlers who live upon 
their income; it diminishes by just so! 
much the number of Taborers, it charges 
the support of this unpruductive class to: 
the laboring class. . . . I maintain that | 


the most intelligent, the most able, the, 
most capable hag not a right to deprive | 


the fecble or the incapable and to take the 
lion's part himself; I maintain that the 
strongest owes his succor to the weak- 
est, the most intelligent to the most inert. 
Intelligence and capacity, intellectual 
force, should not give a man the right to 
exploit his fellow man, any more than cor- 
poreal force or the power of gold 
We shall have wars springing up (says M. 
Vidal) between men who lived in peace, as 
soon as we undertake to divide men into 
separate categorics, to make some first and 
some last, to judge, to class, to numbcr 
individuals. Always there will be cross- 
es of self-love, humiliations, and wounds 
If you attempt to cre- 
ate shares, and if the shares are to be in 
the ratio of capacity, then will each, 
from self-love, from vanity, lay claim to 
the largest: one will claim it in the 
name of his talent; another in the name 
of force; another perhaps will demand 
equality, and discord will soon arise. 
The moment the question of sharing is 
raised, Association is broken up; there 
is no longer one simple interest, the inter- 
est of all; face to face you have particu- 
lar interests; there is the meum on the 
one side and the tuum on the other, and 
between thein war! . .. . So true is it 
that there are* other relations possible 
besides those of equality!” 


To complete this picture of the pro- 
found critic, we should have to cite still 
twenty passages about the hostility of 
classes in Harmony; passages in which 
the laboring classes are oppused to the 
capitalists ; in which it is said that ‘the 
Phalanxes have never auy excess of pro- 
duction above their own general wants,” 
and that ‘t they have nothing to sell to 
strangers and no profits to realize,” and 
that ‘‘the objects produced or created 
have no value,” and that ‘it would be 
absolutely necessary that each should 
spend his whole dividend in the course of 
the year,” and a thousand other absurd- 
ities. Especially should we have to no- 
tice the ingenious calculation from which 
it results that an individual, who should 
advance ten millions in the year 1850 for 
the foundation of n Phalaustery, would find 
himself in the year 2020, merely by the 
aceuomulation of compound interest, the 
proprietor of the sun. 


We might ask our distinguished critic 
if it ia rational, if it is sane to apply to 
Association, calculations which, even in 
vur society of privileges, can be only 
child’s play. What! It is in a family 
of a thousand ties that you suppose these 
fantastic accumulations of capital possi- 
ble! Verily, these are but the fauz pas 


* The misprint which we reproduce from the 
text is charming. We can imagine it done 
treacherously and on purpose by some inteli- 
gent correcter of the press. 
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of the equilibrist, this is not seriuus an- 
alysis. 

But our quotations will amply suffice 
to edify the reader. We ask if they can 
j be legitimate judges of the theory, who 
| cannot see in the minimum, in proportion- 
al repartition, in the Treasury of the Re- 
gency, in donation and legacy, any guar- 
anties against the divisions uf society in- 
ta castes, against the erploilation of the 
laborers by the rich ; who have no sus- 
picion of the effects of the organization 
of labor, of the serial mechanism ; who 
know nothing of the properties of va- 
riety and of engrenage or interlocking in 
the functions and in series,—and yet 
they demand of us what would become 
of the feeble and the infirm! Have we 
not the proportional minimum, that in- 
creasing social dowry, which is extend- 
ed to the feeble and to the sick who are 
placed on the same footing with children? * 
Have we not, in the budget of the Pha- 
Janx, a chapter especially consecrated to 
religious wants? Finally, do you not 
feel, if you have the instinct of love in 
your heart, that in Harmony it will be 
the feeble and the infirm especially who 
will be the objects of pious tenderness, 
and who will find themselves adopted and 
loaded with gifts and legacies? Thus, 
individuals will share with the State the 
cares and watchful providence of devo- 
tion. 

But it is objected: if there is room for 
any preference in retribution, it is to 
good will that itis due. Do you suppose 
then that good will is counted for nothing 
in the Phalanx? Do you think that the 
most painful labors, other things being 
equal, will not be paid the highest? As- 
suredly it is not the product which we 
talk of recompensing here, but it is in 
reality devotion. It is true that Fourier, 
distrusting the power of the material mo- 
tive, confides to the disinterested ardor of 
the Little Hordes the most repugnant 
neecssary duties. Fourier often omits 
the pivot in his analyses. When he 
says: Retribution to capital, to labor and 
to talent; that is to say, to the three 
spheres, passive, active and neuter, the 
pivotal sphere is necessarily understood. 
This, doubled, gives two new agents of 
production, namely, devotion and the 
charm of favoritism, of which account is 
always taken in voting the distribution of 
profits. It may seem strange to the 
communists that, in the retribution pro- 
portiona] to production, we still leave 
room for favoritism. He answers with 
common examples. Have you ever ta- 


"In vain will civilization attempt to realize 
justice in the repartition of wealth, so long as 
it dees not recognize the minimum, The min- 
imum is the necessary basis; without it, dona- 
tion and inberitance are, as we have said, social 
iniquities. 


ken a voyage at seat Have you ob- 
served the group of sailors at the ropes? 
One of them uses hie voice, and his ca- 
denced song, which diminishes somewhat 
his own effort, helps essentially the ef- 
fort of the whole. Have you seen, in a 
group of laborers, some gay companion, 
some Piyue-Vinatgre, losing his own 
time and strength in his recitations 
and his songs, but animating the group! 
whose industrial enthusiasm grows with 
their gayety! This is the element of fa- 
voritism, which they will never fail to 
turn to good account in Harmony. 

These qnestiuns of repartition will be 
a charming study, and they will afford 
occasion, in the series, in the courts, in 
the council of the Regency, for very de- 
liberate and very beautiful operations, 
which will require the especial co-opera- 
tion of woman in politics. We should 
like to know what political part the wo- 
men in Community will find to play in the 
question of repartition ; but doubtless this 
is an indiscreet question; the commun- 
ist authors never occupy theinselves with : 
women except to offer them the prospect | 
of a year’s imprisonment for some infi- : 
delity. (M. Vidal, p. 384.) Civilization 
is less severe; it remembers better the 
tolerance of Christ. 

We should like, in our turn, to discuss 
the theories which they oppose to ours. 
But where can we take hold of these in- j 
tangible bodies? There are as many 
Communisms as there are Communists. 
Shall we take that expounded by M. 
Vidal, and in which he communes with 
M M. Villegardetle and Louis Blanc, in- 
voking as their patron saint, Morelly? 
What confusions and contradictions ! 

-The Morellian church speculates about, 
native kindness. Jt thinks that * self- 
love is the motive which urges us to! 
good,’ and that ‘reason ought not to 
contradict in us the propensities which 
lead us to happiness.’ By this it means 
“ to base order upon destiny, which they; 
say is happiness; to give complete satis- 
faction to all the natural wants, moral 
„and physical, in the individual and in 
the species.” Moreover, the Morellian 
church proclaims the principles of Unity. 
** Paychulogy ” it says “ and physiology, 
instead of repelling and excluding each 
other, are the complement of one another. 
Between philosophy (the science of mor- 
al wants) and social economy, there 
ahould be relations and intimate connec- 
tion. Economy has for its object to ren- 
der the satisfaction of the moral wants 
and moral faculties possibie. There 
should be an a priori identity between 
beauty, truth, and justice, and where this 
identity does not exist the scheme is 
bad.” 

Certainly, these are excellent princi- 
ples; but wait till you have seen the; 


| 384) 
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coercendas libidines : 


i longer makes the monk. 
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end. The first care of these Communists 
is completely to forget their principles. 
Thus, we see that the laws for the union 
of persons are not the same as for the 
association of productive forces. (p. 383, ° 
Thus the principle of the hie- 
rarchy, judged excellent in the repartition 
of spiritual goods, is rejected as detesta- 
ble in regard to material goods. Ambi- 
tion, in the major mode, (love of glory) is 
good; ambition, in the minor mode, (love 
of riches) is bad. (p. 369, 373, 374, 379) | 
In organizing their social ideal, they do! 
not for a single instant consult destiny 
and the moral and physical necessities 
of man. So far from that, they only 
think of contradicting nature, or the will 
of God revealed by attraction and by lib- 
erty. They recognize and proclaim the 
truth that men are naturally unequal in 
forces, in faculties, in wants, in works ; | 
and yet say they should be equal in ac- 
quired rights. : 

Finally, we seek in vain in their svs- 
tem for unity, for respect to the passions 
of the soul, for agreement of institutions 
with our physical and moral wants. In 
place thereof, we find a plenty of max-: 
ims borrowed of Fenelon, of Seneca, of! 
Spinoza, about contempt of riches, el adi 
and this truly re- 
freshing little passage about costume: 
t In these days, all men, from the prime 
minister to his lowest clerk, are made 
equal in a saloon by the monotonous uni- 
formity of a black dress; the robe no 
It will be quite | 
another matter in Association, when all 
men brought up together, living side by 
side with one another, shall know each 
other perfectly! People will no longer 
be appreciated according to their dress ; 
rich robes will add nothing to the worth 
of individuals, and create no illusion for 
auy one. The associates will adopt an 
elegant and convenient costume; they 
will make luxury consist in the extreme of 
neatness, in conforming to the current 
taste; ridicule will do justice to the exqui- 
sitcs and incroyables.” Here is some- 
thing to edify the artists! What a part 
must art play in the system of commun-! 
ism! 

One must read the third, fourth and 
sixth chapters of the third part of M. 
Vidal's book, if he would see to what the 
ideal which they oppose to us reduces it- 
self. It is nothing less than complete in- 
sufficiency. Of any system whatsoever 
of organization, there is not a word said. 
Yet it would seem as if the mechanism 
would need to be perfected by those who; 
retrench one very important motive of ac- , 


i 


tivity. They do not even know positive- | 
ly whether labor can or can not be ren-i 
dered attractive. (p. 367 et passim.) To! 
resolve their doubt on this point, they 


wish to wait for an experiment of the 


system of Fourier. Fourier organizes 
labor and industry ; they have not thought 
of such a thiug. Fourier, in this organi- 
zation, at once learned, delicate and im- 
posing, utilizes all our physical and moral 
wants; they, in the absence of all me- 
chanism, retrench the motive of person- 
ality, of property and the love of riches 
at one’s own disposal. We say: inter- 
est, honor, pleasure, duty; tbey say: 
duty, honor, fear. Wo are, as Fourier 
says in some of his sublime bursts of en- 
thusiasm, the advocates of the twelve pas- 
sions; they reduce the five sensitive pas- 
sions to a competent allowance, to the od- 
est habit in black, and to the black broth 
of perfectibility ; they diminish the force 
of Ambition hy half, disdain Love and 
Familiem, shut the door upon the Cabalist 
and the Papillon, and treat Favoritism as 
the inspiration of the devil. The model 
par excellence which they would offer us, 
is the civilized family and the manners of 
the actual household. (p. 351 and 379: 
opinions of M M. Vidal and Louis 
Blanc.) But as they are very properly 


/aware that family tenderness does not 


suffice in the social mechanism, they de- 
cide to introduce in the gentlest manner 
possible the compelle intrare. And they 
must necessarily come to this, since they 
admit the hypothesis that labor may not 
become attractive. On every page we 
find this means in reserve, this principle 
of constraint. ‘In an emergency, it is 
said, the associates will be subjected to 
the recruiting law. They will decree, 
that every citizen, from eighteen. to twen- 
ty years, without exception, shall be 
bound to serve in the corps of public 
utility.” O inflexible logicians! here 
then we have the bottom of the bag; 
here the ‘‘ Committee of Public Safety ? 
shows the tip of its ear, and onder your 
mantle of socialism, we can fancy that 
we see the sincere but stern figures of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. 

Meanwhile we cannot refuse our sym- 
pathies to the Communists, for they 
bave a true devotion to the poorer clas- 
ses.” They are men who live almost ex- 
clusively in Friendship, and who never 
feel at home except with the idea of fra- 
ternity and the principle of equality. 
Pure republicans, starting from the eame 
principle, tend, no doubt, to the same re- 
sult in Communism. Their mistake is, 
having adopted the sacred motto : liberty, 

* M. Vidal, whose ill-founded criticisms and 
narrow doctrines we have animadverted upon, 
ia otherwise a distinguished, erudite, impassioned 
writer, the most energetic adversary whom the 
political economists have encountered since 


, Fourier. He knows very well how to combet 


error when he addresses himself to that. For 
the rest, he will have rendered a true service to 
the Associative School, in forcing it to develop 
ideas which it is not every one that knows haw 
to seize precisely in the booke of Fourier. 
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equality, fraternity, to subordinate every | posed dircctly the association of individ- 


thing to the second term, and to neg- 
lect the first, which, philosophically 
speaking, is the most important. From 
their point of view, they doubtless are 
inspired. It is undeniable that the first 
end to be attained, the minimum, corres- ; 
ponds to equality, and Fourier has not: 
forgotten, in his highest order of supreme i 
combinations, that our planet corresponds , 
to friendship. But in the mechanism of, 
the distribution of wealth, to restrict one- - 
self to this, is to dream of an order in- 
complete, oppressive, and unstable, since 
it i$ overlooking the demands of the two 
minor and the hyper-major passions. 
You scem to sce a universal fellowship, 
an immense circle where all hands are; 
joined, where the electric spark runs in a 
living chain, but where the hierarchal re- 
lations of ambition, where the preferences 
and most intimate tendernesses of love, 
and the embraces of the family are not 
counted. Since some power is necessary, 
they have decided to place it in the cen- 
tre of the fraternal circle, isolated, severe 
and full of rudeness. Do you not feel 
how destitute of charm this puritanical 
world would be, and how irksomeness, 
ennui, coldness, would penetrate very 
quickly into this monotonous round, 
where art and love and fantasy find noth- 
ing to do? 

If you push the principle of equality 
alittle rigorously, it leads to absurdity ; 
it is what occurs with every simplistic 
principle, and for this reason it is just to 
say: Excess is injurious in every thing. 
But you may push the Series to the end, 
to the utmost limit, and into the infinite ; 
still it engenders only order; you will 
never derive from it anything but Unity 
and Harmony. 

In a word, the Communists are simply 
this: people who are weary of the pre- 
sent evils, and who seek to escape from 
them by the way which seems to them the 
shortest and the easiest. M. Prudhon, 
without insisting otherwise upon the 
absolute value of his principles, frankly 
avows that he wants to make an end of 
them; others have not the same frankness, 
or, making to themselves scientific illu- 
sions, they qualify their notion of a so- 
cial ideal, after taking care to pocket the 
difficulties of the problem. At bottom, 
they have meditated so little upon the 
reasons of things, that they will tell you, 
for example: ‘* The Communists would 
willingly accept the Phalanstery, but on 
the condition of modifying the respective 
rights of the associates and of distribut- 
ing the products in some other way ;”’ 
that is to say, the Phalanstery without 
‘the series, without unity. They will tell 
you moreover: ‘‘ Ah! if instead of pro- 
posing the association of men and of 
things, the disciples of Fourier had pro- | 


uals, then capital, the supreme element 
of discord, would not have existed, the 
series would have distributed the harmo- 
nies!” (Same work, pages 453 and 455.) 
We are truly grateful for this kind ad- 
vice, but we cannot change the principle, 
of the Series at the will of our own 
gratitude ; we cannot make the Series to 
be other than it is. Unhappily we are. 
not permitted to return courtesy fori 
courtesy to the Communists, for a peremp- | 
tory reason: it is because the only thing | 
which positively constitutes their school, ! 
the simplistic love of equality, excludes į 
the Series. 

Let us sum np in a few words the! 
Communist idea of appropriation. This 
idea almost entirely absorbs three terms í 
out of the five which constitute the soul 
in its cardinal character; it only specu- 
lates upon friendship and unity-ism, and 
(what is more) it overlooks the inverse 
pivot. Does one of the four necessary 
passions singly produce Unity? Can 
you make musical harmony with do, Do 
(octave,) as well as with do mi sul si Do, 
without counting all the other notes of 
the gamut, the passional correspondences 
of which we have not disctssed? ‘Thus 
the Communist idea, in its organization, 
leaves room only for the free series and | 
for a bastard sort of potential scries. 
The Communists affect us very much 
like children well-disposed and intelligent, 
who, playing with the cone, turning it 
round and round, have remarked indeed 
that it forms a unity and that it rests upon 
a circular base, (which is more than thcir 
papas, the political economists, had seen,) 
but, inexpert at analysis, they have not 
thought to cut the cone and to investigate 
its interior properties. Their science, 
altogether juvenile, stops at the sur- 
face. 

The Associative School does not fear to 
front the difficulties of problems. It does 
not evoke the fallacious image of an 
equality impossible, and oppressive even 
if it could be for a moment realized. It 
consults sentiment as well as reason; it 
satisfies complete liberty as well as per- 
fect order, Individualism as well as Unity- 
ism. In short it founds its whole theory 
upon nature and upon the soul. 

One final objection remains to be. con- 
sidered. If you accept donation, inheri- 
tance, individual appropriation, the pri- 
vileges of favor, and so forth, what is 
there that is new in your doctrine? — We 
shall reply (and Ict our word he heard by 
those who cry out that there is nothing 
new under the sun,) we shall reply: 
There is nothing new in this world, except 
it be Integrality, or the free, large, intelli- 
gent acceptation of the supreme dogma 
of Variety in Unity. 

Humanity, creating to itself institutions 
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in proportion to its development, could 
only find their principle in these es- 
sential forces of the soul. The differ- 
ent modes of appropriation, successively 
engendered in the great historical peri- 
ods, had then their necessary correspond- 
ence with the cardinal passions. 

Edenism had its first sketches of Har- 


i mony, where no doubt the social institu- 


tions gave comhined satisfaction to all the 
passions. In Savageism, society sinks, 
through want of industry, into an unlim- 
ited Communism with regard to territory ; 
but with exclusive appropriation of the 
fruits harvested “and the animals slain. 
Soon, as society tries to settle down and 
subdivide its elements, man wishes, be- 
fore he dies, to perpetuate his force and 
substance ; hence inheritance and legiti- 
macy and the right of age: this is the 
conservative, traditional principle, which 
constitutes Patriarchalism. From inheri- 
tance and from the right of the firet 
occupant, which appears when human 
activity takes the land by main force, 
results the abusive concentration of riches 
in the sole hands of the Barbarian chief- 
tain, who, alone rich and alone master, 
gives exclusively to his favorites, accord- 
ing to the attraction of his heart and his 
own good pleasure. Finally, Civilization 
attempts to apply the principle of propor- 
tional retribution; it organizes a false 
hierarchy. Each of these periods bor- 
rows the institutions before established, 
modifying them according to its own 
character ; but the harmonic repartition 
is as yet far from being realized: divi- 
sions of men into castes, servitude, slave- 
ty, hired labor, such are the conse- 
quences of these false, incomplete and 
oppressive systems. Civilization, in spite 
of the influences of Christianity, has 
often only legalized all the anterior 
abuses, in consecrating them by the pre- 
tended reasons of sacred rights. Have 
we not scen this very year an assemblage 
of important men, very civilized and very 
Christian, call in question and take away 
in part from the poor the right of glean- 
ing, raking, picking up and appropria- 
ting, — those vestiges of the right to the 
minimum, which Barbarism and Patri- 
archalism had respected ? 

Seeing this, these brave little hordes, as 
it were, of social science, plunge forward 
with audacity, protest against abuses and 
against the prineiples which cause them, 
blaspheme against the passions as the 
first sources of exil. In short, they see 
no other way of triumphing over the 
present false system of property, but by 
overturning property itself, riding rough- 
shod over principles, and mortifying th 
human soul. i 

But the genius of Fourier has illumi- 
nated the world. The sovereign science 
tells us: The furces, the springs of the 


soul, are essential, and always the same ; 
only the manifestation, only the modes of, 
this activity vary. To misunderstand or! 
repress the passions, the principles of all | 
activity, of every idea aud of every form, | 
is madness; the only wise way is to! 
make them useful. The institutions ofj 
property which the world has thus far, 
produced, are faulty; they must be trans- 
formed so that they shall become har- 
monic instead of continuing oppressive ; 
but do not reject the principles from 
which they emanate. They are the nat- 
ural sources of truth. If you would! 
realize harmony, the kingdom of Gad, du | 
not forget any one of the fundamental 
passions, do not suffer any right to sleep. 
You will have order and happiness, if 
you know how to apply to your terrestrial 
government, vnirersality of providence 
and unity of system, those essential attri- | 
butes of the divine power. Would you! 
know the modes of appropriation, seek 
them in the essential principles of the: 
passions and cunforin them to the series. ! 
The manners of acquiring practised in’ 
the forms of society which have existed | 
thus far, are false merely by their exclu- 
siveness and by excess, the necessary 
consequence of simplism. Bring these 
different modes together and combine 
them in an equilibrium and ina hierarchy; 
and you will have the natural system. 
Integrality is unity, is harmony itself. 

Such is the mission of science : to de- 
stroy not principles, but their abuses ; to 
transform, to perfect, to render unitary. 
This mission is religiously acconiplished 
by Fourier and by his School. The 
question of participation in the social 
riches, we resulve, then, by the unitary 
combination of all these modes: the min- 
imum ; retribution proportional to capital, 
to labor and to talent; donation ; inheri- 
tance; and the Associative Treasury. 
In other words, as faithful interpreters of 
Attraction, sceing man revealed to us in 
his cardinal passions, Friendship, Love, 
Familism, Ambition, Unity-isin, we can- 
not solvo the social problem of appropria- 
tion otherwise than by the scries, which 
arrives at Unity only by the harmonic 
distribution of VARIETY. 

D. Laverpant. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. — NO. I. 


BY NoGGs. 
HORACE GREELEY. 


Who is there that does not know Hor- 
ace Greely, either personally or by repu- 
tation? and who that ever saw any body 
that began to be just like him? Many 
there be that have the same apparent 
physical confirmation, he being a middle- 
sized man, decently tall, with the usual 
complement of limbs and features; yet 
Horace Greeley is Horace Greeley and 
nobody else. To see him at his editorial 
table at work — for he is a great worker, 


Horace Greeley is—~ you would be apt; 
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to exclaim, in a tone of surprise, “ Is! 
that Horace Greeley that does up things} 
in the Tribune in such style!” Yes, | 
friend, that white-haired, \bald-headed, | 
near-sighted, seemingly ** little old man’?! 
is JIorace Greeley, the editor of one of. 
the ablest papers in America. ‘ He' 
looks verdant,” dves he? Well, my’ 
friend, it can’t be denied he has a verdant | 
look withal at times, but you can't 
always tell how fara toad can jump by i| 
the looks of his tail. And if you insist: 
upon it, that Horace Greeley is * green” 
you will, Pm very sure, tind that you! 
have been most egregiously taken in.| 
No, no, friend, Horace Greeley is not’ 
grecn, he is not, in fact, what he scems; ! 
not that the editor is deceitful; no, no, 
a plain, blunt, honest man is Horace 
Greeley; bnt his looks will lie, at times, 
uot the editor, mind. To see the real 
Horace Greeley in a state of develop- | 
ment, you must see him speaking, when ! 
deeply interested in some great subject; 
then it is “ he appears,” as it were, from 
behind the curtain, with all the gas let 
on; and you look vainly for anything 
green about him as did my uncle Toby to 
find anything in the widow Wadman’s 
eye. At such times, that baldness, so 
suggestive, at other times, of senility. 
becomes al} at once a part of one of the 
most expressive countenances ever at- 
tached to a mere human, and the few re- 
maining hairs su redolent, as it were, of 
the same fact, suddenly become endued, 
‘each particular hair,” with wisdom, 
power and truth; and then those teeth of 
his,— whiter than the whitest you ever 
saw, evidently all unknown to the vile 
Virginian weed,— give a beauty to his 
expression such as ladies call “altogether 
lovely.” 

As a public speaker, Horace Greeley 
is not so ‘comme il faut as many who 
hold the public ear; being near sighted, 
he holds his notes close to his nose, and 
makes use of no gestures, or any of the 
trick of oratory, to captivate the fancy, 
but goes on in a plain, straight-forward 
manner, to the paint, which, to those to 
whom manner is every thing, is shock- 
ing; but to those who prefer the sub- 
stance to the shadow of things, he is one 
of the most interesting of speakers, com- 
manding the serenest attention of | his 
audience, even on the driest of subjects. 
As a writer and an Editor few surpass 
him. And the influence of his pen on 
public morals, and so forth, is felt 
throughout the leagth and breadth of the 
land. 

Horace Grecley is known as an inde- 
pendent Whig — his paper being devoted 
to the dissemination of “ Whig princi- 
ples; ” but the great substratum of his 
nature, which underlies all else, and 
which is cunstantly welling up in him 
and spreading forth, fertilizing and im- 
proving the hearts of his friends and fel- 
low beings, is the great doctrine of Asso- 
ciation — which, when rightly understood 
and practised, will swallow up all mere 
partyisms, and unite the world in one; 
great family of Gorl-and-man-loving be-i 
ings, seeking not who shall be greatest, 
but who shall be kindest. 


In short, Horace Greeley, though at: 
times a ‘wec bit uncouth,” especially ; 
when walking in the streets encased in: 
that venerable whitish surtout of his,; 
with his trousers half way up his legs — 
a world too small — shuffling along, as he, 
docs, when in deep meditation, with his: 
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body bent to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and a ‘shocking bad hat” on, 
withal, is a gentleman and a scholar, 
a friend of bis race, a faithful laborer in 
the vineyard of humanity. Long may he 
live and remain undaunted by the scoffs 
and sneers of knaves and fools — the 
good and the wise will ever appreciate 
him.— Chronotype. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 
AND THE RETURN TO TILE CHRIS- 
TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

(Continued from p. 123.) 


The result of the war between doc- 
trines and haman nature can at this day 
no longer be doubtful. By deeds, and 
in real and practical life, society has 
advanced beyond doctrine. Industry, 
(Science, Art, &c.,) develop themselves 
energetically, and he who should now ia 
imitation of the fathers of the Desert or 
the monks of the middle ages, pass his 
life in inflicting upon himself maceratiuns, 
privations and voluntary sufferings in the 
simple hope of pleasing God and of gain- 
ing good notes for the other world; he 
who should thus seek suffering for the solé 
merit of suffering and the selfish aim of 
his individual salvation, would seem to 
constitute in our society of the nineteenth 
century a very curious anomaly. Doubt- 
less there are yet persons who think 
they do a meritorious work by imposing 
upon themselves at certain epochs cer- 
tain privations ; but these feeble conces- 
sions, this vain homage to a doctrine 
whose sceptre has passed away, serve to 
show more sensibly its actual weakness, 
since with some exceptional moments 
these same persons surround themselves 
with all the comfort which their tastes 
crave, and their position admits. 1 sce 
indeed that you fast at Lent, but I 
do not see you abandon your interests, 
give up your property in the things 
of this world and repulse the advan- 
tages of fortunc, that ie to say the 
pomps of Satan. Spite of your fasts 
and your austerities, I see you as sharp 
after your right to the things of this 
world as they who do not fast and who 
wear no sackcloth ! 

If the real and practical contempt for 


‘the goods of this world, if love and the 


sincere unaffected preference of poverty, 
humiliation and suffering, constitute an 
essential command of Christianity, an ab- 
solute condition of salvation, it is certain 
there exists not to day in society, a 
single man of sound mind, either Catho- 
lic or Protestant, who is a Christian, and 
who acts in such a manner as to avoid 
Hell. And in iruth, the more we are dis- 
posed to venerate him who imposes on 
himself privations with the noble aim of 
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assisting his brothers, of pleasing God, 
by the subline combination of chari- 
ty with sacrifice, the more we should 
pity a poor dupe who creates for himself 
useless sufferings in the idea — (cast- 
ing on God the odiam of a cruel 
selfishness if it were not madness,) 
that this useless suffering pleases the 
Creator and coneciliates his favor. 
You have thundered against the idola- 
tors who offered to their gods, thinking 
thus to merit their favor, the blood of 
haman victims, and unfortunates that 
you are, you have preserved and refined 
this detestable principle, by proclaiming 
that the holocaust of all human miseries 
was the most agreeable offering to our 
celestial Father, full of goodness and 
mercy. 

With what aim then do Catholics and 
Protestants continue to plead a superannu- 
ated dogma! Why their obstinacy, so 
fruitlessly and so awkwardly still to as- 
sociate with the truths of Christianity, 
accepted by the modern mind, and propa- 
gated by philosophy itself, a cause that is 
lust, hupelessly lost; principles hostile to 
the development of society, which socie- 
ty no longer wauts and to which it will 
certainly pay no attention? In the midst 
of this movement which urges all forces 
towards industry, (whose essential ten- 
dency is to produce, to enrich, to pacify, 
and which only awaits a suitable organi- 
zation to place Humanity in possession of 
all those material, moral and religious 
goods which it is called to enjoy,) in the 
temples, where the clergy itself delights 
to heap all the coquetries of art, all the 
seductions of luxury; and emanating 
from those chairs, sculptured, painted, 
and gorgeously adorned, we hear voices 
which scold in the name of Gud, agaiust 
the goods of this world; which thunder 
against the enjoyments of industry and 
prosperity, against the pomps of art and 
luxury, and anathematize in elegantly ca- 
denced phrases, this world, which they 
persist now, as in the tine of the cata- 
combs, in calling the kingdom of Sa- 
tan! Whatthen! My expression is not 
strong euough, if I say that you submit to 
the yoke of the world; to he true, I 
should say that you worship the world, 
that you deck for it the altars in your 
temples; your temples themselves be- 
long to it, and these temples which you 
have raised for it, where you keep up 
with care its magnificent worship, resound | 
with vain maledictions which your empty 
eloquence pours upon it with a puerile 
‘pride. What signify such sermons in 
such temples, and why do you take plea- 
sure in thus vilifying yourselves, and in 
compromising by inconsistencies solemn- 
ly ridiculous, the teachings which Christ 


has left to man, and the doctrine of 
which you ought to he the pnrest and | 
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most intelligent organs? In their bare 
and desolate temples, Protestant preach- 
ers preserve at least a semblance of logic, 
since the Protestant temple does not pro- 
test like the Catholic temple against the 
words with which its vaults resound. 
Mark well that we do not ask you 
to satisfy logic by transforming your 
temples and uniting yourselves with the 


Protestants, but by transforming your, 


doctrine to the practical spirit of your 
Master. 

We are not ignorant tbat the contempt 
of the goods of this world, affords many 
fine texts for sermonizing, and that peri- 
ods of smoothest flow may be very easily 
constructed on this reprobation. That is 
certainly a chief reason why our preach- 
ers so delight in it. There are such for- 
midable antitheses, such fine dramatic ef- 
fects in this matter. These effects arc 
however sumewhat stale, they wear the 
air of collegiate magniloquence, they be- 
long more properly to easy literature, to 
eloquence manufactured to order. Rhe- 
torical display oughtin no case, especially 
in the pulpit, to pervert reason and good 
sense. Now there is no reason in preach- 
ing incessantly to a society, commands 
which we know that it is perfectly decid- 
ed not to practice, and which we are per- 
fectly decided ourselves not to obey ; and 
there is no good sense in associating the 
religion entrusted to our defence with an 
idea which we well know to be finally 
lost. In good faith, can our preachers 
and puritan writers, Catholics or Protest- 
ants, suppose that they,can be taken in 


earnest ; that at their call society is going | 


to abandon industry, to absorb itself in 
empty speculations, and stop working to 
subject itself to discipline? In good 
faitb, do these gentlemen even desire 
that we should consider them eerious; 
that we should carry out their theories, 
and do they wish that their eloquence 
should lead every one to detach himself 
from the world, and thus to abandon 
work, production, industry, the arts, and 
all that is necessary to life, to strength, 
to riches, and to the progress of society? 
What society would be possible, if con- 
sistently with the absurd doctrine of 
the contempt of this world and its goods, 
man should cease all association of his 
activity and his intellect with this Earth 
by whose beneficent fecundity we live? 
Strange! the prescriptions and doctrines 
of these gentlemen, literally exccuted, 
would dissolve, would ruin society. If 
we were ali perfect in their fashion, our 
generation would perish in fasts, in ma- 
cerations and in misery, snd not content 
with its painful, slow and pious suicide, 
it would be careful to produce no gene- 
ration which should succeed it, for abso- 
lute continence, as their doctrines inform 
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unions legitimated by the marriage sacra- 
ment! 

Ministers of God! the laws of God 
about man are written in the nature of 
man, in the normal attractions of his soul 
and in the organs of his body. If God 
willed that ave should fulfil laws opposite 
to the Jaws of our being of which he is 
the author, and in view of which he has 
created our organs and natural attractions ; 
if he caused us to desire, and gave us ur- 
gans to accomphsh; and if at the same 
time he did not wish the accomplishment of 
what he causes us to desire, and punished 
us for it, he would be either the most 
foolish of beings, or the most hateful of 
tyrants. 

Endeavor then, if you wish your 
brothers to respect your teachings, if you 
would gain a legitimate influence over 
them, not to make God fall intd despica- 
ble contradictions; for by these contra- 
dictions we shall not recognize you for 
true interpreters of the Divine reason. 
If you remain inferior even to the reason 


‘of the age, you who ought to enlighten 


it and guide it, the reason of the age 
will pass you with the smile of a just 
disdain, and your power, which rendered 
intelligent and propitious to the world, 
might yet revive glorious and grand, 
will perish. See you not tbat in preach- 
ing suicide to the Daoghter of God on 
the earth, to Humanity, which has 
grown and which feels her strength, you 
destroy yourselves ? 

It must be said to the Church, as to 
the State's authority: ‘* you cannot sub- 
due or reduce the world, you can only 
govern it; but yon can govern it only 
under the condition of recognizing and 
of anderstanding its real life, the ac- 
tual life of society, and of adapting 
your laws to its material and spiritual 
development. What if through blindness 
or obstinacy you retrench yourselves 
within the worn out, false and impotent 
forms of a past, past without return! 
Your temples shall be like empty tombs 
in the midst of an active and populous 
city, and new temples, which will be the 
temples of the living, shall rise beside 
the tombs of the dead; for religion, that 
high and imperious instinct of great hu- 
man nature, cannot perish ; and sucieties, 
in religion as in politics, conclude by tak- 
ing satisfaction when satisfaction bas been 
withheld from them. Would it not be 
better that a transformation, necessary, 
inevitable, determined by the bighest 
growth of Social Life, should develop 
itself under the old authority, than, con- 
trary to that authority, or beside it and 
without its aid? Why then obstinately 
lessen your influence by persisting to 
speak to the men of our time, a lan- 
guage which is no longer ours, a language 


us, is more pleasing to God than even j foreign to the reality of things, to the life 
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of society; or which only recognizes it 
in thundering anathemas, grotesque from 
their solemn impotence? ” 

The society of this day is not a monas- 
tery of the twelfth century; yet you 


speak as if it were or might become! 


such. Thus while you remain in this 
shadow world of your own ideas, the 
real world advances, lives, acts, well or 
ill, but without you, without your con- 
currence, without your influence, without 
even listening to your sermons; or if by 
chance, by caprice, from fashion, or for 
pastime, it listens to onc, it says: this 
preacher is eloquent, thut preacher im- 
provises badly, the other is talented ; and 
after praises or criticisms, it returns to 
real life, to its business. 
fect which scarce required these ghostly 


offices, ‘‘ Ne Deus intersit nisi dignus] 


vindice nodus.” Better no religion than 
this lifeless and unheeded mummery. 

But you reply, ‘the evil is here, that 
the age is without religion.” 
these words in whieh you accuse the 
age, condemn yonrselves, for they 
raise a formidable why that falls back 
ou you with all its weight, and crushes 
you. 

Why ‘is the age without religion? 
Will you say that man is born no longer 
needing religion, without the instinct of 
God or the faculty of worship? No; 
for the babe whose eyes open on the 
light of our own day differs not in its 
human essence from that which ex- 
pressed the same life five hundred years, 
one thousand years, or twenty ages ago. 
Surely not; for the need of religious sat- 
isfaction is such that it now conducts into 
your temples men who have no faith in 
you, but who finding not the reality for 
which they hunger, try to feed upon 
shadows. i 

Why is the age without religion? Be- 
cause you whose office was to sustain, 
to cultivate, to develop religion in so- 
ciety, you have failed in your duties. 
You have neglected your task. Strange, 
above all things, that you should be the 
accusers who say, ‘ The age is without 
religion!” The sacred fire is extinct! 
The college of vestals to whose cbarge it 
was confided and who have smothered it 
or let it go out in their hands, appear be- 
fore the Roman people. Is it with the 
sad and contrite air of the aecused, the 
guilty and the suppliant, that the vestals 
present themselves! No, verily, it is 
with an arched neck and an accusing 
voice that they challenge the people and 
condemn it, saying, ‘‘ The sacred fire is 
extinct |” 

Catholic Church !—yes, society is 
without religion, and it is for this that 
society calls you to acconnt, for to you it 
was entrusted to feed the religious senti- 

-ment in its bosom. What have you done 


Surely an ef-! 


Hold! j 


t 


| 


‘tire; you have held it entire in your 


I man race in France its special education, 


with the sacred fire committed to your 
charge, and why to day is the flame ex- 
tinct? Had society refused you any- 
thing uccessary to the fulfilment of your 
Ministry ; society, which was delivered 
without reserve into your power? 

You cast the fault upon the spirit of 
rebellion, on the scepticism and perversi- 
ty of modern times. Ah! how can you 
fail to see that you anawer by the very 
fact which accuses and condemns you! 
Whence has it sprung, this spirit of scep- 


ticism and perversity of which you 
speak? Is it not the child of your 
works! You have possessed society en- 


strong grasp for ages. You took the 
generations on the day of their birth ; you 
marked, with your sign, the children of 
men hefore they were pressed to the 
breast of ‘their mother, and under your 
authority they have gone down to the 


grave. The grave! Your authority ex- 
tended mysterious, terrible, omnipotent, 
beyond the grave itself, and entered 
Eternity! No act of life, no one es- 
caped you either in this world or in the 
other; you fashioned to your will the 
spirit of the shepherd's child and the spirit 
of the Prince. The meshes of your rule 
encircled the palace with the cottage, and 
covered the carth. Catholic Church ; 
you have wielded alone the most formi- 
dable power which ever existed, for you 
alone have realized for your principles, a 
system of instruction, unitary and univer- 
sal; and still in this day, when the Uni- 
versity, which besides, accepts your teach- 
ing, gives to a few hundreds of the hu- 


you give yours to thirty two millions of 
children. And it is after having thus 
held, ruled, possessed, reared, governed, 


ithe whole of society for ages, tbat you 


come to complain of the actual resulis of 
irreligion, and to recriminate on the world 
for escaping from you! These results 
are imputable only to yourself, and if so- 
ciety escapes you, notwithstanding the 
absolute rule you have held over it, it is 
because your sway, which should have 
been propitious, happy, and maternal, had 
become insufferahly heavy, burdensome 
and hostile. If you had cherished the 
life and the development of Humanity 
over which you had all influence, a!l 
authority, and WHOSE CHILDREN WERE 
NEARED BY You, why and how could Hu- 
manity rebel against you? If, in each 
epoch, you had represented its highest 
truth, uses, intelligence, why and how} 
could you have lost your influence? For 
you were omnipotent, and the spirit of 
revolt, of insubordination, and of individ- 
al pride, with which modern generations 
are now saturated to the very bone, was i 
not then hatched. 

Church! why are your children tarned | 


\ 
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against you? The philosophers have 
been your sons and your pupils. 

Church! you have chosen not to ad- 
vance with the march of Humanity; you 
have chosen not to raise your barbarous 
dogmas, either by adapting them to pro- 
gress, or by leaving thein to oblivion and 
passing onward with modern intelligence. 
You have chosen to barricade the road 
with your dogmas. You have chosen to 
hold, to the nations of polished, industri- 
ous and learned Europe, advanced in 
power, refined in sentinent, developed in 
intellect, no other language than that by 
which in earlier ages you subdued the 
gross legions of the Goths, the Huns and 
the Vandals. You will say neither more 
nor less, nor in any other style, to the 
French of to day than to the Franks of 
Clovis or Merovius. 

To this you reply : “ Therein is our glo- 
ry, for truth is essentially the same in 
all times and in ‘all places, apd cannot 
vary at the sport of circumstances.” The 
principle is just, but that does not show 
the justice of your application of it. 
Truth does not change; the mathematical 
truths discovered by Pythagoras, Plato, 
Euclid and Archimedes, are certainly 
as true to-day as when these Geometri- 
cians discovered them. So with the 
moral law proclaimed hy Jesus; but if 
constancy is one of the characters of 
truth, it does not follow that an error be- 
comes a truth by the obstinacy ‘of a cor- 
poration to sustain it unchanged. Man 
being made to know and to love truth, 
when a truth is revealed to him and he 
has understood and accepted it, he pre- 
serves it pure and unchanged in the 
treasury of his knowledge. The evi- 
dence of the truth thua acquired does 
not Jessen for him in the ratio that his 
intellect develups ; on the contrary, this 
evidence only spreads in the race. 
When a thing is (rue, Humanity can- 
not cease to understand ils (ruth in be- 
coming more enlightened; thus the geo- 
metrical truths above mentioned, and the 
moral truth of the principle of Jesus 
Christ, shine to-day in the freedom of 
human consciences, with a light as pure, 
even purer or fuller than at the epoch 
when they were first acquired. As to 
the doctrine which made holiness consist 
in despising the earth und renouncing the 
world, up to a certain epoch you were 
able to believe in it, and to cause its ac- 
ceptance as an act of faith, through the 
prodigious and legitimate influence of 
your superiority over crude and ignorant 
people, and because at that epoch dark 
clouds totally obscured human destiny. 
But your obstinacy in stil] retaining an 
error which the human mind abandons, 
and which you think you owe to your 
past course and to your pretensions of in- 
fallibility, to preach as you preached jit 
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ten and fificen years ago, certainly proves 
the fixedness of your pretensions, but not 
the ground of the doctrine in the free con- 
science of man. Now itis only the con- 
stant assent of free conscience to the idea 
which can be a real evidence of its 
truth, 

Here is the difference between the érue 
and the false. You have confounded 
with the principle of Jesus, strange and 
heretical doctrines. For a time you 
made men accept all together. After- 
wards, as the human intellect, that noble 
child of God, has grown and cast off its 
shackles; it has understood more tho- 
roughly, it has assimilated with more 
vigor, the principle of Jesus, because 
this principle being a truth, was adapted 
to this inteYect, of which truth is the 
essential aliment. But whilst the princi- 
ple of Jesus rose, shining with more 
vivid lustrejh the conscience of man, the 
false dogmas which had been mixed with 
it, and, which fora tine had been illu- 
minet by the refection of its pure 
ligit, have paled and darkened. And 
now behold how the principle of Peace 
and of Love, which has victoriously 
freed itself from the chaotic and mys- 
. tical barbarism of the middle ages, now 
rejects this impure alloy of former 
religions, this muddy stream of Platonic 
metaphysics, Cosmogonies, and Egyptian 
and Oriental god-nurseries, with which the 
Fathers and Doctors, distended with them 
previous to their conversion to Christiani- 
ty, have delnged the doctrine of Jesus. 

The modern mind, while preserving the 
conception of Jesus, the excellence of 
peace, of love, of the union of men 
among themselves and with God; while 
repelling heretical doctrines, especially 
that of the eternal and fatal curse of the 
Earth, of the anger and vengeance of the 
Creator againet his creatures, and the ex- 
piation by proxy of their transgressions ; 
advanced visibly towards the conception 
of a beneficent power who wills the hap- 
piness of Humanity, who permite to it 
the grandest and the most beautiful hope ; 
who calls it to fulfil upon the Earth amid 
the legitimate enjoyments devolving on 
its rank, the glorious task which falls to 
it in the eternal evolution of Harmonies, 
while gaining in and through this work, 
a development which conducts it to still 
grander ulterior destinies, 

The modern mind, advancing towards 
this new faith, glowing with the purest 
light of hope and of love, has proceeded 
to separate the sound grain of Jesus from 
the chaff of strange doctrines. It has 
expelled the national errors whieh had 
entered almost as soon as the strong arm 
of the present Christ no longer resisted 
their invasion. In obeying these im- 
pulses, human intelligence, far from re- 
pudiating Jesus, evidently returns to his 


Two little children of the ages of six and 


very thought, to pure and primitive ' 
Christianity. And it returns, not to ban- | 
ish this great thought into abstract, 
sterile and mystical regions, as did for- ; 
merly the Greek Philosophers converted ' 
to Christianity; not to exclude it from: 


i 


actual and real life ; not to send it away ; 


from the world in which we are, by con- į 
fining it to that in which we yet are not; ; 
not to ask of it only a simple and falla- : 
cious task of moralizing the individual, 
impotent amid the depraving social con- | 
ditions in which he is placed; but to 
organize social conditions adapted to this | 
thought of union and of harmony, capa- į 
ble of realizing it on earth, of incarnating 
it in Hamanity. 

Our earth, as all the spheres that peo- 
ple the firmament, is & child of Heaven, ' 
and floats in its fires and its light ; it is 
called with its humanity to take part in 
the paradisaical concert of the eternal 
harmony of worlds; this is the faith 
which is about to replace the false, decep- 
tive and fatal dogma of the earth exiled į 
from Heaven and accursed of God. 

This new faith: it is the golden chain 
that will soon reclasp Earth to Heaven, 
Humanity to the Universe and to God. 
We have elsewhere proved the logical! 
sequence of the thought of Christ: 
towards the fundamental principle of his 
doctrine, it is what the young tree, ar- 
rayed in its rich green, and blushing with 
odorous blussoms prophetic of delicious 
fruits, is to the seed whence it sprang. 
Thus, we should gladly recognize and 
proudly proclaim that absolute aud polar 
truth, which far from any risk of perish- 
ing in the conscience of Humanity, as 
that conscience is expanded, strengthened 
and enlightened, grows always more po- 
tent and more luminous; whilst the er- 


$ 


rors which have been added to it, this} 


conscience sooner or jater expels. Hu- 
man intelligence is like a winnowing fan; 
and a sieve. The fan and sieve may re- 
ceive stones and dust with the good 
grain, but the sieve separates the stones, 
the fan blows away the dust, and the 
good grain remains at last without mix- 
ture and without loss. These operations 
are often tedious. The toil of humanity 
in the troubled anarchy of subversive 
epochs is not a continuous progress. It 
is often interrupted to be resumed at long 
intervals, bat at last it breaks to the light 
throagh prejudice, difficultics, obstacles 
of every kind, and the soldiers of the 
truth should be always of good cheer, for 
if they prove once unequal to their task, 
even if they fail again and again, their; 
cause will one day triumph, and that ulti- 


mate is for them absolute success. 
To be Continued. 


ĪNHUMANITY 1N AN ENGLISH Court.— 
Property vs. Tae Rights of Natvre. | 


i weeks. 


‘da so. 
ied the size of a goose’s egg. 


! the rights of nature. 


seven, neither of them four feet high, son 
and daughter of a poor working man, hy 
the name of Lee, living at Chingford, in 
Essex, having in all ten children to sup- 
port, were detected in the act of stealing 
sume turnips, having picked up six, over 


‘and on which cattle had been feeding for 


The stomachs of the beasts had 


‘revolted so much at these turnips, from 


their frozen and rotten state. that the far- 
mer resolved to plough them in bis land, 


|! and did on the Monday following actually 


Not one of the six turnips exceed- 
The litle 
starving innocents were pounced vpon by 
‘the foreman of the farmer, first taken to 
Chingfurd-green to the lock-up station to 
‘look for an officer of police, a distance of 
one mile; then conveyed by the officer 
and foreman to Waltham Abbey, a fur- 
ther distance of five miles, to look for a 

magistrate; but not finding one, were 
brought back to Mr. Preston, the repre- 
‘sentative of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, another distance of three miles, 
before whom the foreinan swore the six 
turnips were worth 3d, and that he de- 
tected the children stealing them. Good 
turnips are selling at 4d per bushel in the 
parish. The defence set up by the chil- 
dren was, ** They were hungry, and had 
nat ene to eat, and the cattlé had 
left them.” Upon this evidence, as to the 
act and value, the representative of sove- 
reignty fined the children, with debt and 
costs, £1 10s 6d, or in default, fourteen 
days’ imprisonment in Ilford Jail, for be- 
ing detected pacifying their hunger with 
six small diseased turnips, value the 
smallest possible fraction of a farthing. 
Mr. Daniel E. Stephens, a gentleman 
who communicates this information, visit- 
ed the cottage in which the family lives, 


‘at the foot of Chingford-hi!l, and ascer- 


tained their destitute state. In order to 
liberate the children from jail, the parents 
had been obliged 10 dispose of their effects 
to meet it; not a particle of furniture was 
to be seen in the house or cottage; the 
man, hia wife, and ten children were all 
lying on the floor, with remnants of blan- 
kets and horse cloths to cover them. If 
the committing magistrate had done his 
duty — if he had possessed the feclings of 
a parent, instead of sending the poor chil- 
dren to jail, he would, after having heard 
their pitiful, soul- -harrowing tale, have 
sent them home with an armful of bread 
and cheese, and directed the parish offi- 
cers to afford the father and mother, and 
all the other children, some substantial 
assistance. We envy not his feelings, 
nor the feelings of the hard-hearted 
wreteh who caused the children to be ap- 
prehended and convicted. This is one of 
those cases of oppression in the rural dis- 
tricts, which tends to alienate the affec- 
tions of the pour man from the rich indi- 
vidual— which makes the peasant an 
incendiary, and converts him into a de- 
mon or a ruffian.— London Weekly Dis- 
patch, 


And we would add, that these, and 
their consequences, are among the natur- 
al results of the false system, which re- 
gards rights of property as superior to 
‘The property con- 
tained in those refuse turnips was consid- 
ered as entitled to more consideration at 
the hand of the law, than the natural 
right which had been given these starv- 
ing children by the Almighty God — the 
tight to eat rather than die. Here are 
two grants or contracts — the one impart- 
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ed by God to his creatures for the protec- 
tion of Auman life, and the other contrived 
by man for the protection of human prop- 
erty. Itis small wonder that the hatter 
should be held paramount in an earthly 
court.— Nat. Police Gazcite. 


For the Harbinger. 
CANNIBALISM. 
PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 
(Continued from p. 219.) 
Like all other questions of practice, 
this must be considered, Ist. On the 
ground of its absolute justice or conform- 


ity with the principle of Love, which is: 


the common term between God, man and 


Nature, connecting man with all that is. 


higher and with all that is lower than 
himself, and the violation of which 
towards the Jower spheres, places him 
out of relation with the higher. 

2d. On the ground of adaptation or 
expediency, which is rclative to epochs 
of development, the usages which are 
natural to one age being unsuited to 
another; for example, the combinations 


of means to attain a coinmon end, is a! 


mode of action at variance with the 
principle of incoherence, and therefore 
unsuitable to civilization and the other 
societies which are based on that princi- 
ple. Hence, though it is borrowed from 
a higher and more advanced social period, 


— guaranteceism, we find it productive in 


civilization of immense evil, concentrating 


the means of life in the hands of the few, . 


‘creating great monopolies, and delivering 
the masses to destitution by the combina- 
tions of capital. Its action on the other 
pole of society is not less disastrous : 
there it combines the laborers in abortive 
struggles against the government of capi- 
tal, forfeiting by opposition the sympa- 
thies which would seek to improve their 
lot, and pulling the noose tighter around 
their own uccks. In the rare case of 
successful rebellion or revolution, it still 
farther postpones, by temporary and su- 
perficia] changes in the ownership of 
property, the great day of universal re- 
demption which awaits the race, when 
the principle of love shall have penetrated 
and interlocked all classes. 

On the first or absolute ground, it is 
objected to the disuse of animals as food, 
«that man, as the pivot of creation, should 
bring into relation with him all the infe- 
rior creatures, and that unitary relations 
through the sense of taste and organic 
assimilation would be deficient, were they 
not to be eaten. 

Answer. 
much. If adaptation to their seuse of 
taste, were essential to the harmony of 
living creatures in a gencral unity, it 


pophagy or cannibalism into universal 


ifavor, since if it is desirable that the 


lower creatures should come into har- 
monic relation with man, it is much more 
iso that this harmony should prevail be- 
tween the varieties of his own species, of 
which the Caucasian, being the chief 


i variety, ought to cat the Mongolian, the 


Malay, the Negro, and the Australian. 


This argument proves too! 


i But as Unity must be internal as well as 


external, it would result that we should 
not only like the cannibals cat the mem- 


| bers of other nations or tribes, but that. 


‘the members of the same society and of 
the same family should eat cach other; 


ual as well as to the society, it would be 
necessary that each individual should cat 
himself, an exploit often mentioned by 
Mr. Grimwig of Oliver Twist memory 
in regard to his head, but which history 
i does not record that any mortal bas yet 
accomplished upon his whole body. But 
if it is evidently the extreme of incoherence 
that men should devour each other, is it 
| not equally a degree of incoherence that 
they should devour their humbler fellow 
‘ercatures? 


,taste is precisely the exceptional clause 
confirming the general law of Unity, ef- 


fected through the other senses, the af-, 


i fections, and the distributive attractions. 
Consequently, in these subversive epochs 
when the exception becomes the rule, 
„it is almost the only relation Ich whereby 
iman does habitually relute himself to his 
‘fellow creatures. 
velopments of our senses and spiritual 
j powers will create a thousand points of 
relation with the Animal and the ather 
‘kingdoms of nature which do not now 
‘exist; but already have we not in the 
horse, the -cow, the dog, the dove and 
many others, perfectly intelligible rela- 
tions of high utility and delight to us, 
which do not imply the eating of these 
creatures. The Tartars, the Chinese, and 
l other nations whose incoherence in other 
relations of life is worse than our own, 
do in correspondence cat the horse and 
other animals which we spare. 

Objection. Death must come to all. 
God kills all ereatures, and Man as God's 
vicegerent or spesial] providence on the 
earth, may justly act likewise at his dis- 
j cretion. 

Anser. 1, Is it strictly true that 
God kills all things? The correct state- 
ment seems to be thus: 

AJ creatures have their terms of birth, 
growth, maturity, decline, and transition, 


aud during the periods of ascending and 
descending subversion or incoherence 
; corresponding to the infancy and the old 
,age of the planet, when destinies are not 


jand as unity must apply to the individ- : 


This sort of unity through the sense of; 


In Harmony new de- 


determined in the mathematics of nature; ; 


‘average of life is cut down to a fraction 
‘by the inverse providence of famine, dis- 
“ease, war, and cannibatisin. 

i ‘These ends are all violent, but it can- 
` not be said that God then kills the crea- 
, tures ; becanse-this era is precisely that of 
„exception to his Providence, an epoch in 
which his will is not yet done on the 
earth nor his kingdom come ; a state sim- 
‘ply of preparation, of immaturity and 
transition, in which the attractions which 
„he has distributed, are clashing, in the 
absence of the Serial order for which 
they have been calculated. In reference 
to the other deaths which terminate the 
natural period of old age, analogy in- 
i duces us to consider that in conformity to 
that law which ‘ binding nature fast in 
fate, leaves free the will,” they may all 
be transitions just as absolutely willed by 
the being who dies, as any of the minor 
| transitions which vary his present form of 
‘existence. 

If we have willed strongly the night 
before, to wake at a certain hour, we do 
| 50, albeit we are not conscious in our 
Sleep of the motives which have deter- 
i mined that volition; and we even experi- 
-enee a decided struggle or reluctance to 
` wake, in the moments which precede full 
consciousness ; a struggle less in degree, 
but perhaps identical in character with 
‘that which precedes the greater transi- 
‘tion between the two lives. This reluc- 
tance is common to alf transitions; habit 
gives a certain attachment to even the 
, most painful places, occupations, and as- 
sociations ; it often requires a violent 
chort of the will to break away from 
‘them, the attraction being to the new 
| places, occupations, or associations, to 
j which the transition conducts us, but not 
to the act of transition itself. 

Thus it cannot be properly said that 
whether at the natural or the premature 
term of life, God kills any creature; the 
¿Premature transitions belonging to an 
;epoch of inverse providence, resistance 
jaud rebellion to attraction, the unitary 
expression of God’s will; and the natural 
; transitions being probably in conformity 
with the predetermination of the creature. 

2, Admitting the unproven statement 
that God kills all creatures, it does not 
follow that man as his vicegerent on the 
carth should possess the right to kill. 
The right to manage an estate committed 
to an agent, does not imply the right to 
i injure it, to sell it, or otherwise put it 
out of our regency, which man does to 
the animals when he kills them. If God 
meant to invest man with the right of 
taking life, the ulterior term of transition, 
| we should expect that proceeding in that 
‚as in his other acts by the composite and 
not by the simple method, he would have 
‘likewise invested him with the power of 


t 


would be’ necessary to recall anthro- ; proportioned to attractions, the natural giving the citerior term of transition, 
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birth. This would restrict the right of | 
killing to the father and mother. But! 
man cannot determine for any creature: 
the natural periods of birth, growth, ma- | 
turity, and decline, and his interference , 
with the order which God has pre-estab- | 
lished in nature, is a violence, an outrage - 
to his attraction to unity, for which he 
suffers the reproof of his consctence, the 
sentiment of unity. Thus the unsophisti- 
cated, unimbruted child, suffers an agony 
of terror and grief at the sight of a butch- 
ery. Its instinct will not understand how 
the calf or the lamb it has fondled and 
sympathized with in all the gushing ten- 
derness of its young nature, that finds 
a friend in every thing that lives, 
can be a natural object of fuod, and 


destined to the harmonies of the palate. 
The moral outrage which it now wit- 
nesses, is often its first significant and 
profound initiation into that Hell of moral 
and physical incoherence, in which, drawn 
with irresistible force as a blood globule 
into the circulation, healthy or poisoned, 
of the great Humanity, it is destined to 
lose the pure glory of its soul, to toil, to; 
struggle and to suffer. This vivlence,; 
this outrage, is perfectly consistent with 
the inverse providence which, during the 
crude ages of excessive pullulation con- | 
nected with imperfect or depraved indi- 
vidual development, preserves the equili-: 
brium between population and production 
by means of famine, disease, and canni- 
balism; but it is perfectly inconsistent 
with the direct Providence or establish- 
ment of the divine order co-ordinated to 
the attractions of all created life, which ' 
preserves an harmonic equilibrium by the 
balance between births and deaths cunse- 
quent upon integral development. 

The consistency of the action with the 
methods of Providence, is thus relative; | 
but the character of God aud the attrac- 
tion of unity in man which relates him to 
this character, being absolute and always 
the same in the ages of subversion and in 
those of harmony alike, the act of killing ; 
must always be a wrong and an injustice, 
** Thou shalt not kill.” Of this wrong, 
man is always admonished by the sting 


of hig conscience, the sentiment of the unity} 


he has outraged, which never fails to say 


to him upon the act, ‘t Cain, what hast 
thou done with thy brother? '’ until after 
the anguish of repeated violation it has 
become palsied. 

It is not here simply a question of life 
and death, it is a question of discord or 
of harmony, of love or of strife. It is 
the physical and moral conflict, both in- 
ternal and external, within man’s own 
breast and between him and the animal, | 
which must precede the taking of life, or 
which can be avoided only by treachery 
and fraud; that determines the character 
of the action to be false to man’s soul 


and to his relations with the life of na- 
ture. God having distributed to no crea- 
ture an attraction to being killed or to 
have any injury executed npon it, it be- 
comes necessary that man in taking life, 
should always operate by force or by 
fraud, the methods of Barbarism and of 
Civilization, which are uiterly incompati- 
ble with Harmony. 

As the vicegerent of God on earth, 
man’s dutics are Jimited to the provision 
for each creature in its natural connection 
with him, (a connection predetermined in 
the sympathies of his character and the 
uses of his industry and pleasure,) of a 
sphere of being and of action, whose 
composite charm shal] more than com- 
pensate to the creature for its simple wild 


‘liberty, in the same manner as the com- 
Pung es 

| posite liberty and pleasures of the pas- 
, sional series more than compensate to the 


human savage and attract him into its 
order. All the details of this provision 


EnaA Din 
lie within the compass of man’s discre- 


tion, and within the laws of mutual at- 
traction. The killing and eating of the 
creature, is like the forbidden fruit excep- 
tional in the garden of Eden. He may 
do it, but in so doing he commits a com- 
pound outrage on unity, subjects it to the 
haser material principle in his nature, and 
thus forfeits his pivotal position as har- 
inonie sovercign of nature through the 
power of love. 

In the primeval development of animal 
life on this planet, befure it was sufficient- 
ly refined for human life, we find in the 
Megatheria, the Saurians, &c., sentient 
masses one hundred feet lung, chiefly re- 
markable for their enormous destructive 
powers, which necessitated habits of social 
isolation; and for a thickness of skiu pre- 
cluding the finer varieties of tactile sensa- 
tion, which announced adaptation to a rude 
external sphere. Appetite, the organic 
or assimilative attraction, seems to have 
then been supreme, the chief expression 
which the principle of Love, struggling to 
incarnate itself in matter had attained. 

As greater refinement in the products 
of the earth, in the atmosphere, in the 
magnetic currents of the earth's nervous 
system, admit the development of higher 
beings, creatures, the formula of whose life 
ts always aspiration to their creative source 
through mutual communion, began to find 
in the wealth of sensation and affection 
in their various branches, nobler and 
sweeter forms of communion than that 
through the sense of taste, which re- 
quires the sacrifice of one being to the 
gratification of the other. 

We have now man upon the earth, and 
the new creation of Eden, and we re- 
mark distinctly in the first chapter of 
Genesis, the exclusion of the former de- 
structive tendencies. It was meet that 
upon the birth of its royal child, the earth 


should enjoy a jubilee, a suspension of 
strife and of bloodshed; and that the 
serene, angelic infancy of that human 
blossam which enclosed as a young fruit 
the passional harmonies of our approach- 
ing future, should be reflected by all 
nature, and mirrored back from all that 
lived and loved, upon the young humanity 
as it slept or sported upon its mother's 
breast. Then is the law of a new and 
bloodless communion spoken to the crea- 
tures. i 

“And God sgaid, behold, I have given you 
every herh bearing seed which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be 
for meat. 

“And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat: and it 
Was 60, 

“ And God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good.” 


Eden anticipated harmony, as a key 
note occurring in the commencement of 
the series of Human societies upon the 
earth, which denoted the general charac- 
ter ultimately to prevail. Teething, cor- 
responds in the individual child, to that 
painful development in the young race, of 
industry, which prepares the nourishment 
of society, or the material wealth for pas- 
sional assimilation and distribution, as the 
teeth prepare the material for organic 
assimilation and distribution. Both are 
painful periods of transition, one fraught 
with discord in the organic life of the 
child, the other with discords in the so- 
cial life of humanity. The fretfulness of 
the child, Humanity, is attended with un- 
pleasant resulta for its companions, its 
animal playmates fur instance, which it 
delights in killing and eating. Before 
teething, the sportive joyousness of its 
serene vitality foretyped the coincidence 
of destiny with attraction, the success of 
the matured man; as the Adam of Eden 
that of Humanity. It soon passed. 
The flower falls and leaves the sour and 
imperfect fruit, — the flush and the fra- 
grance of that flower of Love departed 
with the infantile fulness of a life cra- 
dled in earth's abundance: the free out- 
gushing of affection in the primeval Se- 
ties shrank before the returning frost and 
east wind of poverty, marring the spring, 
and left the human fruit slowly to grow 
under the law of a sterner development. 

Man fell providentially, necessarily ; 
but he fell drawing the earth back with 
him into that helt of discords whence 
we now seek to extricate ourselves. 
With what assurance can we pray for 
deliverance from conflict and return to 
harmony, with hearts imbruted by cruelty 
and murder; and hands recking with the 
blood of our fellow creatures? 


To be Continued. 
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REVIEW. 


Posthumous Tracts, now first translated 
from the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

By James Joun Garru WILKINSON. 

London: William Newbury. Boston: 

Otis Clapp. 

We desire once more to repeat our ex- 
hortations to the scientific and thoughtful, 
with regard to the writings of which 
‘another portion is here communicated to 
the public. We may be suspected of 
extravagance by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the mind of Swedenborg, 
or who are accnstumed to think him 
nothing but a religious enthusiast; but 
we are none the less assured that there 
are no writings on scientific subjects in 
existence, with the single exception of! 
those of Fourier, which evince so deep 
and broad an insight into the nature and 
laws of the Universe, or lay down su 
stable a foundation for science. Without 
agreeing to every one of their conclu- 
sions, we say then, that they are not only 
helps, but indispensable helps to every 
seeker after true knowledge and wisdom ; 
and still more, we are convinced that 
without the Methnd which they involve, 
the idea with which the Age is in travail, 
and with which individuals are more or 
less distinctly affected, the idea of a 
Synthesis, or Science of Sciences, a Phi- 
losophy of First Principles can be nuthing 
better than an abortion. Nor is this all ; 
not one of the now incomplete sciences, 
can be freed from the uncertainties, con- 
tradictions, and controversies in which 
they are all in some degree involved, ex- 
cept by the aduption and wise use of the 
“same Method. This is a point on which 
we mean to take sume suitable opportu- 
nity of enlarging, and meanwhile we 
cannot too earnestly urge those who are 
in the way of such things to look and see 
if it be not so. i 

The tracts above-named, had previously 
reached us in the Latin edition under the 
title of Opuscula Philosophica, prepared 
‘from the original MSS. by the same 


‘lof the Opuscula will be contained, we 


learned, diligent, and eloquent friend to 
whom we are indebted for the translation. 
They seem to be, as far as we have been 
able to examine them, the first sketches 
of what the author partially or wholly 
` accomplished in his larger works. To 
such as are unable to procure those 
works, they will afford some knowledge 
both of the vastness of the territory he 
traverses in them, and of the Method we 
have spoken of. The two Numhers of 
the translation which are before us, treat 
of “The Way to a knowledge of the 
Soul,” “ Faith and Good Works,” ** The 
Red Blood,” ‘The Animal Spirit,” 
ts Sensation, or the Passion of the Body,” 


‘©The Origin and Propagation of the 
Soul,” and “ Action.” The remainder 


should think, in one more number, or at, 
the most two. In Boston, they ean be’ 
obtained of the publisher, and in New 
York of John Allen, 139 Nassau Street. 

For quotations, we must content our- ; 
selves with the following from a note by | 
the editor, which contains as much truth 
as could well be got into the same nuin- 
ber of words. 


“ As the body is constructed beforehand with 
express reference to all the natural actions that 
the individual will ever have occasion to per- 
form ; so nature, and the human organization : 
considered aa a part of nature and a mutable 
subject of the providential series, are construct- 
ed with a foregone reference to all the states, | 
arta and requirements, that humanity, as a cre- 
ated thing and a compound individual, can pos- 
sibly imply. The world then, in its fundamental 
conception, contains a promise of the express } 
gratification of every good natural affection, 
every true natural thought, and every just sen- 
sual want in its minutest detail, and in its en- 
tirest compass. Neither the body nor the world 
are in themselves hindrances, but on the con-| 
trary means, to fulness of satisfaction and uni- 
versal competence, Quarite ef Invenietis.” 


We must not omit to add that these 
Opuscula are the first fruits of the Swe- 
denborg Association of London, whose ; 
formation we noticed some time since. 
We understand that it still has volumi- 
nous and important MSS. to lay before 
the world as rapidly as it finds possible. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


The season, so far as it regards the 
operations of the larger musical societies, 
is about closed. 

1. The Acapemy has given the last of 
its six concerts. It was a stormy night, 
and the audience small, but, as is usual 
on such occasions, musically considered, 
more select and more appreciating than 
when fair weather tempts out fashionable 
crowds. We arrived late and thereby 
lost the overture to Zampa, (which we 
are as well pleased to dispense with, as we 
should be with the glaring gas-lights of 
our concert-ruoms;) a lively and some- 
what quaint song of Donizetti's ‘* Z/ se- 
greto per esser felici,’ sung in English by 
Miss Rosa Garcia, who always sings with 
taste; Mr. Keyzer’s violin Solo (the 
same which we have already noticed, on 
the theme ‘‘le Desir;’’?) and, what we 
most regretted, the performance by Mr. 
William Mason of a couple of De Mey- 
er’s pieces on the piano forte. We en- 
tered in time for a duett on the English 
Horn and Clarinet, by Signor Ribas and 
Mr. Ryon. This was a very pleasing 
performance. There is a singular charm 
about the whole family of reed instru- 
ments. The Cor Inglese or English Horn 
seems to complete their quartette by add- 


ing a tenor homogeneous with the soprano 
of the clarinet, the alto of the obde, and 
the bass of the fagotto or bassoon. No 
other wind instruments have nearly so 
much feeling ; and there is a pastoral and 
rural] character, a quaint simplicity in 
their sounds, which carries one to the 
woods. Signor Ribas seems perfectly at 
home upon this tenor oboe; Mr Ryon 
played the clarinet in a chaste, clear 


style, and the whole thing was in truth a 


very agreeable disappointment after all 


l our unpromising experience of solos on 


wind instruments. A Duett from Coppo- 


ila, by the Misses Garcia, was sang very 


sweetly ; and Auber’s Overture, Le Duc 
D’ Olonne, wound up the first part. 

Then came the good old friend, the 
Symphony of Beethoven in C minor, the 
Symphony which above all others has 
really got domesticated in Boston. 

Save a little heaviness and rigid uni- 
formity of time in the first movement, it 
was admirably played. We somehow 
missed the passion which should vent it- 
self in that fitful movement; we were 
not moved by it as we sometimes have 
been. But on the other hand the 
Scherzo, in three-four measure, introduc- 
ing the grand march, was brought out 
with more life and energy, more real 
zest, and made to tell more powerfully, 
than ever before where we have listened. 

The Academy, notwithstanding it has 
brought together what on any other occa- 
sions would be esteemed good audiences, 
must still have made a losing business of 
it this winter. It takes ‘‘ mass meet- 
ings” to sustain concerts on this scale. 
May some good St. Cecilia interpose and 
not permit the only institution to which 
Bostonians have been able to turn for 
great orchestral music to be taken from 
them. Imperfectly and far from general- 
ly as Symphonies by Beethoven or by 
Mendelssohn are appreciated, still here is 
a fountain of goed influence in its degree, 
which might be raised indefinitely, and 
which we would not have closed unless 
there is a better and a truer thing all 
ready to take its place. 

2. The Puitnarmonic Society also 
have closed their ‘ festivals,” making 
rather a brilliant finale. They too had 
out the Symphony in C Minor, (their 
second public performance of Sympho- 
nies,) and admirably was it played ; ex- 
cept that it wus played piece-meal as be- 
fore, the different movements being sep- 
arated and the intervals filled by other 
miscellaneous music. The story of the 
‘* sceptic,’ too, was not left off from the 
back of the Programme. We must men- 
tion these things as offences against good 
taste, whether the Philharmonic Society 
are right or not in thinking such means 
necessary to the securing of so large an 
audience as is needed to support concerts 


, 
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upon so large a scale. Thus far how- 
ever, there has been progress. They be- 
gan some winters since with a brass 
band; to this succecded an orchestra, 
which could play overtures; at last they 
give us a dismembered Symphony, of; 
which cach separate part is played well 
and also well appreciated, certainly toler- | 
ated and apparently enjoyed by a suffi- 
cient majority of the great audience to 
give it the sanction of the whole. 
Another winter let us hope another step ; 
and that the musical susceptibilities of 
the crowd will have grown to be at least 
patiently receptive of a Symphony entire. 
Should it chance to turn out that the 
Philharmonic Society should be left the 
only purveyors for the public in the line of 
great orchestral music, it certainly will be; 
sad to sink below the standard which the | 
Academy now for several years has set, 
and which ought still to rise. 

To come now to the other performan- 
ces; the great attraction of the evening 
was the voices of Signora Pico and Miss 
Julia Northall. Singly or together, 
these two singers-always are most wel- 
come. Pico seemed in better voice than 
ever, and the large and generous and! 
heart-felt style with which she poured 
herself out in the duett from Semiramide, 
and in her arch and impassioned Spanish 
Song, was a satisfaction worth remember- 
ing. The earnest, childlike, pure, good 
manner of Miss Northall, and her sweet, 
although not powerful voice (at least in 
such a place), contrasted finely as the} 
Soprano to Pieo’s Alto. Among the 
many good things which were sung, we 
must mention as the gem of the evening, 
her singing of the Ave Maria of Cheru- 
bini, which is in the deepest, tenderest, 
and chastest style of religious composi- 
tion, and made exquisitely beautiful by 
the orchestra] parts. Mr. William Ma- 
son performed a fantasia of Herz upon 
the March in Orcio with great clearness, 
freedom and elegance of execution, 
though not with the infallible precision 
which usually marks his playing. On 
being called out he gave De Meyer's ver- 
sion of the celebrated horn quartette in 
Semiramide, in a style of less imperial 
mastery of course than that peculiar to 
Leopold himself, but nevertheless which 
did good justice to the piece, extremely 
difficult as it must be. Solos and duetts į 
on clarinets, obdes and English horas, 
by Messrs. Kendall, Rihas, and so forth, 
beautiful enough in their way, made out 
the remainder of the entertainment. It 
was on the whole one of the most sump- 
tuous musical banquets which have been 


|shonld exhaust its beauty; the nervous 


set before the publie. 

3. The Wanver ano Haypn Society, 
who have intrinsically the highest claims ' 
of any society in Boston to the public 
patronage, (since they deal entirely in. 


. Thy chestnuts, if too lòng they burn, 


. To sweetly remember and finely to think, 
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the highest ord rof combined vocal and 
instrumental music, in the Oratorios of; 
Handel, Haydn, Neukomm, Spohr, Men- 
delsschn, and so forth,) have attempted į 
nothing new this winter, but have alter- | 
nated between Sampson and Moses in 
Egypt; both deservedly favorites, though 
so opposite in character. 

In Sampson, the principal tenor part 
has heen sustained quite creditably by 
Mr. Jones. The splendid voice of Miss: 
Stone has also found excellent sphere in 
some of the great songs of this Oratorio, 
especially in the trumpet song of tri- 
umph: ‘‘Let the bright Seraphim.” 
The choruses were magnificent; and 
though of courses the success of the per- 
formance, requiring as it did the combi- 
nation of so many elements, was various 
on different evenings, yet no appreciating 
listener who heard it repeatedly, or in- 
deed only once and that the worst time, 
could have failed to receive a deep im- 
pression of the sublimity, the strength 
and beauty, and the great humanity of 
this tone-edifice built up by Handel. It 
is worthy of Milton’s words. Then the 
orchestral parts :— we could listen to the 
introductory Symphony, strange as is its 
style compared with modern instrumental 
music, many, many times before we 


energy of that fugued passage never fails! 
to give a shock of exquisite delight; , 
and the wind instrument passages are 
beautiful as the meeting of many wa- 
ters. 

The Handel and Haydn Society make | 
their finale for this season with a few 
more performances of ‘* Moses.” Christ- 
mas was allowed to pass without the 
usual honor of the performance of Han- 
del's ‘‘ Messiah.” This was a serious 
disappointment to those who have the 
most religious love of music. We had 
thought that the ‘t Messiah ” had grown 
too deeply into the souls of all the truly 
musical ever to be laid entirely on the 
shelf in favor of any novelties; that its 
performance once a year, at least, would 
be regarded a time-hallowed institution, 
and a part of the best education of each 
generation growing up. 


i 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 
FROM GOETHE. 
PROVERBIAL. 


Much already thou hast done, 
When habit of patience thou hast won. 


How pat would all things be and nice, 
If we could only do them twice. 


All into coals are sure to turn. 


| 


Is tasting of life at its deep inmost brink, 


Who right will do, alway and with zest, 
Let bim harbor true love in thought and breast. 


When lik’st thou best to stoop 7 
A spring-flower for thy love to pluck. | 


Who's he who Fortune’s highest palm has won ? 
Who joyful does, and joys in what he’s done, 


Divide and rule, — strong words indeed ; 
But better still, — unite and lead. 


Fice to the furthest bound ; go where 
The smallest frontier cabin reaches : 

What boots it thee? thou findest there 
Tobacco still and evil speeches. 


Let me do, it is my hest, 
Aye some end pursuing. 
The rich heart, it cannot rest, 
Alway ’twill be doing. 


At first hand, 

Understand, 

What tie the world takes ill of thee : 
It asks not soul, it asks civility. 


Who quick resolves doth make, 
He's brave and bold, I cry; 
He jumps into the lake, 
Out of the rain to fly. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 


i commercial convulsions all tending to impoverirh 


the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to socinl institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. Cuaxxing. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Examine our boasted Civilization. Let 
this great day of free governments, and 
free trade, and labor-eaving machinery, 
and multiplied wealth, and universal edu- 
cation, and diffusion of Christianity ex- 
plain some of its inconsistencies. Con- 
trast its noble aspirations and its dear 
illusions, its arts, its knowledge and its 
piety, with its systematic selfishness, 
with the inereasing- misery and degrada- 
tion of the masses, and with the gigantic 
spectre of Commercial Feudalism, which 
stalks upou us, in spite of schools and 
churches, dictating to God's prophets 
how much truth it will be safe for them 
to preach, and whispering to God’s peo- 
ple to beware how they attempt to prac- 
tice, and making us all insincere precisely 
in proportion to our knowledge. These 
tendencies, it may be said, hring their 
remedies, or rather, suggest the thought 
of remedies; and several common-sense 
schemes of reform, as those relating to 
the distribution of land, legal regulation 
of hours of labor, and so forth,—schemes, 
necessitated by the times, we can review 
with hope, yet ending with the confession 
that when all is done it will only make 
the demand more urgent for doing some- 


thing more, for a reform that shall be 
radical and universal. Great things are 
the conscience and the common-sense of 
this ape doing; there are plenty of well- 
meant and often promising experiments, 
devices, fragmentary efforts to improve 
society : — but as yet no Social Sctence. 
Protestantism fails ; education fails; free 
government fails; trades’ unions, char- 
tism, working-men’s parties, land reforms 
and moral reforms fail; Christianity it- 
self, the only life-sustaining gospel of 
Love, is thus far practically a failure. 
These all mean well, but as yet they 
have not mastered the scienee of con- 
ditions, and they beat the air with ran- 
dom efforts. 

In the midst of these things comes 
Cnartes Fournier, offering the key to 
Universal Science, and claiming to have 
used it, with demonstrative certainty, in 
the nnlocking of one sphere of its appli- 
cation, in the solution of the problem of 
individual and collective destinies, and in 
the clear construction and verificatiof of 
the formulas of Social Science. 

Social Science! — It is evident that it 
must be nothing less than Universal Sci- 
ence. For Association promises to place 
man in true relations with himself, his 
fellows and with every thing; and the 
social science which shall do this is most 
justly named, as Fourier named it, the 
“ Theory of Universal Unity.” Iu fact, 
the only proper definition of Science, is 
unilary knowledge. It is that kind of 
knowledge which sees all in each, which 
beholds in each thing the same laws and 
Principles that reign in every other, 
which looks every thing into unity with 
every thing else, which goes straight to 
the centre of all facts and finds them one 
in essence although many in their mani- 
festation. Much has been called science, 
which is no science at all; familiarity 
with certain isolated facts and phenom- 
ena, reduced, it may be, to some regular- 
ity, but yet unconnected with all other 
knowledge, is not science. Not till the 
separate sciences so called, become affili- 
ated and knit into one, do they deserve 
the name of science. The facte which 
have been observed and analyzed in vari- 
ous departments, the classifications which 
have been made, are al] convenient and 
well enough, but superficial til] man finds 
himself in them; and it is all fruitless 
knowledge which does not tend to bring 
man into living unity with all these 
things, which does not practically enrich 
his life, increase his happiness, meet his 
affections, and offer him congenial sphere 
and correspondence, wherever he may 
turn his eyes. To know a thing, is to be 
not only familiar with it, not only ao- 
quainted with some of its properties and 
relations, but to see the ground and final 
cause of all its characteristics in their 
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correspondence with this very soul which | 
sees them. i 

The key to*such a unitary science is aj 
true analysis of Man. Mun the Micro-! 
cosm, or world in little, is the first word of | 
philosophy. The heavens, says Sweden- 
borg, are in the form of Man. Man was! 
created in the image of God. Man takes | 
up into himself all that is under him, and 
is as it were the compendium and crown: 
of nature. How can he obtain knowl-' 
edge of aught that is without him except. 
there be something corresponding in 
him? Hence the principle of universal 
analogy, which constitutes the sole pus- 
sibility of Science. ‘This is commonly 
esteemed a very suspicious kind of argu- | 
ment, an unsafe source of evidence ; it is: 
thought to please and inflame the imagi- 
nation, and mislead the reason into beau- 
tiful but rash conclusions. And yet we 
say it constitutes the sole possibitity of! 
sciencc; it is by analogy that every thing 
has been learned thus far; and the first 
hint which multifarious facts afford us of; 
a common Law pervading them, is by 
analogous ard coinciding manifestations. 
There is nothing unfolded in one part of 
nature, that is not indicated in a different, 
but corresponding dialect in every other ; 
there is no sentiment expressed by sounds 
that does not translate itself into colors ; 
no secret taught in any sphere that does: 
not repeat itself through all spheres in 
the Universe ; and the whole inward his- 
tory of man, of human loves and human 
thoughts, of all our subtlest affinities and 
inmost prayers, is typed and mirrored in 
continual de-gradation through all orders 
of material facts below us. Now the 
first of all analogies, is the analogy 
which holds hetween all outward things 
and the spiritual nature, or the soul of’ 
man. 

Again, Universal Science, procceding | 
by universal analogy, never idly specu- i 
lates, nor thinks to satisfy the curions 
intellect alone; a practical and human 
end inspires it; it is but the exploring 
eye and ordering wisdom of that great 
impulse which man is, — the impnlac zo 
be one with all things. It sceks the hap- 
piness of man, and the fulfilment of his! 
destiny. The happiness of man residcs 
entirely in his unity with all things. 
Where aught is strange, or uncongenial, 
or seemingly unrolated to him, there is 
man not at home, there is he miserable ; 
there is he, in so far, not himself. So 
long as any thing is not ours, we are 
poor; so long as any sympathy is denied į 
us, we are solitary : — we are to have all 
and enjoy all by bonds of living unity 
with all. This and not less than this is 
what the human heart demands, and what 
it sends ite purveyor, Science, out into! 
the wide universe to seek for, that it may 
verify its own fore-feeling and attraction | 


i 


for its universal home. The whole pos- 
sible of science, the science of Universal 
Unity, lurks therefore, in the study of our- 
selves, because our radical, innate desires 
and tendencies were calculated for nothing 
short of Universal Unity ; and we might 
know all things, could we only know 
ourselves. The world has been put back, 
who can tell how many centuries, by a 
want of real practical faith in the essen- 
tial unity of system in the universe, 
though every one asserts the truth of it 
in the way of vague generality. A mis- 
erable scepticism, eking itself out by a 
foolish creed, has comforted the intellect- 
ual conscience of the times gone by, and 
shuts ont knowledge from the most part 
even now. The belief in accident, in the 
possibility of anything promiscuous or 
exceptional, which is a negative belief, 
on the one hand, and the belief in super- 
human and miraculous interference on 
the other, — these two have made out 
one creed, the crecd of darkness, and 
have discouraged man from seeking his 
true destiny. But the name of accident 
will be driven from the world, and mira- 
cle will be brought down from heaven, 
and all things made transparent with its 
everlasting and indwelling presence, when 
our natural faith in universal unity shall 
have strongly stood and looked all things 
into order, and become a science. And 
the beginning is the science of Man: the 
grounds of social and all other sciences 
lie in the spiritual nature of man. 

How has man been studied? They 
have talked wisely of his carnal and 
his spiritual nature, of the * half dust, 
half deity’? in him, and have stretched 
a gulf of impassable metaphysics be- 
tween the frowning shores of Spirit and 
of Matter: — fruitless distinction ! — since 
the essence of the one and of the other 
alike transcends our comprehension, and 
after all, we only know them apart as we 
know Heat and Cold, both measured by 
the same thermometer : — baneful dis- 
tinction, fata] to thought’s progress ! — 
since it disturbs the axis of the mind's 
eye by a blurred duality ; bars all exer- 
tion of the mind's first instinct, that of 
Unity ; and hides the Invisible behind 
those glorious works which, inasmnch as 
they proceed from Him, should be his 
clearest revelation. 

How has man been studied? Meta- 
physically. The forms and processes of 
thought have been enumerated ; the cate- 
gories of Aristotle and of Kant have 
been announced; the intellectual con- 
sciousness has been turned inside out, 
and all that passes in the mind when 
occupied with things of time, or of eter- 
nity, or with itself, has been most criti- 
cally noted down. The metaphysicians 
have studied man as if he were an Intel- 
lect, and nothing else, with nothing in 
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the world to do but look and think, and’ steadfast gravitations and affinities, which 


watch the wheels of his own thinking. 


Jseful enough, we grant it, in its way.: 
It is a great question that, for instance, 
between Idealism and Empiricism: but) 


men, we apprehend, are born empirics 
and idealists, and so will stay irreconcila- 
ble, so long as they are isolated think- 
ers, and not each other's complement as 
doers in a solidary and harmonic life ; 
once united thus, once placed in true 
positions, and the idealism of the one 
will become so practical, and the materi- 
alism of the other will become so spirit- 


ual, that it will matter very littie which: 


is which. 

Intellectual philosophy, or criticism of 
the knowing powers, haa led, no doubt, 
to much. But what has it taught us of 
man’s destiny? what has it added to 
man’s powers? Perceptions of cognition 
and intuttions of pure reason, do not avail 
much when a man is starving ; and most 
divine philosophy will not persuade a 
lover he is whole, without his other half. 
How man ¢hinks: is a question worth 
some pains to settle: — but what does 
man do, in spite ofis thinking, what will 
ho have, and what will be the end of it: 
are questions of a far more vital conse- 
quence. 

Again, how has man been studied? 
Moralistically, or ethically, if you please. 
He has been placed between temptations 
on the one hand, duties on the other, and 
viewed wholly in that light. Something 
has been said about the affections, and 
something about the passions, about sen- 
timent and principle, instinct and reason, 
license and obedience. The sense of 
Duty has been analyzed, with attempt to 
find the origin and foundation of what 
we call moral obligation ; and one noble 
writer, at least, has found it in the sense 
of unity or harmony, which counsels or 
forbids with stronger, sterner, sweeter 
voice than utilitarian calculations, or blind 


selfish passions, or any other lower and į 


less universal mutives, which are not 
commissioned to say: Thou must, thou 
oughtest ! but only, st ts for thine interest, 
and eo forth. But what is beautiful, and 
right, and binding on a man to do, is not 
ascertained so easily, until the necessities 
of his nature and inalienable charac- 
ter are first known, and his true destiny 
is read in a clear recognition of those 
springs and tendencies and faculties 
which God has given him to meet that 
destiny with. ; 

Ina word, then, the study of Man, of 
the man proper, has been singularly 
neglected amid this ‘‘ piling of Ossa upon 
Pelion’’ of philosophies, both old and 
new. For there has been no analysis of 
the motive springs of action in a man, of 
the implanted tendencies which make 
him what he is, of the strung directions, 


‘cunstitute his nature, and determine his! 


whole destiny. This was the work re- 
served for Fourier. 


‘SUGGESTIONS TO AFFILIATED S0CI- 
ETIES. 


The branches of the American Union 
of Associatiouists in different towns and 
_ Cities, are already numerous. To ensure 
‘their healthy and efficient co-operation ; 
ito make all their separate energies con- 
, verge effectually to one operative centre, 
from which also they shall each receive 
reciprocal impulse and encouragement, it 
jis important that each one acquire a 
‘strong individual vitality first; that it be 
a living thing, radiating life from its own 
centre, and warming its own sphere.— 
| These unions, it is true, are formed spe- 
cially for the propagation of the Associ- 
ative doctrines. But the unity, the devo- 
tion necessary to this cannot sustain itself 
a great while, unless sume practical, ma- 
terial bond of interest be married with 
ithe merely spiritual bond of a common 
faith and object. To realize Association 
at these small centres is not possible. 
But every approach iu practice to the As- 
:sociative idea, which can be introduced 
with safety and in a naturally progressive 
manner, seems absolutely desirable. Let 
every ‘‘ union ’’ adopt among its members 
iall such mutual guarantees, however 
small and partial, as it finds practicable, 
¡and thus knit continually stronger ties 
i between them. 

In the first place, why should not every 
affliated local union incorporate into its 
plan the principal features of the ‘ Pro- 
tective Unions,” so called, which are 
fast spreading over the country! The 
economies. of collective wholesale pur- 
chases, and of the common store, would 
be a material benefit to all concerned, and 
serve to nourish the Associative idea and 
spirit among them, as effectually perhaps 
as lectures, readings, aud contributions to 
the fund for propagation; always suppos- 


the guarantee of aid in sickness, of intel- 
leetual and educational privileges, as 
reading-rooms, classes, &c., merits consid- 
eration. Our friends in Albany have al- 
ready sct us the example in this. Will 
iit not be adopted, as svon as the details 
of the plan can be matured, in Boston, in 
New York, and in all the local unions! 
It would he the surest pledge of perma- 
nence and strength. lt would be the first 
germ of Comhination, of Harmony of in- 
terests instead of Inccherence, which 
might go on indefinitely expanding and 
embracing one by one the various rela- 
tions of life; the firat step taken in a se- 
ries of gradual guarantyism, which 
should force nothing forward in an un- 
timely way, but avail itself of every 


‘ing these to go on as before. Then too, 


opening to gain a stronger foot-hold. To 
common purchases might by and by suc- 
ceed to some partial extent common en- 
joyments, common domestic economies, 
and finally common productive industry. 
These would vary, of course, according 
to the circumstances of time and place 
,and characters. But as far as they went 
they would be temporary advantages, 
proving the principle of Association, and 
at the same time enforcing the demand 
for a fairer field for its full trial. 

Again, these little circles from the first 
should be social, friendly. They shonld 
be more than business meetings. Conse- 
quently, they should naturally begin, in 
their day of small things, with securing 
at least a room, commodious and agreea- 
bly furnished, with means of harmony 
for ear and eye, if possible, which should 
be sacred to their friendly reunions; 
where they might meet at any time for 
conversation, reading, music or other social 
entertainment ; where an Associative and 
true sphere might be formed, 

This step taken, must inevitably lead 
to others, if there be any living tie of 
faith and friendship among the members. 
The demand would ere long be felt for 
| something like an Associative club-house, 
A number of families and single individ- 
l uals, putting together a part of the sums 
which they ‘must separately spend in 
order to live at all, might institute some 
common centre of society and elegance, 
impossible in the narrow quarters of any 
one of them isolatedly ; and the person 
or persons gifted with the truest spirit 
and genius of hospitality might preside. 
This would be another step. 

Presently these families would find it 
for their interest and happiness and soul's 
goad, as well as for the good of the 
‘Cause universally, to which their souls 
are most devoted and by which most 
nourished and exalted, to carry the idea 
of the Club IIouse even farther, and con- 
centrate yet more of their living. They 
might erect a common hotel, spacious and 
properly distributed, combining many 
economies and many means of social 
luxury, and live together somewhat after 
their own minds even in the heart of the 
Babel of a great city. The odious fea- 
ture of domestic servitude would vanish ; 
honor would attach to the free and cheer- 
fully shared services of friendship. And 
thus there would be association, and conse~ 
quently greater individuality and freedom 
than civilization offers, in all that relates 
to the consumption of wealth. There 
would only then remain the incoherence 
in business outside the family, the inco- 
herence of isolated and competitive pro- 
duction ; but the remedy will have been 
growing clearer and nearer by every 
thing thus realized inside. 

Let every one take up and follow 


rst step be 


practically taken, will not the inventive‘ 
energies of every one, once turned in this: 


direction, be constantly discovering new 
guaranties, new economics, new combi- 
nations of interest and skill in industry, 
by which the harmory will become more 
and more complete, — as complete, that 
is, as it can be short of the full organiza- 
tion of the Phalanx. 

Harmony of course would not be pos- 
sible with such limited and partial ar- 
rangement, if the question were of man- 
kind in general, or of the promiscuous 
population of any town or city. But we 
are speaking of the devoted friends and 
pioneers of the Cause, of the soldiers of 
Universal Unity, of those who are united 
already, or who shall be united, by the 
consecration of their lives to this great 
hope of Humanity; of those who have 
selected each other by this principle, and 
who have in themselves an element of 
Harmony which is valid even amid gene- 
ral discord, namely: devotion, or the 
Unitary Passion. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. VI. 
(Continued from page 175.) 


5. We have offered hints upon a few 
of the sources of economy in Association 
which the reader can follow out at his 
leisure ; but there remain a few promi- 
nent points which we will specify, and 
then leave this part of our subject at his 
disposal. The re-organized township 
would secure most important economies 
in general business transactions. As the 
township is now organized, each family 
carries its own wares and products to 
market, and makes its own purchases, 
which, for the township, must be attended 
with an aggregate expense, many times 
greater than it would be in an Associa- 
tion, where exchanges would be effected 
and purchases made upon a grand scale, 
with small cost of money, time and per- 
sonal effort. Wholesale purchases, made 
by the township, would save the profits 
now absorbed by retail merchants. A 
small number of agents could make all 
the exchanges and purchases, and thus 
entirely supersede the necessity of mer- 
chants as a class. There is nothing in 
the present social order more false in 
principle, or in practice, more oppressive 
to the masses than our system of trade. 
The fanction of the merchant is one of 
real service, in so far as it is a’ medium 
of exchange between producer and con- 
sumer; but in the existing order of so- 
ciety it becomes spoliation. The chan- 
nels of exchanges are so beset with mul- 
titudes of agents between the producer 
and consumer, that ere a commodity has 
reached the latter, its cost has greatly in- 
creased without any increase of its value. 
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Association offers an ensy, practical solu- 
tion of one of the most vexed questions 
of political economy, namely, that of jus-’ 
tice in commerce, or of equilibrium be- | 
tween production and consumption. But, 
we have neither the time nor ability to 
go into the general subject of political 
economy. We wish only, to suggest 
some of the advantages which the re-or- 
ganized township will possess, over the! 
present incoherent one. 

6. Perhaps the sphere in which the 
economy of Association is most conspicu- 
ous, is that of the Unitary Household. 
The blending of three hundred farms in 
a unitary domain, and of divided and 
conflicting labors into mutual and co-op- 
erative industry, will demand association 
of families, and the Unitary House, or 
Phalanstery. As the Phalanstery is the 
home of the social man, it should offer to; 
him befitting conditions for the gratifica- 
tion of all the demands of his nature. 
Here he meets and welcomes friends. 
Here he spreads the festal board, and 
passes the wine-cup of general joy. 
Here kindness, sympathy, courtesy, and 
the general love of man, are awaken- 
ed and developed. It is here that 
Love forms its sacred ellipse, into which 
only the happy two may enter. Here 
the bridegroom brings his fair love to her 
bridal palace, here he sees her sur- 
rounded by the charm of elegance, and 
adorned with gems and festoons, and 
all beauty brought and laid at her feet. 
Here the ambitious, the noble champion 
of industry comes to regale at the ban- 
quets prepared for him, to receive the 
homage and honors which his genius and 
his worth command. 

And here too the parent gathers with- 
in the sacred parabolic curve, the objects 
of his deepest love and his keenest solici- 
tude. Here are his children born, nur- 
tured, and trained, and enter upon the ca- 
reer of noble distinction! What then 
ought the home of man to bet What 
grandeur in architecture, what beauty in 
embellishments, what profusion and deli- 
cacy of luxury, what provisions of com- 
fort to the senses, of joy to the affections, 
and of. beauty, variety, and science to the 
intellect, should it not afford. It should 
be the very temple of Art and Beauty. 
But do we see such generosity and boun- 
ty displayed in the isolated abodes of pre- 
sent society! They are incompatible 
with the nature of man and his attrac- 
tions, and can offer no cirenmstances in 
harmony with them. They are the re- 
treats of poverty, misanthropy and low 
desires ; of care, petty rivalries and jeal- 
ousies; of sensuality, unaspiring igno- 
rance and degrading toil; the nurseries of 
selfishness, dark suggestions and despair. 
Uglinees and deformity scowl from the 
solitary windowa of these abodes; and 


sadness and anxiety weave around them 
their drapery of gloom. There humanity 
shivers in garrets, or creeps into cellars 
and dog-holes, for a mean shelter from 
the weather, whilst a true and divine 
Economy, offers to it a home of comfort, 
joy and beauty. 

The Genius of Universal Unity throws 


‘the pearl of wisdom to the race; but 


they like swine trample it under their 
feet. Associationists urge them to accept 
the virtue and the happiness and the 
abodes of comfort and beauty offered 
to them, in place of their present 
misery. We do not say that this misery 


(is found in all isolated households, but 


that the exceptions are few, whilst we 
affirm that all men should dwell in pal- 
aces; that Heaven designed it and can 
well afford it. Are they not worthy of 
it? Is it not the right of those who cre- 
ate all wealth, who rear palaces and em- 
bellish them by their genius and their 
toil, to enjoy them? Is God unjust that 
he does not will it? Is not.the ultimate 
destiny of man sublime enough to war- 
rant these claims for him, and our affirma- 
tions of what are his rights and privi- 
leges, here and to-day? Providence 
seeks to elevate man to this exalted con- 
dition, which is denied him only, because 
he contemns the laws of universal unity. 
The road to it lies through unitary inte- 
tests, co-operative industry and economy 
of means: this last we come to con- 
sider — 

1. In place of three hundred isolated 
houses, for the accommodation of as many 
families, the Phalanstery will rise in fair 
proportions, combining grace and dura- 
bility of structure, with order and con- 
venience. Here, each family will be pro- 
vided with a snite of apartments, where 
retirement and seclusion may be as guard- 
ed as under the present domestic regime. 
This manner of building will secure, at 
far less expense, more comfort and ele- 
gance to the families, than can be obtain- 
ed under the existing method. The 
same general economies which may be 
secured by unitary industry and com- 
merce, belong also to the unitary house- 
hold. 

2. Three hundred isolated families re- 
quire fuel for at least nine hundred fires, 
and must have as many grates or stoves. 
This computation supposes only three 
fires toa family. Instead of using these 
anpleasant appurtenances, the Phalan- 
stery would be warmed throughout all its 
apartments, by a few large furnaces, or 
by steam, and at less than one-fifth of the 
expense now incurred. If a steam ap- 
paratus were employed, the expense of 
warming would be but slight, for the 
mechanic shops and factories coutaining 
the steam engines, would be situated in 
one wing of the unitary dwelling, and 
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the same method of heating might be 
there adopted, which is now used in 
warming factories. Many of our largest 
manufactories are warmed with simply 
the escape steam from the engines, in- 
volving only the extra cost of a few yards 
of Jeaden conduit. 

3. Instead of three hundred kitchens, 
ill constructed and badly managed, the 
Phalanstery will provide a few large and 
well-furnished kitchens, with apparatus so 
arranged, as to save nearly all the toil 
which the three hundred kitchen drudges 
are now compelled to perform. The labor 


of fifty persons would accomplish as much ' 


as that of the three hundred now does. 
We do not here make any account of the 
economy in health, which would result 
to the whole Phalanx, from the application 
of science to cooking. 

4. Instead of the present unhealthy 
and repulsive labors over the wash-tub, 
the Phalanstery would furnish a conve- 


nient laundry, where a small number of, 


persons could perform the washing for 
the whole Association. 
Civilizees boast of their estimation of 


woman; but the savage does not impose | 
a more degrading service upon her, than: 


the domestic drudgery of the kitchen 
and laundry. It is a very common no- 
tion, that woman has some importance in 
society, and that the general elevation of 
humanity has some relation to her condi- 
tion and rank. But we are very sure 
that the civilized houschold is opposed to 
her elevation and frecdom. It necessarily 
makes her a prey to care and excessive 
toil. But Association offers to woman 
refinement, freedom, and that pivotal po- 
sition in society which God has assigned 
her, whilst it does not remove her from 
her natural sphere of domestic presiden- 
ey. It alone offers her the true conditions 
for independence and social happiness. 


Lectures tx Lowetu, Mass. 
happy to learn that arrangements have 
been made by the LoweLL Union or As- 
SOCIATIONISTS for a course of Lectures 
in that city on suhjects relating to Social 
Reform. The first Lecture was deliv- 
ered on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
inst., by Anın Bauzov of Hopedale, and 
lectures are expected, we understand, in 
a subsequent part of the course from 
Messrs. S. P. Anprews, W. H. Cuas- 
ninc, J. S. Dwicnt, Georce RipLey, 
and Horace Greevey. This course is 
intended to be of a popular character, and 
we doubt not, will command a general 
interest, not only among the friends of 
Social Reform in Lowell, but in the pub- 
lic at large. The good example of our 
friends in Lowell will be followed, we 
trust, by others, Let the believers in a 
brighter future for Humanity act with an 
energy worthy of their exalted faith. 


We are: 


| OF THE 
i AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 


| Will be held during Anniversary Weck, in May 


| next, in the City of New YorxK; and it is im-} 


' portant that the Affiliated Unions should pre- 


; pare in season to send their Delegates, and that ' 


i Agsociationists should make their arrangements 
‘ to attend. 
The occasion is a momentous onc. The 
j American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and detertnine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
‘ the practical embodiment of our principles. 
For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting; where all im- 
i portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
| discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the beat collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
| of the devoted support and carnest aid of every 
i Asssociationist. ‘The next year should be as 
active a ouc, as the means and men at our cow- 


therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
‘in advance, of all our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
| set in motion efficient iustrumentulities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Aff- 
liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore : ` 

Ist, That each Affiliated Union should at 
ouce meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may scem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective nvighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Mecting a 
PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of ycars, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means fora 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, $10, $5, a week for three yearn ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
socrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity. 
and universai good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or 8100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 


i mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary , 


place was found, and‘ that means and men au- 
; thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
‘ yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
j tu the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
i do something cfticient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,— which prom- 
l ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
| Society, and to make Man whole again, which 
‘ secks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
' definite Science, —and which commends itself 
i to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
| pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 
Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
| viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
W. H. CHANNING, 

Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 

American Union of Associationiats, 
Boston, March 15, 1847, 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both scxes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity, 

‘The School is under the immediate direction 
iof Mr. and Mrs. Rir LEY, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough nnd exact course of study, 
without the usua! confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four DoLLARS a week for board, 
washing, fucl, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Tostrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWeELve DoLLARS a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass, 
March 1, 1847, 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


Leavers Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
2and 4 P.M. Leaves the * Toll Gate Station” 
on the arrival of the 9 and 11 1-2, A. M., 3 and 
16, P. M., Cars from Boston. 

N. R. GERRISH, 
March 1, 1847. Agent. 
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ASSOCIATION — NATIONAL REFORM— 
FREEDOM OF THE SOIL. 


Wreszina, Va., February, 1847. 

“The principles which we Association- 
ists profess have no connexion whatever 
with the Rappites, the Shakers, the 
Zoarites, or the Community system, either 
in their internal government, or profes- 
sions of Faith. Our Associative move- 
ment is designed to be a universal broth- 
erhood, open to all classes, all sects, all 
parties; and in regard to our practical 
operations, when the time shall come for 
a decided. damonustration, our motto shall 
be, one for each and each for all. 

We thus aim at a total subversion, in 
time, of the present false and unjust state 
of society; false because it obliges, or 
rather compels the mercantile man to use 
all manner of fraud, cunning and false- 
hood in the disposal of his goods; and 
unjust to the working man, because it 
puts machinery in direct competition with 
his labor, and leaves him only the right 
to starve, thus reducing him to the condi- 
tion of a mere slave, and making his ap- 
pellation of a freeman or free citizen, 
worse than a jest, an insult. 

It is not pretended that such an impor- 
tant moral reformation can be brought 
about all at once; it is not in the nature 
of things that it should; it must be the 
work of time. But if it can be accom- 
plished, no matter as to time, and we 
maintain that it is practicable; surely such 
a truly benevolent movement is at least 
worthy of a trial. 

Yet there are among us, some well-in- 
tentioned men who cling to the idea that 
the human race is so radically bad, that 
all hope for the better this side the grave 
is visionary and useless. How poor that 
mind must be which can only trace the 
dark outlines of human natnre! how 
cold that heart that can see our fellow- 
man, even the most depraved, sunk in 
the mire of sin and misery, and fancy 


him too bad for salvation. To say that 
man is so wretched and has all along 
been so, that there is no hope fur him, 
exhibits the most miserable despair. 

But, thank Heaven, there are yet left 
amongst us some good and holy men 
who are determined that this truly benévo- 
lent scheme shall be tried, and that at no 
distant day, and thereby prove to the 
world that the wisdum and majesty of 
God have not created man in vain. 

Those wishing information as to the 
practical details of this great plan of 
Reformation, are referred to a pamphlet 
by Albert Brisbane, and published by 
U. P. James, Walnut St., opposite the 
College, Cincinnati; price only eighteen 
cents; also a work upon the same subject 
by Parke Godwin, twenty five cents, 
same store. Both these works will am- 
ply repay for perusal, even were it for no 
other reason than to satisfy curiosity. 

Public attention here at present has 
more a leaning to the National Reform 
movement, which seems more to the 
taste than Association; and no wonder. 
Indeed there is something plausible in 
their reasoning, too. They consider us 
as the vanguard, aod themselves the rear, 
or something like Father and Son. 
Their mode of reasoning might be re- 
duced to dialague shape, thus : 

“ Father. 1 tell thee what, my dear 
son, in all yonr strivings, you never will 
do any good in your present isolated po- 
sition. You and your brothers and sis- 
ters had better come home and join me 
in the Associative movement which ] 
have been so long projecting. 

“© Son. No objections, father; but 
where's the land which you propose to 
locate upon? You know that you have 
none. 

“ Father. O, but 1 am trying to en- 
list the sympathies of the Capitalists in 
our favor. You know that it will be for 
his interest as well as ours. 

‘ Son. O, pshaw! father; the Capi- 
talist don’t believe one iota of your 
scheme. He dues not see his true inter- 
est and never did. He has been all alung 


grasping at a shadow. Happiness is out 
of the question. He is blindfolded. 
How much better that the public lands 
were free to all, as they should be, and 
ultimately shall be ; we would then have 
something to join you with, father; we 
would all join you toa man. To trust to 
the Capitalist is like leaning upon a brok- 
ep reed. 

“ Father. But, my son, you mistake. 
All Capitalists are not alike; there are 
some honorable exeptions ; men who are 
now ready and willing to come forward 
to assist us in our real model Association. 
But you forget, my son, we must have 
all the Capitalists with us ultimately ; 
they are all our brothers in Christ, how- 
ever blind they may now be to their true 
interests. Jt would be highly uncharitable’ 
in us, in opening the gates of Heaven, to 
thrust our fellow man back. No; oor 
benign system is to include all without 
exception; all shall come into the sheep- 
fold. 

“ Son. l have no doubt of your be- 
nevolent intentions, father; but this much 
{ know, that the great majority of Cap- 
italists look upon you as a dreamer. 


Neither have l any doubt of there being 
some honorable exceptions, As for the 
great majority, they say it’s tòo good 
news to be true. And there the matter 
stands. Nor will it be believed until 
your model Association is in operatiun, 
and then the Capitalists will be at your 
service; not till then. By that time the 
public lands will be in the possession uf 
the rightful owners— all the people— as 
intended by the great Creator. We then 
need care nothing about the Capitalist. 
He, as well as every one else, will he 
forced into Association. What could one 
solitary individual do upon 160 acres 
of land? Nothing. Very few would 
be found to ape Diogenes.” 

The above is a specimen of onr Na- 
tional Reform logic. But this fearful 
chasm betwixt labor and capital must be 
filled up. k has unhappily been too long 
in existence, 

We have had an adjourned meeting 


about Ireland. I did not attend. I knew 
all they had got to say and resolve upon, 
namely, to give poor Ireland enother 
mouthful, but still to keep her in the 
same state of degradation. JT understand, 
however, that there was an attempt made 
by one or two persons at the meeting to 
show up the cause of suffering in that 
unfortunate country, and also a remedy ; 
but this was considered out of order, and 
voted down, of coursc,— such an assem- 
bly did’ut convene to talk of causes. 
How long, it may be asked, will the 
people of the present day continue to 
scrape at the surface of the evils that 
afflict humanity? Why be afraid to look 
at causes? Does it not betoken the most 
despicable want of moral courage? Yet 
this is the nineteenth century; and we 
live in a Christian country, too! Freland 
has been much in the same state for the 
last fifty years, and yet we won't look at 
the root of her ovils,—- why? because 
these same evils come too near our own 
door? This is the secret of ‘the whole 
affair; it might disturb the present order 
of society in this country; there's the 
rub! There’s a mighty problem staring 
us in the face for a solution. It must he 


solved, and that shortly, whether we will, 


or not. 
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, RELIGIOUS HOSTILITY. 
Miro, Me., March, 1817. 

I fnd among many of the Congrega- 
tionalists in those parts, the most uncom- 
promising hostility to the cause of Asso- 
ciation, They assert that it starts 
wrong; it emanates from man, and it is 
bound to come to nought. 
tain with a resolution that borders on ob- 
stinacy, ‘* that all causes for the improve- 
ment or happiness of man musi originate 
in the Church, must be managed by the 
Church or it cannot succeed; that there 
is no possible way for society and the 
world to be regenerated but through the 
regenerating effects. of religion on indi- 
viuals.’” 1 have put to them the ques- 


tions, whether the discoveries in relation! 


to the uses to which steam is applied, the 
magnetic telegraph, the art of printing, 
the mariner’s compass, a republican furm 
of government, trial by jury, and all the 
mechanical discoveries reeorded in the 
patent office at Washington, originated in 
the Church; in the vain hope of geting 
an admission by which T might prove that 
society has been benefited in an extraor- 
dinary manner by discoveries with which 


the Church had nothing to do. But all! 


They main-! 
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spirit of inquiry existing in many minds 
in these parts, which is willing to re- 
ceive trnth, come from what qnarter it 
may. There is a strong desire for a 


change in the present order of things 


' woful evils and shocking injustice exist 
j thronghout society. I think there are 
immense numbers throughout the North- 
ern States, and a considerable number at 
the South whose principles hear a very 


the New York Tribune, and who are great 
admirers of his character. There is no 
, doubt that among this class Mr. Greeley 
has distributed much good seed, which 


‘good soil. The present and future de- 
; fenders of the doctrines of Fourier will 
i find, as they proclaim their great truths 


‘in different sections of the country, that: 


“Mr. Grecley, through the Tribune, has 
‘gone before them, like John the Baptist, 
! preparing the way. 

' Yam sure that band of Jecturers which 
' yon send out will awaken a vast interest 
‘in the casue of Association. 

i joiced at the reepect they appear every 
where to meet. Ionly regret that they 
have it not in their power to go through 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
never cease till they had delivered a 


ties in every city and every village in the 
| Union. 


; For the Harbinger. 

‘MODEL PHALANX IN THE WEST. 
Domain oF THE Wisconsin PHALANX, 

Crresco, Wia., Feb, 8, 1847. ? 


Messrs. Enrrors:— I have watched 
with deep solicitude the movements of 


‘el Phalanx, and am highly gratified to 
sec evident signs of its speedy commence- 
ment. Decming it the duty of all friends 
of the cause to freely diecuss every thing 
connected with the establishment of such 
lən institution, and having learned with 


ment has been unanimously agreed upon, 


when determined, have a great influence 
over the investments to be made. I was 
also much pleased to see you advocate the 
‘location in the West, for T think we can 
Obtain capital more readily to invest in 


| property in the West, where the property | 


; must rise in value under most circum- 
‘stances, than in the East where it is al- 
‘ready too high. But my object is more 
especially to introduce to your notice the 


: prevailing, and a great consciousness that ! 


close resemblance to those of the Editor of | 


will prove in the harvest to have fallen in’ 


I am re-! 


course of lectures, and estahlished socie- 


ithe American Assoeiationists for some ; 
! time past, toward the formation of a Mod- ! 


much pleasnre that the speedy commence- ; 


the next subject is its location, which will, ! 


give a few reasons why this is a suitable 

place, and the present a suitable time, 
jand so forth, which I hope you will duly 
i consider, and not attribute te me any un- 
due partiality, for it is the good of the 
cause I seck, without reference to our 
i feeble movements in Ceresco. The fol- 
lowing are some of the advantages of 
the above location, — 

I. An uncommonly healthy situation, 
subject to no periodical diseases, or west- 
ern fevers. 

2. Its vicinity to the great connecting 
thoroughfare of the waters of the Mis- 
sisippi and the Lakes, being ten miles 
from the Fox river, which is also the 
market for obtaining pine lumber in ex- 
change fur produce and the products of 
mechanic's shops. 

3. A rich and casily tilled soil, unen- 
eumbered with stone except in quarries, 
‘which will produce in abundance all the 
varictics of fruit and grain which are pro- 
duced in the Eastern or Western states. 

4. Ample quarries of lime-stone, 
huilding-stone, sand and clay in the vicin- 
ity of u beautiful location for a Phalan- 
stery. 

5. An ample water-power for the prac- 
tical purposes of a complcte Association. 

6. A sofficient charter or act of incor- 
poration for all joint stock purposes, be- 
ing procured for the purpose of an Asso- 
‘ciation, and a favorable public opinion 
through which the name could be altered 
or amended if necessary. 

7. Seventeen hundred acres of land, to- 
gether with improvements and personal 
property, amounting at a very low esti- 
mate to about thirty thousand dollars, 
entirely unencumbered, nearly all of 
which is in the hands of the true and de- 
voted friends of the cause, aud is perma- 
nently invested without any desire or ex- 
pectation of the owners ever to withd:aw 
or dispose of the same. 

8. Iinprovements made with reference 
to the wants of an Association and not 
Isolation, very few of which wauld be 
found badly adaptcd tu the wants of a 
Phalanx in the commencement. 

9. A small band of devoted friends 
with three years practical experience in 
‘an attempt at Associative life, who with 
a very few exceptions are devoted men- 
tally and physically, in person and proper- 
ty to the cause, and who have not taken 
hold of the plough te look back, but are 
persevering with an eye single to the end 
iin view, 

10. A location in the centre of an or- 
| ganized township where a` flourishing 
Association would contiune to have (as 


i 


' 
j 
1 
t 
t 
i 


: 
t 
4 


my efforts availed nothing. They have ` domain of the Wisconsin Phalanx as a; we now have) a monopoly of the voters 
nailed their flag to the mast, and, right or: suitable place, and to urge it upon your: in the town, owing to the large prairies 
wrong, they are determined that it shall | attention, hoping a suitable committee: which in part surround os and which fur- 
never come down hy their consent. But will duly examine this and many others: nish amplo pasturage for our flocks but 


notwithstanding this, there is a liberal 


, before a sclection js made. 1 proposo to 


not suitable locations for isolated farms. 
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11. The construction of many tempo- 
rary and necessary works in which we 
have already sustained much of the ne-' 
cessary losa, and also an organized band 
of devoted pioneers ready to go on with’ 
renewed energy on the reception of addi- 
tional means and members, the former of 


which is much needed to develop rapidly ;. 


our system, but without which we shall 
continue our course onward as hereto- 
fore. 

12. A strong desire of many members 
of the Wisconsin Phalanx to participate 
in the grand effort for a Model Phalanx, 
believing their experience would be of 
use to the cause. 

13. The small amount of means re- 
quired to secure sufficient additional 
lands and water-power for the largest 
practical Phalanx. 

14. An agricultural district of country ' 
where the mechanical labor of an Asso- 
ciation will not for a long time come in' 
competition with civilizees, and where! 
most mechanical labor can be made profit- 
able. 

15. A location well adapted to the 
growing of wood and raising of stock. 

16. Excellent spring-water, so situated 
that it can be carried without applying 
force to the third or fourth stories of, 
buildinga. 

17. A surrounding settlement with a. 
prevailing sentiment strongly in favor ofj 
our cause, of this location and institu- 
tion. 

18. Out of reach of the corrupting in- 
fluences of large cities. 

The foregoing are some of the reasons , 
for calling your attention to this place. I; 
hope to hear from other locations, both in| 
the West and East, let us hear all sides, ; 
and then decide and aet with promptness 
and decision and the object will be ac- j 
complished. W. Cuase, 


LOVE’S PLEADING. 
BY MRS. MARY A, HEWITT. 
Speak tender words, mine own beloved! to me— 
Call me thy lily —thy imperial one! 
That like the Persian, breathes adoringly 
Its fragrant worship ever to the sun. 


Speak tender words, lest doubt with me prevail— i 
Call me thy rose! thy qucen rose! throned 
apart — 
That all unheedful of the nightingale, 
Folds close the dew within her burning heart. 


For thou'rt the sun that makes my heaven fair, 
Thy love, the blest dew that sustains ine here ; 
And like the plant that hath its root in air, 
I only live within thy atmosphere. 


Look on me with those soul-illumined eyes, 
And murmur low in love’s entrancing tone — 
Methinks the angel-lute of Paradise 
Had never voice so thrilling as thine own! 


Say I am dearer to thee than renown, 
My praise more treasured than the world's ac- 
claim ; j 


_ the three forms of revelation. 
. modes which correspond to the three 


, material sphere. 


‘ soul is a prism which refracts the rays ofj 


‘consciousness, it may discover its Jaw by 


‘Morse, then would the taking of life be 


| our moral consciousness, sullied even asi 
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Call me thy laurel! thy victorious crown! 
Wreathed in unfading glory round thy name. 


Breathe low to me each pure, enraptured thought, | 
While thus thy arms my trusting heurt en- 
twine; 
Call me by all fond meanings love hath wrought, ! 
But O, lanthis! ever call me thine ! i 
T'he Literary World. 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL! 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

(Continued from p. 250.) 
In seeking the will of God upon any 
point of human conduct, we must study 


Truth is revealed to the soul of man in 
manifestations of light to his eye in the 
Refraction, Reflectivo, 
aod Diffraction,” 

Ast. Directly, through the sentiment 
of Unity which connects the soul with 
the central life of all, and the specific 
attractions or passional colors into which 
the ray of Unity is decomposed. Man’s 


divine truth, and being endowed with self 


louking deeply and fearlessly into itself. 

We have an internal consciousness of the 
fitness or unfitness of any action to our be- 
ing. This branch of revelation the Friends 
among religious sects have most distinctly 
recognized. Were it possible that a 
child cradled in love, allowed freely to 
expand its affections, could for the first 
time witness or perpetrate the violent 
death of an animal, without horror or re- 


sanctioned by the light of Divine truth re- 
fracted in the conscience uf man. If, on 
the contrary, butchery in all iis forms and 
with all its accessories ia repugnant to 


it is in the physical, ‘moral and social | 
strife of civilization, and perverted in so 
many by the irritation of chronic disease ; ' 
if still we instinctively shrink from blood 
and attach a sort of Cain mark to the; 
butcher, sv that the popular sentiment has! 
sometimes forbidden him to participate ini 
criminal jurisdiction ; if the mistress sick- | 
ens in passing the place where her cooki 
executes her ordere for dinner, and the: 
child tndignantly weeps at the death of its 
playmate; if, as I have known, the very 
infant cries at the sight of a creature: 


cannibals. There is but a prejudice, we 
say, with M. Gletzés, that separates us 
from those who devour each other, oor 
is that prejudice in our favor. Far worse 
than the siinple and direct privation of 
human life which the cannibal feast re- 
quires, are the slow torments turning Jife 
into death and all its beauty and glory 
into the miseries of Hell, which men in- 
flict on each other as their moral prey. 

The highest aspiration of the human 
soul is for unity. In the recognition of a 
centre whence all the varied forms of life 
around it derive their being, is implied 
the perception of a possible convergence 
and harmonie tendency of the peripheral 
lives ; and the sentiment which prompted 
to that recognition and perception cannat 
be satisfied until it has embraced in its 
circle of love all the degrees of created 
life, to repose at last iu the bosom of 
God. 

Conflict, in all its forms, belongs to the 
crude ages of Fetichism and Polytheism. 
It must disappear precisely in the ratio 
that men realize the meaning of that for- 
mula, now only a formula to so many, 
the Triune God. 

Such is the verdict of moral or spirit- 
ual refraction on this subject. Shall we 
proceed to unfold the analysis! 

Ambition, in its true development, 
leagues inferior with euperior: it is out- 
raged in man, the chief of creation, by 
any violation of his benignant sway over 
his subjects, by any employment of fraud 
or violence; by all that opposes his will 
to theirs, and which in conquest without 
attraction, converts the king into the ty- 
rant. 

Friendship is outraged ; for there is no 
animal on which man now preys, which 
is not capable of attachinent to him, and 
most of them habitually manifest it on 
the slightest encouragcinent. Children, 
in whom friendship is the dominant sen- 
timent, reciprocate this, and feel the out- 
rage upon it in tbe death of their favor- 
ites. 

Love, Love which expands to throw 
over all creation the charm of the one 
being in whom its life is rapt, with what 
infinite tenderness does not Love greet 
the bird upon the bough, singing beside 
its mate; Love, on whose ravished eye 
the secrets of the forest, of the waters, 
of the air, are bursting with the purple 
light of a new ereation; will you ask 
Love to be your butcher ? 

But ifthe Chief ‘shenignant providence, 
and the Friend's genial sympathy, and 


jis sume foul wrong, some plague spot, 


i ver fined sentiment, refuse the 
dead or wounded, we may be snre there the Lover's re : 


‘knife vou offer them, will you rather 
istick it into the ox that returns from 
plonghing vonr glebe, or the new-shora 
‘lamb that gambols at vour feet, berause 
_you are all the children of the good God? 


[Js it the still nearer and tenderer rclation 


in the economy of our tables. We are 


*See “Religious Question,” by Hugh Do- 
herty,in La Phalange, and No. 14, of Harbin- 
ger, Vol. IH. 
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that you own through the common life‘tion, and whose intense selfishness has, 


of our mother carth whose breast has 
nursed you, that will nerve your hand to 
strike? Strike, then; let it fall. You 
have hurried for one creature the term of 
transformation; you have struck out of 
nature one phase of existence. Had you 
destroyed a race, a species, their place 
would quickly be supplied at the great 
bauquet. 
Why that mysterious revolt within you? 
that consciousness of outrage that rises 
to arraign you; why that sigh which 
seems to ascend from the violated earth 
to lose itself in the infinite of space 
and of being? ‘* Take a sand from the 
shore, take a drop from the ocean; less 
than sand, grain and drop, in man’s 
planet, one death and one crime. On 
the map trace all oceans and search out 
every shore; more than seas, more than 
lands in God's balance, shall weigh one 
death and one crime.” 

Now roll the carcass beneath your 
fuot as it struggles in death, that the 
blood may flow free; flay it while the 
hide is soft and the carcass warm and 
reeking; quarter it, see how your dog 
laps its blood; why not eat while it is 
yet fresh and quivering with life, — thus 
prey the lion and the eagle; they disdain 
your stale corpse, tender with incipient 
putrefaction ; — but you have no tusks, 
no claws, no beak; nature has omitted to 
provide you with an apparatus for tearing 
the fibre, nay more, after you have by art 
supplied this deficiency, you still want 
the scissors teeth to cut and cominute 
such fuod; true, thereforc, you must 
wait till the maceration of decay aided 
by vour cook, shali have reduced it with- 
in the range of your masticating and 
digestive powers. At last, these prelim- 
inaries are accomplished ; you have made 
a savory meal, yon have appropriated, 
you now assimilate the body of your 
fellow creature, your subject, yonr 
younger brother in nature. Now, count 
your gains; for the calm, equable circu- 
lation, the cool, clear head, the quiet 
energy, the gentle recognition in all their 
delicate shades of the rights and positions 
of others, the fraternal communion with 
all the life of nature and Humanity, you 
have a fevered flush, a restless, com- 
bative sense of power lasting only during 
the temporary excitement, craving its 
repetition and sinking almost to utter 
helplessness if denied, and which is at 
best an overbearing concentration in your 
own personality, with the wish to make 
all others in some manner subject to 
you. 

I have unconsciously drawn the national 
character of John Bull and his race, the 
greatest flesh-ealers upon the earth, de- 
cidedly classed among tho fere by their 


hawk-like habits of universal appropria- | 


What then have you harmed! | 


y 


i 


H 


during the periods of subversion, gained 
them the most conspicuous position, and 
the widest sway. There is no people, on 


the other hand, more afflicted by general! 


indigence, crime, and the evils which 
grow out of the cunflict of selfishness ; 
none perhaps among those whose general 
development brings them into comparison, 
who with a smaller exception, fail to at- 
tain the higher social and spiritual life. 


Organic Refraction. 


Life is the sum and measured series 
formed by three collective branches of 
attraction, the Sensitive, Affective, and 
Distributive, which place man in external 
relations with material nature, with the 
passional life of his own or other races, 
and with the arbitral principles of Anal- 
ysis, Synthesis, and Alternation, by which 
all harmonies ef movement are distributed 
in their series. 

But this conscious life with its attrac- 
tions, ig the development of an internal, 
organic, and physical life known to us 
only through its results, which, though 
bound in the rame frame and in a paral- 
lelism of well or ill-being feom the cradle 
to the grave, yet never comes within 
the sphere of our consciousness, other- 
wise than by the diffusion of the sense 
of touch in an obscure degree through 
tissues which thus communicate the sense 
of their general health and vigor, or their 
disease in the varieties of pain and de- 
pression. 

This Organic life, which must precede 
the Sensitive and Affective in the order 
of time, is nevertheless, a reflection of 
them. The apparent paradox will be 
explained by the analogical relation of 
the root of the tree to its branches. From 
the appearance of the branches in the air, 
we may infer the form of the root under 
ground, in which the same type is ob- 
served, whether the pivoting tap root of 
the bare straight pine, or the peripheral 
extension of the spreading oak; both 
yielding an obscure and rudimental re- 
flection of the arborescence above. Thus 
are the branches of the passional tree re- 
flected in the organic and physical life. 
There is a special refraction of the pas- 
sional principles in each kingdom. 


s“ We observe a foretyping of friendship 
and of love, in the different specific affini- 
ties of basic elements in compounds 
called tdes or urefs, and of bases with 
acids forming the ates and :fes. 

“<The mineral families are well known 
to chemist, such as the chlorine group, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, fluorine, and 
so forth; and those based on simple con- 
tiguity, to the mineralogist, who discov- 
ers veins of ore by the presence of other 
minerals not always possessing either 
affinity of character, or tendency to com- 
bine, with thé metal in their neighbor- 
hood. 


t Ambition, considered as the source of 
order and degrees, is manifested in the 
regularity of atomic and crystalline com- 
binations ; in the catalytic influences by 
which bodies operate changes by their 
simple presence, and withont combining 
with others, as in the conversion of cane 
into grape sugar by the presence of sul- 
phnric acid; in the hierarchy of the 
acids from carbonic to sulphuric; and in 
the upward striving of the atom, in the 
successive combinations which lead it 
from mineral to vegetable, and from veg- 
etable to animal lite; whilst through all 
those varied and contrasted combinations, 
it ever co-operates, either blindly or wit- 
ingly, incoherently or in composite order, 
in its analysis or its synthesis, with the 
Arbiter of attraction, in a sphere prede- 
termined towards universal unify in the 
harmonies of creation.” ; 


In the vegetable kingdom, Friendship, 
the presiding influence in the industrial 
groups of the Phalanx, and the dominant 
passion of childhood, rules in the sphere 
of the leaf where it organizes the free 
Series, indeterminate as to numbers ; hav- 
ing no pivotal group, and preserving 
simply the arboresent type of distribution. 
Here, as in the industrial groups of the 
Phalanx, the werk is performed ; — the 
respiration, the digestion and assimilation, 
the commerce with external nature 
through which the life of the tree is con- 
tinued and enlarged, and here reigns the 
principle of equality. 

Now May brings on her balmy wing a 
subtler essence. Love pervades the plant, 
opening sweet buds and blushing flowers, 
and within the bridal sanctuary of their 
luxuriant petals, clasps in its charm the 
sexes of the plant, while all the fragrant 
air betrays their secret. 

Next in the summer of Ambition, we 
find strength, development, order; the 
skeleton frame of the wood grows firm 
and dense; the bark in its several layers 
with sap vessels ascending and descend- 
ing, and glands, are now distinguished. 
To each series of root, branch, bark, 
leaf, flower, and fruit, its appropriate 
function, its respective rank, its position 
in the grand parade at purple morn, or 
golden sunset, or the beam of noon. 


“Tn Autumn shines God’s bounty unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives.” 


Faces of rosy children now laugh among 
the apples and upon the nut trees, and 
gather in their baskets the legacy of the 
year. Leaves have worked and flowers 
bloomed ; order has brought success and 
crowned itself with wealth, and life now 
passes into the seed of a new genera- 
tion. 

This is the reign of Familism. 

The distributive principle of Analysis 
has presided over mechanical and func- 
tional distribution, over secretion in the 
major branch of absorption, and the minor 
of elimination of the several departments, 
absorbent, severnent, circulating or ex- 


cretury, in the common function of a 
leaf, flower, or fruit group. 

The alternating principle has deter- 
mined the successive changes in which 
unity and integral development has been 
evolved from transitions in the function 
and position of each part, and of each 
ultimate molecule as it follows still the 
stronger affinity. The whole excretory 
sphere of functions is a sequence on its 
action. Unity has combined al] jn an in- 
tegral life, from which they issue andj 
into which they tend. 

These principles in the animal organ- 
ism, recognized by Physiology and Phre- 
nology, have classified the structures 
adapted to the conscious funotional at- 
tractions of the soul. 

The distributive principles maintain | 
here, in a wider sphere and intenser 
action, the same orders of functions as in 
the vegetable. The alternating is more 
sensibly developed in the periodicity of: 
motions. 

The cardinal passions determine in the 
organic economy, as in the social industry 
of the Phalanx, two modes; the major, 
which tends to increased production, so- 
cial or individual nutrition and integral 
development ; and the minor mode, which 
tends to donation, division or elimination, 
and to the reproduction of the species. 
Incoherent societies are characterized by 
prevalence of the minor mathematical prin- 
ciples of subtraction or division ; the minor 
modes of induatry, gain by donation as in 
marriage or inheritance, or by the loss of 
others, as in the exchange of false com- 
merce, which, without adding anything 
to the general wealth, takes from pro- 
ducer and consumer: by the minor pas- 
sional principles, the sexual and familism ; 
by deterioration of the individual, and ex- 
cessive pullulation. In the individual 
organism during this period, the occiput 
and the pelvic region obtain a disprupor- 
tionate activity; the animal nature dom-; 
inates over the moral and intellectual, and ' 
irritations of the reproductive apparatus, | 
convert for numbers the brightest and 
freshest years of youth into such wretch- 
edness, that the hideous cruelty of that 
Sicilian king who chained his living 
captives to dead corpses, were a luxury, : 
compared with the conscious death 
within them. 

The major principles, Friendship and ; 
Ambition, presiding over productive in- À 
dustry ‘and development, whose laws are 
addition and multiplication, determine in ; 
the organism the functions of nutrition į 
and circulation, and rule in the major 
organic industry of the lungs, heart, ! 
stomach, and digestive organs, located in 
the thorax and upper abdomen, together 
with those portions of the cerebro spinal: 
aod ganglionic nervous systems associated 
with them in function. 


) 


but in the lung, an organ which places 
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The minor principles, Love and Famil- 
ism, presiding over the reproduction of 
the species, whose Jaws are subtraction 
and division, determine in the organism, 
the sexual and maternal functione, and 
rule in the minor organic industry of the 
reproductive organs, contained in the in- 
ferior or pelvic region, with the exception 
of the mamme, to which are assigned a 
position in the nobler or thoracic region ; 
typing the dignity of the maternal func- 
tions and their specific adaptation to the 
highest feminine development. 

The same distinction obtains within 
the organism as within the society, be- 
tween the affective and distributive 
spheres, — the distributive pervade all, 
they reside in the tissues, mucous, se- 
rous, glandular, &c., of which the or- 
gans are composed, — the affective, in the 
integral life of the organs themselves. 
The Cabulist determines alike in the 
mucous follicle of the lung, or the mu- 
cous follicle of the intestine, secretion ; 


man in relation with the aerial sphere, 
and over which Ambition presides, the 
secretion is of oxygen; whilst in the 
bowel, an organ which places man in 
relation with the earth and its products, 
and over which Friendship presides,” the 


“In connection with this, we observe the 
sense of taste, the avenue of the digestive sys- 
tem, peculiarly associated with the passion of 
Friendship. The table is every where the altar 
of hospitality, and the centre of friendly rela- 
tions. Even where human unity is most com- 
pletely broken ; with all savage and barbarous, as 
well as civilized nations; amongst the Ishmael- 
ites of the Arahian desert, whose hand is against 
every man and every man’s hand against them ; 
— to eat together is a seal of good faith and of 
brotherhood ; and there is no more melancholy 
sign of our social incoherence, than the violation 
of this sentiment at the tables of our hotels and 
boarding-houses, where strangers eat together 
without speaking. A sacred instinct of nature 
establishes towards those we eat with, a claim 
of good will and mutual service. To gentle 
and simple, to the peasant or the lord, the 
student in his college rooms, or the Indian in 
his tent; the first thought that a friend or a 
stranger suggesta as he crosses the threshold of 
the homestead, is to get him something to eat, 
and the best they have. It is true, that where 
aristocratic notions prevail, Ambition embraces 
the table in its sphere of etiquette, but not more 
than every other place of meeting; not more 
than in the simple act of passing through a door. 
Its tone at the table is softened and absorbed in 
that of friendship if the company be happily ! 
assorted in other respects. The table, and all 
departments of industry connected with it, in the 
kitchen, the garden, &c., will hardly be more 
elevated in the social order, than those of other 
branches of domestic industry, of the loom or 
the mechanic arts ; and in the culinary industry 
as in others, whether in reference to the internal! 
constitution of the group or to the impulse com- 
municated to it by the attractions of the table, 
we find friendship, sociality, the dominant prin- 
ciple, Clara likes to make a ayliabub or a dish | 


of maccaroons because they are favorites among | 
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secretion is chyle. Thus the distributive 
principles simply characterize the pro- 
cesses of each passional group or organ 
in its specific functions. 

When wo shall have discovered the 
classification of the products of the natu- 
ral kingdoms by the passional principles 
which preside over their creation, we 
shall by their correspondences with the 
different organs of our souls and bodies 
be enabled to discriminate without @ 
groping empiricism, the articles of food 
most cunducive to the develupment of 
each, and the medicine adapted to the 
cure of its diseases. This will complete 


her friends of the rose bower or some other 
table groups; she may become quite distin- 
guished in the fine arts of the kitchen, may be 
chief of a series; but that will be incidental, 
Friendship, sociality, and the charm of the 
function in itself, are the true moving springs. 

The sentiment of friendship and not that of 
ambition, evidently develops itself at the table. 
We can draw little inference as to ambition, 
from the mode in which hospitality is exercised, 
whether one dish or twenty are set before us, 
whether simply or exquisitely prepared. It is 
the sphere of sight which seems peculiarly to 
belong to ambition. It is in decorations, insignia, 
parade, badges, medals, banners, that it asserts 
itself, from the robes of the monarch, the uni- 
form, epaulettcs, crosses of the general, from 
the dress of the gentleman, the huckster, the 
convict, — that we infer at a glance their res- 
pective rank in the social scale. The regal 
characteristic of the eag!e, is an eye that turns 
undazzled to the noonday sun; of the lion and 
his brother potentates of the cat tribe, that their 
eyes flash fire in the dark. These, with the 
mane and the crested plume, the majestic 
motion and the soaring flight; afterwards the 
roar and the piercing scream of their voices, are 
the signs of their rank and sovereignty, and 
feast of all what they feed upon or how they 
eat it. Finally, we confess that without wishing 
to detract at all from the importance of gns- 
tronomy, gastrorophy, and their allied functions 5 
nay, with all the sympathies of a gourmand for 
the harmonies of the palate, we cannot allow to 
their relative developments in Harmony a rank 
which would justify their affiliation with ambi- 
tion, and the petits putes of the Babylonian 
campaign (Unite Hh vol.) have lain Tor the last 
eighteen months undigested on our stomach, 

The more development we have of our affec- 
tive and spiritual life, the less we care about 
eating. The excitementa of the table and the 
pleasures of taste aro a sort of pis aller, to 
which wo are driven like the drunkard for want 
of a higher life. The finest races of the earth 
and the finest lives every where, are by no 
means those in whom the sense of taste domi- 
bates, but whose enting is of the simnplest char- 
acter. We shall certainly seek in Harmony a 
pure and beautiful food; we sball recognise as 
a legitimate and honorable sphere of industry 
all that is connected with it; but the higher 
harmonies of the other senses in the sphere of 
sound and color and motion, with the fine arts 
which epring from their marriage with the affec- 
tive passions; and the social diversions them- 
selves, must, while they exalt and render com- 
posite the charm of the table, absorb our pre- 
sent tendencies to gormandizing and cannibal- 
ism. 
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the science of Homeopathy. We cannot 
here pursue this subject. It suffices to 
have shown the existence of the passion- 
al principles in the organic life out of 
which they spring. We are now pre- 
pared to understand the meaning of Or- 
ganic Refraction, and shall expect that a 
diet in the attainment of which the four 
cardinal passions of the soul are perverted 
and outraged, should produce, in its assim- 
tlation, corresponding perversions and dis- 
eases in the organs of our bodies over 
which those principles respectively preside. 

We discern, then, in these parallel and 
concomitant existences, the conscious life 
and the organic life, a unitary essence, a 
unitary law of development. 

It remains to apply in practice to the 
sphere of organic life, the principles 
which onr consciousness reveals to us in 
that of sensitive and affective life. 

Of the attractions which constitute our 
conscious life, we fcel that in proportion 
to their energy is their resistance to all 
forces which oppose or disturb their pre- 
sent state, and their tendency to react in 
an opposite direction when the control- 
ling force is removed; whilst conversely 


every surfeit or excess proportionally : 


diminishes the energy of the attraction. 
In some extracts, in the third and fifth 
numbers of the fourth volume of the 
Harbinger, from an unpublished Thesis, 
we have shown this law to be common to 
all the spheres of attraction — Physical, 


Organic, Sensitive, Affective and Distrib- į 


utive. Among the sensitive passions, we 
habitually recognize that privation of 
their normal stimuli, as of light, sound, 
savory food, odors; increases their sus- 
ceptibility to those impressions; whilst 


blindness, deafness, loss of taste, &c., to} 


a greater or less extent, follows on the 
exposure to light, sound, &c., too in- 
tense. We may follow this through the 
minuter shades of the varieties of stim- 
uli, as inthe green spectra which come 
before the eye when fatigued by red. 
We need hardly here apply this obvious 
law to the Affective passions, but refer 
to the article above mentioned, where the 
principle is more fully exhibited in its 
connection with the dual Jaw of direct 
and inverse developmont. 

The elasticity of life, and the corrallary 
of reaction against disturbing forces, is 
the basis of Christ's principle to ‘ resist 
not, but to give the coat to him who 
would take the closk;*' of the homæo- 
pathic principle, that diseases are cured 
by agents capable of determining similar 
morbid states; or of the universal formula 
for the removal of moral or organic ten- 
dencies, to operate hy absorbent substitu- 
tion. 

This principle applied to the organic 
life an the question of diet, determines 
the highest health and power of endur- 


[It is only when the sense of health and 


| fraction or the condition of life in the 


ance to result from a food which, while 
adapted in its varied and delicate savors 
to gratify the refined palate and determine 
harmonies in the sphere of taste, shall be 
nutritive without exciting or disturbing 
the normal state of life. 

By the following table from Tiede- 
mann’s Physiology we find the nutri- 
ment much less in the same amonnt of 
animal than of vegetable food, though 
Liebig and others have ascertained that 
in both, this nutriment consists in the 
same proximate principle, proteine. 

Nutriment in 1,000 parts of 


Mutton, .......28 
Beef, .. ceeesee W0 
Porke soso oee e210 


Voal, seee esee. 350 

Haddock, .... «180 ; 

Chicken... eo. .270 Tamarinds,....840 
Molasses, ee e. 806 
Rice.......- oo 880 
Almonds,...++.656 


It ie, then, from stimulant principles 
added to the nutritive, and determining 
temporarily a greater tension and rapid- 
ity of our vital functions, that the sup- 
posed greater nutritive power of animal 
food depends. 

Now what does daily experience and 
common sense teach us on this point? Are 
our muscular forces in requisition, are we 
on a journey, or felling a tree, or plongh- 
ing when the dinner hour is announced ? 
If we would preserve the state we then 
have attained, and continue without incon- 
venience the same exertion; shall we 
sneceed best after a stimulating meal of 
flesh, which from its stimulation requires 
a greater quantity to satisfy us and a rest! 
of several hours for digestion, or after a 
meal of bread and fruits? The latter 
does not change our state, but simply 
supplies the material for forming blood 
and tissue, and leaves the nervous system 
undisturbed, conscious of its real re- 
sources, neither excited nor depressed. 

Thus also with the student solving a 
problem; with the lover, whose senti- 
ment is vividly active; their instinct de- 
termines a simple analeptic nourishment. 


vigor, and the wish to continue the exist- 
ing state gives way to a sense of disease 
and debility, and the wish to change the 
present state, that the morbid appetite 
craves flesh or other stimulants. From 
personal experience we may procecd to 
general facts. What does national re- 


large classes of mankind whose diet is 
the most exelusively vegetable teach us 
on this point! 

In this country the vegetable eaters 
are so few that it is difficult to institute a 
fair comparison. The health enjoyed by 
a Christian sect of Philadelphia, one of 
whose tenets is the sacredness of life, and 


who have enjoyed exemption from cholera , 
and other epidemic and endemic discases, : 


is worthy of notice. It is not only the 
finer, the more spiritual qualities of life 
whose health we find connected with the 
abstinence from flesh. Are the millions 
of European laborers who can get no 
meat, leas or more robust than the thou- 
sands of wealthier persons who eat it? 
Amongst our Indians, the finest specimens 
of manhood are found in the Camanche 
nation, which, as I have been informed 
by a gentleman who lived several years 
in that wild region, subsists almost ex- 
clusively on parched wheat and the fruits 
of the soil. Lewis and Clark make sim- 
ilar mention of the Ricaras. The nations 
of Typee, amongst others of the Pacific 
Islanders to whom mariners have long 
agreed to award the prize for a glorious 
physical development we are informed live 
on their fruits and vegetables, using meat 
very seldom, at their anniversaries or 
other great festivals. Melville, who took 
advantage of their chief's liberality to 
feed his scrofulous leg on pork, had cer- 
tainly a good opportunity of observing 
thia. 

Such is, however, by no means the 
uniform character of the Pacific Islanders. 
Tt is especially among the Marquesas and 
Wellington Islands, who excel all the 
rest. Their foad consists of the bread- 
fruit, hanana, cocoa nut, yam, &c., the 
delicions natural products of the soil. 
We refer to * Lamb’s Reports — Manners 
and Customs of all Nations,” or, as the 
English copy may not be easily procura- 
ble, to the extracts which Mr. Graham 
has made, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, second volume, of his ‘* Lec- 
tures on the Science of Human Life.” 
We find the ‘* Laplanders, Samoides, 
Ostiacs, Tongooses, Burats, Kamtsca- 
dales, in northern Europe and Asia; the 
Esquimaux in the northern, and the na- 
tives of Terra del Fuego in the southern 
extremity of America; ’’ (the whole range 
of climate in which prejudiced physiolo- 
gists have insisted on the necessity of an- 
imal food, and where the people live al- 
most entirely upon it,) ‘the smallest, the, 
weakest, and least brave people of the 
globe.” We may rank with them in a 
better climate, the New Hollander, who 
likewise does not cultivate the soil. 

Jn a climate scarcely less rigorous, we 
find the Russian, nourished on simple and 
coarse vegetable food, among the most 
robust of the human race. In other lati- 
tudes we may contrast the superior or- 
ganization of the beautiful Circassians, 
those flowers of Asia, whose country is 
itself a garden; with their not very dis- 
tant neighbors, ‘‘the hideous Calmucks, 
who devour indiscriminately every ani- 
mal they can kill.” 

‘*The peasantry of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, whose food is potatoes and 
buttermilk, are celebrated as the hsnd- 
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somest race in England.” The Irish, 
notwithstanding their squalid poverty aud 


the imbruting labor to which they have! 


been subjected for so many generations, 


are, in spite of whiskey, still among the! 


finest races of the globe. 

In the torrid zone, and among the in- 
tense heats of the low Mexican coast, 
there still remain descendants of the 
native races now broken w labor, of 
whose Herculean powers I have heard a 
sea captain who had traded there for log- 
wood, speak with admiration, They 


would come a distance of twelve and | 


fifwen miles from their houses to the sea 
board, work through the day as porters, 
carrying loads of five or six hundred 
weight, and return home to their families at 
evening. Their food was maize and water. 

The history of the athietie games of 
Greece affords us some interesting facts 
on this subject. 

t The regimen of the early gymnasia,” 
says Rollin, ** consisted only of dried figs, 
nuts, fresh curds, boiled grain, and a 
coarse sort of bread. ‘They were for- 
bidden to use wine, and required to ob- 
serve the strictest continence. In later 
times, when, together with other corrup- 
tions which had grown up between them, 
flesh had come to be generally used, its 
effect was so manifest upon their mental 
powers that the stupidity of the athlete 
became proverbial.” 

The heroic eras both of Greece and 
Rome, that of Israel ‘marching to its 


promised land, and of Persia in the reign! 
of Cyrus, are all characterised by thej 


prevalence of vegetablo diet. 

“t Cyrus, who raised Persia from an 
obscure, rude colony to one of the most 
powerfal and splendid empires that the 
world ever saw, — who performed more 
extraordinary marches, fought more bat- 
tles, won more victories and exhibited 
more personal prowess'and bodily power | 
of effort and endurance than almost any | 
general that ever lived, suhsisted from! 
childhood on the simplest and plainest | 
diet of vegetable food and water; and! 
his Persian soldiers who went with him! 
through all his career of conquest, and 
shared with him all his hardships, toils 
and dangers, — with whom he was able: 
to march thousands of miles in an incredi- į 
bly short time, and conquer armies double 
the number of his own, were like himself, 
trained from childhood on hread, cresscs 
and water, and strictly adhered to the 
same abstemiousness even in the hour of 
victory, when the luxuries of captured! 
cities lay in profusion around them. The 
immortal Spartans of Thermopylæ, were | 
from infancy nourished on the plainest | 
and coarsest vegetable aliment ; and the 
Roman army in the period of their great- 
est valor and gigantic achievements, sub- 
sisted on plain and coarse vegetable food. 


“It is well known that among the! 
‘bravest and most hardy and enduring 
soldiers that composed the army of Na- 
'poleon in his, wonderful career, were | 
those why had all their lives subsisted on 
a coarse vegetable diet. ‘The Polish and | 
Hungarian peasants from the Carpathian 
mountains,’ says a veung Polish noble- 
;man, ‘are among the most active and 
i powerful men in the world: they live 
almost entirely on oatmeal and potatoes.’ 
The Polish soldiers ander Buonaparte: 
would march forty miles in a day and 
' fight a pitched battle ; and the next morn- 


‘ing be fresh aud vigorous for further | 
duties." > : 

Let this answer these objectors who, ; 
because the era of Harmony is not yet 
i arrived, fear that they shall become too 
‘sweet tetnpered, too much like little 
: babies, to get thruugh their civilized 
fighting in a creditable manner; that they | 
will not be able to make their mark upon 
their time. If they expect to do it by 
: the help of beef, they are leaning ona 
‘broken reed. We feel some compunction | 
iin soiling the pages of the Harbinger 
with these military heroics, and of seem- ! 
ling to pander for a moment to that cring- | 
‘ing spirit which glorifies such miserable 
| perversions of human energy in this, the 
nineteenth century. When human desti- 
;ny was all obscured, and the prejudices 
of education placed the highest virtue in j 
' successful conflict, then these things had 
their legitimate place. ‘The finest devel- 
opments of character often occurred in: 
war, and therefore we must allow the! 
nobler clements of the warrior’s charac- | 
ter to illustrate these organic habits‘ 
‘which, being founded in the essence of. 
the soul, must, in all ages, most conduce 
‘to manly energy aud to passional as well 
as physical development. 

To be Continued. 
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THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 
A Christmas Story. 
BY THE DANISH POET, ANDENSON. 


Tt was so terribly cold; it snowed, and 
the evening began to be dark: it was 
also the last evening in the year, New 
Year's Eve. On this cold, dark evening 
a poor little girl went into the street with 
bare head and naked feet. It ia true she 
had shoes on when she went from home, 
but of what use were they! ‘They were 
very large shoes, her mother had last 
worn them, they were too large; and the; 
little one lost them in hurrying over the 
Street as two carriages passed quickly by. 
One shoe was not to be found, and the! 
other a boy ran away with, saying that 
he could use it for a cradle when he had 
children himself. The little girl now 
went on her small naked feet, which! 
were red and blue with cold; she carried 
a number of matches in an old apron, and 
held one bundle in her hand. No onej 
had bought of her the whole day, no one 


had given her a farthing. Poor thing! 
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she was hungry and benumbed with cold, 


and looked so downcast! The snow 
flakes fell on her yellow hair, which 
curled so prettily round her neck, but she 
did not heed that. 

The lights shone out from all the win- 
dows, und there was such a delicious 
smell of the roast beef in the street; it 
was New Year's Eve, and she thought 
of that! 

She sat down in a corner between two 
houses; the one stond a little more for- 
ward in the street than the other; and 
drew her legs up under her to warm her- 
self, but she wae still colder, and she 
durst not go home ; she had not sold any 
matches, or got a single farthing! Her 
father would beat her; and it was also 
cold at home, they had only the roof di- 
rectly over them, aud there the wind 
whistled in, although straw aud rags 
were stuffed in the largest crevices. 

Her little hands were almost benumbed 
with cold. Ah! a little match might do 
soine good, durst she only draw one out 
of the bundle, strike it on the wall, and 
warm her fingers. She drew out one 
match! how it burned! it was a warm 
clear flame like that of a little candle, 
when she held her hand round it; it was 
a strange light! 

The little girl thought she sat by a 
Jarge irun stove with brass balls on the 
top; the fire burned so nicely and 
warmed so well! Nay, what was that? 
The little girl stretched out her feet to 
warm them, too; when the flame went 
out, the stove vanished, she sat with a 
burnt match in her hand. Another was 
struck, it burned, it shone; and where 
the light fell on the wall it became as 
transparent as.crape ; she looked directly 
into the room, where the roasted goose 
stuffed with apples and prunes steamed 
so charmingly on the table which was 
laid out, and covered with a sbining 
white cloth and fine porcelain service. 
What was still more splendid, the goose 
sprung off the dish and waddled along 
the floor with knife and fork in its back ; 
it came directly up to the poor girl. 
Then the match went out, and there was 
only the thick cold wall to be seen. 

She struck another match. ‘Then she 
sat uader the most charming Christmas- 
trce; it was still larger and more orna- 
mental than that she had scen through 
the glass dvor at the rich_merchant’s, the 
last Christmas; a thousand candles 
burned on the green branches ; and mot- 
ley pictures, like those which ornament 
the shop windows, looked down at her. 
The little girl lifted up both her hands, 
then the match was extinguished, the 
many Christmas candles rose higher and 
higher; she saw that they were bright 
stars: one of them fell and made a fiery 
stripe in the sky. ‘* Now one dies!”’ 
said the poor girl, for old grandmother, 
who bad alone been kind to her, but whe 
was now dead, had told her that when a 
star falls, a soul goes up to God! 


She again struck a match against the 
wall, it shone all around, and her old 
grandmother stood in the lustre, so shin- 
ing, so mild and blissful. ‘t Grand- 
mother,” exclaimed the little girl, ‘toh! 
take me with you! I know you will he 
gone away when the match goes out, 
like the warm stove, the delicious roast 
goose, and the delightful Christmas- 
tree!” and she struck in haste the whole 
remainder of matches that was in the 
bundle; she would not lose sight of 
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grandmother, and the matches shone with 
sueh brilliancy that it was clearer than in 
broad daylight. Grandmother had never 
before looked so pretty, so great; she 
lifted the poor little girl up in her arms, 
and they flew so high, so high, in splen- 
dor and joy, there was no cold, no hun- 
ger, no anxiety; they were with God. 

But the little girl sat in the corner by 
the house, in the cold morning hour, 
with red cheeks, and with a smile round 
her mouth, dead, frozen to death, the 
last evening of the old year. 

New Year's morning rose over the 


little corpse as it sat with the matches, of 


which a bundle was burned. But no one 
kuew what beautiful things she had seen, 
in what splendor and gladness she had 
entered with her old grandmother into 
New Year's Joys. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 
AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS- 


TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
(Concluded from p. 248.) 


The human intellect, after having ac- 
cepted false, absurd, fatal dogmas about 
God, the world, man and destiny, revolted 
against them and against the authority 
which imposed and still maintained them. 
So long as it had a serious contest to 
sustain, it expended its activity in fight- 
ing; but after the victory, the human 
soul is left without doctrine, without 
religion, without a superior and directing 
idea, without faith. Then hungering for 
its noblest, its sublimest nourishment, 
society has uttered painful groans; feel- 
ing the worm of scepticism gnawing at 
its vitals, it has understood that religious 
faith was as necessary to the spirit of the 
social man, aa bread to the budy of the 
individual. 

The conservative rear guard of the old 
doctrines rojvice at this spiritual famine. 
Not conceiving its meaning, they augur 
from it a return tu the spirit of the past. 
Some light or weak characters; men 
who have got tired ; literary butterflies, 
novelists and journalists, catching at reli- 
gion and philosuphy to gild their triviali- 
ties; thoughtless young persons, struck 
with the beauties of Christian art, whose 
key our age has found, — visiting the 
past in their imagination, in love with 
beautiful Madonnas and romantic legends, 
have supposed that our society was going 
in all simplicity back to the faith of the 
middle ages. Such conclusions are un- 
founded, — even childish. They have 
Seen one wave retreat, but far from re- 
turning to the past, the social tide has 
but begun to rise. Mind having shaken 
off its old yoke and paused a moment in 
simple negation, now recognizing the ne- 
cessity of a faith, and seeking a position 
which will certainly not be that of the 


twolfth century, evidently continues its 
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course towards the idea of the future, far 
from returning to the dogmas of the past. 
Man, after a prelude to his taking pos 
session of the earth by a decisive demon- 
stration of his strength, his intellect and 
his industry, cannot resume that blind, 
insensate creed which debased the earth. 
He still hesitates, but he will soon need 
the intelligent and luminous faith which , 
unites him with Heaven. 

The clear and brilliant idea of man'e 
destiny, such as we disclose it, has not 
i yet enlightened, and does not dwell in all 
minds ; but the future incontestably be- ; 
longs to it. Already, earneat spirits turn ; 
to the social question, and foresce the 
reign of freedom, harmony, happiness, | 
upon the earth. 

We deny not that much timidity, nu- 
merous prejudices, trouble and contradic- 
tion yet prevait; but it is not less evident 
that we turn to the side of the light, and 
the great proof we have to give of it is, . 
that even in the bosom of the Protestant | 
and Catholic churches, we begin to under- 
stand that the doctrine of Christ has been 
perverted in its application; that far 
from having exclusively for its object the 
exceptional salvation of the individual in 
the other world, its chief object is the so- 
cial Salvation of Humanity in this world, 
as well as in other lives. We recognize 
at last that Christianity can only be re-; 
stored to its primitive grandeur and pow- 
er, on condition of accepting this inter- 
pretation which shuws the gospel as the, 
primitive source of every fruitful view 
of the amelioration of society. How 
many such intellectual tendencies are 
shown in laical society, which without 
wishing to depart from the conquests ofj 
philosophy, would attain a religious idea 
agreeing with reason and with its still 
vague presentiments upon the future of 
humanity! Nothing is more natural, but 
what is remarkable, is that this religivus ; 
tnovement now stirs the ranks of the 
clergy, whom a new spirit penetrates. 
And was it not indeed impossible that a 
body so numerous as tho clergy, includ- 
ing many inembers full of light, of high 
virtue, and of true aspiration, should re- 
main entirely behind, and never follow 
the march of society's progress? This 
idea also germs and opens in its bosom, 
that to replace the Church in its true po- 
sition in the mind of the people, she 
must be presented not as denying and 
condemning the world, but as announcing | 
and promising to it the laws of God and ; 
the fruits of juetice, of liberty, of peace, 
and of happiness, with which they alone 
can cover it. Many priests, Catholics 
and Protestants, especially in France and: 
Germany, and already even in England 
and the United States, understand then 
that the essential character of all religion, 
and so much more that of the religion of; 


Jesus, should be to assemble or to bind 
men together, and consequently that far 
from secluding itself from the world, and 
from society, religion should fecundate 
the world, and expect its own develop- 
ment from the sociality in which it merg- 
es, and of which it is only and can only 
be the culminating and synthetic fact. 
Unhappily, the depositaries of authority 
are in the ecclesiastical body, precisely 
the men who understand least the tenden- 
cies of the modern mind. Their repug- 
nance to the social transformations which 
the times command, and which the 
genius of humanity will soon accomplish, 
are so strong, that doubtless the official 
church will leave to the world the first 
step in this movement of peaceful organ- 
ization which is to realize the thought of 
Jesus, and whose accomplishment should 
have been its own task. We must not 
however accuse too much; the Church 
las been unintelligent, she has ceased to 
march before the people, she has takea 
refuge and shut herself up in the past, 
and left the new spirit to form beyond 
her precincts and without her aid. She 
has desired that all should remain in 
statu quo, and has pronounced a general 
anathema agaiust all transformation. 
This is true. But on the other side, the 
innovating spirit has long been only disor- 
derly and revolutionary ; philosophy has 
only made heaps of ruins, and the nations 
are yet saturated with the terrible sol- 
vents with which she has ruined and 
overthrown altars and thrones. 

Thus despite incontestably progressive 
tendencies and desires, Philosophy, for 
want of having clearly and distinctly con- 
ceived the destiny of man and recognized 
the regular and peaceful avenues to it, 
has only known how to inaugurate the 
revolutionary spirit. And it has so firm- 
ly soldered the idea of revolution to 
that of innovation, that it has persuaded 
powers and peoples, that the revolutionary 
principle and the principle of social pro- 
gress are but one and the eame thing; so 
that the masses are empassioned for revo- 
lutions, and tbe the outraged powers are 
disposed to rear up against all that pre- 
sents a character of innovation and of 
progress. Though this unhappy spirit of 
revolution has in latier times lost much of 
its power, in proportion as the ideas of 
organization and the principles of the 


j true social ecience has gained ground ; it 


is yet strong enough to keep up a blind and 
deplorable hatred in the field of subver- 
sive politics. Besides, and it is on this 
point that we must especially enlighten 
public sentiment, and place it on its 
guard; now that social science begins to 


i spread in the world, the revolutionary 


spirit seeks to turn to its own profit the 
force of associative arguments to denatu- 
ralize its essentially peaceful oharacter, 
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to distort the principles of social harmony 
to the sanction of discord and of war. ; 
Thus we see writers blinded on one side} 
by revolutionary prejudice, and by the: 
political feuds which our fathers have be- 
queathed to ns, but which we should now; 
have the wisdom to repudiate, and forced : 
on the other sido to confess the power of! 
the great principle of Association re-! 
duced to form by Fourier; seeking con- 
trary to the very essence of this principle, ; 
to make a revolutionary ferment. They | 
assume to energize the struggle of class- 
es and interests which are now contesting, 
in the very name of the idea which at! 
Jast brings the means of connecting and 
aniting them. But ought this reasoning 
to surprise us in an age where the Gos- 
pel, whose fundamental thought we shall 
not dispute to be the elevation of the: 
principles of peace, of charity, of the 
union of men among themselves and} 
with God ; when the gospel of Jesus, we 
say, is ransacked every day as an arscnal 
of revolution, when even a priest, potent 
in word, but of a weak, vacillating, 
wandering and feverish intellect, has 
cast into the astonished world the name 
of him who has been the most per- 
fect expression, the purest emanation of 
love, as a terrible signal of overthrow, 
vengeance and extermination. 

Ah, surely, these inconceivable, these 
monstrous alliances of the sacred princi- 
ples of the union and happiness of men, 
with the bluody doctrines of the genius of 
revolutions ; this insensate transformation 
of the angel of social progress into a de- 
mon of ruin, are not made to enlighten; 
men, nor to calm their disordered pas- 
sions, nor to convert the social powers to 
the cause of the progress and the happi- 
ness of humanity, which is however their 
cause also, anless we refuse to count 
them in Humanity. 

And you, who leaving the austerities of 
the cluieter, suddenly intoxicate your- 
selves upon a liquor which has now ceas- 
ed to turn the heads of ripe men; what 
would not have been your glory if you 
had been equal to the high mission which 
was offered you! if you could have sacri- 
ficed the fame, however great, but vain 
and fleeting, of a barren revolt, to the 
unfolding and utilizing of the spirit which 
appeared in the ranks of the church ; if 
in place of seeking to harness Jesus to} 
the bloody car of revolution, you had 
shown this church, over which you had 
then so much power, that the gospel of 
Jesus called Humanity to the peaceful 
paths of great social ameliorations, and i 
promised to the future, justice, liberty, 
and happiness! Priest of Christ, and 
apostle of Humanity, you must combat 
and conquer this error which has subdu- 
ed you; this ignorant and barbarous idea, 
which arms with a sword and burning 


Jof the principle of social progress with 


torch, the genius of progress. We must 
present this beautiful genius to the peo- 
ple, to the church, and tothe king ; hold- 
ing in her hand the olive branch and the 
vine wreath ; invoking the accomplish- | 
ment of Christ's law, and repeating his; 
anathemas against violence, destruction, | 
and war. From your position you could ; 
make the church hear, and formally con- 
fess, that retrograde paths aro false as 
well as those of revolutions ; that the 
benefit of the promise was not limited to; 
the other life ; that this earth belongs to 
God, is fit to receive his laws, and that, | 
like Heaven, it must manifest his good-! 
ness, his Providence. And if the church 
had been slow formally to accept this ; 
your words gathered by the world, would 
have borne guod fruit; but for that, they 
must first be intelligible. If we insist on 
the particular fact in question, it is be- 
cause it peculiarly illustrates this associa- 
tion as false and incunsistent as it is fatal, 


the revolutionary principle. A noisy re- 
volt, a strange union of the goepel with 
the most violent and most subversive doc- 
trines; an apocalyptic, dithyrambic, in 
which the puorest and stalest cominon 
places of the press were rejuvenated in a 
style which rose to the forms of the puar- 
est poetry, and which falls to the most vul- 
gar melodramic declamation; a work of 
sound and fury, of philosuphy and mysti- 
cism, of love and hatred; has retarded 
and compromised the happy movement 
which worked in the bosom of the church 
herself, and which prepared the concilia- 
tion of two great and still hostile mani- 
festations of human intelligence, Reason 
and Faitn. 

Many members of the clergy whose 
thought, preoccupied with the social sal- 
vation of humanity, had begun to under- 
stand that wealth, liberty, popular happi- 
ness; finally that real progress, with all 
its power and its earthly glory, far frum 
being condemned by the word of Christ, 
onthe contrary, truly developed it. Many 
of those men whom the spirit of the fu- 
ture touched, and warmed, and whose in- 
fluence might have linked the future with 
the past, have started with fright from 
the past. Beholding this bloudy and fu- 
rious expression, it seemed to them that 
if the Levite converted to progress, was | 
himself drawn to sacrifice to the revolu- 
tionary principle, and to consecrate his 
gospel to it; this word of progress must 
only be a fatal temptation, and conceals 
within itself, revolt, madness and destruc- 
tiou. 

Tbus what might have been the har- 
binger of peace, the mediator between the 
past and the future, and of that alliance: 
in which, completing themselves under: 
the banner of God and Humanity, the yet 
hostile doctrines of the catholio, the pro- ; 


testant, and the philosopher are called to 


unite; has been for the church only & 
subject of scandal, and fear, has provoked 
a retrograde reaction in the established 
powers; has disturbed society, and drawn 
upon itself even the pity of philosophy. 
Philosophy, the vanguard of society, which 
now repudiates tho spirit of dissolution, 
and which understands that the time has 
come to reorganize and to construct, had 
welcomed tho first expression of the 
Christian priest in favor of social progress 
and the future; but they repelled it with 
disdain, when they saw it attempt in its 
confusion, to rekindle with the gospel, a 
fire extinct under the ashes and oinders 
of the past. 

But because it was not greatly under- 
stood, but on the contrary, forgotten and 
compromised ; this high alliance of the 
two noblest expressions of the human 
soul, does not less constitute at the pres- 
ent period of intellectual growth, the chief 
task of those spirits who rise to general 
views of philosophy and religion. This 
alliance, we say it without fear of decep- 
tion, will never be fully rectified until af- 


. ter the grand transformation which will 


inaugurate the union of order and liberty 
on the earth, which will realize Harmony 
as a great whole in the facts of humani- 
tary life. It is only from actual Harmony 
that the marriage of Reason and Faith, 
will emerge radiant and clear to every 
mind and heart.” 

All effort however to unite these two 
powers, all labor aiming at social devel- 
opment, far from opposing the fundamen- 
tal thought of Christianity, is demanded 
by it. Real progress far from revolution- ` 
ary, is constructive and peaceful in its es- 
sence; through science, experience, and 
ATTRACTION ; not by tumult and violence, 
society must enter the splendid career 
of its happy destiny. Every work con- 
ceived in this wise and conciliating spirit, 
must clear the road to the realization of 
social harmony, a road still choked up by 
prejudice both old and new. 

It is only by restoring to the doctrine of 
Jesus its pure and primitive sense, by ac- 
counting for its efficient influence over. 
the modern mind, by connecting with it 
the idea of progress, liberty and develop- 
ment, on which the philosophy of our 
time has arisen, that we can see the 
chain which binds the present to the past, 
the future with the old promise. 

It seemed judicious to prelude explana- 
tion of the mechanism of social Harmony, 
the comprehension of which will initiate 


* HARMONY AND HAPPINESS ARE THE ENDS 
OF BEING: the conception of Harmony alone 
can solve those philosophical and religious prob- 
lems, which hitherto have been but Gordian 
knote;—and the meaning of these solutions 
can only be felt by those who share in the real- 
ized Harmony. 
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us into the faith of the future by this 
general appreciation of the religion and 
philosophy of the past and present ; the 
preface of this book of human destiny, 
whose seals have been broken by the ge- | 
nius of Fourier. If we wish on both 
sides to abandon errors, which no one can 
any longer seriously defend, we shall | 
perceive that the christian religion is 
founded on a tradition and on a promise, 
and that philosophy, based on an obscure 
perception, rather instinctive than scien- 
tific, of humanity’s development, unites 
and agrees with it in the command of 
justice, and in a great pesrne, that of hu-! 
man unity and happiness. Now Fov- | 
rier’s conception enables us to secure, by ' 
ATTRACTION itself, the execution of the: 
command, and at last to realize the great 
desire. If, then, we are asked how this; 
conception is bound with the past of Hu- 
manity : we answer, the accomplishment: 
of the ultimate fact grows from the de- 
sire whieh has invoked it, from the prom- ; 
ise transmitted. 

Men of good faith will now soon sce 
that far from unjustly condemning all in 
the past, we wished, on the contrary, tu 
show the idea which crowns and illu-; 
mines the past, and while opening the ra- 
diant era of harmonic epochs, allows us to 
be just to all earnest effort; proving that 
truths now mingled with error and nur- 
tured on hostile soil, when they grow 
and unfold, under the sun of Harmony, 
will interweave in a friendly bower their 
branches, their flowers and their perfumed » 
fruit. Catholicism will fully satisfy the ` 
principle of Order or of Unity, which it; 
‘has bravely defended on the earth. Phil-| 
osophy will- find full satisfaction for the 
principle of Liberty and of human devel- 
opment, which has been the main spring | 
of its contests: both in no distant day 
will hail in the law of Harmony discov- 
ered by Fourier, the realized aim of Je- 
sus; the answer to the question stated to 
human genius in that Gospel where it is: 
written, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of Heaven 
and its righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added-unto you. Seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened un- 
to you.” 

Besides, as we have said, this full, in- 
tegral, intelligent and complete Faith, 
which will satisfy every desire of the 
human soul of which the different philo- 
sophic and religious doctrines, have been: 
hitherto only fragmentary and exclusive | 
expressions: — this Faith, which will be; 
the voice of gratitude and of Jove for: 
humanity, arrayed in its unity; the high 
and living synthesis of its social harmony, 
will rise spontaneously from that har- 
mony as the earth's choral anthem. 
Until then, the religious question must 
be strictly confined to the province of 


which relate to it have no real importance | 


j ulterior transformations of customs, of, 
jand of those who know how to under- 
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except so far as they prepare elevated in- 
tellects for the knowledge and reception 
of the economical and industrial part of 
Fourier’s conception. Fourier and his: 
intelligent disciples have never dreamed 
and never can dream of founding in so-! 
ciety anything like a religious sect. 

The aim of their efforts at propagation 
is to obtain a decisive experiment of the, 
Serial order applicd to a purely industrial : 
organization, and which will remain en- 
tirely subject to the civil law, to the moral 
law, to the political and religious law, of 
the country in whose bosom it shall be 
executed; let this country be France, 
Russia, England or Turkey, and the, 
religion the Roman Catholic, Greek 
Christianity, the Protestant, or the Ma-) 
hommedan, To reform the conditions of: 
industry and of labor ; this, we repeat it, 
is our aim, our only actual effort. Let: 
Humanity, after this reform, which will | 
be the solid basis of its immense future |; 
progress, of its gloriuus ulterior develop- 
ments, modify and transform the civil: 
laws, the political laws, the religious | 
laws, which belong to its actual states, | 
which are its more or less happy expres- ' 
sions, and essential concomitants. 

That the customs of the future will, | 
in all orders of their relations, resemble ; 
very distantly the Past and Present, we | 
do not doubt; we should think it mad- 
ness to doubt it fora moment. Butthese 


laws, of public faith, which may be fore- 
seen and predicted, belong to the ulterior 
intellect and will of Humanity. Thus 
they belong to the domain of speculation, 
and cannot now be more. 

We hope that these explanations will’ 
suffice to prevent any candid mind from | 
misunderstanding the character of the 
doctrine which we propagate, and the na- 
ture of its criticism. Our doctrine accepts 
society as ùl is, with its customs, its faith, 
even its prejudices. It seeks only to ac- 
quire the credit necessary to apply the 
organizing principle to industrial explora- 
tion under given conditions. And when | 
it criticises society and the actual law, it; 
is not to excite to their brutal subversion ; 
for it is not only its profession, but the 
result of its very principles, that the; 
character of real progress is to proceed, 
by the path of attractive transformation, | 
and not by that of subversion. The wise 
man observes the vices of the bad law; | 
he may even criticise them sharply; but: 
he submits to this law until it is replaced | 
by another, so long as it is the law of the 
society in which he lives. There are! 
numbers, who not having thoroughly un- ' 
derstood the conception of Fourier, and ` 


remaining dazzled before the theme a0 | 


: Seen decal 
novel as that of Passional Attraction, inj 


has especially dwelt in his works, have 
thought that he allowed himself to be 
diverted from the path of Truth by aban- 
doning his thought too entirely to the 
principle of Liberty. It is an egregious 
error. The principle which rules in 
Fourier’s conception is not the principle 
of Liberty, but the principle of Order. 
We must be blind not to see it. How 
does Fourier legitimate a priori the prin- 
ciple of the liberty of the Human soul? 
It is by sustaining himself on the high 
idea of order, which exacts that God 
should not have placed in the heart of the 
intelligent creature commissioned to rep- 
resent him on the Earth, passions innate- 
ly and essentially bad. 

And how does he legitimate a posteriori 
the principle of this liberty? It is by 
presenting a social mechanism in which 
all the energy of the passions turns to 
good and engenders an admirable order. 
Ts it an attack upon the principle of order 
to prove that the means of the most per- 
fect order, of Unity, of Harmony, is lib- 
erty itself, developed in given conditions ; 
whilst the constraint ' which excites to 
resistance and to reaction can only be a 
sign of disorder? Let it then be well 
understood that this theory which accord- 
ing to Fourier’s own expression, bears 
the name of the Tarory or UNIVERSAL 
Unity, is in the firet place, although 
announcing to Humanity the full and en- 
tire development of Lisgerty, a doctrine 
of Orpen; that in the cyes of Fourier 


stand him, it is even the consideration of 
Orper or of Unity, which cunstitutes 
the higher legitimacy of liberty; and 
that in every state of society, the NECES- 
sity or Liserty, however legitimate in 
its source, must still remain subordinate 
to the Necessity or Orper. ‘The trans- 
cendant beauty of Fourier’s conception, 
which gives to it the absolute character 
of Science is, that precisely in organizing 
relations by the principle of natural order, 


' it effects in society, the most perfect order 


THROUGH the most absolute liberty. 


From the Christian World. 
BOSTON LECTURES. 


T must confess to some astonishment 
that even in this busy, money getting 
age, more persons have not turned aside, 
to listen to the words of the earnest band 
of reformers, who have been seeking to 


' promulgate their doctrines amongst us 


this winter, especially as they profess to 
have a science of society which, by a 
true organization of labor, will enable 
every man and every woman also, who 
pursues a course of altractire industry, 
to heeome the possessor of wealth suffici- 
ent to surround one with all the luxuries 
of life. Surely their views are entitled 
to some consideration, in these days 
when the fearful condition of our fellow 
beings in Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 


mind and of science, and the discussions the development on which this great man | &c., must irresistibly lead humane and 
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thinking men, not only to meet the pre- | phecy, that ere five years have passed, 
sent exigency, but to seek to penetrate ' no lecture-room in this city will, hold the 
and remove the cause of this wide spread! earnest seekers for this gospel of great 
misery. i joy. 

This systematic course of lectures, | The branch of the Religions Union of. 
before the Boston Union of Association-, Associationists residing in this vicinity, 
ists, has been attended by a select and, hold their public meetings, conducted by | 
intelligent, though not numerous, andi-| William Henry Channing, at Washing- ; 
ence; and it is quite evident that the!tonian Hall, on Sunday afternoons. A 
clear and candid exposition of their doc- ! steadily increasing and eagerly attentive. 
trines given by the various lecturers, all | audience listen with delight to these truly, 
men of high culture and distinguished | wonderful discourses, but we have looked | 


t bath. 


self with beauty which his soul craves, 
and thus to come into unity with nature, 
to live in true relatious of family love, 
friendship, reverence, in unity with nan, 


‘and by joy, and peace, and thanksgiving, 


in unity with God. 

The permanent scourges of society 
are now considered Sabbath after Sab- 
We would have said a word on 
the last two discourses on True Freedom 
and the Philosophy of War, but we have 


already trespassed too largely. We will 
only add, go and hear. T. 


ability, has won for them a respectful’ 
hearing, and excited a strong desire for 
further knowledge. The most beautiful | 
spirit of Christian charity has pervaded | 
all these lectures. Whilst depicting with ; 
unsparing hand the evils of the present 
social state, and its still more terrible, 
tendencies, they have never failed to. 
speak with true brotherly love of al] class- ; 
es of society, all of whom, rich or poor, | 
cultivated or uncultivated, of whatever: 
rank, color, taste, they seek to unite in 
one harmonious whole — variety in unity, 
— not a monotonous and monstrous equal- 1 
ity, a sameness which God never meant, 
should exist upon the earth — but an! 
equality of opportunity for developement, 
for integral education, for unfolding into, 
complete and harmonious individuals, | 
which surely the present state of society | 
permits us not to be. Their work is emi- ! 
nently one of construction, not of de- 
struction. They demand not of men to 
disguise all that the memories of the past, 
has made sacred to them; they but say, 
“ aid us to carry out our idea, and when 
you have looked on the practical result, 
do as you please about following us.’’, 
Fulton had but to build one steamboat, | 


in vain in any of your city papers for any , 


report of them, which would be doubly 
valuahle, inasmuch as we learn they have 
never been written. We have never list- 
ened to so eloquent a man. He scems a 


transparent medium through which God's . 


truth flows to his people. He gives you 


not words merely, but life—not images: 


of beauty merely, and just sentiments, 
and nohle aspirations, but brings before 
you realities, terrible, sublime ; and leads 
you, in their august presence, to cast 
aside the toys with which you have been 
trifling, to grapple with great truths, and 
to make them your own. One is made 
to feel that he is a man standing in the 
presence of his peers, of spirits, and of 
God. with a solemn work before him, a 
mission to fulfil,— and wo to the unfaith- 
ful! Reverence for the past, and hope 
for the future, are his characteristics. 
He sceks to do exactest justice to all 
who have gone before, accepling and 
blending the essence of the doctrines 
which they have taught, and which in 
their corruptions seem sv contradictory. 
This is a church of a new era. Its 
speculative doctrines seem to be a rever- 
ence for woman; a belief in the solidari- 


and Jo! ere many years, the whole seas, 


are covered with them. The lecturers: 

have spoken of Man's destiny on this those who have teft this planet, and those 
earth, have traced his progress from: who are yet to come; one life flowing in- 
Edenism, through the various stages of to and animating all, of which Jesus is 
Savagism, Patriarchism, Barbarism, Civ- | the Head, and his consequent co-opera- 
ilization, up to the present time, and ite' tion and influence, and that of all spirits, 
tendencies, and find but comparatively: who are ever near, guarding and guiding 


little progress has been made. ‘They! us according to our willingness to he led 


ty of the race, not only in the union of 
those now existing on the earth, bat with 


have sketched the life of Charles Fouri-,by them; unwavering faith in the abid- 
er, truly a man of genius, worthy a name | ing presence of God, who in placing man‘ 
in Fame’s temple by Newton's side, or, upon this earth and surrounding him. 
even higher, as the law of social attrac- | with beauty, doomed him not beforehand ' 


tion is of so much greater importance to. to the punishment of a Tantalus,— gave 
the race. Then followed an analysis of: him not longings never to be satisfied, 
man, showing the grounds of association ' desires never to be fulfilled, condemned 
in his spiritual nature, and a sketch of; him not to a life with suffering for its 
the practical orzanization of society, illus- ‘Jaw, with joy for its exception, for could 
trated by a beautiful picture of the Phal-: we look on such a being and call him Fa- 
anstery and Domain. An instructive: ther? A confidence that as God has 
and deeply interesting lecture on Integral! clothed the lilies of the field, and cared 
Education completed the course, in which: for the sparrows, and given to each in- 
most happy allusion was made to the, sect, reptile, fish, bird, animal, attractions 
Viennese dancers, whose sports amid the , proportioned to its destiny, that he has 
sheaves and flowers would be repeated, done no less for man. As he has made 


as a natural conclusion of their joyous 
toil by children, for whose future one 
wonld have no cause for foreboding. 
We wish we could repeat the beautiful 
description of the picture which followed 
this lecture, and the glowing words of 
prophecy and hope. In all coufidence do 
we say, no lectures have been given this 
winter, more worthy of attention than 
these. For that science is unspeakably 
the most important which shall bring 
man into unity with nature, surrounding 
him with all material harmonies; into 
unity with his race, making of one fami- 
ly all the children of the earth; into uni- 
ty with God, revealing to him the laws 


of perfect order and so of perfect free- ; : 
‘earn for himself wealth, to surround him-:or AssoctaTionists in May, 1846, was 


dom. Fervently do we re-echo the pro- 


him a social being, he has designed for 
him, on this planet, of which he is the. 
crowning glory, a true order uf society, 
lin which all his nature may be so harmo- 
niously unfolded, that his every act in its, 
i blessed influences on all around shall call 
i forth a Te Deuin, and angels thus behold- 
ing Christ's law of love carried into each | 
[detail and relation of life, may ving in 
higher, louder, deeper strains, ‘* Glory to 
i God in the Higheet, and on earth peace 
‘and good will towards men.” A convic-: 
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OF modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
i gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
i commercia} convulsions all tending to impeverirh 
i the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
, Relief ix to come, and can only come from the new 
l application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
“to commerce, to business, to active life. 
{ Dr. CHa NNINU. 


! CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
ASSOCIATIVE CAUSE — HISTORICAL 
GLANCES — PRESENT DEMANDS. 
The Associative Movement in this 

country has attained the point of ad- 

vancement which it has succeeded in 

„reaching, by the individual, unconcerted 

;zeal and devotedness of its advocates, 

irather than by any systematic, organized 

efforts for its promotion. It owes its po- 
tian before the public to the force of 
private convictions, and not to the usual 

į machinery of party organization. In- 

‘deed, it is seldom that any truths, pos- 

‘sessing even in a comparatively humble 

‘degree the profound importance of the 

' Associative doctrines, have remained for 

so long a time, without an embodiment 

in some visible institution, or without an 
elaborate and efficient arrangement to se- 
cure to them a general currency and re- 

‘ception. These doctrines have fastened 

| themselves upon no small number of un- 

prejudiced minds, with a tenacity in pro- 

‘ portion to their significance and compre- 

'hensiveness ; they have irresistibly com- 

'manded the assent of liberal and intelli- 

i gent men, who have made them the sub- 

iject of cali and rational investigation ; 

‘they have aroused multitudes to a deeper 

| faith in God and a more inspiring hope 

for Humanity ; but they have not as yet 

compelled their adherents to adopt a 

broad and efficient system for their uni- 

versal propagation. Whatever the energy 
and earnestness of individuals, there has 
been no concentration, no unity of action, 
no comparison of counsels, no reciprocal 
influence between corresponding ele- 
ments; and hence the movement has 


SI 


tion that this state is to be obtained by a'been characterized by inequality, uncer- 


1 true prgama non a ashe by wilca | tainty, incoherence, and consequent waste 
s e8, an 
i man, relieved from his crushing cares, of power. 


guaranteed a support, shall, by following | : 
his God-given attractions, be enabled toj The formation of the American Unton 
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make, and trust that the free and impar-| 


with a view to the correction of the evils 
just enumerated, and to the establishment 
of a complete and efficient system for the 
propagation of Associative truth. That 
was a most important step, considered in 
its bearings on the progress of the cause. 
It was an approach to the Uuity, which 
is the foundation of our movement, as 
well as the aim of our endeavors. It es- 
tablished a rallying point for the scattered 
friends of Association throughout the 
land. Jt was an attempt to produce 
strength by concentration. Since that 
time, although it has labored under great 
disadvantages,— destitute of the means 
to give full efficiency to its organiza- 
tion,— unable to command the exclusive 
services of those who were entrusted 
with its management, — and suffering, in 
fact, for want of a local habitation, a fa- 
miliar, well-provided unitary homc,— it 
has given an impulse to the cause, such 
as it never before received. It has sent 
Lecturers to different and distant parts of 
the country, who have usually made a 
profound impression wherever they have 
gone, — formed affiliated Unions, which 
now present the germs of future strength 
and progress,— established the principle 
of the Rext, and made it popular, — pro- 
vided, by means of its two principal affil- 
iated Unions, for elaborate, scientific 
courses of Lectures in Boston and New 
York, from the ablest advocates of Asso- 
ciation in this country,— and indirectly, 
at last, occasioned the very important 
religious movement in Boston, which is 
conducted by W. H. Cauannine with 
such signal ability and effect. 

But the time has now come, we are 
persuaded, for more concentrated and 
efficient action on the part of the Ameri- 
can Associationists, in order to promul- 
gate more widely the heavenly doctrines 
of Social Harmony, and to secure their 
reception to such an extent, as will au- 
thorize a practical experiment of a Pha- 
lanx, on a scale of sufficient magnitude 
to command the attention of the public, 
and provided with the ample and com- 
plete resources necessary to a successful 
result. This is called for by the present 
state of the public mind, which is grow- 
ing more and more sensitive to the evils 
of our existing social organization, and 
auxiously seeking a remedy ; the materi- 
als for broad and systematic action are 
ready ; favoring circumstances beckon us 
to go forward; will the friends of Aaso- 
ciation now unite their resources for the 
accomplishment of the work! 

We will briefly indicate the conditions 
for the efficiency and vitality of the 
American Union, and for conducting the 
promulgation of Associative truth, in a 
manner worthy of the sacred cause. 

We bespeak the mature reflection of 
our friends upon the suggestions we shall 


tial interchange of opinions and views, 
will lead to agreement of purpose and 
unity of action. 

1. The American Union should es- 
tablish a CENTRAL Orrice for the trans- 
action of business, the meetings of the 
Executive Committee, and the general 
focus of publication, and lectures. At 
present, the Union has nu centre, no 
head, and of course, no systematic, uni- 
tary action, and comparatively, no effi- 
ciency. Its officers are distant from each 


other, living in different places, with; 


slight means of communication, and pre- 
cluded, by their very position, from 
prompt, vigorous, combined action. This 


Central Office should mainiain a constant ; 
intercourse with the Affiliated Unions, | 


correspond with the leading Association- 
ists throughout the country, and form a 
depositary for statisfital facts, intelli- 
gence, books, drawings, models, &c. &c., 
illustrative of the theory of Association. 
It should be the place of meeting for the 
Executive Committee of the Union, and 
a general unitary centre for the reunion 
of all the friends of Association. From 
this office, should emanate the publica- 


tions of the Union, the correspondence of | 


its officers, and the communications, by 
lectures and otherwise, which it is indis- 
pensable to keep up with the affiliated 
societies. 

2. The affairs of this office should be 
conducted by at least Two OFFICERS of 
the Union, designated for the purpose, 
and EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED to its interests 
and operations. Under the present ar- 
rangements, the Union is unable to corn- 
mand the exclusive services of any of its 
officers or agents. Its business is con- 
ducted by men, whose time is principally 
devoted to other pursuits. It is often 
felt, that the labor given to its interests, 


is in fact taken from important personal : 


concerns which cannot be neglected with- 
out injury. 
steady, vigilant supervision, which it 
would be wholly unreasonable to demand 
from those who can bestow upon it only 
the portions of time that can be gained 
from urgent, private occupations. It 
imperatively demanda the services of one 
man to conduet its extensive correspon- 
dence, to keep up a constant intercourse 
with affiliated societies, to answer in- 
qsiries for information and demands for 
lecturers, and in short, to watch over the 
action of its machinery, in order that it 
may operate in the most vigorous and 
beneficial manner. 
are the services of another person, whose 


tendence of publications, the editing of 
periodicals, and the general management 
of the literary and intellectual department 
of the movement. An Office, thus con- 


Hence, it wants the careful, | 


i 


Equally necessary | 


principal function should be the superin- | 


ducted, would at once form an efficient 
and attractive centre of influeuce. Ft 
would draw aroand it the talent and 
intelligence which are ready for actiou in 
the Associative cause, but which now, 
through want of concentration, of defi- 
nite, practical aim, and of the opportunity 
ifor unitary action, are comparatively 
wasted. 

3. The publication of the Hargincer 
should be assumed by the Union, aad 
. proceed from this Office. Hitherto, as 
' our friends well know, the Harbinger has 
been a labor of love, on the part of its 
Editors and contributors. Not a dollar 
has ever been paid for the original matter 
‘which has crowded ite columns. Of 
course, the conducting of the paper has 
been necessarily entrusted to men who 
were already engaged in other business, 
and burdened with other cares. It has 
never received the free, unoccupied, lei- 
surely attention of its Editors. The in- 
terest with which it has been welcomed 
by the friends of Association, is owing 
more to the importance of its subjects, 
than to the ability with which they have 
been discussed. This arrangement should 
Continue no longer. The present Editors 
deeply feel, that onder existing circum- 
stances, they can neither do justice to 
themselves, nor to the cause. They 
know that the Associationists in this 
country have the pecuniary and intellec- 
tual ability, to establish a weekly paper 
on a less precarious foundation. The 
‘time has arrived, they are fully persuaded, 
for this to be done. At present, this 
must be the grand pivot in our system of 
propagation. Nothing can effectually 
supply its place. It must be the medium 
of communication between the centre and 
the circumference; between the Parent 
: Union and its Affiliated Societies; be- 
tween the scattered believers in an ap- 
proaching social redemption, throughout 
the land. In connection with the Central 
Office, which we have suggested, the 
Harbinger would at once be provided with 
efficient additional support. It would 


: have the services of at least two men 
‘whose while time and thoughts were 


consecrated to the movement ; and in ad- 
dition to the voluntary corps of contriba- 
tors with which it is now favored, would 
draw within its sphere whatever of intel- 
ligence or ability, could be found devoted 
to Association, in the place where its 
location should be fixed. 

Besides, the Harbinger, the publication 
of cheap tracts, monthly or semi-monthly, 
should be undertaken, consisting either of 
original essays, or of such articles that 
had previously appeared in the weekly, 
as might he deemed suitable to the pur- 
pose. 

A Monthly Magazine, of a cheap, 
popular character, or one devoted to the 


discussion of the higher branches of So- 
cial Science, is a desirable element in the’ 
system, and might be commenced ag soon 
as circumstances should warrant the un- 
dertaking. : 

4. The CONTINUATION and ENLARGE- 
MENT of the present system of Lec- 
tures. We have now four or five able, 
earnest, and eloquent advocates of the 
Associative doctrines, who can devote a 
portion of their time to public lecturing, ! 
and two of whom at least, should be} 
kept constantly in the field. ‘The suc- 
cess of the Lectures, ander the direction 
of the Union, has hitherto been of the 
most encouraging character. ‘They have 
aroused public attention, softened preju-; 
dices, awakened a spirit of inquiry and 
reflection, and fastened conviction on the 
minds of numerous intelligent and earn- 
est seekers after truth. The work which | 
has thus favorably commenced, should be 
vigorously followed up. The Associa- 
tionists of America owe it to their coun- 
try and to Humanity, to spread the! 
knowledge of their doctrines, wherever 
the heart of man throbs with hope in the 
coming of a brighter age of truth, free- 
dom, love, unity and happiness. 

5. Essential to the accomplishment of 
the foregoing sketch, the Wrexty Rent, 
now subscribed to the funds of the 
Union, must be increased, and founded on 
a basis sufficiently secure to authorize ex- 
tended operations. Including promises 
and pledges from various friends to the 
Cause, we may estimate the Rent to be 
depended on for the purposes now de- 
scribed, as amounting to fifty dollars a 
weck. It is calculated that for the snm 
of one hundred dollars a week, the plan 
could be carried out in detail, with every 
guarantee of success. We believe that 
the necessary sum can be realized. No 
genera] appeal has yet been made. No 
definite plan has been before suggested. 
We present it now, without any formal 
action on the part of the Union. We 
trust we have not exceeded the bounds of 
propriety in stating clearly the condi- 
tions, which after much consultation 
with the leading friends of the Associa- 
tive movement, have impressed them- 
selves on our personal convictions, as es- 
sential to wide and efficient action. 

The whole subject will come up for 
consideration at the Convention in New; 
York in May next, which for interest and 
importance, we trust will not be in- 
ferior to any public Associative meeting 
that has preceded it. We repeat our 
summons to the friends of the Cause, 
to bring the aid of their best counsels and 
influence to this Anniversary, which 
should be made the starting point for op- 
erations, that shall terminate in the jubi- 
lee of Universal Harmony. 

Meanwhile, we invite a free discussion | 
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in the columns of the Harbinger. The! going on, and that most rapidly, under 


present is a pivotal time in our move- 
ment, and demands the collective wisdom 
of the most enlightened minds and de- 


i voted hearts.” 


FOURIER AMONG THE CARDINALS. 


One of the surest signs of the progress 
of a doctrine, and that it is really proving 
itself true, is to see its principles claimed 
by others while repudiating its name and 
that of its first discoverer and proclaimer, 
Such is the case with many of the princi- 
ples of Association; they are advocated 
in various forms by many, who are care- 
ful to declare that they ‘*do not mean 
Fourierism,” and who would not for 
their dear lives identify themselves in the 
slightest degree with such a heresy. Es- 
pecially is it evidence that a thing is tak- 


‘ing root in the mind of the age, and be- 


coming an element and an influence which 
must be respected and conciliated, when 
we see the Catholic Church lay claim to 
it; for it is part of the consummate policy 
of that powerful organization, which has 


always studied well the springs and ob-; 


stacles which it must touch and which it 
must avoid in the interests and convic- 
tions of men, in order to secure power, 
to claim every moral principle and every 
suggestion of reform and progress, which 
it cannot crush, but must conciliate, as a 
discovery of its own, which dates back 
centuries. 

In the following article from the 
Democratie Pacifizue, we have an illustra- 
tion of this. It appears that the new 
Pope’s counsellors are recommending to 
the Church the expediency of adopting 
and guiding the great humanitary move- 
ments of the day, as being the very es- 
sence of true Catholicism, and things not 
to be left wholly in the hands of heretics. 
Whatsoever must be, whatsoever is de- 
ereed by providence to take place in the 
ages, is ¢heirs, forsooth ; for, they are 
the holy Catholic Church Universal. 
We do not feel, however, that the prayer 
and counsel of the good priest, quoted in 
the article below, smack altogether aud 
solely of policy. There seems to be an 
earnest and sincere tone pervading it, a 
genuine love of humanity. The senti- 
Ments are great, and uttcred with true 
feeling ; 
the times towards a truer realization of 
man’s destiny is not only politically recog- 
nized, but actually felt in such a quarter, 
it is verily one of the strongest evidences 
that the crystalizing process of the ele- 
ments of a new and better era is actually 


*In order to prevent misapprehension, it 
should be stated that the suggestions advanced 
in the preceding article, are not to be regarded 
as expressing the collective opinion of the Edi- 
tors of the Harbinger, but only the individual 
couvictions of the writer. =G. R. 


and if this mighty movement of: 


i 


all this outward discord, duplicity, preju- 
dice and meanness of our modern life. 


ROME AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


The news from Rome, published this 
day in the Rappel, appear to confirm all 
that has been said of the kindness of 
heart and largeness of heart and mind of 
which Pius IX. is continually giving 
brilliant evidences. M. Pabbè Clavel, 
the principal editor of that paper writes 
thus from Rome. After having pro- 


‘nounced an eulogium on Father Ventura ; 
Tt is not astonishing,” he adds, ‘* that 


Pins has chosen Father Ventura in pre- 
ference to all others, to preach the exer- 
cises of the sacerdotal retreat, to the 
regular clergy of Rome during the jubi- 
lee. These exercises were attended by 
four thousand priests of all orders, among 
whom were a great nomber of Jesuits. 
This is the first time that we have seen 
the exercises of St. Ignatius preached 
at Rome by a monk of any other religion 
than that of the Jesuits, who are a very 
great majority, and in possession of the 
finest establishments. This circumstance 
has produced a great sensation among 
the people as among the clergy. 

‘The words which are attributed 
throughout all Rome to Father Ventura, 
on the occasion of his first visit to Pius 
IX., are remarkable for eloquence, energy 
and truth: 

“t Most holy Father,’ said he joining 
his hands in supplication, * we pray the 
good God that he will deign to inspire 
you with the consciousness of your 
strength, and put it into your thought to 
place the Holy See at the head of the 
great movement which is now operating 
in the world, with the applause of all 
generous hearts, for the social regenera- 
tion of the nation. The reign of brutal 
force is passed, that of intelligence and 
progress now shows itself on every side. 
If there are heretics it is becanse we are 
not good Catholics enough; if we are 
really religious, there will be none impi- 
ous ; if we proclaim the spirit of liberty 
according to the spirit of God, there 
will be no more revolt against aathority. 

t: When Luther began to preach re- 
form, carrying away a part of Europe 
from the Holy See, he lead the people 
astray, but he had possession of a magic 
word. The Holy See alone can give 
troe liberty, and re-establish with the 
banner of progress a permanent social or 
der in the world. Panl III. saved 
France, Spain and Portugal to the Holy 
See, when he convoked the council of 
Trent, whose first session was entitled 
de Reformatione. This was the strongest 
dike ever opposed to the heresy of 
Luther. Holy father, let us accept in our 
age the magic words with which the 


revolutionists cradle the hopes of the 
people, and Jet us grant to the people 
their realization, then shall the will 
of God be done on carth as it is in 
Heaven.’ ”’ 


Here M. Clavel 


shows the Pope 


preaching extempore in the midst of the ; 
assembled people, and receiving the ac- : 


clamations of an enthusiastic crowd ; then 


he undertakes to show all the advantage ` 


which the alliance of France and the 
Holy See would secure to Europe and 
the Christian world. 

“Rome and France united by the 
Catholic ideas which distinguish their in- 
habitants, have only to understand each 
other to determine the regeneration of 
the world. The moment will arrive 
when this will be so ; but probably there 
will still be found some perverse spirits, 
who will arrest the fruits of this desira- 
ble union by scattering prejudices on the 
one side or the other, which can only 
subside with the light of truth. Such is 
the result which it becomes the press as 
well as the pulpit to advocate, softening 
the difficulties of cireumstances instead 
of augmenting them. 

“The eminent men about Pius IX. 
who share with him the solicitude of the 
Holy See are perfectly convinced of this. 
Accordingly we are not surprised at 
their moderation and at this disposition 
of mind which leads them to adopt with 
ardor moral good wherever they find 
it. Their Christian tolerance is analo- 
gous to that of God, which opposes 
only an indomitable patience to the evil 
which cannot prevent it without a greater 
evil. 

“« Who would believe that there exists 
at Rome a temple devoted to the Protes- 
tant worship, where the English and 
other persons of distinction attached to 
this faith, who go to Rome on public 
business, or for their health, may meet in 
perfect liberty! The government of the 
Pope is paternal. 

“ It was with no less astonishment that 
we observed in the apartments of a 
prince of the church a full length portrait 
of Fourier by the side of those of Fene- 
lon, of Bossuet and of the late duke of 
Orleans. This association of such differ- 
ent personages, inspiring us with a curi- 
usity to know the opinion of the learned 
and judicious Cardinal about the works of 
the fouaders of the Associative School, 
he answered with the tact and character- 
istic of the Italians; ‘good is every 
where when we know how to discover it. 
In France the parties are too exclusive, 
and instead of adopting the good idea of 


adversaries raised up with the liberty of} 


the press, they spend their energy in try- 
ing to refute their absurdities. These 
are in Fourier susceptible of application 
in favor of the suffering classes, but 
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‘which have belonged to Catholicism for 
these eighteen hundred years.’ 

“The modern Romans with Pius 1X. 
are nearer to a wise progress than we, 
i think in France.” i 

We accept with joy the hopes which 
these facts raise in us. If society was’ 
never before in a more fearful state, so 
' too, never have there been more symp- 

toms of regeneration in the world. Never’ 
has the leaven of progress fermented | 
‘with more power. All minds every 
where are on the road to progress, and | 
‘from all points of this domain of intelli- ; 
| gence, men are beginning to forefeel and | 
to salute the hour of univeisal reconcilia- ; 
; tion and accord. 


GUARANTYISM. 


We publish the following suggestions 


‘from a devoted friend to Association in, 
Boston. They are important as showing | 
| the tendency of the times towards differ- | 
‘ent forms of Guarantyism,—a_ result,’ 
‘predicted by Fourier, long before there 
“were any indications of its approach, in| 
the aspects of society. His far-seeing 
genius penetrated into the hidden laws of: 
' social progress, and enabled him to an- 
nounce, with prophetic insight, the ap- 
: pearance of social phenomena, which, at 
: the time he wrote, were concealed in the 
‘obscurity of the future. We rejoice in 
every attempt to establish social guaran- 
ties. We welcome, with honor and grat- 
citude, the faithful pioneers, who have 
opened the way for their establishment. 
ı They will unseal the eyes uf men, more 
and more, to a perception of existing so- 
cial enormities, enable them to see the 
waste, confusion, extravagance, and an- 
tagonism of the civilized organization, 
land stimulate their hopes of an era of 
` harmony, material abundance, human ele- 
vation, and social joy. 


| 


“ Association, I can assure you, is doing ` 
„a great work in this city in a thousand 
| Ways not realized by its prominent advo- 
eates,—is being adapted as far as possible, 
to things as they now exist. Nothing 
‘demonstrates this more fully than Protect- 
ive Unions, which as you are aware are; 
growing humerous in our city and ` 
‘through New England. They are not 
what they should be in every town, yet 
they go to practically demonatrate what 
can be gained by co-operation. They 
are not, I say, what they should be, he- 
cause in place of them there should be 
joint-stock stores, where, any person by | 
purchasing a share, no matter what color, | 
occupation or profession, would have sa; 
‘legal right to its advantages; whereas: 
; persons who now seek for admission, ' 
ioften are black-balled, because of their. 
; birth, color, or occupation. 


' taet. 


‘* Besides, the money obtained by initia- 
tions and assessments is uot sufficient to 
purchase advantageously. The 9th divi- 
sion, located at Boylston Hall, is the most 
successful, best regulated, and contains 
as intelligent and high-minded men as are 
generally to be found. Their store is 


open from 7 A. M. to 10 P. M.; they 
i have selected individuals to transact their 


commercial affairs who have hud experi- 
ence and are well qualified for their situ- 
ations. This is of the greatest import- 
ance, yet prejudice so governs some 
Unions that a member would be ejected if 
he should assert that those who acted 
commercially, should be men acquainted 
with mercantile affairs, and should have 
some such knowledge and good business 
Joint-stock stores should be encour- 
aged by Associationists, even though it 
should go against their own interests, as 
being adapted to society as it now exists, 
as the first step towards what can be ac- 
complished by co-operation,— making the 
peuple realize that they are indirectly 
plundered and robbed,— that the religion 
and the politics which predominates is 
not that of humanity, but of forestallers ; 
that the highest state of human happiness 
can only be attained by a scientific indus- 
trial organization. 


** Yours for Association, xE. w. P.” 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION.—NO. VIL 
(Continued from p. 256.) 
LABOR. 


We have hitherto attempted only the 
common-place arguments in behalf of 
Association. They were such as we 
might drop into the ear of any Midas. 
We thought there might be somewhat 
said, with advantage, to those who are 
not skilful in dealing with abstract 
thought, and scientific technicalities, but 
who nevertheless have done goud service 
in the world, with an humble, brave and 
quiet use of common sense, and whose 
claims had been hitherto in some sart 
overlooked, in our earnest zeal to get our 
great theme well before the learned and 
thoughtful men, who dispense to us law 
and science. But all that we have thus 
far done, is, so to say, merely introductory 
to what we have to urge on the fruit- 
ful topic of Labor. It seem to us that 
the mightiest riddle which the “t Sphynx ” 
has ever put, is this of Labor. Associa- 
tionists have not heen elow to perceive it, 
to answer it rightly, and to make their an- 
swer signalize the Eternal Verity which 
underlies all the rubbish that mad-mea 
have piled up, in this bedlam called civil- 
ized society. , They have summoned to 
the task the best energies of human 
hands and hearts, and the clearest ken of 
science. They have removed the rubbish, 
and peered keenly through all the fog- 


realm of guesses and pretended philoso- 
phy, into the heart of Universal Order, and 
Science has spelled in their ears the solu- 
tion of the puzzle, so long fatal to man. 
The celestial significance of labor is 
rendered. Its sphere has been marked, 
its conditions defined, its demands de-: 
elared; its present miseries have been 
fathomed, and their causes have been 
probed and dissected to the marrow ; and 
the method of reinstating it in the pos-: 
session of its rights, of restoring its pris-| 
tine health and vigor, that it may fulfil its 
mission in joy, and receive the homage of 
universa] Man, has heen unfolded before 
the eyes of this generation. The rights 
of the sinewy and dejected toiler, arc, at 
last, well decided in that court wheuce 
there is no appeal,—that of Scientific 
Justice. Chanceries, and King’s Bench- ! 
es, Parliaments, Congresses and Cham- 
bers of Deputies, have often decided 
against the laborer. Wise men, grave 
philosophers, cunning statesmen, and sa- 
gacious economists, have as often render- 
ed a like verdict. It is not new to hear 
them blasphemously dogmatize about the: 
necessity in nature of glutting the mon- | 
ster War with the lean bodies of hungry 
men, because forsooth, these hungry men 
want corn. They tell the poor man that | 
love, wife, family, are not for him; that 
the providence of Society aud of Nature 
does not extend to him; that Nature has 
no seat for him at her banquet, nor Soci- | 
ety at its feasts of joy. They can legis-| 
late for the benefit of rabbits, and the, 
precious foxes, and make room for them, 
and furnish them meut in due season; 
but for the Jaboring man there is, they 
say, no hope of plenty, nor even of com- 
fort. His skilful hand hangs idle and | 
hunger-paralyzed by his side, and his 
eager eye luoks around for work, and his 
feet grow weary in the pursuit; whilst, 
all the time, his heart is beating the Dead 
March. Earth woos him to her lap, and 
to participation in her bounties, but yet 
thess oracles of wisdom tell him that 
earth mocks him, nature spurns him, and j 
society abhors him as an intruder. Take 
these blasphemies for truth, and who will 
say aught for Heaven's Justice! Nearly 
one third of the population of civilized 
countries are starving and in nakedness, 
shivering out their prayers for clothes, 
whilst granaries are bursting with corn, ; 
and ware-houses are plethoric with gouds. 
And yet, with all their efforts, our cun- 
ning statesmen cannot contrive to open 
these treasuries to the people. The Irish 
population are starving, whilst Ireland 
sends cargoes of wheat and beef to dis- 
tant English landlords. Belgium stag-' 
gers, like a smitten man, because the 
hearts of her laborers are faint with hun- , 
ger, whilst Belgian merchants, speculat- ; 
ers und forestallers, despatch thousands , 


; places, of the potato crops, and the great! 


; on, — the spectacle of nations of strong 
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of bushels of surplus wheat, to starving | 
Frenchmen, and grow rich in the traffic. | 


- The cry for alma comes from Ireland and | 


Scotland, to us across the waters, and: 
we dispense our charities by ship loads, 
in ready response; yet thousands are ' 
suffering from hunger among ourselves., 
And thus between the English Jandlord’s 
demands for rents ; the Belgian, Freuch, ' 
American and British speculator’s schem- 
ing to make fortunes ont of national ce- 
tamities ; and the straining of the philan- 
thropists in each country, to save the, 
sufferers in others; the poor in all, seem 
inevitably doomed to perish. What is’ 
the prospect here at hume? In the best 
of times, thousands in our cities can at: 
most but live. Now, in this general 
scarcity throughout Europe, and the 
consequent draining off of all our surplus, 
corn and wheat, with a failure, in many | 


rise in the cost of all these articles, from 
unusual exportations, how can the pour, : 
here at home, escape suffering! many’ 
have been unable to obtain work during | 
the winter, and the demand for it, is not | 
now nearly equal to the supply. 

Ah! here is the grand secret, of this! 
universal national misery. The people! 
cannot get work. There are more work- 
ers yearly, and proportionally less work 
to be dune. Intenser grows the darkness ; 
of this chaos. The visage of Fate grows 
sterner and more rigid. ‘Thousands and. 
thuusands with nerve and skill, which 
would render them illustrious, could they i 
find opportunity, mope around in despair. i 
"Tis the saddest sight the angels look up- ' 


men, intelligent and anxious to work, , 
where there is work enough which ough 
to be done, and all that is needful to work | 
with, starving like dogs by the way, or 
staggering sullen and ghastly in the ex- 
pectation of starvation. But this is not, 
the condition of Ireland alone. lt infests 
the whole structure of civilized society. į 
The world's work is donc up years in ad- 
vance, and now are thousands of men na- 
ked and starving, for lack of opportunity 
to draw even a dog-cart. Every spindle 
of the jack, every click of the loom, every 
effort of mechanism, only enhances the 
difficulties. The ingenuity of the artisan 
to create, has transcended the wisdom of 
the legislator to distribute. The united : 
wisdom of our Solons, is not sturdy 
enough to grapple with the problem, how 
to apply the opportunities and means of! 
production, to the collective well-being of | 
society. It is easier for them to contrive 
how to get men shot in war, than how 
children may be born to plenty. The! 
truth is, they have no science, and hon- | 
esty or honor does not abide with them 
long. They have never inquired what is, 
human destiny, or the function of man | 
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upon this planet, without the solution of 
which question they could not propose 
any true scheme of general proeperity. 
Their boaste of democracy, free-trade, ta- 
riffs, and of the protection of labor, while 
they sell it in the market,—the protec- 
tion of labor, by leaving it at the mercy of 
protected capital, means nothing now-a- 
days, but how to ride the people in such 
a way, that they cannot tell who rides 
them. The democrat stands next to the 
people, and in the commencement of his 
career is with them, but the lust of power 
seduces him, and soon people, country, 
integrity and even party, are flung at the 
feet of personal ambition. “t The Whig,” 
as an eminent man has said, ‘*is but the 
Democrat gone to seed.” 

But the forfeit of this unsolved riddle 
is not paid in starvation alone. There 
hangs to it an awful tale of unexplored 
crime. Society is reeking with corrup- 
tion, and festering with the most loath- 
some discascs, which have their origin 
in the very falseness of its arrangements. 
Look upon that slow, trudging, taciturn 
man. His brow is intelligent enough, 
the seat of no mean intellect, — if his 
eye a look of kindliness still lingers, and 
hope once played in clear shinings over 
his countenance; a sentiment of honor 
onee stirred his soul, humanity welled up 
in his heart, his hand was ready to suc- 
cor distress, and the words of love were 
once musical on his tongue ; but over all 
this once manly beauty, is now the slimy 
trail of the serpent, and his speech is the 
hiss of scorn, and the work of his hand is 
crime. Society arrayed itself against him. 
lt would not give him bread. When he 
asked for work that he might gain bread, 
it denied him that also. His proud soul, 
turned in terrible despair within him, 
re-acts in awful hate upon society. Does 
society think to escape the penalty of its 
crime, in the outrage of that man? Justice 
is not balked, though sometimes delayed. 
The retribution will be according to the 
aggravation, Yon blazing city, where 
rioting demons poke the fires, and mad 
revolt assaults the sanctuary of woman- 
hood and private love, and plunder riots 
among the hoarded treasures, proclaims 
that justice has summoned society to an- 
awer fur the wrongs of this trampled man, 
and his thousand compeers in suffering 
and in crime. ‘Tis not in bold revolt 
only, this scorner of men is found, but the 
crimson traces of more secret deeds, tell 
that him, whom nature had cast in a noble 
mould, society has fashioned for ‘‘ trea- 
eons, stratagems and spoils.” 

Could the dark Janes of our cities be 
questioned of all that is done therein, and 
could they but count up to us the wretch- 
ed brothel-hags, thieves in all shapes, 
sexes, and disguises, and unfold the caus- 
es which dragged them to those condi- 
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tious, what accusation would they not 
bring against society? What a sorry 
compliment to ite providence! Would 
there not go up an array of testimony be- 
fore that Judge, to whom all disguises 
are transparent, against our vaunting civ- i 
ilization, which would bring before its 
guilty imagination, the hand, writing its 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, on the walls of 
Heaven? i 


MATTAPOISETT UNION OF ASSOCIA- ; 
TIONISTS. 
Organized March 19, 1847. 
Twenty members, and will soon have as 
many more. Officers : 
Herry Barstow, President. 
N. C. Stuntevanxt, V. Presidint. 
J. D. STURTEVANT, Sec. and Trea’r. 


NEW BEDFORD UNION OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONISTS. 
Organized March 19, 1847. 

About twenty members. Officers: 
Epwarp Linton, President. 
Natuan B. Girrorp, V. President. 
Cnanves H, Corrin, Seeretary. 
Isatanw C., Ray, Treasurer. 


Move, Puananx, We insert in an- 
other part of our paper a communication 
from the President of the Wisconsin Pha- 
lanx, stating the advantages of that loca- 
tion as the scene for a grand experiment of | 
Associative Industry. It will be perceived 
that the facilities for a successful prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise, at the command 
of that Association, are numerous; they 
confirm us in the opinion, which we have 
always cherished, that they are in pos- 
session of the most important elements of 
prosperity; and we cannot doubt for a 
moment that their career will be onward 
and upward, until they gain a conspicu- 
ous position in the eyes of the world, as 
an example of the benefits, arising from 
Union of Interests, and Organized In- 
dustry. At present, however, we must 
repeat the conviction which we have often 
expressed that the immediate function of 
the American Union is the establishment 
of an organic centre for the diffusion, il- 
Justration, and defence of Associative 
Truth. The public must be made fami- 
liar with our doctrines; the country must 
be awakened to an interest in our princi- 
ples; we must gain the attention and con- 
fidence of men of wealth, men of intelli- 
gence, men of practical skill; and when 
a devoted band shall be gathered, ready 
to consecrate life, strength, and fortune 
to this sacred cause, the hour will have 
arrived for the establishment of a Pha- 
lanx, on a large and liberal scale, provid- 
ed with resources that cannot fail to en- 
sure success. Meantime, every enter- 
prise now in operation should be strength- 
ened as far as possible; nothing should 
be suffered to languish through neglect) 
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or want of sympathy ; and when the day | there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 


comes for an enlarged experiment, the 
location, the method, and other details 
must be decided by the collective wisdom 


lof all concerned. 
i 


TD 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 


Will be held during Anniversary Weck, in May 
next, in the City of New York; and it is im- 
portant that the Affiliated Unions should pre- 
pare in season to send their Delegates, and that 
Associationiste should make their arrangements 
to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and deterinine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement ia 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the Amcrican Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Assgociationist, ‘The next year should be os 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications,— to lay out the most promis- 


, ing fields for our Iccturers,—and especially to 


set in motion efficient iustrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therofore : 

lst. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Mecting a 
PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, 810, $5, a week for three years? 

2a. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Aseociative doctrines. And are they 
free uot to do it? How many Associationists 


' or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 


Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal ehould go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and that means and men au- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subecribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient ? ; 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offera to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, —and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, Jet each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationisis, 
Boston, March 15, 1847. 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tur course of study in this Schoo] comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial parsuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RIPLEY, assisted by expericnced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School a rds ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four DoLLaRrs a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twevr DoLLARS a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
Qand4 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station ” 
on the arrival of the 9 and 111-2, A. M., 3 and 

6, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
March 1, 1847. Age 
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MISCELLANY. 


LETTER ON SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


OakLanp, Clinton Co., Ohio, 
Nov, 24, 1846. 


A few weeks since, a friend in Cincin- 

nati handed me for perusal, your circular 
addressed to the friends of Association 
upon the basis suggested by Fourier. 
The reading of this, inspired me with the 
desire, which I now attempt to indulge, 
to communicate with you. To my mind 
it is very clear, that the almost unim- 
aginably vast and cumprehensive labor of 
effecting human regeneration, will re- 
quire the co-operative efforts of all who 
perceive the work to be necdful and 
desirable, from the highest and most 
lofty intellect, to that of the most Lum- 
ble. I burn, then, to add my mite, and 
if I can comprehend my own mental con- 
dition, have not a selfish wish or motive 
to hinder my being used either in life or 
death, to advance the salvation of my 
race. If you can credit that such is the 
state of my mind, you will wonder not 
that I mourn over the isolation in which 
I now labor for the grand object, nor that 
I attempt, as in the present instance, to 
strike down the barriers which interpose 
between me and those whose object is 
the same, differing from me only in the 
means which are employed. The amount 
of attention I have been able to give to 
the doctrines of Charles Fourier and his 
followers, as promulgated by the latter, 
bas convinced me that the measures to 
which they direct, are totally inadequate 
to accomplish the end in view, and in 
fact, completely subversive of it, 

I read in the history of mankind, a 
perpetual struggle with adverse circum- 
stances, and perceive in all the institu- 
tions, civil, ecclesiastical or social, with 
which men have surrounded themselves, 
however adverse these evidently may be 
to human well-being, but the results 
of misdirected benevolence. Humanity, 
throbbing with ceaseless desire for a bet- 


ter condition, but unenlightened as to/ ble laws of nature, 


the consequences of her efforts to obtain 
it, has wrought out in these the greatest 
obstacles to her present advancement. It 
is not the motive which prompts to an act, 
or originates an institution, which gives 
the character of beneficence or injury to 
the consequences of that action or insti- 
tution ; but it is the measnres by which 
the object is sought to be attained. Even 
negro slavery, to us a perfect piece of 
diabolism, had its origin in a benevolent 
feeling for the aborigines in the West 
Indies. Earlier still, the preservation of 
individuals as chattel slaves, was doubt- 
less intended as a humane reform of the 
practice of killing prisoners of war. 
The object of civil government, is to 
benefit the individual by guaranteeing his 
tights; but its effects are exactly the 
reverse, and for the reason that men pos- 
sess no right to govern each other, must 
inevitably thus operate so long as it ex- 
ists. Ecclesiastical organizations are in- 
tended to hring man into true relations 
with his Creator, but lead him into the 
opposite, by amusing him with imaginary, 
speculative opinions, and induce him en- 
tirely to overlook those Jaws enstamped 
by the hand of Deity upon his own con- 
stitution. The temperance reformer ar- 
dently labors to benefit his fellows, by 
exciting conscientiousness against the use 
of stimulating drinks, whilst by precept 
and example, he inouloates the innocence 
and propriety of indulging in stimulating 
food. The abolitionist nobly devotes lis 
energies and his means to the annihilation 
of chattel slavery, at the very time, mo- 
nopolizing land and selling his fellow 
men their lives, whom he compels to pay 
him for the privilege of tilling the sail ; 
or rendering them purchased slaves by 
his share in the competition of capital 
with lahor, — and then employs the pro- 
fits of their toil in his benevolent effort to 
emancipate the negro. Look which way 
iwe will, and we can but witness the 
‘attempts of benevolent men to benefit 
i their species, which, partial, and at vari- 
ance in some direction with the immuta- 
become obstacles in 


the way of human progression, greater or 
Jess in proportion to the truths they em- 
body ; for the larger the share of truth 
combined with error, the greater sanctity 
the lattter must possess in the eyes of the 
multitude. Here, then, in our aspirationa 
for the welfare of our kind, is a point at 
which it becomes us to pause, and seek 
to understand the reason fur the failure of 
so much laudable effort, before we give 
shape to the measures by which we aim 
at the same undertaking. Without more 
knowledge than has guided those who 
have preceded us, the past shall be but 
the type of the future, and our efforts to 
redeem Humanity but add to the burdens 
under which she now agonizes. 

You perceive I take for granted we are 
agreed that men now sustain false relax 
tions which reudet them unhappy ; that the 
measures to which they generally look, 
are, and must be, unavailing; and yet 
that man is a being capable of a higher 
and happier condition than the present,— 
for all of which assumptions ] ain war- 
ranted by the fact of your public and 
assiduous labors to change those relations. 
United in deploring the evil, is it imprac- 
ticable for us, by availing ourselves of ` 
the experience of the past, and knowh 
edge of the present, to he joined in our 


pursuit of the remedy ? 


Hence the authority for the command 
professedly acknowledged to be obligatory 
by all Christendom, yet practically as 
widely held to be nugatory, ‘* Thon shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” To hold 
property for the use of the individual or 
Association, which is denied to others, 
is equally incompatible with this law, al, 
leged to have been taught by Moscs and 
by Jesus, and to the natural law of a 
perfect unity of human interests, ay light 
is with darkness. And asa vivlation of 
the physiological and mental lawa, either 
by the individual or his ancestry, is the 
cause of all the phyaical and mental 
disease in existence, so the violation of 
the social Jaw by the attemp: of men to 
have separate intercsts, (social reformers 
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and all,) is the cause of all the social evil | 


or disease which afflicts human society. 
* + Ld + s » 

ht is only by a discovery of those lsws 
which a power above ourselves has im- 
printed upon our constitutions, and made 
imperatively binding on all men alike, 
aud by teaching these by word and life, 
more especially the latter, that any real 
progress to a better condition can be 
made. Attempts at partia] Reform only 


change the phase of the evil, and all his- | 


tory shows that every attempt to compro- 
mise with error, no matter how small the 
germ of it introduced into human institu- 
tions may seetn, prepares for it an ascen- 
dency, the greater, in proportion as its 
opportunity for it in the outset, appeared 
the least. If to a mind like yours, to 
cite evidence of this were needful, suf- 
ficient would it be to point to the Consti- 


tution of the United States; but I doubt; 


not yon will agree with me, that a ma- 
jority of its framers and those who adopt- 
ed it, expected it to secure the blessings 
recited in the preamble, and had not the 
most distant idea its results would prove 
as they have done — exactly opposite. 
Ardeotly desirous, not only to compre- 
hend and fulfil the right myself but to 
assist others also to arrive at a knowledge 
and practice of the truth, I have contem- 
plated with much interest and anxiety for 
several years, the movements of others 
who perceive a change needful in human 
relations, and have set themselves to 
work out its accomplishment. 
Community movements in which the in- 
iliative was taken by John A. Collins, 
John O. Wattles and others, seemed the- 


oretically to embody the nearest approxi- 


mation to what l believed to be truth, but 


the very first step, in every instance, of 


these proposed reformers, was a violation 


of their own professed principles, and of 


course } was unwilling to co-operate. 
These have had their ephemeral exist- 
ence, and are all at an end. Several As- 
sociations, founded in part or wholly on 
the dactrines of Charles Fourier, have 
shared the same fate here in the West. 
I perceive by the circular alluded to, that 


your zeal, and that of other friends, is 


still active and directing your labors in 
their previous channel. I have as much 
confidence in the unity, the unselfishness 


of your motives as my own, but one or 


the other of us (if not both) is in error. 
Either my intellect is clouded, and I am 
mistaken in my helief that all the inter- 
ests of all the human family are one and 


inseparable, and that any action aimed at 


achieving a separate interest for the indi- 
vidual or Association, by violating an 


immutable natural law, must produce evil 


instead uf good, or you err in your efforts 
to organize Phalanxes, with an interest 


Those , 


which is it? If the error be mine, show 
it to me that T may not waste a life which 
ought to be given to co-operation with 
you. If yours, cease from all expedients 
and compromises, and return to a simple 
obedience to those laws of your being, 
, whose protection, or whose penalty, you 
! must inevitably enjoy or endure. 

Before you receive this, it will have: 
been three years that I have made the! 
views, which I have here attempted to 
explain to yon, the role of my life. In 
that time I have foregone entirely she 
system of equivalency, and of holding 
individual property. Practising exten- 
sively as a physician, } yet endeavor to 
teach by my life and conversation, obe- 
dience to physiological Jaw, so far as un- 
derstood, as a prevention better than all 
remedies for disease, taking no pecuniary 
compensation whatever. Laboring during! 
all proper opportunity as an agricniturist, 
I endeavor ta demonstrate that the law 
‚of labor is as imperative as any other 
' physiological law, and its fulfilment as 
necessary for the complete development 
of man physically and intellectually ; and 
also to discover, employ, and teach, the 
most productive methods compatible with 
that increased productiveness of the soil 
which the probability of an increased fu- | 
ture population renders it a duty to attend j 
to. The surplus agricultural product is 
given without equivalent to those who 
need. The land upon which we live 
eompriscs 60 acres, supporting my moth- 
er’s family and my own. If this be called 
a monopoly, an individual property, I say 
ito all, my rights here are no greater than 
others — they are equal only —am here 
in possession — think it is needful for the 
support of those upon it,—if you think 
differently, act your pleasure. I pay no 
‘tax on it; deny all allegiance to, and 
claim no protection from civil government 
whatever. Such articles as we do not 
produce for ourselves, and need, I'ask for 
of those who have, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that no compensation is of- 
fered, or to be expected. Generally 
these requests are cheerfully granted and 
a kindly anxiety exhibited by neighbors 
and acquaintances to seck out what they 
suppose may be aur necessities, with 
very many offcrs which we have no oe- 
casion to accept. This, briefly, is the 
life by which I attempt to preach Social 
Reform. I have faith that by it, all 
which is needful will be obtained, and if 
it is not, it is better to suffer wrong than 
to do it. Its influence upon the world is 
no more, apparently, than that of the rain 
drop to increase the depth of the ocean ; 
bat it is all that I have and of course all 
that Iam responsible for. As a part of 
the great chain of causation, however, by 


i 


‘ 


which the future is to be shaped, I cannot: 


tinues to exist. No claim for infallihilit y 
in opinion or perfection of practice is set 
up. Acknowledging the possihility of de- 
lusion in the former, my investigations are 
constant, with the desire to discover crror 
which may exist, and conscious of a want 
of perfect knowledge of ail the laws of my 
being and their exact unity, I am often 
sensible of mistakes in the latter. To 
compare opinions with those whose mo- 
tives are the same and whose labors are 
diverted towards a similar object, is so 
desirable that I have ventured to claim so 
much of your time and patience as will 
suffice to read and reply to this. If 
agreeable to do so and you can find pri- 
vate opportunity to forward to the care 
of C. Donaldson, Cincinnati, O., (for I 
make no use of the mail,) J shall get it in 
the course of time. To any or all per- 
sons connected with your movement like- 
ly to feel interested, this is equally ad- 
dressed. Affectionately your friend, 
A. Brooke. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE GREAT MEN OF GERMANY. 


Some time since, I visited a German 
who had been living in Paris for nearly 
six years. Addressing his son, a lad of 
thirteen years, in German; I was sor- 
prised to hear him answer in good 
French. ‘ Pardon me, Sir, papa does 
not wish me to speak his language ; he 
says ‘I shall appear better if } speak 
French.’’? ‘* How is this,” said I to 
the Father; “ do you not wish your son 
to speak your mother tongue?!” ‘ My 
friend,” replied the worthy man, in an 
earnest tone, ‘my son has the misfor- 
tnne of being endowed with imagination. 
All forebodes that he will be sinple 
enough to eontent himself with this gift. 
That will be of }ittle nse to him in 
France ; of this,I am convinced ; but I 
would rather wring his neck than make 
a German author of bim.” This man, 
thonght I, is as well aequainted with 
Germany as M. Henri Heine. But as 
this eccentric notion of his appeared to 
me to be the last word of an entire the- 
ory, I pretended to combat in order to 
lead him to explain it. 

“ Sir,” said he, ** J am acquainted with 
the Germans; as for Germany, there is 
no sueh country, unless you admit that 
the custom house officers represent Ger- 
many, poetic, literary, and artistic.” 

“ Go on,” said I,“ I am listening to 
yon.” 

“ Wheu God’? said he, * wishes to 
punish a dissatisfied soul, he gives him a 
good dose of imagination, a strong mind, 
well balanced, great delicacy of senti- 
ment, desire for expansien and soci- 
ety, and the German for his mether 


separate from the rest of mankind. Now | doubt that it will operate while man con- | tongue.” 
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u“ And Goethe,” said 1,“ was not he 
happy, rich, admired, and overwhelmed 
with glory?” 

‘ Goethe,” replied he, ‘is but a 
seeming exception, for he did not escape 
the common fate of German genius. 
Observe what he says himself in .his me- 
moirs: ‘ Born of the people, reared by 
chance, the victim of different systems of 
education, abandoned to himself and to 
the incidental influences of his surround- 
ings, swayed by prejudice towards a for- 
eign language and literature, wasting his 
time at inferior labors, and abortive at- 
tempts; in short, exercising his strength 
without direction, impressed when it is 
too late by what he should have done; 
led astray by a public without taste, who 
swallowed the bad with the good; en- 
couraged only by some superior minds 
scaltered here and there without a centre, 
the German writer arrived at the age of 
power just at the time when the cares for 
himself and family obliged him to devote 
himself to works most useless and un- 
worthy, and produced with the greatest 
difficulty those works to which he would 
have wished to devote himself exclusive- 
ly.” And some lines farther: ‘Io my 
youth l offeuded by my errors, in mature 
age by my seriousness. Whatever I did 
I was always alone.’”’ 

“And France,” said I, ‘* does she not 
number some noble victims, such as Gil- 
bert, Moreau, Malfilatre and Elisa Mer- 
cœur? ” 

“ Sir,’’ said he then to me with a face 
illumined by a holy glow of indignation, 
“do you know the number of German 
geniuses, who during the last half centu- 
ry have perished in misery at hospitals, 
at mad houses, or by suicide? The Ga- 
zetle d'Augslourgh numbers twenty. 
But without citing all those favored un- 
furtunates who have succumbed in the 
struggles against the meannessess and 
the cruel indifference of the German pub- 
lic, let us speak a little of those who 
rose in the combat. Lessing, the great 
Lessing, author of ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ 
of * Emilie Galotte,’ of ‘ Minna de Barn- 
helm,’ of ‘ Laocvoon,’ and of many other 
master-pieces, was forced to become a 
clerk to gain his living. One day the di- 
rector of a theatre requested him to write 
a play. His answer was that of Gen. 
Cambronne at Waterloo. He died in 
poverty, cursing the German nation. 
Schiller sold the clothes from his back to 
publish ‘The Robbers,’ and went to 
Stutigard with but twenty-two cents in 
his pocket. Schiller, after having pro- 
duced the ‘ Robbers,’ ‘ Fiesco,’ ‘ Cabals 
and Love,’ was refused by a servant girl 
he loved, because be had no trade; that 
sublime poet would have perished in 
want without the friendship of Goethe. 
Goethe procured for him a professorship 


of history at the University of Jena, with 
a salary of 3,000 francs per annum, and 
notwithstanding the favor of the gen- 
erous Duke of Weimar, the poet com- 
plains in a letter of never having had the 
sum of 1,000 francs to enable him to visit 
Paris and look upon the sea, the sea 
which he has so poetically described, 
without ever having seen it. On the 
other hand, Cotta earned by his works, 
two million francs and the title of Baron. 
This same publisher paid him at first 
thirty five franca, and later three louis 
per proof sheet. 

“ Mozart, the incarnate revelation of 
music, was appointed chapel master and 
received 1,500 francs salary after having 
produced four master-pieces. Mozart 
loved but two things in the world, his 
Constance, whom he ran away with, and 
Champaigne. Often to procure a bottle 
of wine he was obliped to beg or to play 
in society. See the notices of his life by 
his dear Constance. 
left debts to the amount of 3,000 francs. 
His enemies instantly reported at the 
court of Vienna that Mozart, the drunk- 
ard, (this word was used) was 30,000 
frances in debt. The emperor, upon that 
calumny, refused to pay them. It was 
not till his unhappy widow was made 
acquainted with the anger of his Imperial 
Majesty, and had on her knees protested 
that her worthy husband had left debts to 
the amount of only 3,000 franes, which 
she promised to pay by copying, that the 
emperor assured her an annuity of 800 
francs. Ah, Sir,” cried my noble Ger- 
man, closing this little sketch of Mozart, 
t you must now hear me to the end. 

“The miseries of German geniuses 
would fill a volume. You are acquainted 
with the biography of Beethoven, anoth- 
er striking illustration of my theory. 
But Jet us pass to characters not so well 
known. Hear what Herder, the great 
philosopher, said. ‘In contemplating my 
country and its geninses, it appears to 
me that I am wandering in a churchyard 
among living skeletons.’ Hoelderlin, the 
friend and schoolmate of Hegel and of 
Schelling, after having published two vol- 
umes of lyric poems and different trans- 
lations from great Greek writers, was 
forced to teach a school for support. 
Harraesed by luve snd want, he lost his 
reason at the age of thirty-two years, and 
remained in that state to the age of 
seventy-six. The lunatic hospital is the 
only asylum for German poets. There, 
at least, they are snre of their daily 
bread. Hear what he ssys of Germany. 
‘ No people are so harassed as the people 
of Germany. One finds there, artisans, 
priests, thinkers, but no men; nothing 


At his death, he! 


them seven years after having left the 
University. You will find but phantoms, 
sombre and cold. One would imagine 
that the German sun filled with decaying 
poisons the last blade of grass which 
there promised to blossom.’ Hoelty, the 
minstrel, and very soul of love, gave les- 
sons for six francs per month to gain his 
living. Hedied young. It was said that 
he poisoned himself. The life of Bürger, 
the author of ‘ Léonore,’ is a perpetual 
combat between love, poverty, and perse- 
cution. He hardly anticipated that fifty 
years later his poems would decorate in 
frescos a royal chateau. 

** Schubert, great musician, still greater 
poet, the first in Germany who sang of 
liberty and brotherhood, even hefore the 
French Revolution, was imprisoned for 
sixteen years in a reom four feet wide by 
three long for having written a poem en- 
titled t The Tomb of Princes.’ It was in 
that room that Schiller, still young, visit- 
ed him, lamenting with him the fate of 
being a German. I saw that horrible 
prison suspended between the heavens 
and the earth on Mount Asperg, having 
but one grated window. The govern- 
ment of Wurteniburg caused it to be 
newly plastered in order to efface all the 
inscriptions in vérse of the poet prisoner. 
I there shed tears of indignation, and 
swore hatred to all our ocfaro tyrants, il- 
lustrated by the meannessess of their 
faithful subjects. The great poet traced 
bis sufferings with the hand of a master. 
He forgave his persecutors. When he 
had finished his biography he had lost his 
reason. 

“ Grabbe, whom J knew myself, and 
whom I have seen at Frankfort with 
shoes down at the heel, and holes in his 
coat, is the author of the ‘ Duke of Goth- 
land,’ pronounced by M. Tieck a work of 
the first order; of ‘Don Juan,’ and 
‘Faust;’ of ‘ Frederic Barbarousse of 
Cendrillon,’ and of * Henri VIH., as well 
as of many dramas, which, although very 
eccentric in their sivle and little adapted to 
the German stage, are the productions of 
a man of genius, given up to all bis own 
untamed vehemence. The unfortunate 
Grabbe literally died of hunger in 1635, 
at the age of thirty-two years. Ephrain 
Moses Kuh, original author, profound 
thinker, committed suicide. Lenz, the 
friend of Goethe, died in poverty at the 
house of a shoemaker in Moscuw. So- 
phie Albrecht, the poetical friend of 
Schiller, died at Hamburg, deprived of 
the necessaries of life. The author, 
Sonneburg, blew his brains out. De 
Kleist, the author of * Katchen of Heil- 
broun,’ and of the ‘ Priuce of Hamburg,’ 
two pieees which yielded more than a 


holy but is profaned; nothing great but’ million to the publisher, and a gteat num- 


is degraded. Its studious youth are full 
of lovce, poetry and hope; but observe 


ber of charming novels also, blew his 
brains out. Lessmaan, the novelist, hung 
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birg, on a tree under which Luther was’ 
buried. Enk von der Burg, monk and 
poet, to whom are attributed the dramas 
to which the nephew of the count Munch 
Bellinghausen has put his name, has 
just drowned himsclf in the Danube. 
Eok was the professor of the young 
connt. After his death they found at his 
house the rough copy of two dramas; 
t Griseldis,’ and ‘ The Child of the Des- 
ert,’ which have made so much noise on 
the German stage. The young count 
alone received the glory. Since the 
death of Enk, the nephew of the presi- 
dent of the diet, with the aim to reinstate 
himself, has endeavored to produce anoth- 
er play, but it has been every where put 
duwn without the least opposition. 

t Alexandre Fisscher died in misery 
at St. Petersburg, also Von Haupt at 
Paris. Raimund, poet and actor at the 

- same time, the author of so many en- 
chanting pieces, full of humor snd pro- 
found philosophy, blew his brains out. 
Louise Brachmann, a delightful roman- 
cer, threw herself in the Elbe near Halle. 
Gunderode, the nun, the friend and teach- 
er of Bettina, a delicate and sentimental 
poetess, who published her poems under 
the fictitious name of Tyan, stabbed her- 
self. Charlotte Stieglitz, a superior po- 
etess, wife of an indifferent poet whom 
she loved but could not admire, also 
stabbed hereelf in 1835. Only yesterday 
the German papers announced that count 
Nicholas Lenau, the lyric and epic poet, 
about to be married to the daughter of a 
Senator of Frankfurt, had just been taken 
to a mad house ; there is no hope of sav- 
ing him.” 

I listened, absorbed in the most painful 
reflections. : 

‘© Ah,” cried my friend, ‘* those who 
become crazy are not the most unfortu- 
nate.” 

‘© Well,” said T, ‘to what cause do 
you attribute so much misfortune? ” 

‘s The canses are numerous, ans- 
wered he. ‘* Just see; genius exists 
every where, but there is not every where 
the sun to unfold its flowers and ripen 
its fruits. You cannot cultivate genius 
with money. What it needs is love, 
overflowing love, love always. Glory is 
nothing bat the apotheosis of admiration, 
and admiration is love. But that im 
pulse of the heart, those flashes which 
spring from the soul to enlighten an en- 
tire people and carry it even beyond the 
poet and the genins, you find only in 
France. The French people are natur- 
ally a dramatic people. In the heart of 
the German people there is only a small 
lyric vein giving forth but few drops of! 
amber. In France the poet is loved ; in 
Germany he. is feared and condemned. 


himself, between Leipsic and Wittem- 
"as they used to say, Como on, he is a 


To say of a mau in Germany: He is a, 


genius, is to declare him ‘ good game,’ 
Jew. There exists one being in Ger- 
many who sympathizes with the poet, but 
as unhappy and as inuch enslaved and 
tyrannized over as he. That being is 
the German woman.” 

ALEXANDRE WEILL. 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 
PERVFRSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH H1S SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 


In the last number, we considered the! 


Divine law on this subject, as that law is 
refracted by the soul of man. We took 
first the verdict of its collective senti- 
ment, then procceding to its analysis, 
that of the four cardinal Affective pas- 


sions, and then we considered the reflec- : 


tion of these passional principles in the 


organism of man, under the head of or- j 
ganic refraction, concluding by the con-j| 


firmation of individual experience in the 
history of classes and nations. In look- 
ing from the individual point of view, 
this collective experzenee will fall rather 
under the head of 


Reflection, 


Which is the manifestation of God's’ 
will in nature, or to speak more definite- : 


ly, in all spheres external to our self- 
consciousness. 

Among the indications drawn from this 
sonree, the most prominent feature is 
this, — that among the granivorous and 
frugivorous creatures, social aggregation 
is the law and isolation the exception, 
and that among the carnivora, isolation is 
the law and social aggregation the excep- 
tion.* This ecincides with the domi- 
nance of the social character among the 
vegetable-eating savages, whose freedom 
from industrial oppression allows us to 
judge of their natural tendencies. 

It results from a double cause : Ist. 
The greater space necessary to sustain 
the carnivora. A life which it has re- 
quired several years to develop furnishing 
them only the meal! of a day, their num- 
bers in each grade of the animal king- 
dom, must bear but a small proportion to 
those subsisting on the products of the 
soil. A Laplander cannot live in com- 
fort unless he owns a herd of more than 
a handred reindeer, and occupies as much 
space as twenty or thirty men living by 
agriculture. The carnivorous habit re- 
quires large uninhabited tracts of coun- 
try. The Indians of America could never 
multiply so as effectually to populate the 


* This exception falls almost entirely upon 


country, whilst continuing their preda- 
tory habits. 

In connection with the present rapid 
increase of population and the insufficient 
[territory left to the people by the monop- 
| olies of landholders, this becomes a point 
of vast importance. 

2d. The appropriation of the bodies of 
other animals to cur own, literally organ- 
izes in the character, which is the spirit- 
ual expression of that body, the spirit of 
oppression, of conflict and incoherence. 
Of a life sustained by violence and treach- 
ery, fraud and force are the natural ex- 
pressions. Our devouring of animals and 
our isolated and competitive industry 
‘and households, or organic cannibalism 


‘and industrial cannibalism, are naturally 
‘affiliated. They act and react upon each 
other. 

Man becomes a beast of prey, and the 
, social league of human brotherhood, (per- 
haps the infantile series of Eden,) is 
broken up; each like the wolf or the 
: tiger makes his Jair apart. No sooner in 
i secking to regain his lost purity, does 


i man renounce the habit of prey, than he 
feeis the necessity for higher forms of 
social life than are consistent with the 
parcelling and incoherence of interests 
and with the superficial and coarse rela- 
| tions in which the greater number of 
souls now dragging out their purgatorial 
term, stand to their natural brothers. 
They necd a communion of spiritual life 
asa substitute for the gross and bloody 
communion of animal life which they 
have left below them. They need to feel 
the tide of Divine love flowing through 
them and into them in a free, a holy 
f communion, unchecked by any thought 
of violence, by any chance of antago- 
nism. 

The ideal character, during periods of 
social and organic incoherence, is an in- 
dividualism, never forgetting its own 
personality, the dignity of etiquette which 
builds between itself and others an iron 
palisade, highly polished, finely carved 
and glittering with brass knobs, — ad- 
mitting through its fret-work some 
glimpses into the garden it surrounds, 
but impassable. 

Of Harmonic society, the tone must be 
a continual influx and reflux of being, 
sweet and free as the Hfe of nature, 
where among great friendly trunks, 
whose branches overarch a sward of wild 
flowers, the joyous song-birds glance and 
chase each other through the sunny foli- 
age. 

Here we are Jed to speak of the more 
refined and exquisite sensibility of our 
various organs, developed under the use | 
of a vegetable dict, which thus multiplies 
and intensifies our relations with nature. 


t . . 
those creatures which are the hieroglyphics of; But this is properly a branch of refrac- 


subversive Friendship, such as the Dog genus. 


tion, and as I have nu new facts on the 


subject, I content myself with a reference 
to Dr. Lamb, Graham, and others who 
have elaborated it mure especially in this! 
point of view. Sce also the life of Cas- 
par Hauser. It is among the compensa- 
tions of subversion that the want of 
development and education spares us the, 
tortures which we should otherwise ex- | 
perience from the discords and villanous , 
outrages of all beauty and harmony, 
which surround us alike morally and | 
physically. Happy in their stupidity, 
the mass of our race pasa through life 
without observing, without any more defi- 
nite consciousness than a sort of night-! 
mare, of the real character of what is! 
doing around them, of what they arei 
doing themselves. 

This stupidity, torpor of sonl und 
sense, is, however, incompatible with} 
progress; we must suffer, we must appre- 
ciate, hefore we can attain anything high- ' 
er. This is no time for a little more 
sleep and a little more slumber. The! 
brutal antagonism in which we live is: 
insufferable. When we have organized 
Christianity upon the earth, let who will 
preach contentment. We cannot now 
spare any faculty of perception, any sen- 
timent of the evil about us. 

Returning from this digression, we 
observe in the animal kingdom not only 
the general characters of the granivora 
and carnivora, but family characters such 
as among those of the mammalia, the 
cheirotheria, including the bimana and 
quadrumana of Cuvier, to which man be- 
longs by the analogies of his anatomical 
structure. These creatures, in their natu- 
ral state, subsist on fruits and on vegetable 
products, although like man they are ca- 
pable, through a perverted education, of: 
carnivorous habits. Man has behind, the! 
grinding teeth, fitted for the comminution : 
of grains and roots, and not the scissors | 
teeth of the carnivora; before, the cut- 
ting teeth of the frugivora and those: 
called canine are also of this type. He 
has none fit for tearing raw flesh, and the 
grinding motion of bis jaw results from a i 
development of the pterygoid muscles} 
peculiar to the granivora, and essentially 
differing from the vertical motion which 
corresponds to the scissora teeth of the 
carnivora. The length of his alimentary 
canal is again characteristic, and confirms 
the former analogies. Cuvier, impressed 

with these facts, speaks thus in his 
t Regne Animal.” 

‘* Man appears formed to nourish him- 
self chiefly on roots, fruits, and the suc- 
culent parts of vegetables. His hands 
make it easy fer him to gather them; the 
shortness and moderate strength of his 

jaws, the equal length of his canine, 
teeth with the others, and the tubercular 
character of his molars, permit him 
neither to graze ror to devour flesh, un-: 
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Jess such food is first prepared by cook“ 
ing.” 
refraction from man’s own organism, and 
that of reflection from the structure of 
the lower creatures most nearly approach- 
ing him, equally condemn and deny them 


(Page 73, Vol. 1.) The light of 


his carnivorous habits, and signalize 
them as“ one of those perversions into 
which he has fallen during the moral and 


; physical disease incidental to the infancy 


of his race upon the planet. 

There is another and the most interest- 
ing species of reflection which it will be 
necessary entirely to omit. It is that) 
which should correspond to spiritual or 
passional attraction. To obtain its ver- 
dict, we should need that communication 


i with higher orders of life, and with the 


inhabitants of other planets from which 


we are excluded by the quarantine under |. 


which the carth lies during its period of 
disease and subversion. 

The light of Divine truth flows first 
directly into the soul of man, in his at- 
tractions and native instincts, so that hc 
may become by studying them a lw 
unto himself. (Refraction.) 

2d. God speaks to man through 
nature or tho life external to his con- 
sciousness, which through the avenue of 
sense is reflected on his soul, and affects 
him through a sympathy based upon uai- 
versal analogy, which connects him with 
the earth as the pivotal expression of its 
life. (Reflection. 

3d. There are special revelations 
which correspond to the diffraction of 
light. If a ray of the sun entering 
through a crevice into a dark room, fall 
upon some object which stops it, a shad- 
dow of the prismatic colors will be flung 
from that object, thus presenting amid 
the darkness a spectrum of the develop- 
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diffracted light of revelation shines for 
many millions of the human race, and 
its word is against cannibalism in all its 
furms. 

Tho Magian religion which still num- 
bers many votaries in the Eastern coun- 
tries, is, whether we credit history or the 
lives of its believers, one of the purest 
and noblest expressions of Divine truth 
which the earth has received. Alone, 
for many centuries, since their first emi 
gration to India the Parsees have main- 


tained amid intestine wars and oppres- 


sions on every side, inviolate peace wish- 
out slavish submission. There is one 
partial exception where they joined an 
oppressed nation and assisted in the vin- 
dication of its liherties against an in- 
vader. 

This beautiful faith so kindred to that 
of Christ in its morality, and whose influ- 
ence on the practice of lifo may well call 
a blush to the face of Christians; {lie 
faith which, searching with childlike wis- 
dom into the mysteries of nature, saw in 
the ajl-animating Sun the body af God, 
has condemned as offensive to God the 
violent death and the mutual devouring of 
his creatures. 

3d. The Judeo-Christian, We have 
already in tho #6th No. quoted fromm 
Genesis the original declaration of the 
Divine will on this subject. Afterwards 
when the Israelites wandered in the 
wilderness, undergoing in the sublime 
temple of nature a lustration from the 
servile and civilized hahits they had con- 
tracted in Egypt, so that standing befure 
God in their manhood, they might set to 
the nations the example of a peopte re- 
deemed in unity and marching to the ac- 
complishment of its terrestrial destiny, — 
at this time when, if ever a manifestation 
of special Providence existed, it existed 


ments which light undergoes in what we 
may call its material incarnations. 

Thus amid the darkness of the past, 
the divine truth streamed in upon the 
souls of prophets, and created round 
them ahalo in which were visible the 
colors of Passional harmony in the far 
future. 

Of such diffractions, anticipations, re- 
velations, which have been made to dif- 
ferent nations at different epochs, we 
know but few. Of those few the Judean 
religion, the Hindoo and the Magian, es 
pecially treat of this subject. The Him- 
doo religion proclaimed the sacredness of 
life. It presents in this as in other 
points claims upon our respect. There 
is no religion which ‘has moulded pro- 
foundly so large a population for so long 
a period and amid all those incongrnities 
and abominations with which it has been 
filled by the falsehood of priesteraft, 
there will be found germs of rare truth 
and beauty which the future will appre- 
ciate. Such as it is, it contains whatever 


for Israel, we observe as one of the con- 
ditions of their regeneration, a vegetable 
regimen. Not only was this necessitated 
by the conditions in which such a journey 
must have been performed, but we find 
them when depending more directly -on 
the Lord for their daily breed, supplied 
with manna. We read that it was only 
when in the hsrdness and rebellion of 
their old perversion they were turning to 
the flesh pots of Egypt, that with an ex- 
pression of rebuke and displeasure, the 
quails were sent as a temporary adapta- 
tion to their weakness. This reminds us 
of the miracle recorded of Jesus in the 
great Uranght of fishes. We are not 
here to question the truth or authenticity 
of what we find in the Scriptures. 
Such as they are, they have served a pur- 
pose, and we would simply remark that in 
all revelation there is an ¢mportant dis- 
tinction to be made ‘between absolute 
principles which are true essentially, and 
practical adaptations to times, men, and 
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circumstances which are true only inci- 
dentally. The excellence of a religion as 
of a political code, and its truest claim to 


our respect and confidence is the combi- ' 


nation of these two elements. It must be 


intelligible and adapted to those it is! 


given to, with all their meannesscs and 
perversions: it must not require too 
much of them, or it will accomplish 
nothing, and yet its essential principle 
must shine above the mists of its age’s 
error and prejudice, a beacon to all na- 
tions and all times, and confirm itself in 
the conscience of Humanity as that con- 
science gains force and intelligence. It is 
thus with the doctrine of Love, bound- 
less universal Love enfolding every crea- 
ture in the circle of its charity. Vio- 
lence, bloodshed are abhorent to its very 
nature. Itis an insult to question it on 
such a subject. This statement appeals 
to the instinct, to the sentiment of the 
Christian. It is not a subject for argu- 
ment — How oould Christ have been a 
butcher? 

When from law and ordinance we turn 
to prophecy, the light of diffraction ie 
very clear upon this subject. Soaring in 
the luminous ether of inspiration, the 
coarse and discordant facts of the present 
subversion ceased to hamper the spirit of 
the seer; through hia liberated conscious- 
ness, the real nature of man, the genuine 
aspiration of the soul of his race, speak 
and proclaim themselves: there is noth- 
ing unnatural in propheoy. A prophet 
is a man of deep, catholic, liberated 
sympathy, and he prophesies truth in 
his ecstatic moments, because, ‘‘ At- 


tractions are proportional to essential | 


Destinies.” 

The aspirations and desires of man are 
prophetical of their fflfilment in a period 
of humanitary growth which, in compari- 
son with the years of evil and disap- 
puintment, will bear the ratio of the es- 
sential to the exceptional destiny. 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shali lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether ; and a little child shall lead them. 

“ And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

“ And the sucking child shal! play on the hole 
of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice’s den. 

“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain : for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lorn, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 


The vulgar argument on such passages 
considers their sense only as mystical, as 
figurative. They are really symbolic in 
this sense, that their terms of language 
are inadequate to do more than suggest to 
the imagination the full meaning of the 
prophet. But if common sense is to have 
anything to do with the interpretation of 
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prophecy, and if prophecy was meant to 
guide and to encourage man, not to mock 
and tantalize him, then the mystical signi- 
fication must imply the truth of the lite- 
ral, and be ao far coincident with it, that 
men of plain understandings, not initiated 
into the mysteries of priesteraft, shall 
find a true meaning in the prophecy, 80 
far as it has any meaning for them. 

This prophecy must remain incompre- 
hensible until we penetrate the secret of 
nature, universal analogy, which recog- 
nizing man as the pivot of Creation, and 
all lower types of the natural kingdoms, 
as mirroring his passions and their social 
effects, finds in the tiger or the rattle- 
snake ouly pictures of social vice, which 
upon the harmonic development of the 
passions on a foundation of united inter- 
esta in the Passional Series will be re- 
placed by their harmonic anti-types, as 
beneficent in their character as the pas- 
sions of Nero or a Borgia, transformed 
by the influence of a true social sphere. 
The literal sense of this prophecy is the 
body of its mystical sense, as refined and 
purified organisms, and not foul carcasses 
supported by cannihalism, and filled with 
the germs of animal putrefaction, are 
the bodies in which souls, attuned to 
passiunal harmonies, can fitly express 
themselves. 

To be Continued. 
ae a serene 
TO MY DAUGHTER LILY. 
BY PHILIP PENDLETUN COOKE, 


Six changeful years are gone, Lily, 
_ Since you were born to be 
A darling to your mother good, 
A happiness to me. 
A little shiverlng, feeble thing, 
You were, to touch and view, 
But we could sec a promise in 
Your baby eyes of blue, 


You fastoned on our hearts, Lily, 
As day by day wore by. 

And beauty grew upon your checks 
And deepened in your eye; 

A year made dimples in your cheeks 
And plumped your little feet, 

And you had learned some merry ways 
Which we thought very swect. 


And when the first sweet word, Lily, 
Your wee-meuth Icarned to say, 

Your mother kissed it fifty times 
And marked the famous day. 

I know not, even now, my dear, 
If it were quite a word, 

But your proud mother surely knew 
For she the sound had heard. 


When you were four years old, Lily, 
You were my little friend, 

And we had walks and nightly plays, 
And talke without an end. 

You little ones are sometimes wise, 
For you are undefiled ; 

A grave grown man will start to hear 
The strange words of a child. 


When care pressed on our house, Lily, 
Pressed with an iron hand — 


I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land; 

But when I read your young, frank face, 
Its meanings sweet and good, 

My charitics grew clear again, 
I felt my brotherhood. 


And sometimes it would be, Lily, 
My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags, 
And vice in cloth of gold: 

But in your innocence, my child, 
And in your mother’s love, 

1 learned those lessons of the heart 
Which fasten it above. 


At last our cares are gone, Lily, 
And peace is back again, 

As you have scen the san shine vut 
After the gloomy rain ; 

In the good Jand where we were born 
We may be happy still, 

A life of love will bless our home,— 
The house upon the hill. 


Thanks to your gentle face, Lily! 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right 
When tempted by the wrong. 

The little ones were dear to him 
Who died upon the Rood — 

1 ask his gentle care for you 
And for your mother good. 


FLORENCE VANE. 
BY PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. 


1 loved thee Jong and dearly 
Florence Vane ; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hope and thy derision, 
Florence Vane.° 


The ruin lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story 
At even told, — 

That spot —the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain — 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelicr than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was ag a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But fairest, coldest wonder, 
Thy glorious clay 

Licth the green sod under — 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy diedain — 

To quicken love's pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep; 

The pansies love to daily 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying 
Never wane, 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane. 
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For the Harbinger. 


RESULTS OF CIVILIZATION. 

Great Britain contains land to the ex- 
tent of 51,000,000 of acres; 33,792,450 | 
acres tilled, and 17,207,550 acres untilled. | 
Population, 18,000,000, souls and bodies. 

It is customary to reckon population | 
only as souls ; for this there are two rea- 
sons: Ist. The soil being all preappro- 
priated by a class of landholders, who, in 
Great Britain, form between one-twelfth 
and one-thirtecnth of the peuple, and who 
have full legal right to drive the rest into 
the sea, if such course should seem most 
conducive to their interests, — it would 
be inconsistent to consider the people as 
having bodies, while no provision exists 
for feeding and clothing them. 2d. The 
mass, being reduced to laboring machines, 
the natural existence of their sou/s might 
be forgotten or denied in consequence of 


the suppression of all chances for their! 


development, were not the fact thus for- 
mally asserted in the census. 

The area of Great Britain stands to its 
population in the ratio of two acres 
tilled, and one untilled, to each individual. 
McCulloch gives the income of Great 
Britain at £300,000,000, a ratio of eighty- 
three dollars to each individual. Out of 
5,124,926 heads of families, there are 
3,135,239 engaged on the soil and in 
manufactures, besides those in handicrafts 
and retail trades, which make the last 
number 4,460,136. The total incume of 
these, more than four-fifths of the whole, 
is estimated at £133,721,315. Deduct- 
ing only one-third of this for the profits 
of retail trade, would leave for whole 
number of producers of all classes, 
£990,157,544, or about $37 per year to 
each person; so that if the whole profit 
of the producers were averaged amongst 
thein and that of the non-producers like- 
wise, each producer would gain one-fourth 
as much as each non-producer. This 
however, would give a very imperfect 
idea of the actual distribution. In Great 
Britain, out of 18,000,000, there are 
only 
127,000 persons with an income from £5 to 200 


22,000 « “ “ 200 to 1,000 
3,000 “ “ “ 1,000 to 5,000 
coo “ “ above 5,000 


Colqnhoan compates persons able to live 
without daily labor, at 47,000; or, with 
their families, 234,000 individuals, and 
16,800,000 living from hand te mouth. 
This makes no allowance for stoppage of 
work, 80 common since the almost daily 
intervention of new machinery, whose 
power increases much faster than the 
population, and which now in Great 
Britain, equals the labor of 600,000,000 
men, and could perform ten times the 
work required of it. The nninber of 
paupers, vagrants, and criminals there, is 


1,800,000, or one-tenth of the whole 


census; causing a tax for the support of 
crime and panperism, which, being fixed 
chiefly upon the necessaries of life, falls 
principally upon the poor, operating in a 
compound method to multiply the paupers 
and criminals: Ist. By taking from the 
laborer already scarce able to exist, the 
means of living ; thus aiding discase and 
moral palsy from excessive toil and priva- 
tion, in crippling him for self-support. 
2d. By setting a premium on impotence 
and crime, since the disabled and the 
criminal are exempted from that suffering 
for the necessaries of life, which destroys 
the honest laborer. 

Parliamentary statistics on the yearly 
earnings of average laborers obtaining 
average employment in day, job, and 
harvest work, with all advantages except 
parish relief, gave from 856 parishes, 
£27 27s 10d; and including the earnings 
of a wife and four children, aged fonrteen, 
eleven, eight, and five, adding £13 19s 
10d, equal to £41 14s 8d. Seventy-one 
parishes reported this sum inadequate fur 
subsistence. It gives about £7, or nearly 
$35 year, to the individual, coinciding 
with the above calculation, from other 
data. This continually falls. The 
wages of hand-loom weavers was re- 
duced in 1835, to one-third of their wages 
in 1815. (See !teport of House of Com- 
mons in 1835.) 

From 1797 to 1804, a weaver could 
earn 26s 8d per week, equal to 100 lbs. 
flour, or 826 lbs. potatoes, or 55 lbs. 
meat; average 281 lbs. of food. In 1834, 
wages had gradually fallen to 5s Gd per 
week, 

This fali of wages, consequent upon 
industrial competition, tends, in the vi- 
cious circle of civilized industry, to in- 
crease the number of laborers employed 
in those branches. The laborer engaged 
in them, generally knows no other busi- 
ness, or finds all preoccupied by more 
skilful bands. Absolutely living from 
hand to mouth, he would starve while 
wailing a chance, or going through the 
necessary apprenticeship, supposing him 
pussessed of enough moral energy 1o at- 
tempt it, Thus fixed, and wages falling, 
he cannot live by himself, therefore mar- 
ries, and he with his wife manage to sup- 
port themselves on their joint earnings. 
The children are early trained to the 
same employment, no other lying open, 
so that when a family consists of five 
persons, and two of the childrea are 
above eight years old, their joint weekly 
earnings will amount to 12 or 14 shillings 
per week. $1 32 per week for five per- 
sons, gives 26 cents and 4 mills each, and 
for a day’s support, 3 and 3-4 cents. 
They require the services of their children 
early, and even if they could spare them, 
have no means of bringing them up to 
other einployment. 


Mr. Jelinger Symons, comparing the 
results of labor in Great Britain with 
other countries, gives ns the following 
table: 


France In En- 

& Bel- gland. 

gium. * 
First clans mechanics, I2s6d 20s0d 384d 
Second “ s 90 140 20 
Farm laborers, 66 100 14 
Spinning factory do. 
Hon Some A hil $6 3 106 22 


We subjoin details of the weekly es- 
penditure of some of the most industrious 
and frugal of the working families in the 
neighborhood of Coventry, in the year 
1839. Family of five persons, man, 
wife, and three children, earning fourteen 
shillings per week. 


House rent,...ccccerccvcccececceccavces 2e Od 
1 1-2 cwt. coals,..ccccsevcces sessseuocss 10 
1 Ib, candles,....cesseees ieans Reaereweds 06 
Soap, soda, salt,eoceccccccccescsscccsees 04 
Oatmeal, ..cecccesseerecccs ions tae deals 03 
Milk, 1 pint each day,....sceceescveseoes 07 
Flour, 1 1-2 stoae, with yeast and baking,.4 4 


This will make 27 lbs. of bread, and nt 
3 meals a day, is only 4 oz. per meat 
cach person, 


Potatoes, 21 Ibe... .cccecceces teeeedeees 09 
Sugar, 1 1-2 Wbs..ccsseccccceccccccsceecs 10 
Tea or Coffee,..csscccccccscccseccces +0 4 
Bacon, bullock’s liver, or other coarse meat,] 3 
Clothes, haberdashery, &¢....ssceeseseee 18 


ama 


Total,....seccsscreees Ide Od 


The bed consists of a bag of straw, 
aad for their clothing, this class depend a 
great deal on friendship and charities. 
This expenditore implies the management 
of a good house-wife ia the families ia 
which it was registered. 

Out of the residue of this fund, amounts 
ing to £0 0s Od, the provident laborer is 
to husband for times of sickness, of fail- 
ure of work, for the nursery, for setting 
his elder children up in the world, for 
books and papers, music, amusements; 
for educatiun, for the attendance of dis 
vine worship, and for coffins and funcrals. 
And if these are not sufficient motives to 
the poor to economize their surplus 
income in the Saviags Banks provided 
for that purpose, they kave the exhorta- 
tions, persuasive or indignant, and the 
excellent advice of their wealthy neigh- 
bors. 

So ineorrigibly vicious, however, is the 
character. of the poor, that despite all 
these conditions, so eminently favorable 
to the practive of virtue and Hindoo 
Christianity, they act with such disregard 
to the welfare of their families and the 
scandal of their fellow citizens, that the 
outlay in drunkenness, after every allow- 
ance for reasonable conviviality, is above 
fifteen millions a year, throughort the 
kingdom ; the poor rates amount tv four 
millions, and the annual cost of punishing 
and repressing crime, te more than tea 


ae 
* Difference in favor of England, after adding 
one-third for greater cost of food. 
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millions more, — items which equal the 
whole interest of the national debt. 

It might be supposed that the gradu- 
ated diminution of wages of which we 
have spoken, would have a salutary effect 
‘on this spirit of licentious extravagance. 
Oa the contrary, however, the number of 
individuals charged with serious offences | 
is in England five times greater than it 
was thirty years ago. In freland it is six 
times, and in Scotland twenty-seven: 
times. In Glasgow, nearly 30,000 per- 
sons are brutally drank every Saturday 
night, and every twelfth house is a grog 
shop. In Dublin, 60,000 of these im- 
provident wretches had past in one yeat 
through the fever hospital, having got 
sick with the most perfect recklessness of 
the public expense. It hus been consid- 
ered fabuluus when narratives of life in 
India have represented the pariahs as 
feeding upon putrid carcasses; but the 
papers which now reach us by every 
steamer, in their regular bulletins of the! 
application of Malthusian priqviples in 
Treland, removing the surplus population 
by starvation, show such facts there as of 
frequent occurrence. 

In Liverpool and Manchester, chief 
commercial and manufacturing centres of 
England, where the gigantic enterprise 
of production and exchange bring the 
four quarters of the globe ander tribute, 
and the elevating influences of civilization 
are seen in all their refinement, wo find 
this depraved class inhahiting dark, damp, 
confined, ill-ventilated and dirty cellars, 
39,000 in Liverpool, and 15,000 in Man- 
chester, being one-fifth and one-eighth 
respectively of the population of those 
places, — thus increasing the mortality 
by fever, 35 per cent. 

“ The advantages of free trade, now so 
much insisted on as a panacea, are in- 
ereased cheapness and increased demand 
from extended markets. Manchester 
possessed all the advantages in this re- 
spect that free trade could give to any 
town or country. Improvements in ma- 
ehinery by Watt and Arkwright, ‘and 
peculiar advantages of situation, opened 
to it the markets of the world. It im- 
ported raw material from India, manufac- 
tured it, sent it back, and yet undersold 
the Indian who works for two pence a 
day, in his own market. Improvements 
in machinery enabled one man to do 
the work that it had required two hundred | 
men to do before; and here one would 
think, that if the extra produce were di- 
vided fairly between the capitalist or 
owner of the machine, and the operative, 
there was plenty of room for the improve- 
ment of his condition. But did it increase 
his leisure? No. Were his wages in- 
creased for doing two hundred times more 
than he did before? No; or for a very 


short time, for the competition of those 


thrown out of employment by the extra 
productiveness of the machine obliged 
him to work the same number of hours, 
and to be satisfied with nearly the same 
rate of wages as befure. The extra 


number of pieces produced, went to the: 


warehouse of the cupitalist, and by re- 
ducing thein in price, he forced them over 
the markets of the world. The reduced 
price occasioned an increased demand. 
Capital flowed in that direction; manu- 
facturers and merchants multipled and 
grew rich, and the number of hands em- 
ployed, instead of being ultimately de- 
creased, was increased until it reached 
the number of about 1,200,000; with 
whose condition, Parliamentary statistics 
have made us but too well arquainted.”’ 


Here is an extract from Dr. Kay's re-: 


port on the Factory Systein. 


“The population employed in the cotton 
factorics rises at five o’clock in the morning, 
works in the mill from six till cight, and returns 
home for half an hour or forty minutes to break- 
fast. This meal generally consists of tea or 
coffee, with a little bread. Oatmenl porridge is 


sometimes, but of late rarely, uscd, and chiefly ' resources to keep pace either with the moral or 


by the men; but the stimulus of tea is pre- 
ferred, wad especially by the women. The tea 
is almost always bad, and somctimes of a dele- 
terious quality; the infusion is weak, and little 
‘or no milk is added. The operatives return to 
the mills and workshops until twelve o’clock, 
when an hour is allowed for dinnet. Amongst 
those who obtain the lower rate of wages, this 
meal generally consists of boiled potatoes. The 
mess of potatoes is put into one large dish; 
melted lard ot butter is poured upon them, and 
a few peices of fricd fat bacon are sometimes 
mingled with them, and bat seldom a little 
meat. The family sits round the table, and 
each rapidly appropriates his portion on a plate, 
or they all plunge their spoons into the dish, 
and with an animal eagerness satisfy the crav- 
ings of their appitite. At the ‘expiration of the 
hour they are all again employed in the work- 
shopa or mills, where they continue until 
seven o'clock, or a later hour, when they gen- 
erally again indulge in the use of tea, often 
mingled with spirits, accompanied by a little 
bread. The population nourished on this ali- 
ment is crowded into one dense masa, in cot- 
tages separated by natrow, anpaved, and almost 
pestilential streets, in an atmosphere loaded 
with the smoke and exhalations of a large man- 
ufacturing city. The operatives are congregat- 
ed in rooms and workshops during twelve hours 


of the day, in an enervating, heated atmosphere, | 


which is frequently loaded with dust or filaments 


of cotton, or impure from constant respiration, : 
| of fever presents obstacles to the promotion of 


or from other causes. They are engaged in an 
employment which absorhs their attention, and 
anremittingly employs their physical energies, 


nutrition. Having been subject to the prolong- 
ed labor of an animal —his physical energy 
wasted, his mind in supine inaction — the arti- 
zan has neither moral dignity, nor intellectual 
nor organic etrength to resist the seductions of 
appetite. His wife and children, too frequent- 
ly subjected to the same process, are unable to 
cheer his remaining moments of leisure. Do- 


‘mestic economy is neglected —domestic com- 


forts are unknown. A meal of the coarsest 
food is prepared with heedless haste, and de- 
vonted with eqaal precipitation. Home has no 
other relation to him thas that of shelter — few 
pleasures are there— it chiefly presente to him 
a scence of physical exhaustion, from which he 
is glad to escape. Himself impotent of all the 
distinguishing aims of his species, he sinks into 
sensual sloth, or revels in more degrading licen- 
tiousncss. His house is ill-furnished, unclean- 
ly, often ill-ventilated, perhape damp; his food, 
from want of forethought and domestic econo- 
my, is meagre and innutricious; he is debilitat- 
ed and hypochondriacal, and falls the victim of 


! dissipation.” 


“The City of Glesgow exhibits so extraordi- 
nary an example, during the last fifty years, of 
the progress of population, opulence, and all 
the external symptoms of prosperity, and at the 
same time of the utter inadequacy of all these 


spiritual wants of the people, or provide ade- 
quate funds for the alleviation of their distress- - 
cs, that it is deserving of particular considera- 
tion. 

“ It appears from Dr. Acland’s admirable Sta- 
tistics of Glasgow, that Population, Custom- 
House Duties, Harbor-Dues, and Post-Office 
Revenue of the City, have stood, in the under- 
mentioned years, as follows :— 


Years. Population. Custom-House 
1770 31,600 Duties, 
1801 83,769 £3,124 in 1812 
1831 202,426 72,053 17 4 
1839 290,000 468,974 12 2 
Years, Harbor Dues. Post- i. 
1770 £119 010 £33,77 
i804 3319 16 1 23,328 
1331 20,296 18 5 35,642 
1839 45,287 16 10 47,527” 


In the seven years from 1830 to 1837, 
the subscriptions for internal charities 
weré £114,800. £20,000 besides were 
levied annually for snpport of poor, in 
addition to private charities, but have 
proved as nothing to balance the progress 
of destitution and suffering inherent in an 
industrial system which, based on com- 
petition of interests, organizes incohe- 
rence and waste. Glasgow exhibits, says 
the able and indefatigable Dr. Cowan : 


“A frightfal state of mortality, unequalled, 
perhaps, in any city in Britain, The prevaleace 


social improvement among the lower classes, 
and is productive of an amount of human mis- 


‘They are drudges who watch the movements, : ery credible only to those who have witnessed 
and assist the operations of a mighty material it. (Cowan’s Vital Statistics of Glasgow, p. 
force, which toils with an energy ever uncon-' 14.) The extraordinary progress of mortality 
scious of fatigue. ‘The persevering labor of the , which has, as already shown, declined frow 1 in 
operative must rival the mathematical precision, : 41 in 1823, to 1 in'24 in 1837, while the snpual 
the incessant motion, and the exhaustless powcr j average mortality of London is about J in 36, 
of the machine. Hence, besides the negative | and over all England J in 51, affords too melan- 
results, the total abstraction of every moral and ` choly a confirmation of this observation. And 
intellectual stinvolus, the absence of variety, the following ie the account given of the Glas- 
banishment from the grateful air and the cheer- , gow poor by a very intelligent observer, Mr. 
ing influences of light, \he physical energies Symonds, the Government Commissioner for 
are exhausted by incessant toil and imperfect | examining into the condition of the hand-loom 
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weavera: ‘The wynds in Glasgow comprise a 
fluctuating population of from 15,000 to 30,000 
persons. This quarter consists of a labyrinth 
of lanes, out of which numberless entrances 
lead into smal} square courts, cach with a dung 
hill recking in the centre. Revolting as was 
the outward appearance of these places, { was 
little prepared for the filth and destitution with- 
in. In some of these lodging rooms, (visited at 
night,) we found a whole lair of human beings 
littered along the floor, somctimes fifteen or 
twenty, some clothed and some naked; men, 
women, and children, huddled promiscuourly 
together, Their bed consisted of a layer of 
musty straw intermixed with rags. There was 
genera}ly little or no furniture in these places; 
the sole article of comfort was a fire. Theiv- 
ing and prostitution constitute the main sources 
of the revenue of this population. No pains 
secm to be taken to purge this 


city of the empire.’ ” 


“Of all the effects which the progress of 


civilization produces, there is none so depiora- ; 


ble as the degradation of the human character 
which arises from the habits of the manufactur- 
ing classes. The assemblage of large bodies of 
men in one place; the close confinement to 


which they arc subjected ; the promiscuous in-. 


tercourse of the sexes at an carly period of life; 
and the debasement of intcliect which arises 
from uniformity’ of occupation, all conspire to 


degrade and corrupt mankind. Persons unac- 


quainted with the manners of the lower orders 
in the great manufacturing cities of Britain, 
can form no adequate conception of the habits 
which prevail among them. 
this moment, (1840,) there are 3,000 public 
houses among 290,000 persons included in 58,- 
000 families ; being nearly one public-house for 
every 20 families. The number of inhabited 
houses is about 30.000, so that every tenth 
house is appropriated to the sale of spirita: a 
proportion unexampled, it is beleived, in any 
other city of the globe. This number has risen 
from 1,600 since the year 1821, though not more 
than 140,000 souls have been, during the same 
period, added to the population. Scasons of 
adversity lead to no improvement in the habits 
of these workmen ; the recurrence of prospcri- 
ty beings with it the usual attendants of profi- 
gacy and intemperance. Ten or twenty work- 
men are more or less intoxicated every Satur- 
day, and for the most of Sunday; every farthing 
which can be sparcd, is too often converted in- 
to ardent spirits. The same individuale who, a 
year before, were reduced to pawn their last 
shreds of furniture to procure subsistence, 
recklessly throw away the surplus earnings of 
more prosperous times in the lowest debauche- 
ry. The warnings of religion, the dictates of 
prudence, the means of instruction, the lessons 
of adversity, are aliko overwhelmed by the 
passion for momentary gratification. It seems 
the peculiar effect of such debasing employ- 
ments, to render the condition of men preen- 
Tious at the same time that it makes their habits 
irregular : to subject them at once to the most 
trying fluctuations of condition, and the most 
fatal improvidence of character.” 


Augean ; 
pandemonium; this nucleus of crime, filth, and . 

i 
pestilence, existing in the centre of the sccond , 


In Glisgow, at! 
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ander tho advantages of a cool, insular 
position, has effected the immense re- 
sults ’? which, when we consider the pro- 
. duction, are so admirable; when we con- 
‘sider the producer, so deplorable. Utter- 
‘ly incompatible, under its present condi- 
‘tions, with the firm foundation of public 
prosperity, and cven with the secnrity of 
‘property to the limited class of its pos- 
j sessors, now regarded by the masses as 
their natural enemies; ‘‘ its obvious ten- 
i dency is to create immense wealth in one 
part of the population, and inercased 
numbers in another ; to coin gold for the 
; master manufacturer, and multiply chil- 
idren in his cotton mills; to exhibit a 
‘flattering increase in the exports and im- 
ports of the empire, and an augmentation 
as appalling in its paupers, its depravity, 
and its crimes.” 

The causes of this unhappy contrast 
are sufficiently obvious, and their cure 
abundantly simple. It is not necessary 
{that Great Britain should manufacture 
one yard of cloth the less. It is not ne- 
į cessary that the merchant prince or man- 
ufacturing baron should be deprived of 
one dollar of their fortunes. Ill-gotten 
they may be indeed, mere results of sel- 
fish power, fraud and accident, which 
constitute as social robbers and swindlers, 
: those who have coined them directly or 
indirectly from the lives of their brothers 
and sisters in humanity, degraded and 
perishing in the industrial treadmill, But 
“what purpose would be served by a dis- 
tribution: by a change in the possessors 
(of property ? 
most, less selfish than those who enjoy 
the profits of their labors? Would not 
i their first act on finding themselves pos- 
| sessed of power, be, to thrust below them 
into the position from which they have 
;emerged, the weaker? And must there 
not always, in regard to capacity in a 
igiven direction, be a weaker class! 

Would society be the gainer by the 
political revolutions whose portents now 
darken the horizon of Europe, which 
should substitute in its high places, for a 
class in whom habitual wealth hae devel- 
oped taste and refinement, and habitual 
| power generosity, the coarse demagngne 
whose force or cunning, all unrelieved by 
j grace, unchastened by the habit of defer- 


require the softening influence of time 


barencss? The chasms left by an earth- 
quake become swarded afterward with the 
| flowers at first destroyed ; but who would 


laying ont a garden! In Great Britain 


Are those who now suffer ; 


ence to the sentiment of his peers, will; 


through generations, to conceal its hideous , 


invoke an earthquake to his assistance in į 


‘capitalist, result from the want of Chris- 
i tian love to push the first principle to its 
ultimate and legitimate end, in co-opera- 
itive partnerships including the operative 
' with his labor and skill in the dividends 
which would thus identify his interest 
with the general profits. The second 
principle, the division of labor ‘* which 
;now reduces the operative to the rank of 
a wheel or a lever, a mere appendage or 
|machine, temporarily filling the place 
‘which mechanical science may soon sup- 
‘ply by a spring, and in whom human na- 
.ture is something superfluous ;’’ is sim- 
' ply the application to industry of the 
serial principle of ANanysis. In order 
pto conciliate the development and happi- 
ness of the producer with the perfection 
of the products, we have only to com- 
i plete the Distributive Trinity to which it 
belongs, by the two other terms which its 
‘very name suggests — SYNTHESIS and 
| ALTERNATION, 

Continue the division of labors, it is a 
l fertile, a beneficent principle. Extend it 
lto the spheres of agricultural and domes- 
‘tic ind ustry ; hut determine, in connection 
‘with the comfort and attractiveness of 
their workshops and other spheres of 
labor, the formation of social groups ia 
jevery function; and when you have thus 
conquered the desolating feature of isola- 
‘tion, remember that the Ball, with all its 
‘harmonies sensuous and social, will tire 
at last; that God, in having created man 
|with many senses, affections, faculties 
‘and organs, has expressed his wilt that 
they should all be developed by action ; 
jand that this result can only be attained 
| by periodical alternations. The function 
remains constant. Each work proceeds 
with the regularity of a mathematical 
| law, and yet with the enthusiasm of nov- 
jelty and passion ; for each individual of 
its alternating groups, drawn to it by his 
| discriminating preference, excited in it by 
‘social sympathy and directly interested in 
its results, is actuated by attraction or 
charm. 

And as under the present system based 
on constraint or want, it is the interest of 
' the capitalist that the wretched conditions 
of the laborer's life shonld drive him in 
‘his competition for bread, to accept the 
lowest wages for his work, so under the 
Christian organization of industry, the 
interest of the capitalist, drawing the in- 
come on his investment from the same 
profit whence the operative receives his 
dividend on labor, will desire from the 
‘selfish point of view equally with that of 
generosity, the greatest profit of the la- 
' berer, whose gain reflects his own. 


“It has heen the national policy of! or elsewhere, the secrets of success inj As each department of labor becomes 
Great Britain for the last century and a! production have been co-operative combi- _ productive in proportion to the attraetion 


half, to encourage, by every means in its 
power, the manufacturing industry of its 
people. This policy, steadily pursued 


nations and the division of labor. Her 
distress and her danger, the misery of 
the aperative and the insecurity of the 


iby which the formation. of the groups 
affected to it is determined, it becomes 
' immediately the interest of the capitalist, 
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or rather now of the collective society 
which has become the capitalist, to create 
attractions in all spheres of productive 
labor. The conditions of health, so un- 
important to him while the cost of human 
force was reckoned by the same standard 
as that of steam or powder, and when 
thousands of unemployed half-starving 
wretches stood ready to fill the gaps left 
by death, become now, realities of high 
importance. The principle of social 
groups associated with larger interests, 
here also intervene to demand and to con- 
secrate, in all labors, substitution for the 
little dens of dirt and nuisances, or the 
hot, reeking factory, by large and well- 
ventilated apartments supplied with every | 
facility from the proximity and combina- 
tion of many machines, and adorned with 
all that tends to exalt and endear the 
function to the laborer. Such would be 
statues, painting, &c., representing, as 
the saints and heroes of the order those 
who had most distinguished themselves 
in such a branch of industry. All the 
processes employed in the different affili- 
ated branches here represented, would 
also, speaking to the eye, unfold their 
natural connection, and tend to generate 
sympathies among the groups of a com- 
mon series, embracing all labors, from the 
culture of the raw material to the last 
finish of a fabric. The contiguity of 
smiling fields and gardens, the carolling 
of birds, and fresh, flower-laden airs, are 
all here, connected with the operations of 
a vast partnership industry embracing the 
farm with the household; and now in 
this living unity with nature and with his 
brother, Man, eatering the career of his 
glorions harmonic destiny, comes to feel 
himself also in unity with God. His in- 
dustry has now become the type of the 
industry of creation; and all nature, 
from the planets to the atoms, and through 
all the degrees of created life, presents 
hereelf filled with beautiful analogies and 
hieroglyphies that render every act of life 
a poem, and a prayer visibly and audibly 
answered by the Divine soul repeating 
itself in ours and reflected by nature. 

O see how from Association and the 
Divine Series, ineffable beauty and good 
flow through all things, and change this 
wretched, poor, discordant life into a rich, 
heavenly music! Is there so little love 
apon this planet, that the means of chang- 
ing a hell into a heaven, so simple that 
the instinct of every true heart discovers 
them,—a principle announced by Christ 
and elaborated through all the forms ofi 
its practical application by Fourier, should 
he barren for the want of a few hundred 
clear heads and true hearts, and a paltry 
sum of money for its practical trial t 

To be Continued. 


Attractions proportional to Destinies. 


{| boys, containing one hundred and thirty, 


ithe liberality of the public. 


[From Chamber's Edinburgh Journal] a 
VISIT TO RAGGED SCHOOLS IN LIVER- 
POOL. ` 


The establishment of what were called 
“ Ragged Schools’? in London, lately | 
induced several benevolent and influential 
gentlemen of Liverpool to organize a few 
schools of the game kind in that town. 
Subscriptions were accordingly made, a 
managing committee appointed, rooms 
hired, and saleried professional teachers ! 
elected. Operations were commenced in 
July 1846. The schools for hoys met 
every evening (except Saturday and Sun- 
day), from seven to nine o'clock ; and for 
girls on the same evenings, from half- 
past six to half-past eight o’clock. There 
are now in operation two schools for 


and two for girls, containing one hundred 
and forty pupils. A few notes of visits 
lately paid to these schools may perhaps 
be of interest to our readers. Ít must be 
premised, that as yet the schoals can only 
be considered in their infancy, and have 
been planted only in one quarter of the 
town. Their extension of course de- 
pends upon the suevess of the plan, and 


Jt was not an easy matter to reach the 
first school to which I was directed. At 
length I discovered it at the end of one 
of the streets leading to the docks, and 
in the midst of a locality suitable for its 
hnmane operations. A low building, 
without windows to the street, through 
the door of which gleamed bright light 
was the school. The interior was rude 
and rough, and the walls were little more 
than a shelter from the weather. 

The floor was flagged, the bare bricks | 
whitewashed, and there was no ceiling, ' 
the rooin being lighted during the day by j 
skylights in the roof. A few seats and i 
desks ranged in the roam accommodated 
the pupils, about seventy-five in number ; 
a small stage was erected fur the teacher; 
and at one end of it an extempore form 
had been made by placing a rough board, ' 
with its ends resting on empty barrels, on | 
which several boys were seated, practis- 
ing writing on slates. There was neith- 
er fireplace nor stove in the room, but it 
was well lighted by gas, the heat of 
which combined with the respiration from 
the pupils, rendered the air most un- 
healthy. , 

It was indeed a ‘ Ragged School.” 
Cold as the night was, many of the boys 
wore neither shoes nor stockings. The 
clothes of many were in tatters, and had 
evidently had several owners before com- 
ing into the possession of their present 
wearers. A few were iu fustian dresses: 
that had long ago lost their whiteness in 
the workshop. The fuces of several 
were very dirty, and their hair hung in 
tangled masses about their ears; but out 
of the dirt and disorder gleamed bright 
piercing eyes, whose lustre nothing ap- 
peared to dim. Many had evidently 
come to school with ‘‘ new-washed ” eve- | 
ning ‘‘ face,” but not one came ‘ creep- 
ing -like snail,” or unwillingly. The 
boys were of all ages, from six to seven- 
teen, and were all busy and cheerful. 
There was only one exception. This 
was a strong wild lad, of about fifteen, | 
who was resting his head gn one of the: 
benches, apparently asleep. He was! 
dressed in a wide jacket of rough blue! 
flannel, his hands and face were unwashed, 
‘and a phrenologist would have found in! 


jed.” 


his head a remarkable development of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness.— 
This lad wrovght in a foundry, and the 
teacher described him as the most trouble- 
some pupil—a self-willed, mischievous 
boy, whom it was a relief to see doing 
nothing. Sull, this Jad had received a 
lule smattering of knowledge. He was 
in course of being ‘‘ broken in,” and 
might (such things have heen) become a 
rough, energetic engincer on some line of 
railway not yet ‘ provisionally register- 
However, here he was reposing on 
the desk, under the master’s platform, 
while an advanced class of about eight or 
ten boys, collected around him, were 
reading from Chambers’s ‘* Simple Les- 
sons.” The lesson was a short account 
of the life of Mungo Park, and was read 
in a very passable manner. The answers 
to the questions put to the boys showed 
how attentive they had heen to the sense 
as well as the words. The lesson being 
finished, the master was about to collect 
the books, when he was culled away, as 
he often necessarily was, to another part 
of the room: lt was interesting to ob- 
serve that the boys, instead of closing 
tbe books, laying them aside, and then 
teasing each other as some would have 
expected, still continued to read, but not 
aloud; and when the master came back, 
the books were given up with the great- 
est reluctance, each boy retaining his as 
long as he possibly could. The books 
seemed to have opened up a new world, 
and appeared to convey a pleasure as in- 
tense as it was rare. One boy in this 
class who was very intent on his book, 
was as ‘‘ dusty asa miller,” and I found 
that he was a baker's boy, whose daily 
employment for some years had been to 
go out with bread and do other drudgery 
in a baker’s shop. Here was another 
attentive lad, with blackened face and 
horny hands, who had been attentively 
listening to the story of Mungo Park, 
and who told the teacher, as he left 
school, that he could not attend during 
the following week, as he wrought in a 
foundry, and was then required to take 
his turn, with many others, at night- 
work. The teacher said that he had 
many such pupils. 

The school closed at nine o’clock, and 
at half-past eight o'clock the books, 
slates, &c., were collected and put away. 
The boys all took their seats ia front of 
the master, who read to them from the 
Beene a portion of the life of Benjamin 

ranklin. It so happened that on this 
evening the teacher concluded the story 
of the life of Franklin, the same space on 
several previous evenings having been de- 
voted to the rest of the life. The teach- 
er took care to make the narrative as 
simple as possible, and make a practical 
application of the events in Franklin’s 
life 10 the boys assembled, with the view 
of giving them encouragement not only 
in their studies, but likewise in their va- 
rious occupations in life. It was really 
pleasant to notice the attention that pre- 
vailed among the boys, and the eagerness 
with which they drank in the narrative. 
Questions that were put to them elicited 
answers that ehowed they well remem- 
hered what had been told to them before. 
The greater number of these boys were 
engaged in labor of some kind during the 
day, and they were asked, in connection 
with Franklin's life, if they liked to 
work? Only one boy, unother apprentice 
in a foundry, answered “ No.” But on 
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being questioned, he could give no reason 
for his answer, and advantage was taken 


of the. circumstance to give a short and 
pointed lecture to the school on the use- | 


fulness and honorableness of labor. A 
the boys joined and the school closed. 
The room in which this school met 
was, shortly after my visit, required as a 
soup-kitchen, and the boys were removed ; 
to another room in the same quarter of 
the town. Later in December I happened 
to pay a visit to it also. The room was 
used during the day as a girl's school, 
and was mure cunvenient and comfortable, 
though not so large, as the first. lt 
could not accommodate all the boys, and a 
desk and scats had to be placed in the nar- 
row lobby by which it was entered, to re- 
ceive an advanced writing-class. On en- 
tering, two boys whom I had seen in the 
school at its old room sprang up, and 
asked me to decide which of their copy- 
books was the better written, both being 
quite proud of the progress they had 
made. In the room 
scarcely space to turn— boys reading, 
boys writing, boys calculating on every 
side. From this school I passed to 
another containing about forty boys, all 
of the samc elass as was found in that al- 
ready described. Here the teacher was 


engaged with a class which was reading, 


a poetical description of a country life; 
and so completely town-bred and ignor- 
ant were nearly all the boys, that the 
teacher was required to give an explana- 
tion of many of the unknown things al- 
luded to in the lesson. The boys were 
most attentive, and read the lessun over 
and over again with great delight. In 
one corner I noticed three boys, ‘the old- ' 
est about twelve, and the other two prob- 
ably three years younger. 
the trio had either shves or stockings ; 
their dresses were all most ragged and 
tom; and evidently belonged to the very 
lowest class of the population. ‘The 
force of ** raggedness’’ could no father 
go.’ One had a pencil in his hand, with 
which he pointed out to the others the 
names of the letters of the alphabet — an 
office that he performed with great pride 
and glee, in spite of his ragged clothes. 
His two pupils were all attention, and 
went over the names of the letters quite 
glibly. All the other boys were either 
writing on slates, or solving questions in 
the simple rules of arithmetic. One boy, 
about fifteen, was very vain „of his pro- 
gress, but he could not solve a question 
in multiplication. Though this lad was 
not at al] dexterous in arithmetic, his * ed- 
ucation’ had evidently been very exten- 
sive, for he was extremely sbarp and 
t wide awake.’ His employment uring 
the day was to carry out ‘ bottled porter ’ 

from a dealer to his castomers. 


Leaving thia school, I proceeded to that 
for girls, which is kept in an airy room, 
well lighted and heated. Two girls’ 
schools have been established, both of 
which were obliged to meet in this room 
for a time, as the school-room of one was 
required for those boys who formerly met 
in that which is now the soup-kitehen. 
The girls were singing the clusing hymn 
as I entered. There were nearly one 
hundred present, the majority being un- 
der fourteen years of age. Many were 
very young. They were much cleaner 
and neater in their appearance than the 
boys, and their conduct was far more or- 
derly and quiet. At least one-half of 


itself there was! 


Not one of, 


i 


t 


‘ 


i 


; chips in the streets. 
short hymn was then sung, in which all; 


them were without bonnets, and many 
had no shoes or stockings. The employ- 
ments during the day of a great numher 
of these girls are selling sand and wood- 
They attend with 


considerable regularity, and two or threc | 


of the older girls have made sufficient 
progress to entide them to become moni- 
tors. ‘The girl's classes are eunducted by 
female teachers, and kept altogether | 
separate and distinct from those for buys. | 

A few other Ragged Schools have 


, been opened in connection with some of 


the places of worship in Liverpool. 
Speaking generally, the pupils in these 
schools seemed to be careful, attentive, 
and diligent in their lessons, and their at- 
tendance is as regular as can be expected. 
The schools have now (Jan.) been open- 
ed without any interval for a period of six 
months ; and many boys as well as girls, 
have attended during the whole time. 
Their attainments at entrance, as 
might be expected, were found very 
meagre, and it has been necessary to 
teach many their letters. The amount of 
instruction given in such schools must of 
course be small; for with such numbers 
of idle, undisciplined boys and girls, 
what can even the most iron-bodied, and 
earnest-hearted teacher do? Still, these 
schools are doing very good work. They 
descend to the very depths of society, 
and carry some glimmerings of light into 
the most beuighted part of the popula- 
tion. They tame rudeness, and implant 
habits of decency and order, and that in 
itself is a great object. They create a 
taste for knowledge, which will remain 
with the pupils through life. It will be 
years before the fruits of the work are 
seen; but while many men of eminence 
have acknowledged themselves greatly 
indebted to the instruction received in 
charitable institutions, we may yet hear 
men declaring that they owe their diatinc- 


tion to the work which they began while: 


ragged boys in a ‘* Ragged School.” 


“LITTLE PAUL.” 


“ Sister and brother, wound their arms around 
erch other, and the golden light came stream- 
ing in, and fell upon them locked together.” 

+ «The golden ripple on the wall came 
back again, and nothing else stirred in the 
room.” ey and Son. 


BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Through the curtain poured the sunlight 
With a sudden gush of joy, 

Where, upon his bed of weakness 
Lay the dying little boy. 

On the rising aira of Evening 
Balmy sounds of Summer came, 

And a voice amid their music 
Seemed to call him by his name; 

And the golden waves were dancing 
On the flooded Chamber wall — 

On the sunny hair of Florence 
And the brow of little Paul! 


As the sunset’s tide receding, 
Ebbed again into the sky, 
Passed the faint hue from his features 
And the lustre from his eye; 
As if up the rosy surges 
Of that shining river’s fow, 
Went his spirit to the Angel, 
Who had claimed it long ago! 
Fonder still, and full of yearning, 
Seemed to come her gentle call, 
And the throb of life grew fainter 
In the heart of little Paal. 


But the fond arms of a sister, 
Like a link around him lay, 
Chaining back his fluttering spirit 
To the love which was its stay ; 
And his own weak arms were folded 
In a clinging dear embrace, 
Till his cheek and dewy forehead 
Rerted gently on her face. 
Slowly sank his weary eyelids ; 
One faint breathing — that was all, 
And no more the kiss of Florence 
Thrilled the lips of little Paul! 


Through his childish world, he wandered 
Like a stranger, still and lone, 

For the depth of Manhood’s fecling 
Had within his bosom grown. 

Yet the love whose meek entreaty 
In his patient features smiled, 

Gave at last the sainted Mother 
To the happy cherub child ! - 

Sad and silent through the chamber 
Crept the shadows up the wall ; 

Cold against the check of Florence 
Grew the cheek of little Paul! 

N. Y. Tribune, 


Fesare Waces. The talk abont the 
low wages of females in Boston is all 
gammon — girls can have good wages if 
they will labor — it is next to impossible 
to hire competent and faithful females to 
do household work here, at any wages; 
and if, by chance, you obtain one of this 
description, she is so indifferent about 
performing her duties in a manner agree- 
able to the wishes of her employer, and 
so unreasonable in her requirements and 
arbitrary in defining her own particular 
line of work, that it is impossible to sub- 
mit to her exactions long.— Post. 


If the employers — however dignified— 
would now and then take hold of and dv 
some of their own houschold work, show- 
ing by their example how well and cheer- 
fully it ought to be done—if the lady, 
for example, would occasionally make a 
bed, sweep a room, clean the knives and 
forks, or take a turn at the wash tub and 
ironing table — they would find no diffi- 
culty in hiring Ac?p at a fair price, and 
making it stay. But the lady, in nincty- 


| nine cases out of a hundred, does nothing 
else than teach her hired girl to ‘* define 
‘| her own particular line of work,” by the 


powerful influence of her own example. 
She is as careful not to touch -any of the 
work, that deserves to he called such, as 
if it were infected with the pestilence. 
She, to empty slups or sweep the side- 
walk! Why, it would spoil the girl!— 
It would put high notions in her head and 
there would be no living with her. But 
this is a small mistake, any how. It is 
the Declaration of Independence that 
spoils American girls. Jt puts such high 
notions in their heads that they will not 
work for any body at any price, to be or- 
dered hither and thither like mere slaves, 

They will do anything for those who 
do not feel above them, or do not regard 
menial service as a degradation, and know 
enough about work, to be satisfied when 
it is well done. That is to say, they will 
do so when they have been educated to 
work. But the misery of thousands of 
American girls is, that they have been 
educated to nothing. They do not know 
how to sweep a room or cook a dinner, 
and hence whalever experiment they 
make of household labor, under genteel 
employers, is very unsatisfactory to both 
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arties. The girl prohably would gladly 

earn, but her employers are either too: 
proud or too ignorant to teach her. So! 
she quits, accepting a genteel scolding as ; 
a warning not to be so canght again. 
We have no doubt that the * suffer- | 


ings” of many housekeepers +‘ is intoler- ; 


able,” 
hands. 


but the remedy is in their own 
If they do not know how to do 


their own work, let them at once hire a, 
first-rate domestic at a special extra price, | 


and take lessons of her. When they 
have acquired this most usefal of all arts, 
they may hira almost any one, and by 
taking hold occasionally, when not other- 
wise particularly engaged, and helping 


themselves, they will secure very cheer- | 
ful and efficient help from their ‘* help.” | 


Kind words in an employer wil! go fur- 
ther than dollars. A helping hand along 
with a watching eye’ will do still more. 
We do not expect a minister to preach 
well for us unless he is praised — wil! a 
girl rub the knives clean if she is never 
commended ! — Chronolype. 


A ReaL Conversation. ‘* Sir,’’ said 
a poor, ragged, and rough-lovking man, 
upon whose cornienance traces of sorrow 
and extreme suffering were visible, to an 
individual whose sleek and seemly ensem- 
ble betukened plenty and happiness ; 
“sir, I am famishing. Will you give 
me the means of procuring foud and a 
night’s lodging? ” 

“Go along, my man, J have nothing 
for you. You can go to the alms-honse, 
{ suppose. Ill give you a line to the 
Alderman.” 

t Sir,” said the poor man, ‘I'd rather 
not go to the alms-house. I only desire 
a temporary relief. I expect work in a 
day or two.” 

‘O! well, scratch along my man; you 
are not so badly off as one would im- 
agine.”’ 

“I am absolutely starving. 
you won't miss a quarter of a dollar.” 

«+ Bless my seul, do you think I gather 
my money from the trees! Go along — 
don't be pertinacious; now, do take 
yourself off, there’s a brave man.” 

“ You owe me money, sir; I would 
‘not remind you of the fact, sir, only that 
‘hunger makes me desperate,” 

t Owe you money!” exclaimed the 
‘sleek man, stepping back a pace or two 
~~ You are mad.” 

“ No; seven years ago I worked for 
‘you. You failed.” 

“O! ah! an old score. O, that’s 
‘quite another matter. Did it ever strike 
you that I had taken the benefit of the 
Act — gone clear through?! creditors are 
mo more now! can’t touch me!” 

“ Yet sir, I earned that money by hard 
Jabor. You reaped the benefit of that 
Yabor,— are rich, while I am the poor 
‘wretch you see, You owe me that mon- 
‘ey, sir, in spite of all bankruptcies,” 

“ I never do anything illegal. What 
is legal is honorable. The law says I 
don’t awe you a cent.” 

“ Honor says you do; and of the two, 
honor generally tells more truths than 
law,’ said the meudicaut, evidently dis- 
‘pleased. 

“ You are getting wearisome. Will 
you he kind enough to step out ef the 
way?” 

*€ You call yourself a Christian! ” 

“Iam a Christian, I fatter myself — a 
deacon.” 


T am sure} 


| board.” 


s You are esteemed a pious, honest, 
trustworthy gentleman ?” 

“I am as good a one as can be found 
in the whole religious community.” 

# Theu the dominion of the evil one 
can boast of purity when compared with 
such communities, and the society of 
thieves is cemented hy moro real bonor. 
Your respectability, honor, piety, and 
justice, are comprised of broadcloths and 
fine words, and go no farther. Keep 


your money ; I'd starve before I'd touch | 


a copper of it.” 

Some years ago the above conversation 
actually took place in Broadway, near 
the American Museum. A short time 
agn, the mendicant — now a stove dealer 
in business —employed his oppressor, re- 
duced to want, as a porter, and after de- 
ducting the amount of the dishonorable 
bill from his wages, when he had earned 


‘the amount of the bill, generously pre- | 


sented it to the fallen Pharisee. This is 
an absolnte fact. Every day of life teems 
with such remarkable transactions and 
singular reverses. Retributive justice 
sooner or later overtakes the evil-doer, 
and the ingenuity of man knows not how 


to avert the merited and never-failing! 


punishment.—N. Y. Sun. 


Tue Macnetic TeLecraprn., The fol- 
lowing anecdote was relaicd to us by a 
gentleman who was himself cognizant of 
the facts. 


An extensive store keeper of Milwau- 
kie, on the Western share of lake Mich- 
igan, was in New York in Novemher, 
and gave a large order for goods, to his 
merchant there, and left town the same 
day, on his return home. Tho order as 
handed in, was laid on the desk, and a 
few days after, inquiry was made, wheth- 
er it had been executed, and forwarded, 
when none of the clerks knew snything 


of it, or had seen the order, nor waa it; 


recorded in the order book, and after the 
most diligent search could not be found— 
no time was left, to write to Milwaukie, 
and obtain a reply, as the navigation of 
the lakes and the canal, was about closing, 
and the honse was much annoyed at the 
circumstance, particularly as it was for 
an old and Waluable customer, and the or- 
der was for his whole winter stock of 
goods. One of the partners, However, 
recollected that the party had a brother 
living at Buffalo, with whom he probably 
might remain for a day or two, on his 
route home, and he at oneco went to the 
Telegraph office — sent a message to the 
one living in Buffalo, to inquire if his 
brother of Milwaukie was there—in a 
few minutes the answer was back, ‘ yes, 
but is about embarking in the steamboat, 
and his baggage has already gone on 


Telegraph offite "’— in three minutes the 
answer was back, that in cansequence of 
the first inquiry, he was already at the 
office — he was then informed that his 
order had heen mislaid and requested to 
send it again — he had a copy of it in his 
pocket, and at once by the Telegraph 
advised the New York House, ‘ my or- 
der to you was such and such articles and 
in such and such quantities ’—in thirty 
minutes after the New York partner en- 
tered the Telegraph office, he left it, with 
a verbatim copy of the original order, 


which he had in that time sent on for, toj 
Buffalo, and received it back from thence: 


— the distance between the two places 


“ Request him to come to the; 


heing 450 miles — in twelve hours after 
the goods were all packed, and actually 
on board tho steamboat on the way to Al- 
bany and arrived safely at their destina- 
tion before the navigation closed —this 
may be called annihilating time and dis- 
tance.— N. O. Bulletin. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
conteinpt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in tradc, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING. 


THE DIFFERENT MODES OF ACTING 
ON SOCIETY, AND THE CLASSES 
THAT REPRESENT THOSE MODES. 


We publish to-day a part of a letter 
from Dr. Brooke of Ohio. We sympa- 
thize strongly with any man who at- 
tempts to carry out in practice his convic- 
tions, and thus protests against that al- 
most universal duplicity of action, which 
reigns at present between theory and 
practice, between our intimate opinions 
and sentiments, and our daily deeds. 

While we agree with the Doctor in 
what should be the fundamental character 
of human life, namely, consistent action; 
we disagree with him in his theory and 
in the manner of effecting a Social Re- 
form. To explain this, let us state the 
different modes in which men can act 
upon Society, and the different directions 
which the individual can pursue to aid 
the great work of Reform. 

We are both agreed that a Social Re- 
form is necessary, is most urgently de- 
manded. The populations of the world 
lie weltering in blood and misery, in ig- 
norance, destitution and degradation. In- 
justice, tyranny, fraud and infernal hate 
stalk abroad over the earth, and rule ia 
satanic concert. 

From the earliest periods of which 
history preserves the records down to the 
present time; from the Eastern shores of 
China to the far Western bounds of Ore- 
gon, we see with some slight modifications 
the same social falsencss, the same princi- 
ples governing the world, the same results 
as to misery and human degradation. 

This proves that the evil is collective 
and universal; that Mankind have not 
discovered their destiny ; having not dis- 
covered the true laws of Society, and 
being in ignorance of them, that they 
have necessarily established their differ- 
ent social organizations upon a false 
| foundation. Mankind are out of the true 
| track; they are moving onward in false 
i routes; and emerge out of one labyrinth 
of error, ignorance and discord, 10 
| plunge into another. 
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The remedy must be an integral and uni- 
versal one. It is no less than this: i is, 
first, to determine the Destiny of Human- 
aly on this earth, and, second, to discover the 
laws of Universal Order or Harmony, by 
which mankind collectively, in all their 
interests and relations, are to be govern- 
ed. The laws would form the basis of a 
true Social Order, which would direct: 
humanity to the fulfilment of its destiny. 

Acting under obedience to those eter- 
nal laws which govern the harmonies of, 
the universe, man would be governed by 
perfect justice, out of which would flow 
the full expansion of his individuality, 
his complete development and his liberty, | 
and hence his unity with the wisdom that 
called him into existence. 

Fulfilling his destiny, he would fulfil} 
the designs of God; he would act in 
unity with Him, and this co-operation 
with the centre of the love, wisdom and ; 
power of the universe, would necessarily 
guarantee to him, in a finite and abridged 
form, the knowledge, the joys, the trath, 
the elevation of the Deity itself. 

When we contemplate the mighty 
work of leading mankind from out of the 
infernal routes which they are now pur- 


suing, of placing them upon the right} 


track, by discovering their destiny, and 
the laws of a true Social Order, we see 
clearly that it cannot be done by any 
partial or incomplete means; an integral 
and universal reform, that is, a SociaL 
Rerorm is necessary. It cannot be done 
by attacking partial evils, nor by individ- 
ual reforms, yet these may be valuable | 
agencies, if properly applied and proper- 
ly understood in their relation to the 
great universal work. If a man for ex- 
ample ceases eating meat, in order to de- 
sist from cruelty to animals; if he ceases 
to drink fermented liquors to forward the 
cause of temperance; if he aids in ele- 
vating any one class, he does a work, 
which may. be prompted by the noblest : 
feeling, and yet this partial good, effected 
in the midst of universal falseness is soon 


engulphed in it, like a drop of pure! 


water in a foul sink. 

The good effected in one generation or 
century, is swallowed up in another, and 
a new work isto be begun, again to be 
destroyed when accomplished. Even 
the great work achieved by our Revolu- 
tion of '76, which led to the establish- 
ment of a republic on this new Continent, 
together with the abolition of so many 
gross abuses and evils of the old politi- 
eal system of Europe, will in a century 
more be completely nullified, becanse the 
political reforme were engrafted upon a 
falso social system. Poverty, industrial 
tyranny, ignorance, crime, and the degra- 
dation of the masses, will be as great and: 


appalling with us, as soon as we have 
a thick and over abundant population, as 
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they are in Europe. Industrial tyranny 
of Capital will become as crushing as 
ever has been political tyranny of old, 
and this of itself, without taking into 
account the influenccs of other evils, will 
be sufficient to render democracy a mere 
shadow. 

We say then that to effect permanent 
and universal good, which includes all 


' kinds of temporary and partial good, men 


must undertake an integral and universal 
reform. If there are men in this age 


‘ready for this great and comprehensive 


work, Humanity and the age are 
ready for them; all the elements, politi- 
cal liberty, the development of industry, 
and so forth, are prepared, and await the 
comprehensive mind and action that can 
direct the movement. If the men are 
wanting, then Humanity must pospone its 
hopes for another generation; all the 
signs however seem to indicate that in 


this or the coming age, the time will cer- į 
i tainly appear. 


Reform has now been the 
order of the day for the more advanced 
nations of the globe for the last seventy or 
eighty years; men have been trained into 
the work, and if there have been children 
in reform, there certainly will be the 
grown men in the same, for Humanity is 


one, snd the individuals grow in power} 


and wisdom with its growth. 

Let us now procced to examine the 
different modes in which men act upon 
Society. ‘This will show us the spheres 
in which the different classes of re- 
formers, and classes of men, who exer- 
cise any influence upon Society, are 
operating. 

lst. Man can act upon society materi- 
ally or in the sphere of Industry. We 
can organize Labor, and the material ba- 


sis of joint property, and in so doing, we ! 


can aid powerfully the progress and ele- 
vation of the Raco. 

2d. We can act intellectually by dis- 
covering the laws of universal Order or 
Harmony, which govern the universe, 
and are revealed to us in all its known 
harmonies, from the planetary down to 
the musical, and we can apply them to 
Society, of which they form the only true 
and natural basis. 

3d. We can act spiritually (through 
the heart or affectione) by the exercise of 
philanthropy, by a noble devotion to Hu- 
manity, and perfect integrity to the great 
interests of the Race. 

The integral reformer should act in 
these three spheres and eombine them 
all. He should apply his intellect to 
seeking for the laws and principles of a 
true order of society; and he should 
possess the practical knowledge, which 
would enable him to realize them in In- 
dustry, and social institutions gencrally. 
Thus the integral reformer should act 
morally, intellectually, and materially. 


; He should discipline the heart to philan- 
‚thropic devotion; he should direct: the 
energics of his intellect to the discovery 
of the laws of universal Order; and he 
should render himself capable by practi- 
cal studies and experience to realize in 
practice the science he acquires. 

They who operate in one of these 
spheres alone, must necessarily operate 
partially, and fragmentarily, and all par- 
| tial and fragmentary operations can lead 
i to no permanent and universal results. 
Let us now examine the spheres in 
, Which some of the reformers and some of 
| the influential classes in society are act- 
ing. A few examples will enable the 
reader to classify them all and judge for 
‘himself of the nature of the various re- 
‘form movements of the age, and the poli- 
cy of those classes. 

The ‘Temperance Reformer, for exam- 
ple, seeks to abolish drunkenness by ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of men, by 
‘arousing their feelings against the vice, 
against the encouragement of it in any 
way, either by manufacturing the liquor, 
or selling it, or using it. . He thus wish- 
ies to destroy this terrible vice by the 
‘force of moral persuasion and exhorta- 
tion. 

The Temperance Reformer operates in 
the third mode, that is, in the sphere 
of sentiment. He should operate also in 
‘the second mode; he should study man 
. and analyze the causes of drunkenness; and 
| instead of attacking the effect alone, 
should attack the cause also. It would be 
; very easy for the intellect to see among 
other sources of this Evil: 

Ist. That the present system of soci- 
ety so oppresses the hope of man, or hy 
reverses and accidents go outrages or des- 
troys it, that many being under the in- 
‘fluence of depressed or crushed hope, 
seek for relief in the excitement of Ji- 
quor, opium, and so forth. 

2d. That the present social order with 
its dead monotony, its voids and staleness, 
offers man no outlet, no satisfaction to 
the ideality and imagination, and thus 
leads many beings in whom these feelings 
are strong, to seek for an artificial enthu- 
siasm and exaltation in the excitement of 
intoxication. 

When the intellect had completed the 
analysis of the causes of drunkenness, it 
would then be seen that a social reform is 
absolutely necessary to prevent effectual- 
ly and universally for time present and to 
come this terrible vice. Drunkenness 
can never be done away with wholly in. 
present society. The labors ef the tem- 
perance men will necessarily be partial, 
incomplete, so long as they act only in: 
one sphere, that of Sentiment: they 
must add the other two in order to render 
their efforts thoroughly efficient. 

The Peace Reformer wishes to abolish 
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war by moral suasion, from pure philan- 
thropy. He acts in the sphere of Senti- 
ment alone. He should analyze the 
causes of war, — of the conflict of na- | 
tions, and seek to establish unity of inte- 
rests in the place. The thing is possible; 
the preponderance given to commercial 
and industrial interests in the present age ; 
has tended to diminish war. Extend this 
and add other elements of concord, and 
war can be made to cease forever. Let! 
the Peace Reformers operate in the two | 
other modes, and they would then make | 
their action integral and nniversal. 

The esteemed friend who writes us, is | 
acting in the third mode, in the moral 
spliere. From a sentiment of justice and 
from regard for the rights of other men, | 
he will not hold property, monopolize the: 
earth, and so forth; he will not obey 
what he believes unlawful government, 
and hence will not pay taxes. He thus: 
resorts, to cure the evils of socicty and | 
reform it, to individual action based on a 
sentiment of strict duty and justice. And | 
yet, in the beginning of his letter, hej 
says that the imperfect or false institu- | 
tions of the past are but the results of- 
misdirected benevolence, and that benevo- 
lence alone cannot affect the good. The! 
motive is of but secondary consequence ‘| 
it is the measures by which the object is 
sought to be attained, which decides upon 
its beneficence or injury. By his own 
statement, he condemns, in our opinion, 
his course of action. His mode of ope-, 
ration is partial, individual, and mainly | 
negative. However high and noble the 
sentinent which animates him, it can 
pruduce no important results. If he 
would act in the other two modes, start- 
ing from the strong feelings of human |; 
justice and right, which now govern him, 
he might accomplish a great deal. Let 
him employ his intellect to ascertain 
whether Fourier has or has not discov- 
ered the laws of universal order, which 
he claims to have done, and which be 
calls the t‘ Series,” and if he has not, 
then let him endeavor to aid the work of 
discovering them, and then of applying 
them practically, and he will see that the 
influence which he could exercise upon 
the great flood of social falseness, which 
now sweeps over the earth, will be much 
greater than the single raindrop upon the 
ocean. 

Let us glance at the sphere in which 
some of the influential classes in society 
are operating. The most influential and 
powerful class in onr American civiliza- 
tion is composed of large capitalists, 
bankera and merchants. They are the 
men who are now acting the most power- 
fully upon society. They are organizing, 
fur example, those vast joint-stock manu- 
factories, which are exercising so much 
influence upon the laboring classes, and 


t 


which are the commencement of a revo- 
lution in industry, that is destined to 
change the whole system of labor, and 
control the future condition of the mass 
of the population. This class is now 
monopolizing the soil, machinery, credit, 
means of transportation and conveyance, 
exchanges of products, and so forth, and 


will organize them upon principles of. 


tyrannical co-operation, or false joint- 
stock association. This will be the Cosm- 
mercial or Industrial Feudalism, of which 
we so often speak, and which is to con- 
stitute the next phasis of human society, 
unless arrested by a social reform. 


This class is operating in the first mode ; 


or sphere — in the material or industrial. 
Bat as it operates from selfish motives, 
its action is subversive, and the new 
industrial system which it is building up, 
will be false, rapacious and oppressive in 
the extreme. 
capitalists of New England alone, who 


are now establishing their vast manufac- | 


tories, could, if they were animated by a 


strong love of Humanity, by a sincere , 


devotion to the elevation of the laboring 
classes, effect a trne Organization of In- 


dustry, and redeem the masses from pov-’ 
erty and ignorance, and all the evils to. 


which they give rise. But they would 
have to act in the two other spheres ; 
they would have to become philanthro- 
pists, and seekers for the principles of a 
true Industrial Organization, or what is 


the same thing, encourage the discovery : 


of such principles. 

Why have the capitalists, bankers and 
merchants so much influence in present 
society, more than any other class, — 
the clergy, politicians, for example? It 
is because present society is essentially 
material and industrial in its character. 
We live in a money-making, trafficking, 
scheming and selfish age, and the class 
that is acting and modulating in the 
spirit of the times, is the influential and 
powerful class. As the age is a material 
one, so the action and policy of the men 
that represent it, are material and selfish ; 
aud as they are guided neither by devoted 
and philanthropic sentiments, nor true 


social principles, they are groping their! 


way selfishly and blindly or by instinct, 
and are organizing an oppressive and 
rapacious system of Industry, which, 
when fully carried out, will bring the 
mass of the people under tle yoke of a 
new despotism, — that of Capital, — 
which will be found as diabolical as was 
the despotism of the sword in the earlier 
phases of civilization, and which still 


reigns in those countries, like Russia and | 


Austria, which have not yet emerged 
from these phases. 

The Clergy are operating in the third 
mode. They are endeavoring to reform 
morally individuals. They work to ef- 


It is evident that the large! 


‘fect in men individually a ‘ change of 
‘heart,’? and thus by reforming men by 
| unity, reform society collectively. They 
„are very industrious in this course of 
' action, but do not the past centuries of 
experience prove that it is inefficient! 
; Are the men of the present day more 
‘moral than they were centuries since? 
No doubt the Church performs a great 
and important work. It is the only sci- 
ence, the ouly philosophy of the Infinite 
and Invisible, which the great majority of 
mankind have presented to them, but it 
cannot do what it aims at accomplishing, 
namely, the regeneration of the world, — 
so long as it restricts jts action to one 
single sphere. The Church, to operate 
‘efficiently upon mankind, must unite in 
| its action the two other spheres. It must 
realize Christianity practically in society, 
in its industry, commerce, and so forth ; 
but to do this, it must discover the mech- 
janisın of a true Social Order, the ecien- 
i tific principles of which, shall be in unity 
with the philanthropy and divine love 
proclaimed by Christ. 

The Church is operating in the ex- 
treme opposite mode to Commerce and 
Industrialism : it is operating morally and 
individually, and in many respects in a 
high aud benevolent manner; while the 
latter, is operating materially and collec- 
tively, but in a subversive and selfish 
spirit. Thue they stand on the two ex- 
tremes of the social movement, but ac- 
cording to the Jaw of the eontact of ex- 
tremes, they meet, and harmonize very 
well. 

The Church and Commerce go hand ia 
hand ; they form an alliance which is 
certainly anything but holy ; for modern 
| Commercialism and Industrialism are rife 
with overreaching, fraud, selfishness, ex- 
tortion, usury, bankruptey, monopoly, 
adulteration, materialism and duplicity of 
:aetion, and the Church, if it were true to 
its real character and mission, would de- 
nounce this whole modern systen of sel- 
fish and material commercialism, as the 
** mother of abominations ’’ — as the per- 
verting and misdirecting influence, which 
is leading the world into a new phase of 
subversion and degradation. Truly, she 
is getting the nations drunk in an insane 
and selfish thirst for fortune; she is 
inaugurating the worship of mammon, 
and is generating the blackest selfishness 
that has ever yet disgraced the world. 

The University, the men of science, 
are operating in the second sphere — in 
the intellectual. They are engaged par- 
tially and fragmentarily in the great field 
of Science, and are directing their efforte 
‘empirically to the sciences which accident 
or good fortune reveal to them, and 
which they pursue isolatedly. As they 
are not animated by a high and generous 
philanthropy; as they have no humani- 
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tary compass to guide them, they are 
directing their efforts in almost every 
direction but the great central and impor- 
tant one — namely, the discovery of So- 
cial Science, which would lead tu the or- 
ganizatién of a true order of society, 
and the social redemption of mankind. 
While on the one hand, they are analyz- 
ing with the microscope the smallest, 
molecules of mincral organization and 
the most minute animalculz, or on the, 
other, are prying with powerful tele-| 
scopes into the vast expanse of the uni- 
verse, they have entirely unnoticed tbe 
social condition of the suffering and de- 
graded millions of their fellow creatures, 
and the social falseness which reigns 
around them. Man and society are too 
distant in interest from them to occupy 
their attention ; the discovery of a new 
planet is of more importance than the 
condition of a starving nation. Their 
minds not being attracted, from love to! 
Humanity, to what should be the first 
object of all studies, — the happiness and 
elevation of mankind, — they have not 
heen led to investigate the laws of soci- 
ety, and have not yet discovered the sim- 
ple but great truth, that there is unity of; 
system in the universe, and that the same 
laws which govern the heavenly harmo- 
nies above, govern the social harmonies 
on earth below. 

Commerce, the University and the 
Church, unite the three great modes of 
Action, — the material or practical, the 
intellectual or scientific, and the moral or 
social, — but as they act separately and 
isolatedly, fragmentary and incoherently, 
they produce inefficient or subversive re- 
sults, a babel of confusion and error, 
called ‘ Civilization.” 

The Material element, operating iso- 
latedly, becomes selfish or diabolical ; the ; 
Intellectual, abstract and sophistical ; the 
Moral, ascetic, mystic, fanatie and big- | 
oted. 

Society, under the influence of these 
three powers, acting confusedly, often 
antagonistically, presents the strange 
medley which we behold every where 
surrounding us, poverty, fraud, vice, 
crime, brutality, ignorance, false theories, 
social and political sophistry, party and 
sectarian conflicts, bigotry, hypocricy, 
asceticism, fanaticism, and general selfish- 
ness and duplicity of action. 

If these three passions would combine 
and operate together,— developing, coun- 
terbalancing and explaining each other 
reciprocally,— they would soon discover 
the means of changing the whole state of 
Society, and uf redeeming socially the 
whule Human Race. But they are divi- 
ded by too many antagonistic principles 
and interests to permit this, and society 
must be tossed about between them. 


‘nothing can be done without a clear 


which is to combine the three modes of 
action, and by the power of this union is 
to conquer the spurious Civilization, with 
its infernal brood of evils that now gov- 
erns the destinies of mankind ? 

We can say, without presumption, that 
the Associative Movement, however 
humble it may now appear, combines the 
three modes, and seeks to operate under a 
three-fold impulse. The men engaged in 
the movement may be more or less im- 
perfect in one or all the modes,— as phi- 
lanthropists, as men of science, and as 
practical men,—but the Theory shows 
the necessity of the union; it holds it up 
constantly, and gradually it will enlist 
men, powerful and capable, if those now 
engaged are not equal to the work, in 
the three spheres, and thus it will secure 
the triumph of the great Reform to which 
the Associative Doctrine is devoted. 

To show plainly that the Associative , 
movement combines the three modes of | 
action, let us glance at the motives and the 
course pursued by the men engaged in it. 

First, they have given proofs of devo-. 
tion, and sincere devotion to the great 
cause of human elevation. Many have 
toiled five years withont aid, encourage- 
ment, or reward of any kind. Here we 
find the philanthropic element. The sen- 
timent at the bottom of the Associative 
cause is a true humanitary one. 

Second, they have sought and are still 
seeking to the best of their abilities to 
discover and understand thoroughly the! 
principles of Social Science, and the 
laws by which the universe in its har- ' 
monies is governed. They know that 


knowledge of the laws of social organiza- 
tion, and of universal order. Thus they, 
are laboring in the intellectual sphere, 
and this sphere has been so entirely neg- 
lected, at least so far as regards social 
science, that they consider it their pivotal 
mode of operation. They know that be- 
nevolence and philanthropy may lead 
men astray, may lead them often into as 
much error as selfishness, if there is not 
science to guide them. Those senti- 
ments are noble impelling forees, but act- 
ing alone, they are blind. The intellect, 
with its science, is light, is vision to 
them, and hence tbe absolute necessity 
of a clear knowledge of the social laws 
which should govern mankind, to direct 
the philanthropic labors of those who are 
striving for the general redemption of 
Humanity. 

Third, the Associationists know that 
the science of society when discovered 
must be realized in practice in Industry, 
government and other relations of men. 
A theory which remains such, and is not 
cultivated, is an abstraction; it can never 
be understood by the great majority of 


Where is the great Integral Reform) men, and cannot exercise any general in- 
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fluence. Besides, the practical embodi- 
ment of a doctrine is the touch-stone, the 
counterproof, by which to judge of its 
truth and value. The Aasociationists 
consequently wish to make a practical 
trial of their principles upon a small 
and limited scale ; they call, they labor 
for such atrial. They wish not only to 
test them in practice, and thus demon- 
strate their truth beyond doubt or cavil, 
but they wish to exhibit them in such a 
way to the world, that the world can un- 
derstand them, and thus be converted 
to the great idea of a better Social Order 
and a higher destiny for man; and be 
directed rightly to the realization of it. 

The advocates of Association endeavor 
to acquire the knowledge and experience 
in industry, and so forth, which will 
enable them to work wisely and efficient- 
ly in the practical sphere of realization, 
when they shall obtain the means of 
founding the first Model Association. 
Practice must go with theory. A true 
theory may be wrecked from want of ex- 
perience and skill, and the wisest practice 
can effect nothing good without truth in 
theory. ; 

Thus the Associationisis are seeking 
the highest good of humanity, by the 
discovery of the laws of universal Order 
(by which God governs creations, in all its 
departments, and without a knowledge 
and the application of which it is vain to 
attempt to realize harmony and unity 
anywhere or in any sphere,) and by ap- 
plying these laws to and realizing them 
practically in the industrial, political and 
social relations of mankind. 

We leave impartial thinkers to decide 
whether there is not Integrality and 
Universality in the doctrine of Associa- 
tion. The men may be wanting to com- 
prehend it fully and carry it out, but the 
truth is there and by holding it up con- 


;stantly, the men will surely be attracted 


to it; the time of triumph cannot be far 
distant. 


AMERICAN UNION—ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING— AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


It is proposed to open the Convention 
of the American Union, in New York, 
at 10 o’clock, on Turspay of the An- 
niversary Week. This Convention, 
which is intended strictly for business and 
consultation, will be continued for at 
least three days, and it is earnestly hoped 
that Delegates will come prepared for 
long sessions, and for exclusive attention 
to the important questions that will be 
presented to tbe meeting. It is expected 
that on the evenings, during the session 
of the Convention, there will be public 
meetings of a popular character, adapted 
to interest a wider circle than the actual 
members of the Convention. The priu- 
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cipal lecturers and speakers in the Asso- 
ciative movement will undoubtedly be; 
present on this oceasion, and we venture! 
to predict, that the meetings will be of: 
sufficient interest to reward the greatest 
trouble in attending them. 

The members of all Affiliated Unions 
are ex officio members of the Parent So- 
ciety, and will be entitled to seats in the, 
Convention, as such, whether formally ; 
appointed delegates or not, by their re-' 
spective Unions; although it is hoped 
that in order to secure as full an mank 
ance as possible, every AfBliated Union| 
will choose one or more delegates, and if: 
necessary, provide for the expenses of. 
their attendance. We know that Boston! 
will be fully represented on this occasion ; ‘ 
but we truet every Affiliated Union in) 
New England will sce that its delegates i 
are present; and we earnestly hope that! 
our friends in the interior of New York, ' 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and still 
further South, will not fail of giving the 
Convention the aid of their counsels. | 
Especially will it be grateful to meet the 
friends who are actually engaged in the 
practical experiment of Association in! 
different parts of the country, and we 
believe they will not find it time lost to 
participate in the deliberations of thei 
Convention. 

Among the subjects that will be pre- 
sented to the attention of the Union, will! 
no doubt be the establishment of a Cen-! 
tral Office,— the support of an organized 
system of publication,— the maintenance 
of Associative lectures throughout the 
country,—the means of communication 
with Affiliated Societies, and with Asso- 
ciationists both at home and abroad ,— the 
increase and security of the Weckly Rent, 
—and the methods of practical organiza- . 
tion at a future day. 

The question, we presume, will be de- 
cided at this Convention, whether the 
Associative School in this country is to, 
rest satisfied with the desultory, isolated ' 
and incoherent efforts which hitherto it! 
has put forth, or whether it will adopt. 
measures for an efficient system of unita- | 
ry operations, which shall secure it a‘ 
wide and rapid progress, and give it that ' 
STRENGTH which is the necessary result. 
of VITAL UNION and NATURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. ` 
We can hardly over-estimate the im- 
portance of this Convention to the Asso- 
“clative Cause, and hence, as we believe, 
to the cause of Humanity. As disciples 
of the doctrines of Social Unity, which 
theugh grossly misrepresented and pro- 
foundly misunderstood, are every day 
attracting more and more of the public 
attention, and winning new advocates 
among the most enlightend and sincere 
friends of reform and prégress, we have 
an urgent duty to perform; and everlast- 


lected. Let not this opportunity pass 
away without fruitful results. 
good and true men, who believe in a bot- 
ter future for Humanity, to be introduced 
by the Combined Order, who have faith 
in the nature of man as created by the 
Deity, and in a divine social creed adapt- 
ed to that nature, bring their best wisdom 
and energy to the deliberations of this 
occasion. 


-R 
© OTHE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSUCTATIONISTS 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, on 
Tuespay, May llth, in the City of New 


Yorxk 3 and it is important that the Affiliated | 


Unions should prepare in season to send their 


Delegates, and that Associationists should make ' 


their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, tie advice of the most devoted, 


wise and energetic friends of the movement is, 
This must be in the strongest sense | 


needed. 
of the words, a business meefing ; where all in- 


‘portant points of policy may be thoroughly 


discusecd, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 


< Asssociationist. ‘he next year should be as 
. ° $ 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- ': 


mand can possibly make it; and it is neccessary 
therefore to forim a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to 


, determine upon the number and charaeter of: 
our publications,—to lay out the most promis- | 
' ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 


set in motion efficient iustrumentalities by which 


j to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 


liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 


objects, and that they are living meinbera of | 


One Body. 

lt is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

lst. That each Affiliated Union should at 
ence meet, and consult as to the plane which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 


“heods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 


Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pro- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union, We inust secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
820, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it~ what means we will con- 


Let alli 


l ing shame will rest upon us if it be neg- | secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 


to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
‘and universal good. How many Associationists 


ithere are, who could casily pledge 8100, $50, 
! $10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Asecociationivts 
there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
| Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capita! for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and that means and men au- 
| thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
t yearly or a triennial contribution, or lo subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, —and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

; Letecach Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
l| tionist, contribute tke best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be eddressed 
to the Union, . 

By order of the Exccutive Committee. 


W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists, 
Boston, March 15, 1847, 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
Tre course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
i Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both scree are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pea or are instructed in 

the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
: versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riper, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

'TERMS—Four Dorzasrs a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Sastra mental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twerrve Do Lars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, Weat Rozbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMEN ARRANGEMENT, 

Lravrs Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
|1 3-+and 5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 111-2, A. M., 
3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 

N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 


April 5, 1847. ent. 
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Is published simultancously nt New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
cess, Strincer & Co., No. 222 Broadway ; 
in Boston, Renpixe & Co., No. 8 State St. 
TyRMS.—Two Dollars a vear, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Por the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES, 

(Continued from p. 278.) 

Objection. All the motives and ac- 
tions of subordinate creatures being taken 
into aceount by the general providence in 
its system of universal compensations, no 
evil can come from any change or cessa- 
tion of present existence imposed by one 
creature on another. * 

Answer. The general providence is 
made up of the particular providences. 
Through the incuherence of our planet 
and its consequent incapacity for harmon- 
ie functions, God, and the whole creation 
wherein he lives, must suffer in their 
degree. We see that the earth actually 
lies in quarantine; that we are excluded 
from communication with the other plan- 
ets and stars; that, except the moon, our 
satellite, which probably shares our evils, 
and the sun whose light and heat is to 
our material life what God's love and 
truth are to our spiritual life, and which, 
therefore, cannot be withdrawn consis- 
tently with any manifestation of life; 
the heavenly bodies move in their dis- 
tant orbits, all silent for us, or from 
the midnight sky shaming our vulgar 
lives as ‘‘music pours on mortals its 
deantiful disdain.’ Is this not an admo- 
nition to us of evil? 

That a system of compensations exist 
is undoubted. Thus we cannot suppose 
that God or the planets, which have at- 
tained to Harmony and which have so 
many resources of passional sympathy 
left to them, even during the absence and 
disgrace of our earth, pass their time in 
useless lamentations for us. . 

The principle of compensation applied 
to this earth, consists at present in the 
substitution of one sort of evil for another 
sort of evil, and the grand compensation, 


which we are left to work out by incar- 
nating love in our practical relations, is 
that of the periods of Harmony with their 
blessings, for the periods of incoherence 
with their curses. To assert the preven- 
tion of evil from the action of one crea- 
ture on another is simply to deny that 
evil has any existence. The denial is 
true in its essence, or so far as it means 
that what we call evil is merely a condi- 
tion of imperfect growth, foreseen by 
higher powers ; but the word evil is, in 
its ordinary sense, significant of a tre- 
mendous fact, to wit: that we are filled 
with disease, moral and physical, and 
this evil, resulting from the incoherence 
and conflict of attractions, though con- 
templated by the inverse providence of 
the brute ages, the harmonic order must 
avoid in all its branches (of which that 
of the relations of man with the animal 
kingdom is one of the greatest) as fatal 
to man and displeasing to God. 

Objection. Granting that the devour- 
ing of animals is an evil, a state of 
conflict and incoherence, it is one from 
which we cannot escape by any plan of 
diet; since in every breath of air or every 
swallow of water, we destroy millions of 
animalcular lives, the intensity of whose 
existence being often in the inverse ratio 
of their magnitude, may be an evil in so 
far as the compulsory transformation of 
life is ever one, incalculably greater 
that of the few animals which we inten- 
tionally kill. 

Answer. This reasoning is fallacious, 
simply because it recognizes the relations 
of animate life during the ages of inco- 
herence as their permanent state, and not 
in their true light of imperfect or perfect- 
ed adaptations to the mutual injury of 
creatures in which the disorder of the 
pivotal life, humanity is mirrored. These 
involuntary relations of man to other 
creatures are in perfect accordance and 
consistency with his voluntary butcheries, 
and the immensity, the infinitude of the 
evil which this view opens to us, only 
urges more strongly the peremptory ne- 
cessity that man should at once change 


the whole system of action on this planet 
by substituting, in the relations controlled 
by his will and from which the rest indi- 
rectly: flow, the law of love for the law 
of strife. 

As a single instance of this indirect 
relation, we may cite the peculiar preva- 
lence of this insect and animalcule con- 
flict in the muddy waters and the humid 
air of our swamps, where, living in the 
fever miasm, they seem to incarnate in 
their venomuus stings the demons of the 
pest. One who has seen or felt the mos- 
quito fever of Mexico will anderstand 
this. 

In the integral and harmonic culture of 
the earth, the local spheres of this con- 
flict will give place to rich, waving fields 
and smiling gardens. 

When we reflect on the immense infla- 
ence of man for good or for evil, to 
change the soil, climate and atmospheric 
conditions of the sphere, by his mansge- 
ment of land tillage, the forest, and the 
distribution of the waters, it will appear 
a most natural corollary that the types of 
life dependent on these conditions should 
change with them. This reflection is 
confirmed by the analogy of the soil and 
the waters of the earth to the solids and 
fluids of our bodies: as the phenomena 
of our nervous or dynamic and sensitive 
existence change with the health or the 
lesion by accident or poison of these 
solids and fluids, so should we expect the 
manifestations of the oarth’s dynamic 
and sensitive life in her animal existences 
to change with the health or disease of 
her solids and fluids, and we should ex- 
pect this change to be not partial but 
integral, 

To comprehend clearly the principle on 
which this depends we must realize that 
the passional principles determine corres- 
ponding creations. The passions eternal- 
ly cause. Creatures and things are 
their fugitive effects and manifestations 
in which such or such a phase of the 
Creator's life is manifested. Let us use 
a few illustrations. Why do one and 
one make two! What is the cause of 
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which the principle of addition is an ef- 
fectt To bring this into a concrete and 
intelligible form, we must allow the nnit 
one to represent an individual power, 
wuch as that of 8 man. Jn given ont- 
ward conditions we find a man capable of; 
exerting just eo much force, muscular or | 
mental. Say his strength is equal to 
raising a weight of three hundred pounds. 
Now if he has occasion to lift one of six 
hundred pounds he cannot accomplish it 
under the same physical conditions any 
more at the second or the twentieth trial 
than at the first. Whilst one remains 
alone, no process of addition, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction or division can exist, 
any more than the passions of friendship, 
ambition, love, or familism, can aet with- 
out objects to draw them forth. To the 
first unit, say Robinson Crusoe on his 
island, bring another unit, which we will 
call his man’ Friday. Now if Robinson's 
perigua weighs six hundred pounds and 
he ean raise three hundred pounds, and 
Friday three hundred pounds, how shal} 
Robinson succeed in getting his canoe 
launched? Why, let him and Friday try 
tugether, you answer; add one to one 
and you have two, add three hundred to 
three hundred and you have six hundred. 
Good, but how will Robinson cause or 
determine this addition! The passion of 
Friendship, the co-operative principle 
must first develop itself between him and 
Friday. There are many degrees in its 
accords, but unless some one of them ex- 
‘ist, Robinson and Friday will continue 
always distinct units, and the perigua 
will never get launched. Friendship then 
causes or creates the rule of addition. 

Now let the Spaniards come to Robin- 
son’s island. By saving their lives and 

_ treating them Kindly, he first establishes 
with them relations of friendship; then 
as numbers increase and a necessity arises 
for some order and system of action he 
becomes the natural chief of their little 
group; Ambition, the source of order and 
degrees, manifests itself, and as one of its 
effects Robinson finds his foree multiplied 
by that of the associated family. 

Of the minor Passional principles 
every one recognizes at once that Love is 
the great maker of presents. It renders 
the miser generous. In Genesis it is il- 
Justrated by opening the side of Adam 
and taking out one of his ribs whereof to 
form Eve; and its physiological expres- 
sion is not less striking. Love always 
determines donation or the subtraction 
of something from oneself or one’s pro- 
perty. . 

Division is the effect of Familism, the 
property with the personal and moral 
qualities of the parents divided among 
the children.* 


* in the tables of Fourier we find Subtrac- 
tion connected with Familiem, and Division with 


Thus the four rules of arithmetic are 
essentially determined by the four cardi- 
nal passions. Laverdant in his beautiful 
analysis of Property has developed this 
subject, showing the cardinal passions as 
the serial principles. We have illustrat- 
ed in No. 17, the causation of phe- 
nomena in the mineral kingdom and 
in the vegetable and in the animal organ- 
isms by the Passional principles. 

It seems a very wide step from the 
creation of the rules of arithmetic to the: 
creation of dogs and lions. They do not 
apparently lie in the same field of anal- i 
ogy. 

But analogy is universal. In the arti- į 
cle referred to, we alluded to the applica- 
tion of the four rules of arithmetic as the | 
principles determining the processes of; 
our organic life, the basis of passional 
and spiritual development. 

As one or another cardinal passion and 
the mathematical principles and serial | 
character which flows from it predomi- 
nate in such or such a living type, it be- 
comes a creation, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of that passion. Fourier con- 
siders the planets as holding with each 
other in the seasons of eternity, aromal 
relations, which gencrate on each jts sue- | 
cessive creations. According to the pas- 
sional principle then dominant, its purity 
and its intensity, will, as in the anatogous 
phenomena of human generation, be the 
character of the creation resulting. 

Whatever be the agency it is certain 
that in proportion as the nature and pro- 
perties of animals and vegetables are re- 
vealed to ns by observation, experiment 
and sympathy, we find in them the strong- 
ly marked types of the passions and tem- 
pers which have presided over their crea- | 
tion as clearly as our own children pro- 
claim the eharaeters of their parents and 
the truer or falser, conditions of their 
union. The dog, for example, is very 
clearly a living expression of the passion 
of Friendship, the horse of Ambition, 
which have presided over their creation. 
The different species and varieties of dogs 
will type different species and varieties of 
Friendship which have determined them. 

Now of all the passions in all their 
branches, we observe this general law, 
that evil in its two forms of defective 
development and perverted development 
results from their collision or conflict, 
and that good, in its two modes of inte- 
gral development and harmonic develop- 
ment results from their accords. Given 
a sphere of incoherence, of unorganized 
industry and social relations, you have 
resulting, all forms of disease, falsehood, 
deformity and misery, grave in proportion 
to the intensity of the passions. Given 
a sphere of organized interests, variety in 


Love. Either there is some inadvertence in his 
text, or 1 do not sce straight mysclf. 


| 


unity, and you have resulting, all furms 
of health, truth, beauty and happiness, in 
the bame ratio to the intensity of the pas- 
sions. This is the Jaw of direct and 
inverse development. The first is the es- 
sential, the last the exceptional condition 
of a planet or a race. Now it is evident, 
that the planet has been hitherto in a 
rudjmental and infantile state. It is only 
on the smaller part of its surface that the 
land or solid tissue is yet formed. Im- 
mense deltas and marshes with their alli- 
gators and other crude monsters still 
remind us of the pre-Adamite world of 
the Saurians, when afier the crust had 
sufficiently eooled to permit the condensa- 
tion of its watcrs, the whole became a 
prolific mud. Earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and the irregularity of climates, winds, 
&c., render many regions so inconvenient 
and unsalutary for man, as to be scarcely 
compatible with his existence, and among 
the species of vegetable and animal life 
now existing, we find only the germ of 
harmonic relations in a small exception, 
just as in human society the passions of 
man produce harmonies and tend to the 
collective social interest only in a small 
exception. God, in assigning to man the 
regeney of terrestrial movement, has del- 
egated to him an immense influence, a 
greater power than he claims, than he is 
yet prepared to believe in, — the power 
of givin to nature the signal of new 
creations, transforming and regenerating 
their evil into good. ln fact, man already 
co-operates with nature in the work of 
creation, She produces classes and or- 
ders, but he determines species and varie- 
ties. Thus, in the mineral kingdom, 
man from zine and copper, creates the 
compound mineral, brass, and thus many 
other eompounds of similar character 
among the metals. Man creates a whole 
genus of visual accords with the earth in 
the manufacture of transparent glasses, 
mirrors, Jenses, microscopes, telescopes, 
&c. 

To attain this, it is necessary that man 
should ascend through the three subver- 
sive societies, the Savage, the Babarous, 
and the Civilized. The savage can make 
no glasses : when he develops his indus- 
try to that point, he is no longer a 
savage. Thus in the vegetable and an- 
imal kingdoms, thd savage simply takes 
al) as he finds it, and subsists on the usu- 
fruct of the earth. The civilized man 
becomes initiated into the science of 
causes, and in his hot-house or his farm- 
yard, by grafting, budding, or peculiar 
methods of culture, or by applying the 
law of reproduction, he creates new 
varieties of roses, peaches, eabbages, 
pigoons, dogs or horses. 

Does it not then commend itself to our 
reason, that man, by rising three degrees 
higher in the social scale, through Guar- 
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antyism and sirnple Seriism into Passional| sphere of their life, and so rest his fe- 


Harmony, should attain the power of de- 
termining new orders of creatures as now 
new epecies and varieties? 

While human unity is broken, and 
man’s efforts are isolated or fragmentary, 
expending his noblest energies in wars 
and works of waste, destruction and con- 
flict, he remains a mere child upon the 
planet, and nature seems to scorn at his 
petty struggles to surround himself with 
a moderate comfort. Climates and sea- 


sons deteriorate, and soils become barren | 
under his ignorant and exhausting cul- | 


ture, aud the proudest conquests of his 
civilization sink country after country into 
wastes and deserts. Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, the nations of America, both 
North and South, whose ruins, buried 
under masses of forest, betray their for- 
mer splendor, while their very names are 
lost : — is not the voice of Gud heard in 
the silence of their desolation, withering 
with his curse the present forms of social 
incoherence, which hear within their bo- 
som the same germ of death? What tri- 
fles has man effected? The poles still 
lie locked in ice. Over burning deserts, 
the star of day flings his fierce radiance 
like the gleam of the angel's sword, 
warder at the gates of Eden after Adam 
was expelled. The isthmuses of Panama 
and of Suez, a few miles wide, obstruct 
the Eastern and the Western passes, and 
compel the navigator, in his little aea- 
prison to a dangerous passage of many 
months in order to double the stormy 
capes of the South. The ostrich, the 
zebra, the elk, the bison, almost seven- 
eighths even of those creatures of the air, 
the earth and the waters, which even at 
present possess natural relations of util- 
ity to man, know him yet, only as thcir 
enemy ; while the elephant, noble type 
of an anterior race, refuses to reproduce 
his kind, in the slavery of the treacherous 
and degraded society among which he 
stands with his truth and honor as a 
living reproach. To the vegetable king- 
dom, which he fences out from him with 
a barbarous jargon of botany, he is almost 
an entire stranger. Afjer a few flowers, 
ministers of the angels which still remain 
to him, and some grains and fruits ne- 
cessary to his existence, man finds him- 
self surrounded by secret foes, and dreads 
in every berry, almost in every touch, a 
poison. His attempts to avail himself of 
their powers ae medicines, still; during 
the periods of incoherence, result in 
seven-eighths evil as the smallest calcula- 
tion, and serve only to shorten and embit- 
ter with new forms of suffering the 
wretched life of our civilized invalids. 
With all nature it is scarcely more than 
the volgar material relations that he real- 
izes. He does not sympathize with other 
creatures, be does not enter the charmed 


shall harmonize with his own life and! 


vered head in trusting affection on the: 
breast of his mother earth. Thus our 
present incoherence with nature is com- :! 
pound: first, hy the hostility of seven- 
eighths of her life in its various forms, 
and secondly, by want of sympathy and 
comprehension of seven-eighths of the 
qualities of the rest. 

For this compound of ignorance and 
evil during the subversive periods which 
reflect in nature their own incoherence, 
God leaves man to determine the substi- 
tution of the beneficent creatures which 


with each other, and which shall sympa- 
thetically initiate him into secrets of na- 
ture from which he is now, with some 
slight exceptions, excluded. 

The science of universa! analogy dis- 
covered by Fourier is a diffraction of this 


harmony. 
It is hy forming true social and industrial 


comhinations, that man is to give to nature 
the signal for her harmonic creations, in 
which this planet, transformed and puri- 
fied by an integral culture, will become 
capable of higher commanion than ever 
hitherto, The maxim of integral devel- 
opment ‘t we must be our own before we 
can be another's’? may be applicahle to 
planets as well as to men and women. 
There is scarcely anything possible to 
man amid the waste and collision of indi- 
vidual operations ; there will be scarce 
anything impossible to-the unitary combi- 
nations of a society, whose interests are 
Christianized. Amor vincit omnia. 
To be Continued, 


JIOMESTEAD EXEMPTIONS. 


Many of the opponents of the constitu- 
tion make this the ground of their appo- 
sition. They contend that it is franght 
with more mischief than was contained in 
Pandora's box. They say itis a“ new”? 
measure, and of course a dangerous one. 
They reason on the position taken by a 
learned English bisop of hygone timer, 
“that an old error is worth two new 
truths.™ But is this principle so very 
new as these sticklere for antiquity con- 
tend? As they have great veneration for 
‘authorities,’? let us give them some 
names in support of these measures, 
which have generally been supposed to 
carry some weight. 

Says Jefferson-——‘I set out on this 
ground, which I suppose to be self-evi- 
dent, that the earth belongs in usufruct 
to the living.” 

Blackstone affirms —‘‘ There is no 
foundation in nature, in natural law, why 
a set of words on parchment should con- 
vey the dominion of land.” This is good 
common sense, . 

Paley declares—‘* No one is able to 
produce g charter from Heaven, or has 
any better title to a particular possession 
than his neighbor.” 

The affirmation of Gray is equally in 
point: ** The earth is the habitation, the 
natural inheritance of all mankind, of 
ages present and to come; a habita- 
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tion belonging to no man in particular, 
but to every man; and one in which all 
have an equal right to dwell.” 

To the same effect are the words of 


| Mr. Jaques: * What are the rights which 


men are entitled by the laws of nature, 
or the gifts of the Creator? The declar- 
ation of independence has already named 


isome of them; that is, life, liberty, and 


the pursuit of happiness ; to which I will 
add, an equal right to the earth; and 
other elements, al] eqally indispensable to 
the existence of men.” 

Said Mr. Channing: “ The remedy I 
propose for the increasing pauperism of 
the United Siates — is the location of the 
poor on the lands of the far West, which 
would not only affurd permanent relief to 
our unhappy brethren, but would restore 
that self-respect and honorable principle 
inseparable to citizenship.” 

President Jackson proposed the same 
thing in his annual message, 1831. “To 
afford every American citizen of enter- 
prize, the opportunity of securing an in- 
dependant freehold, it seems to me best 
to abandon the idea of raising a future 
revenue out of the public land.” 

Said Black Hawk, when asked to sell 
out his country: ‘* My reason teaches me 
that land cannat be sold. The Great 
Spirit gave it to his children to live upon, 
and cultivate, ao far as is necessary for, 
their subsistence; and so long as they 
occupy and cultivate it, they have the 
right to the soil; but if they voluntarily 
leave it, then any other people havea right 
to settle upon it. Nothing can be sold but 
such things as can be carried away.” 

The Great Spirit gave the earth to 
man, to the race, not to the favored few ; 
and a portion of it is the birthright of 
every man. If so, then for the govern- 
ment, in its legislation, to deprive any 
part of their just inheritance, is down- 
right usurpation. 

Says Burlamaqui: ‘ They are all in- 
habitants of the same globe, placed in a 
kind of vicinity to each other; have all 
one common nature, the same faculiies, 
same inclinations, wants and desires. 
Man finds himself naturally attached to 
earth, from whose bosom he draws what- 
ever is necessary for the preservation and 
conveniences of life.” 

We repeat, that a man has a right to 
live, and to be npon the earth; he has 
a right to breathe the air, to a free use 
of light and water; he has equally a 
right to share the products of the earth; 
and hence he has a right to a portion of 
this earth on which to rear those pro- 
ducts. These are natural rights. But 
without entering into a discussion of 
these, let us mect the objections of the 
opponents of this measure. The first 
and foremost in the catalogue is, ‘tit will 
keep out capital ;’? but how, no man has 
told us and no man can tell, We sincerely 
believe the reverse of this will prove 
true; for whatever tends to secure to 
labor its full reward, must tend to the in- 
crease of capital among the masses. 
What is capital but an accnmulation of 
the products of labor? Capital is created 
by labor; and without labor, money itself 
is of nu account; it ig as valueless as 
pearls upon the desert, which can furnish 
the lost traveller neither bread nor water. 

But how is it to keep out capital? 
Why, it will destroy confiderce. But 
how? Is confidence between man and 
man founded in the right of the une to 
turn the other into the street, with a de- 
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pendent family? Is this the basis of; 
eonfidence and credit? We think not. 
The Indians of our forests are trusted by 
the trader on a different principle, and the 
Arab of the desert is trusted by the mer- 
chants of the caravans, and the instance 
of a failure of one to redeem his promise 
cannot be found. It is our opinion that 
the knowledge that our fundamental law 
secures a man in the possession of his. 
homestead, and that whatever may be the | 
viciesitudes of fortune, there is no law 
that can turn his family into the street and 
make him a vagabond, will be one of the; 
greatest inducement to emigrants. 

The principle of exemption has ob- 
tained in every State of the Union. The 
only question now is, are we going a step 
too far? The community requires of an 
individual that he shall be able to support 
and educate his family. If he cannot do 
jt under existing laws, he will violate 
those laws by covering up his property. 
Have not the community a right to say to 
the creditor, if you trust a man you do it 
on that portion of his property which is 
not necessary for the support of his fam- 
ilyt If you trust him beyond that, it is 
at your own risk; we will not allow you 
to reduce the family to beggary. Laws 
for the collection of debts without ex- 
emption, are nothing but licensing in- 
triguing individuals to reduce the bal- 
ance of community to starvation or sla- 
very. They are lawa to make men dis- 
honest. No system ever devised by man 
can be imagined more demoralizing in its 
influences than that which strips a man of 
his all, and turns him and his family out 
as vagabonds. Such laws men will re- 
sist, say what you will, and do what you 
will. e envy not the man who can en- 
force such laws, or see them enforced 
without emotion, though done according 
to law and in the most approved style of 
legal proceeding.— Milwaukie Courier. 


Mitrrary Scxoot. By invitation we 
attended in the Park on Saturday, an 
exhibition of the boys of the Episcopal 
Institute of Stapleton, Staten Island. 
They were some twenty-five in number, 
from ten to seventeen years old, dressed 
in military uniforms, and all, except a 
few who were too small, armed with car- 
bines and bayonets. Their evolutions 
were conducted by their military teacher, 
Capt. F. L. Hagadorn, though the prin- 
cipal of the school, Rev. T. ‘Towell, was 
also in attendance. They were reviewed 
by the Mayor, and went through their 
exercises to the apparent gratification of 
the spectators generally. 


For our own part, we confess that we 
could not view them with pleasure. War 
is too horrible, too revolting in itself, for 
one who knows the whole of it to feel any 
unmixed satisfaction even in the splendor 
of its peaceful displays. A holiday pa- 
rade becomes a sad spectacle, when we 
reflect that the soldiers whose music, 
dresses, banners and movements are so 
orderly and beautiful, carry deadly wea- 
pons in their hands, and that the 
whole end of their organization is the 
destruction of men. At the sight, the 
thought of gory fields, mangled bodies, 
men striving in murderous combat, and 
all the devastation and horror that follow 
in the course of war must rise in the 
mind. But when we see children armed 
and trained in imitation of this terrible 
evidence of human depravity, the exhibi- 
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tion is even more painful. Why should 
the young mind be made familiar with 
this worst of all scourges that afflict the 
earth, and habituated to the thought of 
armies and battlest To our judgment, 
the pursuit of a soldier would he the last 
that a judicious parent could wish his 
child to be taught, or that a Christian 
minister could appropriately teach. We 
know that national wickedness and sel- 
fishness sometimes compel men to the 
field of carnage and that it is thought 
necessary in the present state of the 
world for some to learn the trade of arma, 
but for the associations of children to 
have any connection with that awful busi- 
ness seems to as worse than desecration. 

All that is attractive about war may 
and should be retained for good purposes. 
Especially the charms of music, of dress 
and of measured movements, should be 
introduced in the education of youth. 
We have no doubt that these things may 
be adopted in schools with an effect on 
the health and progress of their pupils of 
which few persons have any conception. 
But they should bo connected, not with 
the inhnman glories of war, but with the 
peaceful triumphs of such useful indus- 
try as is adapted to the strength of chil- 
dren. When that is done, it will be 
possible to behold them with unmingled 
delight. — Tridune. 


PITTSBURGH. 
BY E. M. SIDNEY. 


As some vast heart that high in health 
Beats in its mighty breast, 
So, to and fro, thy living wealth 
Throbs through the boundless West, 
Thy keels the broad Ohio plow, 
Or seek the Atlantic main; 
Thy fabrics find the Arctic snow, 
Or reach Zahera’s plain. 


Toil on, huge Cyclop as thou art, 
Though grimed with dust and smoke, 

And breathing with convulsive start — 
There’s music in each stroke! 

What if the stranger smirch and soil 
Upon thy forehead sees ? 

Better the wealth of honest toil 
Than of ignoble ease! 


And yet thon ’rt beautiful —a queen 
Throned on her royal seat! 

All glorious in emerald sheen, 
Where thy fair waters meet. 

And when the night comes softly down, 
And the moon lights the stream, 

In the mild ray appears the town, 
The city of a dream! 


(From the New York Herald.} 


LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
Paris, February 27, 1847. 
THE BOURSE OF PARIS — 8TOCK-JOBBING — 


ROTHSCHILDS — CAPITALISTS — FASHION 
— ROYALTY. 


Yesterday I sallied ont, about two 
o’clock, in a fine bracing air, from the 
rue de Rivoh, and wended my way along 
a succession of short, crooked, narrow 
streets, leading directly north towards the 
Boulevards. Í entered that gay prome- 
nade, which looks for all the world like 
Broadway, nearly opposite rue Lafitte, 
where the Rothschilds have their eplendid 
hotel and banking-house. It is rather a 
dark, narrow street, slightly descending 


to the north from the Boulevards, and 
then rising towards the Place St. Georges. 
Along side of rue Lafitte is the celebrated 
street called the Chaussee d'Antin. Both 
streets and the immediate neighborhood 
form the banking district of Paris — those 
new lords, leaders, and sovereigns in 
modern society, which the beggary and 
borrowing propensity of European gov- 
ernments have created per fas qué nefas. 
Rothschild’s house, or hotel, is a most 
splendid palace, the furniture alone cost- 
ing nearly half a million of dollars. 
Their banking-honse is contiguous, and 
consists of a number of offices, or bureaux, 
English, French, German, &c. The 
chief of the house is Baron de Rothschild, 
who holds his title from some stray Ger 
man potentate. There are several other 
Barons and Baronesses, old and young, 
male and female, who not only hold a 
distinguished position in the fashionable 
world of Paris, but are the elders, priests, 
kings, and lords of the ‘remnant of Is- 
rael ” throughout Europe. The Baroness 
de Rothschild gives the most splendid 
parties and routes in Paris; and has a 
private box at both the Italian and French 
opera, next door to the King’s box, and 
within smelling distance of royalty. — 
They are my bankers in Paris, and I, 
therefore, contribute my per centage to 
keep up the state and grandeur of the 
modern kingdom of Israel. Accordiogly, 
I mounted the white stone steps, wound 
my way round the offices, got into the 
English bureau, and procured a fresh 
supply of a few thousand franes, from 
the polite, benevolent Englishman, with 
the short face and agreeable aspect, who 
presides in that departinent, and who al- 
ways puts me in mind of Addison’s de- 
scription of himself in the Spectator. I 
also purchased a couple of tickets fora 
lottery given for the benefit of the poor 
children of Israel in Paris, who are yet 
waiting patiently the coming of the Mes- 
siah. 


The air and incidents, in the palace of 
the great banker and chief of modern 
lsrael, filled my imagination with stocks, 
premiums, differences, consols, rentes, 
exchanges, gold, silver, brokers, bankere, 
cheats, shaves, swindlers, rogues, tailors, 
and all sorts of things which congregate 
in the exchange or Bourse, anciently 
called by the four holy evangelists, the 
‘temple of Mammon.” I aecordingly, 
under the influence of the ether or nitrous 
oxide gas of money-making, directed my 
way to the Bourse, or 'Change of Paris, 
where the stock-jobbers congregate in 
thousands every day. Ip: along the 
Boulevards as far as rue Vivienne, 
then to the Place de la Bourse, where 
stands one of the most beautiful temples 
ever erected to Mammon, or to any other 
ancient or modern god. l mounted the 
steps, I entered the vestibule, I penetrated 
the interior. Here I found nearly, if not 
over five thousand men, all crowding 
round a circular enclosure in the centre 
of the great hall. This enclosure con- 
tains about fifty or sixty brokers, or agents 
de change, who are all hallooing and tran- 
sacting business at the top of their voices, 
in a style somewhat similar to that in the 
Exchange of New York, but witb a far 
more energetic and vociferous energy of 
manner. Besides the crowd of thousands 
of stock-jobbers in tbe great ball below, 
the galleries above contained many hun- 
dred spectators who did not mingle in the 
fray of speculating, jobbing, getting rich, 
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or losing every thing, but merely looked 
on the fun below. lt looked like a mag- 
nificent gambling house, where every 
face seemed to be concentrated on one 
purpose, and utterly reckless of every 
other thing. Under the Corinthian col- 
umns to the left, stood the great bankers, 
financiers, capitalists, and gamblers of the 
age. Every second man in the crowd 
seemed to have a small memorandum 
book in his hand, in which he noted 
down the ideas as they occurred, or the 
contracts he had made. The fifty bro- 
kers, enclosed in their circle in the centre, 
and guarded by the police, were talking, 
shouting, gesticulating, at the top of their 
voice aud height. It was one single, un- 
adulterated, eternal buzz, almost rising to 
uproar, and very much resembling the 
woise made in the tuwer of Babel, when 
the great confusion of tongues took place, 
and the stock-jubbers were first scattered 
over the earth. 1 could only distinguish, 
je prends — je donne— je prends — je 
donne —je prends —je donne, to the end 
of the chapter. 

Such is a brief but faint picture of the 
Bourse, or ’Change of Paris, which may 
be considered the centre of the moneyed 
operations of Europe. It is a vast insti- 
tution, born and brought up in the midst 
of modern civilization, and now regulat- 
ing and controlling governments, dynas- 
ties, kings, princes, parties, factions, 
fashion, society, religion, manners, and 
follies uf all kinds, and sizes. The 
Bourse of Paris consists of fifty or sixty 
‘brokers, or agenis de change, each of 
‘whom give from five to eight hundred 
thousand francs for the privilege of enter- 
ing. In connection with the Rothschilds, 
and a few other large capitalists, they are 
the richest persons in Paris, or on the 
‘continent. In fact, they are the modern 
and civilized nobility of Europe. There 
area few —a very few, of the old no- 
blesse of old France, who have considera- 
ble estates, but the day and generation of 
these antique Christian barons, are passing 
away as fast as the waters of the turbid 
Seine under my window, are now rush- 
ing on to the sca. The finest dinners, 
the greatest roudes, the most splendid 
‘balls, the most recherche soirees, are now 
allowed to be given by the financial or 
moneyed class of society — the financial 
barons. Not even the entertainments of 
the foreign ambassadors, or those of the 
Due de Nemours, the future regent of 
France, are considered more choice, more 
splendid, more fashionable, than those of 
the great financiers — particularly the 
Rothschilds, and some others. Yet the 
financial lords and barons have two sets 
of society—those of their customers 
, who hank with them, compose the cheap 
circle; those of the diplomatists, princes 
and great equals, form the higher-priced 
or select circle of acquaintance. The 
first are called the one-eight-per-cent 
balls, or the half-per-cent soztrees, or the 
three-eights-per-cents dinners, according 
‘to the rate charged the guests in the finał 
liquidation of their cash accounts. The 

- American banker's parties are called the 

half-per-cent balls, and are considered a 
cheap and efficient instrument of trade, 
as well as of hospitality and of fashion. 


The present condition of the Bourse is 
not so excited as it was a year ago. The 
amount of transactions in fancy stocks, 
or railway shares, was then probably 
double or quadruple what it is at this 
moment. tebably, then, abeut ten 
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thousand eager speculators were daily 
trying to shave each other, and to get 
rich suddenly by the exercise of their 
wits. Now, anly five thousand can be 
seen daily. The present tide of stock- 
jobbing was first introduced into the Paris 
Bourse by speculators from England, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. 
good soldiers, good dancing-masters, good 
surgeons, good orators, guod saints, good 
philosophers, good tailors, but they are 
ut indifferent stock-jobbers, middling 
merchants, and only tolerable financiers. 
Nearly all the best bankers of Paris are 
foreigners — Germans principally, with 
the Rothschilds at their head, and a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of all creeds at 
their tail. The English and Germans 
introduced the first excitement in railway 
stock-jobbing, on the Paris Bourse, and 
many were the poor Frenchinen, from 
the peer to the penny-a-lincr, wha were 
caught in the mania, and entirely stript 
of every thing in the world, except their 
sins, their sentiments, and their last pair 
of breeches. Jt is supposed, and has 
been stated in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that the English and German speculators 
took away last year, the sum of $80,- 
000,000 or 400,000,000 francs, in the 
differences in railway and other shares. 
One English stock-jnbber was mentioned 
to me, who came over from London, last 
summer, with £50, and in six weeks 
bagged $500,000. 

Another great sonrce of speculation in 
Paris, has been the sudden rise of real 
estate in certain quarters since the revolu- 
tion of °30. Many have got rich in New 
York, by a similar plan. It is stated that 
the Rothschilds, made alone, by this spec- 
ulation, about three millions of francs in 
a few weeks. An American broker, for- 
merly known in Wall. street, ten or fif- 
teen years ago, but who has been living 
here since, has made a considerable for- 
tune by speculations in real estate here, 
and now occupies the position in fashion- 
able society here, by his soirees, which 
Col. Thorne formerly did in the Faubourg 
St. Germaine. In fact, the system of 
getting into the highest fashionable soci- 
ety here, is very simple and very scien- 
tific. It is just as easy as getting a 
mutton-chop cooked for a franc, and two 
sous to the garcon — cash down always. 
Take a splendid hotel, fill it with fine 
furniture, attentive servants, and capital 
cooks. Give a carle blanche to any of the 
stray counteeses, duchesses, or princess- 
es, either of the old or new regune, who 
are floating about in all directions here, 
ang you can at once create a fashionable 
circle of the first quality and highest 
pretensions. You have nothing to do but 
to pay up and be laughed at — to settle 
the bills every week, and be ridiculed by 
those who visit you. 

The rich men, here, are very numer- 
ous, but J have seen no catalogue of 
them, as we have in New York. The 
firm of Rothschild is estimated at $16,- 
000,000, or eighty millions of francs, but 
there are some even richer. This is the 
estimation on ’Change, but how accurate 
it is, no one can tell on this side of the 
grave. Such shrewd philosophers be- 
lieve, that all the leading financiers of 
Europe, are living on credit, as much as 
the various governments, kings and prin- 
ccs are — they say that their real proper- 
ty consists only of houses and furniture — 
that all the rest is credit, without capital 
or real money. The aggregate public 
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debt of Europe, is about five thousand 
millions of dollars, the annual interest on 
which is about two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. This latter sum is 
taken yearly from the industry of the 
working classes, in the shape of taxes, 
and paid away to the fund holdera, who 
are nearly all an idle, refined, luxurious 
race. In addition to this vast drain on 
industry, there is the vast class of gov- 
ernment officers, from sovereign down to 
soldier, who also live in idleness, and 
consume nearly as much, without contrib- 
uting anything to actual production. 
Here is an annual drain npon Europe of 
$ 500,000,000 or more, which has been 
created under the genius of finance, aid- 
ing and assisting the existing govern- 
ments in their wars, pageants, and other 
movements of the system of society. In 
the meantime, during the last thirty 
years, the different populations have beer 
increasing, till in certain portions of the 
continent, such as Belgium, France, and 
Treland, the means of subsistence is una- 
ble to support the people of particular 
districts. his new crisis of human go 
ciety has been hurried on by the failure 
of the potato. The prospect ahead is 
worse than the realities of the past. 
Europe, hereafter, will annually require 
an increasing quantity of food from sume 
other country, to supply the growing de- 
ficiency. This can only be gut from 
America — from the United: States — 
from the great Northwest of the Union. 
Go to work, therefore, plant corn, and 
sow wheat, for the period has come when 
the accumulated wealth of a thousand 
ears — the gold, silver and jewels of 
urope must cross the Atlantic and take 
up their residence in the great West, 
During the last three thousand years, the 
precious metals and stones of the world 
have travelled frum the East to the 
West — from Hindostan to western Ew 
rope. This law of movement is pru- 
duced by the laws that regulate the 
elements of population, industry, civiliza- 
tion and luxury. The great movement 
has begun io cross the Atlantic, and 
nothing can stop it, till all the wealth 
of Europe that is portable will find » 
home in the great Republic of North 
America. ‘Their gold, their silver, their 
jewels, their precious stones, their works 
of art, will ali emigrate te America, and 
nothing will be left but their empty vaults, 
their old churches, their grey palaces, 
and their immense and hungry popula- 
tion, 


THE SEARCH. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I went to seek for Christ, 
And Nature seemed so fair 
That first the woods and fields my youth enticed, 
And f was sure to find Him there.: 
The temple I forsook, 
And to the solitude 
Allegiance paid; bat Winter came and shook 
The crown and purple from my wood : 
His snows, like desert sands, with scornful drift, 
Besieged the columned-aisle and palace-gate ; 
My Thebes, cut deep with many a solemn rift, 
But epitaphed her own sepulchred state : 
Then I remembered whom 1 went to seek, 
Aud blessed blunt Winter for his counsel bleak. 


Back to the world I tarned, 
For Christ, 1 said, œ King; 
So the cramped alley and the hut I spurned 
As far beneath his sojourning : 
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Mid power and wealth 1 sought, 
But found no trace of Him; 

And all the costly offerings 1 had brought 

With sudden dust and mould grew dim: 

I found His tomb, indeed, where, by their laws, 

All must on stated days themselves imprison, 

Mocking with bread a dead Creed’s grinning 

jaws, 

Witless how long the life had thence arisen ; 

One sacrifice to thia they set apart, 

Prizing it more than Christ’s own living heart. 


So from my feet the dust 
Of the proud World I shook ; 
Then came dear Love and shared with me his 
crust, 
And half my sorrow’s burden took. 
After the world’s soft bed, 
Its rich and dainty fare, 
Like down seemed Love’s coarse pillow to my 
head. 

His cheap food seemed as manna rare 5 
Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet, 
Turned to the heedless city whence I came, 
Hardly 1 saw, and springs of worship swect 
Gushed from my cleft heart smitten by the same: 
Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 
But straight I knew those foot-prints were the 

Lord’s. 


I followed where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 
With nought to fence the weather from his head, 
Tho King | sought for meekly stood ; 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee, 
And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free ; 
New miracles I saw His presence do, 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 
The gathered chips into a woo.lpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store : 
I knelt and wept; my Christ no more I seek, 
His. throne is with the outcast and the weak. 
National Anti-Slavery Standard. 


Mrs. BUTLER'S RETURN TO THE STAGE. 
Tu Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper the fol- 
lowing account is given of Mra. Butler’s 
first night at Manchester, on her return 
to the stage: 


‘¢There never has been known such 
excitement about play-going before in 
Manchester. All the places in the thea- 
tre were secured days befure-hand, and | 
the box-office was in a state of siege and 
not to be neared with impunity. Of 
course the house was full to the ceiling, 
and the whole thing came off with the 
greatest enthusiasm ; and it tukes a great 
deal to warm up a Manchester audience : 
in general they are too lazy, or too im- 
passable, to applaud much; but to-night 
they were under real feeling, and Mrs. 
Butler must have been gratified by the way 
they received her when she first came on. 
It was the expression of genuine sympa- 
thy and kind feeling for the woman, and 
had nothing to do with the eutertaiument 
they luvked fur from the artiste and the | 
actress; it was a spontaneous testimony | 
to herself alone, and could only havo 
come from a very unsophisticated audi- 
ence. She had chosen ‘Julia,’ in the 
t Hunchback,’ for her re-appearance. In 
all the passionate parts she was very 
strong, aud the tones of her voice went| 
to one’s heart. I never saw her before, | 
but I can faney that, in all essential re-| 
spects she must have gained considerably 
since her retirement. There was a finish 
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“I dare say in point of personal at- 
traction she may have fallen off; she is 
very thin, and looks as if in had heath, 
but the want of physical beauty did not 
strike one; whatever she has lost in that 
way is quite made up by the element of 
passionate knowledge which pervaded 
every movement, Suffering dims a wo- 
man’s beauty; but no woman's genius 
can he matured or fully developed until 
she has had her whole soul molten with- 
in her, and her very life well nigh 
wrenched out of her by suffering. It 
made me shiver to think on all the life 
that must have been melted down and 
gone to make her acting to-night. Ier 
appeal to Master Walter to stup the mar- 
riage was almost fearful; it was like a 
flash of lightning, showing the depths of 
passionate helplessness and recklessness ; 
desperate possibilities in a woman's ua- 
ture, that no written words can convey, 
and certainly no Sheridan Knowles ever 
uttered, for he is a deal too decent and 
respectable in all he writes, even to indi- 
cate beyond the mark. If people will 
always keep an eye on their own respec- 
tability, verily they have a reward of 
some sort; but human nature is uot re- 
spectahle, and will not reveal its power to 
conventionality. ‘Che whole play turns 
on such a straining of conscience that all 
the distress and passion seem like trying 
to make fireworks without gunpowder, 
much safer, but dreadfully unstimnlating. 

“ There was a very clever man to sup- 
port her as Master Walter, but she could 
not well have been more unlucky in her 
lover, Sir Thomas Clifford. He was a 
desperately good looking man, and be- 
tween his gentility and good looks, he 
seemed terribly hampered how to take 
care of them both; he was afraid of dis- 
turbing the stagnant symmetry of his face 
by the least ripple of fecling. The peo- 
ple nearly brought the house down with 
applause. As Mrs. Butler proceeded, 
though she did not show it in her acting 
the least in the world, she was so ex- 
hausted in the end that she could hardly 
stand when called before the curtain. 
I was close to the stage, and could 
see it.” 


‘MUSICAL REVIEW. 


pan 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


The company brought out from Italy 
by Signor Sanquirico, in the beginning of 
the winter, have been performing steadily 
in Palmo’s opera house, and after tho 
accomplishment of one long ‘‘ season ” 
with very marked success, have just en- 
tered upon another which will last for 
eighteen nights. They appearto have con- 
fined themselves within the rather monoto- 
nous range of the modern Italian opera, 
with the single exception of one perform- 
ance of Rossini’s Barber, giving nothing 


but Donizetti, Verdi, Coppola, and so; 


forth. We had an opportunity a few 
weeks since to hear them in Lucia di 


Lammermoor, and in the last part only of | 
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Verdi's I Lombardi, which was only an 
aggravation, to be aure. 

From the latter opera, of course, we 
only got a general impression of the 
style of Verdi. It is altogether a new 
style for Italian music :— we were about 
to aay a new development of Italian mu- 
sic; but that it hardly is, for what is pe- 
culiar to it, is rather the result of elaborate 
study and calcolation ; a judicious impor- 
tation ab extra, rather than the develop- 
ment of a native germ in its own way. It 
is distinguished hy full and bold harmo- 
ny, by new and startling modulations, hy 
very elaborate orchestral accompani- 
ments, full of obligato parts for separate 
instruments, and passages in which they 
chase each other in a very interest- 
ing manner and withdraw attention 
from the voices which they should ac- 
company. The vocal parts seemed fall 
of strength and emphasis, but heavy, un- 
inspired and wanting the sweet, tender 
melody, which compensates in some de- 
gree for every other want in Donizetti. 
As we admired the rich accompaniments, 
we were continually wondering what they 
had to do especially with the song, on- 
less it were to substitute instrumental ef- 
fect for the want of vocal. It seemed to 
us that Verdi, feeling the weakness and 
mere sentimentality of Donizetti, Merca- 
dante and the rest, who have set the 
style of modern Italian opera, had been 
actuated by a laudable ambition to infuse 
into his country’s music, something of 
the strength and depth of the German. 
This he has done rather from calculation 
than from native inspiration, (at least, so 
we judge from the little we have heard of 
him,) and has thus produced a result not 
unlike that of the French Meyerbeer, 
who can produce any quantity of cffect, 
but cannot inspire. We happened to go 
in perhaps at au nnfortunate time ; it was 
just at the death of the young prince of 
Antioch in the arms of his beloved, the 
daughter of the Lombard chief of the 
crusaders. He becomes a Christian in 
his dying hour; and the scene is fol- 
lowed by a vision which appears to tbe 
Christian maiden, of the angels singiug in 
Heaven, and her lover in the midst of 
them, represented bodily up there in the 
clouds as a knight in full armor! The 
music of this celestial chorus is anything 
but celestial. It is tame and heavy, as 
any congregational New England Psalm. 
But the chorns of Crusaders, Pilgrims, 
and so forth, following, is full of strength. 
We should not venture to express these 
hasty impressions about Verdi, formed 
from such a fragmentary hearing of one 
only of his operas, together with a few 
songs from others, were it not that we 
find these impressions confirmed by ex- 
cellent judges who have become more 
thoroughly acquainted with him. The 
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musical world of course is divided on the 
question of the merits of this young com- 
poser, who is said to be the founder of a 
new school of dramatic music in Italy. 
We still cleave to Rossini, so far as Ital- 
ian opera goes; while we would not give 
one good German * Don Juan,’’ or 
“ Der Freyschuiz,’’ or *‘ Fidelio,” for 
the whole of them. 

Lucia we were so fortunate as to hear 
entire; and it was a satisfaction. ‘There 
is more etrength in its music than is 
usual with Donizetti. The Quintette 
near the middle, introduced by the Ductt 
of Tenor and Bass, admirably sung by 
Benedetti and Beneventano; and the Tenor 
Aria at the close, ‘* O bel’ alma tnamo- 
rala,” are noble themes and full of depth 
and passion; well worthy of the expan- 
sion which they have received in Liszt’s 
stupendous Fantasia fur the piano, which 
has spoken to many in this country in its 
true power from the hands of Leopold De 
Meyer. The ‘“ Ravenswood”? of this 
Opera is said to bo the great part of 
Signor Benedetti. And we must join 
with all the world in praise of this ac- 
complished Tenor. He is an artist, both 
as a singer and as an actor, entirely in- 
capable of any meretricious and cheap 
effects, wanting neither feeling, good 
taste, nor fine culture and consummate 
style in addition to the wonderful beauty, 
strength and compass of his voice. He 
is-a genuine Tenor; his voice is warm 
and rich and clear, and ascends with per- 
‘fect ease to C in Alt, and even dwells 
there, swelling and diminishing the notes 
‘in that high region, so that they have as 
much character as any notes in the most 
ordinary range. His recitative is wonder- 
fully fine: the manner in which he 
leaves each note, especially in rapid artic- 
ulation, gave us a new idea of what 
beautiful utterance is. Signor Beneven- 
tano has a magnificent Bass voice, which 
he sports with like a child, revelling in 
great powers of. execution, without per- 
fect finish or deep feeling. The Prima 
Donna, Signora Barili, possesses a very 
refined, clear, beautiful voice, especially 
in the highest notes, which she manages 
with cousnmmate skill; and altogether as 
a singer shows a true style as the result 
of thorough and jadicious study ; but she 
is doomed forever, one would think, to 
‘the limited effects of a passionless and 

“mechanical impersonation of characters. 
Pico, the contralto of the troupe, had no 
part in this opera, which we really re- 
gretted, as she has soul enough to 
cover many a deficiency in mere execu- 
tion. 

, The orchestra, though numbering in its 
ranks many of the first musicians, as 
Rapetti, Boucher, &c., was liable to the 
common charge of being too obtrusive 
and of drowning many of the vocal ef- 
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fects, withont enhancing the beauty of its 
own effect. 

In an elaborate article in the Demo- 
cratic Review, entitled + Music in New 
York,” we have seen full justice, as we 
fancied, done to all the co-operators, vocal 
and instrumental, in this opera, and need} 
not therefore undertake a minute criticism 
of our own. We trust the success of 
this company, by no means remarkable in 
any of its elements, if we except the 
Tenor, will lead to the permanent domes- 
tication of the opera in New York, and 
in due time in all our cities. 


MORE CHAMBER CONCERTS IN BOSTON. 


The friends of Mr. Wituram Keyzenr, 
the leader of the Boston Academy’s or- 
chestra, have lately arranged a couple of 
concerts of Chamber Music for his bene- 
fit. They took place at the rooms of 
Mr. Chickering. We were prescnt only 
at the first, which was attended by an 
audience which must have been gratify- 
ing both in point of character and num- 
ber, and which, we trust, was significant 
of solid benefit to the deserving artist. 
The music was exclusively for stringed 
instruments, Quintetits and Quartetts, 
with the addition of a violin Solo. This 
seemed to us at first an unfortunate ar- 
rangement; we could not but lament the 
want of a Trio with piano, (one of the 
grand pianos of Chickering,) or the intro- 
duction (whieh would have been practi- 
cable enough) of one of Beethoven's 
Sonatas for the piano ; or say, of one of 
Beethoven's Sonatas for piano and violin, 
instead of that ‘* Carnival’? Solo which 
Mr. Keyzer was so obliging as to play 
when a portion of the audience called for 
it. This would have enriched the pro- 
gramme; but as the thing went on, we 
confess we were fully reconciled to the 
arrangement as it was. The concert was 
unique, and in all points strictly classic, 
only excepting that ‘* Carnival,” which 
came in, to be sure, after the concert; 
properly was over. 

The selection was admirable. First a 
Quintette from Beethoven, a reproduction 
in that form by himself of portions of his; 
famous Septuor. The violoncello part; 
was strengthened by the addition of a | 
double-bass, and, all the other instru- 
ments being effective, the whole made 
out a rich and powerful combination; and ! 
the impression of the music was indeed ' 
sublime. Mr. Keyzer’s violin, upon the 
leading part, was all that could be de- 
sired ; it diecoursed with feeling, energy, 
and good taste ; and constantly suggested 
the right degree of light and shade, 
crescendo and diminuendo, and so forth, at 
least, to one who is not disposed to be, 
over critical. The first reflection of all) 
present, after the musical transport itself 


was over, was: What an oversight on 
the part of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation, whose Chamber Concerts were 
held in the same room, that they engaged 
the screeching, obtrusive, egotistical, 
morbid, feverish and Tarantula-like violin 
of Blessner, to conduct this same other- 
wise admirable Quartette, when one so 
much more satisfactory might have been 
had! In Quartette playing, Mr. Keyzer 
seems to fill his truest sphere, rather than 
in controlling the impetuous forces of an 
orchestra (and we make this remark with 
hesitation, considering the success of the 
last Symphonies this winter at the Acad- 
emy) or in the fantastic fire-works of a 
modern Solo. His school is classic: he 
is an accomplished musician, at home ir 
the works of the great masters, and can 
well afford net to be a virtuoso, which is 
not necessarily a higher character. 

The next picce was one of the most 
characteristic Quattettes of Haydn, full 
of his brightest and his deepest moods ; 
played with spirit, with precision and 
with unity. Then came a most celestial 
Andante from a Quartette of Mozart's ; 
which the audicnce could not let pass 
with a single hearing. Bathing your 
senses in its mast fluid, warm and love- 
inspiring melodies, you became all sow, 
and ihe world one perfect element of 
love. It was like a disembodied, pure 
existence, like being caught up inte a 
celestial state; and yet not disembodied, 
except of the unnatural olug of this 
false mortal body; it was rather like 
inhabiting a perfect body, true and pliant 
to the least motion of the spirit, in a 
world entirely harinunious. As its last 
faint chords floated away, and as it were 
aloft, our spirits with them, we would 
gladly have closed our eyes and known 
no more of conscious life that night 
But other good things were in store. 

The sccond part of the concert consist- 
ed, first, of a Quartette of Beethoven, — 
that admirable one in A major, op. 18, 
containing the Andante Cantabile, with 
five variations ; a perfect master-piece ia 
respect to the intellectual treatment of a 
simple theme, developing as it were an 
inexhaustible meaning out of a very sim- 
plo accidental suggestion. This was fal- 
lowed by a violin solo by Mr Keyzer: 


į the variations on * Le Desir, by Pech- 
i ateck, with Quartette accompaniment. 


it 
was well performed, hut would have been 
more beautiful before that exquisite An- 


_ dante of Mazart, which seemed the astu- 


ral close of an inspired evening- 
We trust these elements of a true aad 


i effective Quartette, once breught to- 
i gether, will warm each other into an en- 


thusiasin, which will be permanent; and 
which will create warmth in an audience 
which can reciprocate it and snstain it. 
We hope that Mr. Keyzer and his Quar- 
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tette associates are as well pleased with 
one another, as their audience were with 
all of them, and that they will kecp open 
a refreshing fountain of such music here- 
afier, for the benefit of all who love to 
bathe therein enough to do their part for 
its support. 

It will be seen that we did not go to 
this concert with a criticising spirit, but 
glad enough of such an opportunity to 
bathe our wearied soul and senses in the 
renovating music of the great masters, 
and to share the sympathies of a genial 
and ‘delighted audience. If there were 
faults in the performance, there w3s 
enough of the true spirit of music to 
throw them into the shade, and to trans- 
port us as we wished to be in spite of 
them. Oh! when shall life answer to 
this prophecy of harmony in music! 


„Le Pas des Fleurs. Danced by the cele- 
brated Danscuses Viernvises. Music by 
Marerzex. Boston: Published by 
W. H. Oakes and for sale by E. H. 
Wade, 197 Washington St., and at all 
the music stores. 


Le Pas des Moissonneurs, fc. gc. By 
Marerzex. Same Publishers. 

Les Petits Danscuses Quadrilles. By 
Maretzex. Same Publishers. 

Le Pas Hongrois des Drapcaur. Music 


by A. Apam. Same Publishers. 


Whoever has enjoyed the exquisite 
spectacle of the little danseuses from 
Vienna, is more indebted than he was 
aware, perhaps, to the equally exquisite 
music, which seemed not merely to ac- 
company, but actually to mould the form 
of all their beautiful combinations. You 
have but to hear the music of the 
“ Flower Dance,” to see it all transacted 
in your mind again; each separate move- 
ment of the melody dictates and seems to 
anticipate the very figure and step by 
which it is followed. Such perfect unity 
and correspondence between two arts we 
have seldom if ever before witnessed. 
We know not who Maretzex is; but 
we think these little compositions place 
him at once at the head of all the makers 
of dance-mnsic. Strauss and Labitzky, 
even, are obliged to yield the palm. His 
music is the very genius of the dance, 
in its ‘purest and most ideal conception. 
It’s movement is as graceful and as facile 
as the waving of the blossom-laden 
boughs in a warm summer day; and it 
is as fragrant. So innocent and child- 
like too; and yet so dreamy and poetic. 
It accommodates itself to every idea as 
readily and as perfectly as the imitative 
propensity of children full of genius. 

We hope that all these pieces by 
Maretzek will be published. The music 
to the “ Hungarian Flag Dance,” bears 
another name, that of the dramatic com- 
poser, AnoLPH Anam. ltisofa bolder, 
batelier and at the same time quainter 
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character, as befits the subject; opening 
with a dignified Polonaise, followed by 
an energetic dance in two-four measure. 
It is extremely beautiful in its way, 
though in a different genius from the mu- 
sic of Maretzek. How much of the mu- 
sical suggestion as well as the choregraph- 
ic invention, in all these dances, has been 
due to the gifted Madame Weiss, we 
know not. But doubtless, her fine taste 
and fertile imagination have known well 
how to use the peculiar talent of each 
musical composer for her purpose. The 
music and the dance, in every instance, 
seem to have been born together; the 
music to be the soul and subtle essence, 
flowing out into the body of the dance. 

We have deemed the publication of 
these rare things of their kind, although 
so unpretending, to be worthy of mention 
among the notabilities of true musical art. 
We trust every one, who has any love for 
music, and who wishes to reproduce to 
himself from time to time that exquisite 
and soul-refreshing spectacle of the 
Flower-Dance and the Sheaf-Dance and 
the rest, will procure a copy of this mu- 
sic. The whole secret of every beautiful 
step, figure and combination seems to re- 
side in its strains, which are the perfec- 
tion at once of simplicity and of art. 
For a few shillings yon buy a cordial to 
bring youth back. The taking, fascinat- 
ing character of these little melodies, 
will doubtless give a first impulse to 
many young pianists, and win them to 
study, by pure attraction. : 


A New Set of Glenmary Waltzes. By 
Ricard S. Winuis. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson, 115 Washington St. 

These pretty things have been lying 
upon our piano for some weeks. Occa- 
sionally we have tried them over; always 
with a pleasant feeling of their graceful- 
ness, and yet always with a disappoint- 
ment when we find them only reproduc- 
tions in another form of such Glenmary 
waltzes as Mr. Willis used to write at 
least four years ago, before he went to 
Germany, in order to perfect a talent iu 
the true atmosphere of music, and nnder 
the present influence of the most gifted 
and most learned masters. We do not 
know that we are to take these for evi- 
dences of what the student has been do- 
ing there in all this time, amid such glo- 
rious opportunities. Perhaps they were 
merely written to order, and to sell; and 
perhaps faithful execution of the order 
required them to be as closely like the 
first Glenmary Waltzes as they could 
be without being the same. Perhaps the 
young composer has the faculty of di- 
vesting himself of every trace of German 
study and of German influence; of ab- 
solutely concealing and ignoring all the 
fruits of a well-used artistic apprentice- 
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ship, and of going straight back to the 
style he had four years ago at the first 
summons of the same audience. This 
may be possible; and yet we cannot 
easily conceive how any man can write a 
music so unlike his present self. 

These waltzes, it is true, are not with- 
out their own peculiar grace and ele- 
gance. They have the merit of simplici- 
ty and freedom, as if they flowed very 
naturally from the fingers’ ends :— light, 
cheerful, innocent, but not distinguished 
by any wealth of ideas or depth of feel- 
ing ;— not profoundly original or in- 
spired. Occasionally there is a happy 
thought introduced, and occasionally a 
passage of richer harmony, or a bolder 
modulation than any you might meet be- 
fore in the same author. There are six 
of the Waltzes, and, to fill out the sheet, 
a Quick-Step, which is entirely common- 
place and trivial. But, as we said be- 
fore, we shall not judge of Mr. Willis, 
either as to native talent or artistic pro- 
gress, by these little things. Indeed, 
they may have been written before he 
went to Germany. 


POETRY.. 
UHLAND. 


BY W. A. BUTLER. 
It is the Poet Uhland, from whose wreathings 
Of rarest harmony, I here heve drawn, 
To lower tones and less melodious breathings, 
Some simple strains of truth and passion born, 


His ia the poetry of sweet expression, 
Of clear, unfaltering tune, serene and strong ; 
Where gentlest thoughts and words in soft pro- 
cession, 
More to the even measures of his song. 


Delighting ever in his own calm fancies, 
He sees much beauty where most men see 
naught, 
Looking at Nature with familiar glances, 
And weaving garlands in the groves of thought, 


He sings of Youth, and Hope, and high Endeavor, 
He sings of Love, (oh crown of Poesie!) 

Of Fate, and Sorrow, and the Grave, for ever 
The end of strife, the goal of Destiny. 


He sings of Fatherland, the minstrel’s glory, 
High theme of memory and hope divine, 

Twining its fame with gems of antique story, 
In Suabian songs and legends of the Rhine ; 


In Ballads breathing many a dim tradition, 
Nouriehed in Jong belief or Minstrel rhymes, 
Fruit of the old Romance, whose gentle mission 

Passed from the earth before our wiser times. 


Well do they know his name amongst the moun- 
tains, 
And plains, and valleys of his native land; 
Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought, with rainbow fancies 
spanned, 
His simple lays oft sings the mother cheerful 
Beside the cradle in the dim twilight; 
Hie plaintive notes low breathes the maiden 
tearful 
With tender murmars in the ear of Night. 


—— 


The hill-side swain, the reaper in the meadows, 
Carol bis ditties through the toilsome day ; 

And the lone hunter in the Alpine shadows, 
Recalls his ballads by some ruin grey. 


Oh precious gift! oh wondrous inspiration ! 
Of all high deeds, of al! harmonious things, 

To be the Oracle, while a whole Nation 
Catches the echo from the sounding strings. 


Out of the depths of feeling and emotion 
Rises the orb of Song, serenely bright, 
As who beholds across the tracts of ocean, , 

The golden sunrise bursting into light. 


Wide is its magic World, — divided neither 
By continent, nor sea, nor narrow zont; 
Who would not wish sometimes to travel thither, 
ln fancied fortunes to forget his own ? 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 


FROM THE GREEK OF DIONYSIUS. 


Mute be the skies and still — 

Silent each haunted hill, 
And valley deep! 

Let earth and ocean’s breast 

And all the breezes rest — 
Let every echo sleep! — 


Unshorn, his ringlets bright, 
He comes, the lord of light, 
Lord of the lyre. 
Morn lifts her lids of snow, 
Tinged with a rosy glow, 
To greet thee, glorious sire. 


Climbing, with winged feet 
Of fiery coursers fleet, 
Heaven’s arch profound ; 
Far through the realms of air, 
From out thy sunny hair 
Thou pourest radiance round. 


Thine are the living streams 
Of bright immortal beams, 
The founta of day! 
Before thy path careera 
The chorus of the spheres 
With wild rejoicing lay. 


The aad and silver moon, 
Before thy gorgeous noon 

Slow gliding by, 
Joys in her placid soul 
To see around her roll 

Those armies of the sky. 

Literary World. 
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O¢ modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
eontempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
Justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHannixe. 


CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH- 
DAY IN BOSTON, 

The Festival of the Boston Union of 
Associationists, on the evening of the 7th, 
in honor of the birth of Cuartes Fov- 
RIER, will be remembered with delight by 
all who had the good fortune to be present. 
The numbers whom it drew together, 


select spirits from almost every class, ; 
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and the real sympathy with the occasion, 
as well as pleasure in each others’ com- 
pany which they all manifested, may 
well be counted among the most cheering 
symptoms of the times by the friends of 
Association. We suspect there has been 
no such significant expression of a grow- 
ing interest among the best elements of 
suciety in our cause, of an attraction 
among them towards the sphere of those 
whose life it is to advocate and serve 
this great idea, as was awakened by this 
simple and spontaneous, yet beantiful, re- 
fined, and really brilliant festivity. It 
was at firat intended to confine it to the 
immediate circle of the Associationists, 
comprising the members of the Boston 
Union, the friends at Brook Farm, with 
a few invited guests who were known to 
entertain a deep sympathy for our object. 
But the interest was found to he so gene- 
ral, and such was the demand for tickets 
to accommodate those who really seemed 
to have a moral claim to participation in 
this feast, that, instead of the forty or 
fifty originally contemplated, the party 
amounted to a hundred and fifty or more, 
half of whom, at least, were ladies ; and 
many applications had to be declined. 
Idle curiosity, or the mere desire to have 
a “ good time,” may have been the only 
motive with some; but there was every 
evidence of a sincere and respectful sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the occasion in 
almost if not quite all who were present. 
The place of meeting was the elegant 
and spacious suite of halls upon the second 
fluar of the building occupied by Messrs. 
Allen and Cumston, piano-forte-makers. 
The two outer halls served for drawing- 
rooms; and on entering the main hall 
you were surrounded by almost a miracle 
of beauty, considering the simple means 
and little time expended in its decoration. 
But the enthusiasm of a great idea, the 
religioue unity of a circle of brothers and 
sisters now for several years devoted to 
this cause, made willing hands, which 
were guided by refined tastes, and sup- 
ported and doubled in their strength by 
the spirit of co-operation, and every thing 
went on as if by magic in the arrange- 
ments. The work was all planned and 
done, the hall adorned, the tables spread 
and viands served, by those who gave and 
who enjoyed the feast. It was a festival 
of associative labor; and its chief success 
is due to those refined and noble-hearted 
women, who cherish the social and reli- 
gious life of our good canse in Boston. 
The company assembled at about seven 
o’clock in the evening. The first half 
hour was spent in social congratulations 
and in examining and admiring the beau- 
tiful and symbolical adornments of the 
room. At one end of the hall, tables 
were spread in a crescent form, loaded 
with fruits and flowers, some in vases as į 
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bonquets, and some in pots, — roses, 
orange-trees, and so forth, amid whose 
fragrant luxury rose the busts of Robert 
Burns and Socrates. At the opposite 
end of the hall stood one of Chickering’s 
magnificent grand pianos, kindly volun- 
teered by its fair owner, whose artistic 
performance of some of the most ex- 
pressive and most difficult compositions 
of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and 
Wolff, at intervals during the evening, 
sunk deeply into the souls of them that 
listened. The walls and pillars and 
chandeliers were festooned with ever- 
green; the spaces hung with banners on 
which were inscribed mottoes in honor 
of Associftive Industry and Universal 
Unity. On the side opposite the win- 
dows, stood the busts of Milton, Pythag- 
oras and Dante, and on the end wall over 
the piano, that ef Dr. Channing, whose 
birth-day also was the 7th of April. 
Over him was an image of the cruci- 
fixion, and as its counterpart, over the 
table loaded with material harmonies, a 
lyre with seven strings of seven colors, 
the emblem of full harmony and joy, as 
is the first the emblem of that sacrifice 
and self-denial by which alone the aspira- 
tion after perfect harmony can truly ex- 
press itself in the periods of social inco- 
herence. Opposite Pythagoras, was 
placed a full length portrait of Fourrer, 
in a sitting posture, ‘a most truly digni- 
fied person, of deeply reflective features.” 
We felt a glad surprise, a peculiar thrill 
as at discovering a sudden harmony, 
when we beheld Pythagoras and Fourier 
face to face. The earliest Greek phil- 
osophers have been much ridiculed for 
the simplicity of their notions, for the 
childlike manner in which they confound- 
ed spirit with matter in their studies, and 
sought the principle of life, some in air, 
others in water, others in fire, and so 
forth. But we have always felt that 
they obeyed the first and truest impnise 
of good common sense, and that they 
were nearer being on the true track 
which should lead to a solution of the 
world's enigmas, than any of the meta- 
physicians, empirical or transcendental, 
who have come after. They koew by 
instinct that the spiritual and material 
should be found to be essentially one. 
Pythagoras, especially, was the first who 
caught a flickering glimpse of the pro- 
found philosophy of numbers, now com- 
pleted in the ‘‘ measured series” of 
Fourier. Pythagoras conceived the 
thought that the seven planets formed a 
musical octave by their intervals from 
one another; and there might be found, 
we doubt not, by any one who would 
investigate the remains of the old Gre- 
cian, a remarkable sympathy of genins 
and of method between that earliest 
thinker and this latest, Fourier, Was 
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not the former a diffraction or foreshadow- 
ing of the other? But this is digression. 
We will complete our description of the 
scene by quoting from the Editor of the 
Chronotype, himself one of our honored 
guests: ‘* What with the flowers and 
fruits, and the never-to-be-forgotten mu- 
sic — what with the sublime men of the 
past whose outward manifestations were 
there, and the heroic and eloquent men 
and lovely women of the present, of all 
ranks of life, who were there, the whole 
scene was one of deep significance and 
joy. There was a delightful wholeness 
and completeness in it, speaking of it as 
a sample of life and happiness. The 
whole spoke, lectured, preached with a 
hundred-fold voice, so that individual elo- 
quence even might be excuscd for stam- 
mering in its presence.” 

The exercises of the evening com- 


menced with the singing, by the quartette | 


choir of the Religious Union of Associa- 
tionists, of the Gloria from Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, music which is filled with 
the very religion of joy. Then came 
dancing for a short hour, accompanied 
by graceful Quadrille music on the piano, 
a moving spectacle in either sense. At 
half past eight, coffee and other refresh- 
‘ments were distributed ; and the cheerful 
confusion of this operation was again 
quelled by music, a soothing chorus from 
the Semiramide of Rossini, followed by 
an exquisite piano-forte performance, 
when the President of the evening, 
‘William Henry Channing, invited the 
attention of the company to some appro- 
priate remarks. He spoke of the signi- 
ficance of the occasion, expressed the 
common sentiment of Associationists to- 
-wards Fourier, as one of the greatest 


men who ever lived ; and, pointing to the; 


busts and pictures round the room, said : 
“ therefore have we wished to place him 
among his peers.’ He then proceeded 
to justify the presence of each of the 
great historical persons, whose sculptured 
forms adorned the place, closing with 
‘Fourier who gave the solution cf the 
problem of their lives, alluded to the 
‘various emblems which invited the eye 
on every side, to the harmony of soul 
and sense expressed by all the arrange- 
ments, to the varied character of the 
entertainments as symbolic of the true 
life which should be to all in a true state 
of society, where every act and every 
relation will be beautiful and holy, and 
closed with inviting all who had any 
speech or santiment to offer, to do it 
freely. He was succeeded by Mr. Rip- 
ley, Mr. Allen, Mr. S. P. Andrews, and 
others. Various toasts and sentiments 
-were volunteered, among which absent 
friends were not forgotten. The Asso- 


ciative School in France; our friends in 
New York, convened there at the same | 


hour and for the same purpose; the 
friends in Philadelphia, met not for festive 
commemoration, but for the serious busi- 
ness of organizing a Union of Associa- ; 
tionists; the friends in Cincinnati and | 
other places were duly remembered. 
Mysic, consisting of choruses, the more 
jubilant portions of one of Haydn's mass- 
es, songs of the highest kind of senti- 
ment, like that song of songs, the Adelaide 
of Beethoven, and classic compositions 
for the piano were interspersed through- 
out the evening. But it was hardly a 
time for speech-making ; the evening was | 
too rich without it. People were too 
much absorbed by the social hilarity of 
the occasion, to give elose attention toi 
any train of thought, and they preferred 
to drink the spirit of the scene. Neither 
were we without our annoyances, A 
hall above us was occupied by some | 
boisterous assemblage of dancers, who 
kept up such thunder over head as almost 
drowned the voice of any speaker, and ' 
contrasted like the chavs of civilization 
with the social harmony and beauty that, 
prevailed below. They danced as if they | 
would come through the floor; and on a! 
speaker's pleasantly alluding to this new | 
form of competition, some one wittily 
suggested : “ they will soon all be with 
us.” It was an annoyance, and caused | 
some confusion, but it did not spoil our j 
evening ; we had only a smothered con- 
sciousness of it, as we have of a continu- 
ous tooth-ache at times when the mind is- 
| preoccupied with beautiful and intense 
| thoughts and hardly heeds the crying out ; 
of the flesh. | 

Fruits and ices were passed round be- 
tween ten and eleven and another short’ 
dance brought the festivities to a close. 
The social atmosphere, as pure and beau- 
tiful and fragrant as those flowers which 
bloomed about us, as harmonious and! 
peaceful as the strains of music waked ` 
from time to time, was the great: 
eharm, and of itself was occupation 
enough to every one. It was a truer 
tone of social life, perbaps, than ever: 
had been struck in any party in the city, 
or anywhere except in some of the small 
Associative families, which have suc- 
i ceeded in a social way if not in a peeun-! 
liary. Freedom, unaffected gaiety and. 
mutual guod will, refinement of feeling | 
and of manners, and indeed a chcerful 
‘and religious sentiment, reigned through- 
lout; and there were persons from all 
conditions in life brought together. ' 
Thero was something in every face! 
which seemed to say: * It is good to be! 
| here, to be with persons whose business 
‘and whose sbcial pleasures are inspired | 
by so sublime a hope as are the business 
and intercourse of these persons.” We 
felt more strongly than ever, that where! 
the Associative faith is deep and real and: 


ee ee —s———o r 
a matter of frequent communion with 
a few, it cannot fail to be attractive and 
to win the sympathics of the best minds 
and hearts around them. May such cen- 
tres as the Boston Union of Association- 
ists speedily be formed in every place; 
and may woman every where as there, ce- 
ment, and consecrate the Union by her 
gentle, purifying influence! — We part- 
ed, wending our ways toward our several 
homes, in one of the sweetest mildest 
nights of our uncertain spring, and be- 
neath a heaven streaming with auroral 
splendors, as if in recognition of our 


Jey. 


VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 


SOCIETY. 

This word, among other different ac- 
ceptations, sometimes signifies the collec- 
tion of individuals who live in Society ; 
sometiines, the condition of Society. 
This last acceptation is the most frequent 
in questions of social reform. The con- 
founding of these two senses often occa- 
sions a sophism. For instance, writers 
make use of the just and prevailing idea 
of the respect which the individual owes 
to Society, (that is, to the mass, the ag- 
gregatc of his fellows,) in order to hold 
up to public opprobrium those men, who 
are accused of attacking, of outraging, 
of wishing to overthrow Sooiety, (the 
word used in the mixed and vague sense,) 
whereas it is the ardent love of Society, 
(the collection of men,) which prompts 
these last-mentioned persons to present 
their criticisms and accusations against 
Society, (a given form,) which they wish 
to advance, by amelioration, to a more 
elevated and more happy state. Take 
another example. ‘The proposition is 
stated: ‘*Man is good, Socicty alone is 
bad.” The opponents at once raise the 
ery: “How can it be maintained that 
Man is good, and that Society, which is 
only a collection of men, is bad! If the 


. sum total is bad, the elements of which 


it is composed, must be bad also.” 
Whether the original proposition be true 
or false, it is evident that this mode of 
refuting it, is only a sophism growing out 
of the double meaning of the word Soci- 
ety. A well-constructed language would 
render such suphisms impossible. 
ASSOCIATION. 

The exact or scientific Idea of Associ- 
ation, involves the intimate union of three 
ideas, the idea of order, the idea of liberty, 
the idea of justice. The Associative Life 
presupposes that the persons associated 
combine their forces, their functions, and 
their labors, in a unitary system, (order,) 
—that this combination is voluntary, and 
not forced, (Jiberty,)— and finally, that 
the fruits of the common labor are divided 
among the associates, according to a 
known rule, adopted by themselves, as 
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being in accordance with the idea which 
they have of the rights of each in con- 
nection with all, (justice.) These three 
conditions belong together: it is evident, 
in fact, that if an individual deems him- 
self injured in his rights, he will incline 
to withdraw from the common labor, or 
his dissatisfaction will introduce the ele- 
ments of disorder. The free, voluntary 
¢o-operation in the common labor, accord- 
ingly, imperiously demands the condition 
of justice. 

Tt will be seen by this definition, that 
the Associative Life being a positive, and 
clearly determined state, it is not strictly 
accurate to use the term Associative, as 
is often done, as synonomous with the 
geveric term, Society; for the present 
order of society is very far from having 
realized the Association of its members. 
Still, we can say, that this state of soci- 
ety, presents, in comparison with any 
other given state of society, a realization 
more or less advanced, if we agrce to 
designate in this way an approximation 
more or less close, to the true order of 
Association. 

We are to understand by the Associa- 


tive School, the School which has for its į 


object the science of Association, and the 
general realization of the Associative or- 
der. j 
MORAL, IMMORAL, MORALITY, &c. 
There are few words of which the mean- 
ing is so vague, so capricious, sv mani- 


fold, as those belonging to this family, or, 


which have been so strangely abused. 
The root of these words is mos, morcs, 
— manners, — that is, the aggregate of 


admitted customs, and ideas, and of es- | 
tablished prejudices on the subject of, 


social relations. The word moral then, 
in its primitive sense, significs, that 
which is conformable to manners, and on 
the other hand, immoral signifies that 
which contradicts and wers against man- 
ners. 

Soon another sense is added to the 
first, the word moral is used to denote 


the sum total of the faculties, in virtue of; 


which, man enters into affective or intel- 
lectual relations with living beings, with 
the universe, and with God. In this new 
sense, the word moral is no longer in an- 
tithesis with tmmoral, but with material, 
physical: Thus we speak of the physical 
and moral nature of man, of his moral 
faculties, and so forth. 

Finally, the word moral is made to as- 


sume a third sense by the effect of that: 
sophism which is coeval with the crea-| 


tion, by virtue of which every age re- 
gards its own general 
ideas, its manners, as absolute truths, and 
its social condition, as the tnost elevated 
and advanced degree of human society. 
It is thas, that the word moral, which 
‘signifies, that which is conformable to man- 


prejudices, its, 


ners, (to reccived ideas, to sucial beliefs, 
to the prejudices of a given epoch,) has 
soon taken an absolute signification, and 
been made to characterize that which is 
conformable to good, 

This union of the absolute sense and 
the relative sense in the same word, was 
calculated to strengthen the sophism from 
which it proceeded. Thus, every new 
truth which in the order of philosophi- 
‘eal, moral, and social ideas, contradicts | 
received prejudices, customs, and ideas, i 
has at every epoch been taxed with r-i 
morality (in the absolute sense), as soon! 
it was presented to the world. lr is thus 
that the Christian doctrines were accused 
of immorality by the philosuphers and 
‘priests of Paganism, and that a multitude! 
of ideas, which science and philosophy 
have caused to be adopted, and which no 
one any longer disputes, were, at their! 
first appearance, the means of arousing 
fierce tempests against their authors or 
their promoters. : 

The word Morals, considered some- 
times as the Science, somctimes as the 
prescription of that which is Moral, must 
needs assume a vague and indefinite 
sense, like the adjective Moral. Thus, 
men often speak of mora/s, when they 
should say, my morals, ovr morals, such | 
a system of morals. ‘* Morals prescribe 
this; morals forbid that. Such a doc- 
trine is at war with morals.” Of what 
morals do they speak? There are thej 
morals of the ancients, the morals of the 
moderns, the morals of the East, the 
South, and the West,—and each of: 
these systeins of morals is so indefinite, | 
that it is itself divided into a thousand į 
forms, often contradictory, varying with 
times, places, philosophical schools, re-- 
Hgtous sects, and presenting a thousand, 
different lights and shades. 

Even in the bosom of the most inflexi- 
ble orthodoxy, of Catholic orthodoxy į 
itself, we may count every variety of 
morals. ‘The morals taught by St. Paul, | 
in their transcendental, mystic, and al- 
most exelusively idealist tendency, are 
very different from the broad, living, af- 
| fectionate, and strongly realist morals of 
‘Christ. We find in the bosom of ortho- | 
doxy, a Stoic school of morals, a Platon- 
ic, and an Epicurean; we find there the' 
morals of the ascctics, of the Stylites, of 
the Trappists, the morals of the absolute 
renunciation of the world, of the absolute 
condemnation of all pleasure, of all en- 
joyment; then the morals of moderation 
in the enjoyment of pleasures ; then the 
tender and ultra sympathetic morals of 
certain mystic schools. ‘Phe very world- 
ly morals of the Jesuits are combated by 
ithe strict and austere morals of Port- 
Royal and the Jansenists ; and between | 
i these extreme degrees, we find a thous- 
j and opinions, a thousand contradictions | 


concerning what is permitted and what is 
prohibited, that is to say, concerning 
the very foundation of morality, concern- 
ing what is good and what is evil. 

If we wish to give to the word Moral 
the sense of conformable to Good, and to 
regard morals as the science which has 
for its object the production of good, we 
must clearly comprehend that a system of 
Morals cannot be established, except 

1. When it shall have defined its obr 
ject, Goop, and given a certain criterion 
to distinguish what is good from what is 
eril or from what is indiferent, and to 
measure the degree of Good and Evil : 

2. When it shall have determined the 
most efficacious means for realizing Good, 
and diminishing Evil in human society, 
instead of confining itself to the impotent 
and deceptive verbal prescription of do- 
ing Good and avoiding Evil. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


We find in the Jast number of the 
Linerator a noble article upon Reform. 
There breathes throughout it a spirit of 
universality, a sacred respect for Man, 
(who has so long been crushed, and ren- 
dered subservient to prejudices, political, 


. theological, and so forth, and to arbi- 


trary institutions devised by limited hu- 
man reason,) and an earnest demand for 
absolute freedom of thought and speech, 
which will carry a thrill to every true 
heart. 

We make a few extracts to show the 
general character and tendency of the ar- 
ticle. 


tt Frer Speech ano Free Inquiry. 
Since the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, the Spirit of Reform has 
been developed ina shape, and to an ex- 
tent, unknown to all preceding ages — 
Reform, not pertaining tmercly to local 
abuses or wrongs, not marked by degrees 
of latitude and longitude, but making 
Man the object of universal solicitude, 
aside from all considerations of party, 
sect, education, condition, and clime — 
Reform, not for the overthrow of any 
one particular evil, but for the removal of 
all those burdens and disabilities under 
which mankind are groaning in agony of 
spirit— Reform, not animated by the 
spirit of revenge, not armed with wea- 
pons of steel with which to cleave down 
tyrants and usurpers, but relying for its 
success on the utterance of truth, and the 
enforcement of right, — on the weakness 
of injustice, and the cowardice of crime 
— Retorm, to the conservative, timid and 
faithless, never so daring in its aspect, 
and unhallowed in its purposes, as now ; 
to the believing, the true-hearted and 
clear-siglted, never so serene in its spirit, 
disinterested in tts design, and beneficent 
in its operations. 


“The poor crushed bondman hears it, and up- 
springeth 
To burst his shackles, and once more be free; 
And shouts aloud, until the echo ringeth 
O'er the far islands of the Eastern seu. 
The faithful lover of hia race rejoices — 
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The champion girds his gleaming armor on — 
The seer saith, “Gop speaks in those earnest 
voices ; 
Earth’s fearful battle-field shall yet be wan! ” 
Each hallowed martyr of the ages olden, 
Leapeth for joy within his darkened grave, 
And new-born poets wake with voices golden, 
To chant the glorious actions of the brave. 
O'er earth it rolls, like gathering peals of thunder 
And nations rise from slumber on the sod, k 
And angels list, all mute with breathless wonder, 
Its echo in the living soul of God! 
O’er every radiant island of creation 
The music of that swelling peal is borne ; 
Land bears to land, and nation shouts to nation, 
The war-cry of the age—Reroru! RE- 
Form!’ 


‘CAll things are interrogated as to 
their origin, intent, tendency, and lawful- 
ness, without much regard to their anti- 
quity, or the authority with which they 
are clothed. The cry is every where 
heard for free speech and free inquiry, 
that Right may prevail, and Imposture he 
put to flight. Itis beginning to be seen, 
that not only are these the best weapons, 
but that no others may be innocently used 
against Wrong. Revolutions are to be 
wrought out by reason, not by brute 


force.” 


“Talk not of this or that subject being 
too sacred for investigation! Is it too, 
much to assert, that there is but one ob- 
ject beneath the skies that is sacred — 
and that is, Man? Surely, there is no 
government, no institution, no order, no 
rite, no day, no place, no building, no 
creed, no book, so sacred as he who was 
before every government, institution, or- 
der, rite, day, place, building, creed, and ! 
book, and by whom all these things are. 
to be regarded as nothing higher or bet- 
ter than means to an end, and that end, 
his elevation and happiness; and he ia to, 
discard each and all of them, when they 
- fail to do him service, and minister unto 
his necessities. ‘They are not of heaven, 
but of men, and may not, therefore, re- 
ceive the homage of any human being. | 
Be assured that whatever cannot bear the 
test of the closest scrutiny, has no claim 
to human respect or confidence, even 
though it assume to be sacred in its ori- 
gin, or given by inspiration of God, but 
must be.treated as spurious, profane, 

dangerous.” 


Tt is impossible to vindicate Man, his 
inalienable and supreme rights, more 
strongly than it is done here. If 
the writer would take but one step more, 
he woald come upon our ground. 

We say, analyze Man, and see of what 
he is composed. You will find that he is 
composed of a certain number of original 
and fundamental faculties and passions, 
and to which we give the name of At- 
tractions. Man is the synthesis of 
which these attractions are the compo- 
nent elements, the constituent parts. 

These attractions were given to men by 
God; they are the fecus which both 
impels and invite him on to fulfil the 
destiny assigned to him by the Deity. It 
is these original and inherent attractions 
which we declare sacrep, absolutely 


@oop, and which are the voice of God 


constantly speaking to us, and through us. 
We demand for them absolute respect ; 
we demand that the institntions, laws and 
customs of society — that is, society as a 
whole, shall be adapted to them, and that 
they shall not be compressed, repressed, 
suppressed, perverted, misdirected, and be 
made to lend in a thousand false ways to 
suit monstrous social orders, like Civiliza- 
tion, Barbarism, Savageism, &c., and 
absurd social institutions, established by 
kings, tyrants, ignorant legislators, pre- 
judiced theologians, and others holding 
an usurped authority, in the past. 

The only measure and standard of all 
good and alf truth are the original atirac- 
tions in man, 
that we can consult and take, are these at- 
tractions, for they are as we said, the im- 
pelling power implanted within us by 
God, are His orders, commanding us 


where to go, and the paths to follow in; 


this great road of life on earth. 

But while we proclaim the absolute 
goodness of human nature, a declaration 
which contradicts so many reigning pre- 
judices and opinions — we must make an 
accompanying statement, to render the 
truth complete. Simplistic, one-sided 
statements are always false: compound 
statements only are true. 

The attractions implanted by God in 
man then are true and good; but these 
attractions are subject to two modes of de- 
velopment or action—one of which is 
true, the other false ; the vne harmonious, 
the other discordant ; the one direct, the 
other inverse. And it is not the attrac- 
tions or active forms in man which are 
alone subject to this dual or double ac- 
tion; all the active forces in nature are 
subject to the same law. The notes of 
music for example are absolutely good 
and perfect in themsclves, and yet they 
may produce discords, if falsely acted 
upon; and the discords are in direct pro- 
portion to the fulness and completeness of 
the harmony, which those notes can pro- 
duce, when properly played upon. 

A hundred instruments of music will 
produce a higher order of harmony than 
a single one, and at the same time a far 
more discord. Flowers or oderiforous 
shrubs generate in their true organic 
life, delicate and healthy perfumes: in a 
state of decay, or inverse action — 
or technically, counter-movement, — they 
generate noxious and unhealthy odors. 
Tho more complete the organization of a 
thing, the higher and more perfect are all 
its manifestations, in its true organic 
state, and the more false and discordant, 
in the opposite state, that is, when in an 
inverse or subversive action. Thus the 
body of man is far more complieated and 
beautiful, and capable uf far higher mani- 
festations than a tree, and yet when de- 
prived of life and iu a state of corruption, 


The only absolute guide; 


it is also far more loathsome, and the 
subversive action far more complicated. 

Now as the notes of music, the chemi- 
cal atoms, the electrica] forces, and all 
other active agents and powers in na- 
lure, engender discord, corruption and 
other subversive effects when misdirected 
or falsely acted upon, so the attractions 
or passions in man, the active, living 
forces, which constitute his very being, 
engender moral discord and corruption 
when they are perverted, misdirected, 
undeveloped or misdeveloped, or falsely 
operated upon in any way,—as they 
have been so constantly and flagrantly by 
the savage, barharian and civilized soci- 
ety. 

We consequently must separate the 
effects of the passions from the passions 
themselves; we muet distinguish between 
their harmonies or natural action and 
their discordant or unnatural action. 
We muet not judge human passions as 
we now see them, all perverted and mis- 
directed, developed in their lower de- 
grees, as they are under the influence of 
the present social order, where f 

Slavery, (chattel and industrial,) 

War, 

Indigence, 

Fraud, 

Oppression, 

Universal Selfishness, 
riot in their satanic concert, and sway the 
existence of nine-tenths of mankind. 

If we take the Attractions in their 
present perverted state as our guides, as 
the standard of truth, as the original 
principles upon which the Social Organi- 
zation should be moulded, we shall com- 
mit the wildest errors and plunge into a 
labyrinth of falseness. We must sep- 
arate, we repeat, the perverted develop- 
ments of the passions from the passions 
themselves, and learn how to study them 
in their original and primitive nature. 
When we understand that nature, then 
really all we have said of their absolute 
goodness is strictly true, then they are 
our divine guides, the revealers of the 
will of God. 

To show still more clearly this differ- 
ence between the true and the false ac- 
tion of the passions, let us contrast a few 
of their developments. We find in man 


ATTRACTIONS. REPULSIONS. 
Friendship, Hatred. 
Benevolence, Malevolence. 
Charity, Calamny. 
Mercy, Revenge. 
Dignity, Baseness. 

Love, Antipathy. 
Philanthropy, Misanthropy. 
Expansive liberality, Selfishness. 


When the repulsions and antipathies 
are developed in Man — by the falso ac- 
tion of society, by suffering, by unbal- 
anced development, by oppression sod 
ignorance or other causes — he is then an 
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inverted image of a true man, as false as 
he could be good; he is a depraved being, 
if we wish, as the theologians call him, 
and we must study him as an inverse 
mage, to comprehend the reul nature of 
the human soul. 

The great error of philosophers and 
theologians, is to judge Man as they now 
find him, and to. take the present false 
and perverted development of the human 
passions as their normal, permanent, and 
only development, — hence as a manifes- 
tation of the ¢rue nature of man, and to 
condemn human nature ia consequence as 
INHERENTLY depraved and vicious. 

Let the Editor of the Liserator ana- 
lyze Man, and proclaim the goodness of 
the moral forces or attractions of which 
he is made up, and we shall unite upon 
the same ground. 

We make a few more extracts. 


‘© Of all the reformers who have ap- 
peared in the world, — whether they 
were prophets, the Son of God, apostles, 
martyrs or confessors, — whether assail- 
ing one form of popular iniquity or anoth- 
er,— whether impeaching the rulers in 
the State, or the teachers in the Church, 
— not one of them has been exempt from 
the charge of dealing in abusive lan- 
guage, of indulging in coarse personali- 
ties, of libelling the characters of great 
and good men, of aiming to subvert time- 
honored and glorious institutions, of 
striking at the foundation of the social 
fabric, of being actuated by an irreligious 
apirit. The charge has ever been false, 
malicious, the very reverse of the truth; 
and it is only the reformer himself who 
bas been the victim of calumny, hatred, 
and persecution. His accusations are de- 
nied, his impeachments are pronounced 
libellous, simply because the giant iniqui- 
ty which he assails has subdued to its 
own evil purposes all the religious and 
political elements of the land, and every 
where passes current as both necessary 
and reputable. Of Jesus it was said — 
‘ This man is not of God; he keepeth not 
the Sabbath day,’—' He is a blasphemer ; 
he hath a devil.’ Of the apostles it was 
said —‘ They are pestilent and seditious 
fellows, who go about seeking to turn the 
world upside down.’ And Paul declares 
that they were treated as the ‘ offscouring 
of all things.’ 


“ The chief priests, scribes and phar- 
isees, with the rabble who cried out, 
‘t Release not this man, but Barabbas,’ 
and ended by crucifying Jesus between 
two thieves, are gone, with all their 
official splendor, their religious authority, 
their brutal ruffianism, their power to 
kill. We fear them not; we read the 
woes Pao against them by the 
faithful Nazarene, aud feel no indignation 
at his strong language; we regard that 
generation with abhorrence. So, too, 
they who huated, like wild beasts, the 
reformers of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
are crumbled to dust, and we stand upon 
their ashes, and brand them freely and 
bravely asa race of cowards and perse- 
cutors. Why should we nott We have 
no trade at stake; our reputation is not 
in peril; the fires of Smithfield are 
quenched ; we are living in the nineteenth 
century, and dead men cannot harm us. 


But what are we doing in regard to the 
impostores, the crimes, the wrongs of! 
our own times, and our own country? 
Are we grappling with them, with 
anything like the boldness of those 
whose sepulchres we are proud to build, 
whose meinories we almost adore? Are 
we striving to do for posterity what 
they did fur us, and thus honestly dis- 
charging that great debt! Or are we 
basely bowing the knee to a corrupt pub- 
lic sentiment, hurrying with the multi- 
tude to do evil, and Jeaving those respon- 
sibilties which God has imposed upon us, 
to be met hy those who shall come after 
us? If not ourselves acting as the moral 
pioneers of our times, what are we say- 
ing of those who are willing to be made 
of no reputation for Truth’s sake, and 
who are receiving a share of the persecu- 
tion that was meted ont to Jesus and his 
disciples? Are we joining with the en- 
slavers of their fellow-men, with design- 
ing priests and profligate demagogues, 
with the infatuated and lawless mob, in 
raising the cry, ‘Fanatics! madmen! 
traitors! infidels!’ 

* If so, how much better, then, are we 
than those old Jewish murderers of our 
Lord, who built the tombs of the proph- 
ets, and garnished the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and said —‘ If we had been in 
the days of our fathers we would not 
have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets?’ To them the 
language of Jesus was—‘ Wherefore ye 
be witnessess unto yourselves, that ye 
are children of them which killed the 
prophets, and of you shall be required all 
the blood that has been shed, from the 
blood of Abel unto the blood of Zachari- 
as.’ If we are treading in their foot- 
steps, if we are as recreant to truth, as 
false to right, as hostile to liberty, in our 
day, as they were in theirs; if we are 
unwilling to suffer in our reputation or 
worldly prosperity, to look tyrants and 
impostors serenely in the face, and bid 
them defiance while we unmask them; 
if we ask, concerning those who are per- 
ishing, or grinding in the prison-house of 
bondage, ‘Are we our brother’s keep- 
ers!’ then may we not sing the praises 
of Christ as our exemplar and guide, nor 
profess to honor his apostles, nor pretend 
to be animated by the love of God. We 
must be associated — nay, if we perse- 
vere in such a course we shall be associa- 
ted hereafter hy posterity —- with those 
whom we now admit were the enemies of 
their race.” 

e 


‘ The hiatory of the world presents no 
period s^ interesting or so sublime as the 
one in which we are called to be actors. 
It furnishes scope for the noblest ambi- 
tion, for the exercise of the mightiest in- 
tellect, for the indulgence of the most 
philanthropic spirit, for the achievemont 
of the most beneficent purposes.” 


THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


The condition is horrible, as words 
can describe it; nothing can convey to 
those who are surrounded with the com- 
forts of life, and who are exempt from 
the physical torments and mental anguish 
of starvation, any adequate idea of the 
state of things that there exist. When 
we read the descriptions of gigantic, of 
desperate misery and wo which come toj 
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us, would it not seem that the whole 
world should rise up and pour in upon 
this stricken nation the means of relief? 
Would it not seem that there should be a 
natural feeling, some solidarity between 
nations, and that when one was crushed 
to the earth, the others should come to 
her relief, and raise her up! 

But no, nothing of the kind takes 
place; the different classes in Society 
give a passing thought to the subject, and 
throw such alms as can be spared without 
being felt, and the nalions pay no atten- 
tion whatsoever to a starving sister. 
Look at our own, for example, and see 
the policy she pursues. But before 
speaking of it, let us make an extract, 
describing some of the scenes which are 
taking place in Ireland, and which will 
bring the subject more home to the feel- 
ings of the reader. The account is by 
Extau Burritt, which of course is ex- 
aggerated in no particular. 


‘* The first habitation we entered in the 
Castlehaven district was literally a hole 
in the wall, occupied by what might be 
called, in America, a squatter, or a man 
who had burrowed a place for himself and 
family in the acute angle of two dilapi- 
dated walls, by the roadside, where he 
lived rent free. We entered this stinted 
den by an aperture about three feet high, 
and found one or two children lying 
asleep, with their eyes open, in the straw. 
Such, at least, was their appearance; for 
they scarcely winked while we were be- 
fore them. The father came in, and told 
us a pitiful story of want, saying that not 
a morsel of food had they tasted for 
twenty-four hours. He lighted a wisp of 
straw, and showed us one or two more 
children lying in another nook of the cave, 
Their mother had died; and he was 
obliged to leave them alone during most 
of the day, in order to glean something 
for their subsistence. 

“We were soon among the most 
wretched habitations that I had yet seon, 
far worse than those in Skibbereen. 
Many of them were flat-roofed hovela, 
half buried in the earth, or built up against 
the rocks, and covered with rotten straw, 
seaweed or turf. In one, which was 
scarcely seven feet square, we found five 
persons prostrate with the fever, and ap- 
parently near their end. A girl, abont 
sixteen, the very picture of despair, was 
the only one left who could administer 
any relief; and all she could do was te 
bring water in a broken pitcher ta slake 
their parched lips. 

“ As we proceeded up the rocky hill 
overlooking the scene, we encountered 
new sights of wretchedness. Seeing a 
cabin standing somewhat by iteelf, in a 
hollow, and surrounded by a moat of 
green filth, we entered it with some diffi- 
culty, and found a single child, about 
three years old, lying upon a kind of 
shelf, with its little face resting upon the 
edge of the board, and looking steadfast} 
out at the door as if for its mother. it 
never rooved its eyes as we entered, but 
kept them fixed toward the entrance. It 
is doubtful whether the poor thing had a 
mother or father left to her ; but it is more 
doubtfnl still whether those eyes weuld 
have relapsed their vacant gaze, if both of 
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them had entered at once, with every thing ' the deepest lines of old age furrowed its! 
face. The enduring of ninety years of 
sorrow seemed to chronicle its record of | 
pearance of the fauushed children, Nev- wo upon the poor child’s countenance. 
er have I sven such bright, blue, clear, I could bear no more; and we returned 
eyes, looking so steadfastly at nothing. to Skibbercen, after having been all the | 
J could almost faney that the angels of afternoon among those abodes of misery. | 
Ged had been sent to unseal the vision of On our way, we overtook the eart with! 
these litle, patient, perishing creatures to, the two uncoffined bodies. The man and 
the beatitudes of another world; and that’ young woman were all that attended. 
they were listening to the whispers of un- , them to the grave. Last year, the funer- ; 
seen spirits, bidding them * wait a little al of either would have called out hun- 


longer.’ 

“Leaving this, we entered another 
eabin, in which we found seven or eight 
attenuated young creatures, with a mother 
who had pawned her clouk, and could not 
venture out to beg for bread, because she 
was not fit to be seen on the streets. 


** Hearing the voice of wailing from a, 


cluster of huts further up the bill, we pro- 
ceeded to them, and entered one, and 
found several persons weeping over the 
dead body of a woman lying by the wall, 
near the door. Stretched upon the 
ground, here and there, lay several sick 
persons; and the place seemed a den of 
pestilence. The filthy straw was rank 
with the festering fever. Leaving this 
habitation of death, we were met by 
young woman, in an agony of despair, 

cause no one would give her a coffin to 
bury her father in. She pointed to a 
cart at some distance, upon which his 
body lay; and she was about to follow it 
to the grave; and he was such a good 
father, she could not bear to lay him like 
a beast in the ground; and she begged a 
coffin, ‘for the honor of God.’ While 


she was wailing and weeping for this) 


buon, I cast my eye towards the cabin 
we had just Ictt, and a sight met my 
view which made me shudder with hor- 
ror. The husband of the dead woman 
came staggering out, with her body upon 
his shoulders, slightly covered with a 
piece of rotten canvass. 
upon the details of this spectaele. Pain- 
fully and slowly he bore the remains of 
the late companion of his misery to the 
cart. We followed him a little way off, 
and saw him deposite his burden along- 
side of the father of the young woman, 
and by her assistance. 


‘ As the two started for the graveyard, 
to bury their own dead, we pursued our 
walk still further on, and entered another 
cabin, where we encountered the cliinax 
of human misery. Surely, thought I, 
while regarding this new phenomenon of 
suffering, there can be no lower deep 
than this, between us and the bottom of 
the grave. On asking after the condition 
of the inmates, the woman to whom we 
addressed the question answered by tak- 
ing out of the straw three breathing skel- 
etons, ranging from two w three fvet in 
height, and entirely naked. And these 
homan things were alive! 
been dead, they could not have been such 
frightful spectacles. They were alive, 
and, wonderful to say, they could stand 
upon their feet, and even walk; but it 
was awful to see them doit. Had their 
bones been divested of the skin that held 
them together, and been covered with a 


veil of thin muslin, they would not have ; 


been more visible. Especially when one 


a | Constitution, a mere work of human in- 
; genuity, and not a very brilliant one 


I will not dwell : 


119th century, it is sound political policy, 


If they had: 


l dreds of mourners from those bills: bat! 
$ A 1 
Snow the husband drove his uncoffined ! 


' wife to the grave without a tear in his! 
eye, without a word of sorrow.” 


| A half a million of dollars was asked: 
of the United States to aid in alleviating 
‘this awful suffering, but it was declared 
. unconstitutional to award it, an innova-: 
„tion, a dangerous precedent, and this, ' 
‘that and the other, so no aid was lent. 
' Thus all bond of union, all ties with a; 
sister nation, were denied upon the 
‘ground of unconstitutionality. Thus a 


either, is placed above every considera- 
l tion and sentiment of justice, charity and 
‘humanity. It puts us in mind of the 
pious Brahmin, who could not aid ori 
itouch a suffering or dying Pariah, be-; 
cause, being of a higher Caste, he could, 
not come in contact with him without | 
| being contaminated. The reason is dif-} 
ferent, but founded upon about as nat- 
ural a foundation and also about as 
human. 

At the same time, the United States 
ean spend a hundred millions of dollars 
i and wage war upon another sister nation, 
‘and send troops to destroy her cities and 
i cut the throats of her sons. Thus in this 


it is constitutional and moral, upon some 
slight pretext, to revenge and destroy one 
country, while it is just the reverse to 
aid another when tbe supplications of 
starving men, helpless women and chil- 
‘dren, go up for relief. 

| When we bchold the callous indiffer- 
‘ence of the nobility of Great Britian and 
Ireland, — we say callous indifference be- 
cause they do not do a hundredth part of 
what is in their power, and their hearts 
are not touched,— when we see the total 
absence of all sympathy between nations 
in such a dreadful crisis, and fecl the 
degree of utter selfishness and duplicity 
of Social action that reigns, we look with 
loathing upon this inhuman and brutal 
society, and we ask what else it can be 
considered than a Soctan HerL. It is 
all heaving, festering, fermenting with 
war, servitude, oppression, indigence, : 


_ tion. 


Nothing short of a radical Social Reform 
can meet, it seeme to us, the gigantic and 
awful evils of the times. 


OUR LECTURERS. 


We wish wethad the time te give a full 
account of the success of our Lecturers, 
since the very favorable impression which 
their lectures made in Newburyport. 
‘Their success has not been less in any 
other direction. In all places which they 
have visited, they have been listened to 
with interest by large and attentive audi- 
ences, and many have responded to their 


labors by a hearty and sincere co-opera- 


In Amesbury the result of their 
efforts has been truly encouraging. The 
members of one church in that place have 
almost wholly adopted the principles of 
Associative unity; not as a church, but 
as individuals. They see in Association 
the beautiful faith of Christianity made 
real in deeds, the idea of brotherhood 
actualized in sucicty. They have a min- 
ister who has long been known in the 
ranks of Reform, and was one of the 
earliest Associationists in New England. 
We doubt not that he will be instrument- 
al in the thorough indoctrination of the 
citizens of that town in the faith which 
leads to works of love and co-operation. 
We sincercly trust, that his efforts in 
this wise, conjoined with those of another 
minister in Newburyport, who is one with 
him in religious fellowship, as well as in 
the earnest conviction of the truth of the 
Associative doctrines, will together, cre- 
ate the same convictions in the minds of 
the whole surrounding community. In 
Amesbory a large and flourishing Union 
was formed, numbering at first, about 
fifty members. 

In New Bedford, there have been giv- 
en two serics of lectures, which resulted 
in the awakening of a deep interest 
among many of the best classes of its 
citizens — and in the assurance on their 
part, that they would contribute generous- 
ly to aid the movement, also in the form- 
ation of a Uuion of true and active 
spirits. 

At Mattapoisett, the happiest success 
attended the lectures of our friends. The 
result was very similar to that at Ames- 
bury, and among the same class of friends. 
The most influential and best persons of 
all classes listened with eager joy; and 
by their active co-operation iu the work 
of Association have demonstrated the 
depth of their convictions and the strength 
of their interest in the labor to which hu- 
manity summons them. A very good 


of them clung to the door, while a sister‘ and fraud, and on viewing this internal | Union among the frieads was also formed 


wae urging it forward, it assumed an ap- 
‘pearance which can have been seldom 
paralleled this side of the grave. The ef- 
fort which it made to cling to t 


scene, we feel deeply impressed with the , 
necessity of sweeping the whole thing! 


here. 
We might speak of many other places 


he door from the face of the earth, and cstablish-/ where lectures have been given with like 


‘disclosed every joint in its frame, while ing a new Social Order in its place. | good results, but we pass them by, to 
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speak a word of the hopeful work lately} Notice to Arribaren Usioxs. The! the following piece of. remarkable radical- 


begun in Providence and throughout, 
Rhode Island. Messrs. Channing, Bris- ` 
bane, and Orvis, have recently spoken tol 
the citizens of Providence, with the most 
cheering effect. The audiences 
really the largest and the best selected, | 
which it has yet been the lot of our Lec-| 
turers to address on a first visit to any city. | 
They were appreciating audiences, evi- ; 
dently there to hear for themselves, candid- 
ly, what the advocates of Association had 
to offer on a subject which claims the at- 
tention of many of the best minds, both | 
in Europe and America. The result was | 
what would have been attained every where , 
upon minds thus disposed. At the close | 
of the lectures it was proposed to have 
another series of lectures, or a Conven- 
tion, for a further investigation of the 
doctrines of Association. Arrangements 
have been made accordingly and we shall 
soon see a number of our most eloquent 
and popular speakers, addressing the 
intelligent citizens of Providence, more 
at length, on the theory and plan 
of a Scientific order of Society. We 
cannot forbear mentioning the cour- 
teous manner in which the editors 
of the various papers of that city 
spoke of the lectures. They by “no 
means assented to the doctrines, but they 
evinced the high-minded and generous 
bearing which always distinguishes gen- 
tlemen and the genuine friends of public 
‘virtue and human progress. 

From all we can learn, we regard, 
Rhode Island as one of the most promis- ; 
ing fields of lahor open to our lecturers. 
There are among its inhabitants many of 
the noblest and most uncompromising 
friends of. Reform, and whose minds are 
a fit soil into which to commit the seed of 
Social Unity. We trust that our lectur-' 
ers will be sustained in their labors in 
this State and elsewhere. Friends! are! 
you aware of the wide and general de- 
mand for lectures on all sides? Our lec- : 
_turers are exhansting themselves with 
excessive toil, and yet they cannot do 
` one half which needs to be done. There 
ought to be at least twelve earnest, devot- 
ed and eloquent men constantly in the 
field. Bot that cannot be without the 
means of support, which are greatly 
lacking to those already engaged. Theirs 
is eminently a labor of love. Shall they, 
and enough more to make up the twelve, 
be competently sustained? Friends! re- 
member your high trust, and the signifi- 
cance of the cause to which you have 
given your adherence, and come up to 
the Anniversary of the American Union, 
to be held in New York, prepared to do 
the work which this occasion will de- 
maud! Be not lukewarm in a work of 
such magnitude as this which is com- 
mitted to your charge! 


i 
were: 


j laughed, to see him striding at his ease 


. been a thousand times more thoroughly ' 


i never contained anything but wind. — 


> re- 


“Boston Union of Associationists’ 
spectfully request the Secretaries of the! 
various local Unions, to communicate to! 
them, through their Corresponding Sec-, 
retary, Mr. Freoerick S. Casot, any) 
statisties which thay tmay from time to! 
time be able to furnish, touching their! 
formation, the names of their officers, 
the amount of their weckly rent, the de- | 
gree and kind of interest manifested in! 


their movement by the people around: 
them, and so forth. Statistics alse re- | 
specting the condition of labor, wages, ' 
pauperis, and ao forth, in their various ; 
neighborhoods will be thankfully 
ceived; and especially notices of any, 
symptoms of guarauty-ism or combina- ; 
tion of interests which any where make 
their appearance both among Association- : 
ists and others. 


Te- : 


A Testimony. If all our moralizing, | 
philosophic editors, who are the oracles of | 
popular opinion, were as friendly to their; 
race, as candid and as sincerely prone toj 
seek the truth, as the editor of the Bus- 
ton Chronotype, we should hear more ex- 
pressiona like the following. Hear what 
he says after returning from the Fourier | 
Festival : 


“ We do not know enough of Fourier 
to be counted among his disciples, we are 
sorry to say it. Over his Cosmogony, as: 
translated in the Harbinger, we have 


through worlds of thought supposed to 
be beyond human ken; but his view of: 
the nature of man, which lies at the, 
foundation of his plan for a new organi- | 
zation of society, appears to us to be as 
fully established as the laws of gravita-; 
tion, and by the same sort of testimony. 
It is said that all experiments to realize‘ 
his views have proved failures. What of, 
that? All the antagonistic plans have! 
tried, and have proved failures. Look at; 
Ireland ; look at Mexico; open your eyes 
any where. Society, on the Ishmaelitish 
principle, is a dead failure. Just so far} 
as that principle and not Fourier’s is pro- 
ceeded upon, all is ruin. Christianity it- 
self is a total failure, so for as itis a plan 
of saving souls for a future life, without | 
saving both souls and bodies for this.’? 


Bacs! We are surprised to hear that’ 
the Post Master General is so short of} 
bags, when the House of Representa- 
tives could have furnished him with such 
a number, ‘* as good as new,” which had; 


Yankee Doodle. 


A Stray loea. At the Associative 
celebration on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
S. P. Andrews arrested the attention of 
the large and brilliant company present 
and inquired if any one had lost an idea, 
for that one had been found, and he 
wonld like to discover the owner. The 
eloquent gentleman then proceeded to 
read, in a distinct and emphatic voice, | 


lence has ever gone forth. 


' joyment. 


ism from the last number of the Nort# 
American Review! 


“ Let us now cast a cursory glance at 
the work which remains to be wrought 
in coming ages, and in which we trust 
that our own will begin to bear part. 

«First, the practical skill, which has 
almost exhausted its resources in the ma- 
terial world, must apply itself to the re- 
organization of human society. That the 
social eystem is out of joint is only too 
obvious. Here are the vast masses of 
superfiueus and unproductive wealth ; 
there the crowded ranks of the suffering, 
the starving, the degraded, the enslaved, 
for whom no healing or restoring influ- 
These are the 
valleys to be exalted; those the moun- 
tains to be brought low. War, still the 
scourge of a guilty world, must be put 
away, and the principles of peace, for- 
bearance, equity, and good faith brought 
down to the details of domestic and social 
life, and thence, (for it can be only 
thence) infused into the machinery of 
governments and the counsels of nations. 
Grovelling toil, both among the sordid 
rich and the hunger-driven poor, must be 
made to relax its demands and to equalize 
its burdens, so that in al] classes of so- 
ciety the mind and heart shall claim their 
tights and have their dues,— their suffi- | 
cient space and means for culture and en- 
These ends are not, as we 
suppose, to be reached by any violent 
convulsions, outbreak, or revolution. On 
the old Jewish temple was heard no 
sound of axe or hammer; still less will 
there be on the tabernacle of God, as its 
stakes are planted, and its curtains spread 
over the regenerated earth. Nor have we 
the slightest faith in Fouricrism, or in 
any of the plans for creating a social ma- 
chinery which shall move aright by its own 
momentum. We do not believe that 


‘Providence ever meant tbat human insti- 


tutions and arrangements should produce 
the highest reeults by their own inde- 
pendent and self-adjusting action. It is 
essential to our best moral discipline, that 
the bands, wheels, and pulleys of the so- 
cial machine should be constantly liable to 
be thrown out of gearand out of play, and 
should thus need weights of our own addi- 
tion and compensation of our own device, 
—the incessant and vigorous exercise of 
our best powers of mind and heart.” 
The italics are ours, and mark the to- 
tal and amusing unconsciousness of the 
learned reviewer as to the authorship of 
the graod idea which he had had the 
good fortune to pick up in. the street. 
The sentences following the italics still 
more clearly show that he might have dis- 
claimed the slightest acquaintance with 
Fourierism as well as the slightest faith 
in it. It is just as if a man had said, 
“the planets all revolve around the sua 
in slightly elliptic orbits obeying the 
same law of force which governs the fall 
of a stone upon the surface of the earth, 
yet I have not the slightest faith in the 
Newtonian theory. I do not believe the 
sun attracts the planets any more, in pro- 
portion to its size, than the planets at- 
tract the sun.” O, acute and learned re- 
viewer! Sic vos non vobis may be re- 
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peated in regard to the dollar you re- 
ceived forthe whole page we have quoted 
above, except the two-thirds of a line 
which contains your modest disclaimer of ; 
faith in Fourierism.— Chronotype. 


t 


Insurance AGAINST Sickness. Among, 
the numerous applications for incorpora- | 
tion which have occupied the attention of 
the Legislature during this session, there; 
have been several for the charter of Health j 
Insurance Companies. The design ofi 
these institntions is to insure their cus- 
tomers (on their paying a small sum per 
annum) a certain sum per week during 
any incidental sickness throughout the; 
term of one year; the rates of premiums 
to be regulated by tables similar to those 
used in the life offices, and every claim | 
for sick-monev being vouched by the afti- | 
davit of a respectable physician. In the 
bills before the House, it is stipulated 
that the profits shall be divided among 
the stockholders and the insured: the 
dividend to stockholders never to exceed 
ten per cent.; the terms and conditions‘ 
of the policy to be subject to the approval 
of the Governor and Council: and there 
are a number of other restrictions and 
guards which are: believed to render the ; 
charters safe and acceptable. The gen- 
eral design and plan of these Companies 
strikes us very favorably. They will be 
specially valuable to the Jaboring and 
poorer classes of society; and if they are 
judiciously managed, they must prove 

ighly beneficial to those whose income 
is limited and dependent on daily labor.— 
“Traveller. 


: 


Aurerep Times. In the year 167], 
on the second reading of a bill in the 
House of Commons for building a bridge. 
over the Thames, at Putney, after a num- 
ber of members had delivered speeches in 
ridicule of the idea, Sir Henry Herbert, 
just before the House divided, rose and 
said: “ 1] honestly confess myself an en- 
emy to monopolies. I am equally op- 
posed to mad, visionary prujecis; and I 
may be permitted to say, that in the late 
King’s reign, several of these thonght- 
less inventions were thrust upon the 
House, bnt were most properly rejected. 
If a man, sir, were to cume to the bar of 
the House and tell us that he proposed to 
convey us regularly to Edinburgh in 
coaches, in seveo days, and bring us back 
in seven more, should we not vote him to 
Bedlam? Surely we should, if we did 
him justice ; or, if another, that he would 
sail to the East Indies in six months, 
should we not punish him for practicing 
on our credulity? Assuredly, if we 
served him rightly.” The journey from 
London to Edinburgh is now accom- 
plates is something like twenty-four 

ours, or about seven times the speed 

that was thought preposterous in’ 1671 ; 
and, no doubt, when a railway communi- 
cation is opened through, it will be per- 
formed in fifteen hours. — North British 
Railway Journal. 


Dovaras Jerroup, speaking of rail- 
roads, says : — Wordsworth poured forth 
his indignant spleen lest Windermere and 
Rydal should be degraded by the pre-! 
sence of a thousand holiday folks freed 
‘from the steaming hives of Lancashire, 
to enjoy one day with God's beautiful 
.works, among the lakes and mountains of 


Cumberland — astonishing obliquity in 
one so gifted. His great human heart, 
instead of growling, should have expand- 
ed with the thought that thousands by 
the aid of steam, would in one day's 
emancipation from loom and anvil, gain 
health, strength, and wisdom, as they 


luxuriated among that glorious scenery, ; 


which has so Jong inspired his lofty muse 
and fed his poetic fancy. That their 
good would be his immortality. Thous- 
ands would be induced to read his works, 
who theretofore had hardly heard his 
name. Let us hope that he has become 
wiser, as the peers have: but these are 
of the past; let us look at the present. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, on 
Tuespay, May lith, in the City of New 
Yorx ; and it is important that the Affiliated 
Unions should prepare in season to send their 
Delegates, and that Associationists should make 
their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeling ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist, ‘The next year should be as 
active a onc, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
thercfore to furm a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers, —and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that al] Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

lt is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

lst. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighhor- 
hcods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, $10, 85, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 


ist should consider what he or she can do toj 


! help on the movement, — what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it, — what means we will con- 
secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good, How many Associationists 
i there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, year, for three or five years to the propo- 
‘gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
i free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, who could subscribe §1,000, or $500, 
or §100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the pria- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
{determine that the time bad come, thet the 
place was found, and that means and men am- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
yearly ora triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
, do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
i ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
‘engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prome 
,¥ses to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
secks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, bet 
definite Science, —and which commends iteelf 
to the good-sense of the most practical, 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addreased 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists, 
Boston, March 15, 1847, 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 

the various branches usually taught in the High 

Schools and Academies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modera 

anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received, Young men are fitted for College, er 
for commercial poe or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uai- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RipLey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of stady, 
without the usual confinement of a | semi- 
nary, it is believed that thie School ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four DoLLARsS a week for board, 
washing, fucl, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piane, 
TweELve DoLLaRs a quarter. 

Application may be made hy mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
1l 3-4 and 5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion ” on the arrival of the 8 and 111-2, A. ML, 
3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 


April 5, 1847. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE SANCTUS. 


Translated for the Boston Atlas from the Ger- 
man of Theodore William Hoffman. 


The Doctor thoughtfully shook his 
head. “So,” said the Chapel-master, 
impetuously, as he sprang from his seat, 
t Bettina’s catarrh is actually to prove 
serions? ” 

The Doctor tapped the floor three or 
fonr times quite softly, with his Spanish 
cane, took out his snuff box and replaced 
it without sniffing ; looked upward fixedly 
as if counting the rosettes on the curtain, 
and coughed harshly, without speaking a 
word. 

Then bnrst forth the Chapel-master, 
half beside himself, for he understood 

“this pantomime of the Doctor, as clearly 

as if he had uttered in living words : — 
A bad, bad case— I know not how to 
counsel or advise. I am as completely 
frustrated in my attempts as that Doctor 
in Gil Blas of Santillana. 

“ Speak it out plainly! ” cried he, an- 
grily. ‘*Do you mean to say that this 
simple hoarseness, which Bettina brought 
upon herself by the careless manner in 
which she wrapped her shawl around 
her, as she left the church, is to cost the 
young girl her life.” 

“ Not exactly,” ssid the Doctor, while 
he again took out his enuff box, this time 
actoally sniffing; ‘* but the probability is 
that during her whole life she will never 
sing another note.” 

The Chapel-master clenched both hands 
in his hair, till the powder flew all around 
him, and ran up and down the room cry- 
ing, as if mad: 

+ Never sing again! never sing again? 
Bettina never sing again? Give up all 
her magnificent canzonets — her wonder- 
ful Boleros and Seguidillas, that stream 
from her lips like sounding flower fra- 
grance! Never again hear from her a 
pious Agnus or consoling Benedictust 


| 


soul from every earthly stain, from all 
wicked thoughts, and opened upon me a 
whole rich world of pure spiritual themes? 
You lie! Doctor, you lie! Satan tempts 
you to deceive me. The church organist, 
who has felt for me the most bitter envy, 
since I hronght out that astonishing Qui 
tollis, which has delighted the world, has 
bribed you to this. You seek to plunge 
me in despair, that I may throw my new 
mags into the fire; but if he thonght the 
plan would succeed, you shall find to the 
contrary. Here —here I swear it, Betti- 
na’s solo, (and he struck the marble 
table till every thing on it rattled,) shall 
be as magnificent as ever; she shall sing 
again hes Wgh notes, as clear as a bell.” 

The Cigpcl-master seized his hat and 
was going out, but the Doctor held him 
back, saying, in a soft, low voice: “I 
honor your praiseworthy enthusiasm, most 
esteemed friend, but ] realty do not ex- 
aggerate the case, neither do I know the 
organist, and this is simply the fact. 
Since Bettina sang the solos in the Gloria 
and Credo, ig the mass, in the Catholic 
Church, she Ws been troubled with this 
selfsame hoarseness, and has even at 
times lost her voice still more, so defying 
both my art and me, that, as I said before, 
I fear she will never sing again.” 

“ Well, then,” said the Chapel-master, 
resigning himself to his despair, ‘‘ give 
her opium — opium, and continue to give 
it to her until she sinks gently in the arms 
of death ; then will she sing no more, for 
she will live no more. She lives only 
when she sings; she exists but in song. 
Most worthy Doctor, do me the favor to | 
poison her—the sooner the better. I 
have connections in the criminal college ; 
I studied with the President, in Halle; 
he was a great bugler — we blew together 
the Bizinien, in the night time, with an 
obligato chorus of little dogs and cats 
chiming in. No harm shall happen to 
you on account of this honorable murder ; 
but poison her — poison her.” | 

“ He is,” said the Doctor, interrupting | 
the sputtering Chapel-master, “already | 


Oh! oh! no Miserere, that purified my |advanced in years and has worn his hair 


powdered for a long time, and thongh 


still distinguished for music, concerning 
this matter would be a coward. Sucha 
sinful murder and death-blow is not so 
lightly spoken of. But sit down quietly 
in this comfortable arm-chair, and listen 
to what I have to say to yout" 

The Chapel-master answered in a whin- 
ing voice: ** What shall I hear nowt’? 
at the same time, however, taking the 
seat. 

* Bettina’s case,” continued the Dot- 
tor, ‘is indeed singular and remarkable. 
In speaking, she has the full use of her 
organs; one can hardly think it a common 
disease of the throat, for she can give out 
very clearly some musica] tones; but the 
moment she attempte‘a high note, an in- 
comprehensible something seizes her, 
which, though feither sticking, pricking, 
or scratching, nor anything else which 
is affirmative, proves a diseased principle, 
so that every attempted tone, besides 
being impure and thick, is short and 
husky, and suddenly vanishes. Bettina 
herself compares her situation to that of 
one in a dream, who, with the fullest 
conviction of power to fly, vainly strives 
to move at all. This morhid, negative 
condition mocks my art, and renders all 
the usual remedies unavailing. The foe 
that I have to encounter, like a bodiless 
apparition, evades all my blows. In that 
point, Chapel-master, you are right, for 
Bettina’s whole existence is in song; one 
can only think of this little bird of Para- 
dise as singing. Tt is through her imagi- 
vation, which continually incites her, that 
her song, and with it herself, is sinking 
away; and [am very nearly convinced, 
that her ill heahh is owing to this con- 
tinued mental excitement, which renders 
my art useless. She is, as she acknowl- 
edges, of a very sensitive nature, and I 
have thought, for this inonth past, like a 
ship-wrecked person, who now snatches 


vat that epliuter, now at this, and grasping 
iat every means, yet after a while becomes 


dismayed, that Bettina’s whole illness is 
more psychieal than physical." 
t Right, Doctor,” broke in the wan- 
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been sitting silently in the corner, rubbing 
his hands together. 
have hit the right point, most excellent 
physician! Bettina's discascd state is 


. ~ . i 
the physical effect of a spiritual cause, | 


but on that account all the worse and 
more dangerous. J, ] alone, gentlemen, 
ean explain it all to you.” 

“ What shall f hear nowt’? again said 
the Chapelmaster, in the same whining 
voice as before; and the Doctor drew his 
seat nearer to the Innthusiast, and gazed 


upon him with a singular smile on his: 


face. The wanderiog Enthusiast glanced 


upward, and commenced, without looking’ 


at the Doctor or Chapel-master. 


“ Chapel-master, I have seen a many- ; 
colored butterfly who had eneaged him- ' 


self between the strings of your double 
clavichord. As the little ercature flutter- 


ed delightedly up and down, he struck, 
with his hright winglets now the upper, ! 


now the lower strings, which breathed so 
sofily, so gently, that only the ucutest 


and most accustomed car could distinguish- 


the tone and accord, til] at Jast the fragile 
thing appeared to ewim in the oscillations, 
as on soft heaving waves, which seemed 
to be produced by him. But it happened, 
that a more strongly touched string vi- 
brated, as if irritated by the wings of the 
merry fluttercr, so that wounded, it scat- 


tered around its variegated flower dust. | 
Yet still the butterfly continued to flit: 


about, with its joyous murmur and song, 
till the string woancing it more and more 
sharply, it at length silently sank into the 
aperture of the sounding board.” 


‘What would you have that say to: 


me?” asked the Chapel-master. 

“© Frat applicatio, dear sir,” 
Doctor. 

“ T did not intend an especial applica- 
tion,” said the Enthusiast. ‘*T actually 
heard the above-mentioned butterfly play 
upon the Chapel-master’s clavichord. I 


satd the 


only wished to convey in general an idea! 


that then came to me, and so tolerably 
introduce what I woukl say of Bettina’s 
illness. 
at it as an allegory written in the Album 


This once you! 


ithe Enthusiast. “ Now comes a matter 
t Peace, peace, my wise Doctor,” said of fact, that I can vouch for, holding my 
„the wandering Enthusiast.‘ Revile not; Witchcraft as a jest, notwithstanding, 
things that you, struggle against them as which sometimes falls heavily on my 
you will, must vet acknowledge with hu- ` heart — that], unacquainted with Bettina, 
mility, and highly respect. Have you| without wish or intention, may have ex- 
not yourself said that Bettina’s illness ercised over her this power, by means of 
was produced by a spiritual cause — or, Spiritual influences. In the manner of a 
rather, is only a spiritual disease? ” ‘conductor, I] mean, as in the electric cir- 

“ Bat what has Bettini to do with the ele, where the shock passes from one to 
broke in the the other, without any volition of their 


“breakfast.” 


unfortunate hutterfly?”’ 
Doctor. own.” 

“Tf one,” continned the Enthusiast,| “Heyday !™ cried the Doctor, ‘see 
‘would attempt to sift it, dividing all to how the hobby-herse bears away its gal- 
a nieety, weighing each little grain, it lant rider.” 
would be a Inbor that would extend itself ‘* But the story, the story,” interrupted 
most tediously. Let the butterfly rest in, the Doctor. 
the Chapel-master’s clavichord. And be- ; “ You lave already mentioned, Chapel- 
sides, say yourself, Chapel-master, is it: master,” continued the Enthusiast, ‘* that 
not a genuine misfortune that most holy ' Bettina, the last time she lost her voice, 
music has become an integral part of our! had been singing in the Catholic Church. 
‘conversation? ‘This glorious gift will be, You remembered that this happened on 
dragged down into common, every-day | Faster day, last year. You were dressed 
life, Instead of dwelling, as before, in, in your dark robes of honor, and led that 
the holy distance, even in the wondrons glorious mass of Haydn's in D flat. A 
Ileaven-realm, tones and melodies have young, gracefully dressed maiden sang 


You know the whole, but look | 


‘strayed down to us, til we have the. 
whole matter fairly by the hand, and; 
know exactly how many cups of tea the. 
Soprano, how many glasses of wine the 
: Bass must drink, in order to-come to the 
necessary exaltation. I know well that 
‘it aids a club, who, seized with the true: 
spirit of music, practise together with | 
earnest devotion. But each miscrable, 
-ornamented, overloaded, . . . Pshaw! J- 
: will not vex myself. When I was here, 
‘Jast year, Bettini was exactly in the same ' 


‘condition, She was, as one may say, į 
bewitched —she could do nothing with- ; 
out tea. [t became a necessary ingredi- | 
‘ent of a Spanish romance, an Italian can-- 
zonet, or even the little French love-song, ' 
Souvent lamour, &c., which she so often’ 
sung. I feared, indeed, that the poor; 
tchild would drown herself and her glori-| 


-ous talent in the sea of tea-water that she | 
poured dawn, It happened not so; but, 
the catastrophe draws near.” | 

“ What catastrophe cried, at once, | 
the Doctor and the Chapcel-master. 


py 


tho Soprano, and yet did not sing it 
wholly; near her stood Bettina, who, 
with a wonderfully strong, full voice, 
poured forth the Solo. You know that I 
myself sang the Tenor. The Sanctus 
tad commenced. A thrill of the deepest 
devotion vibrated through me. A distur- 
bance behind me caused me suddenly to 
turn round, and I saw, to my great as- 
tonishment, Bettina seeking to press 
through the rows of musicians and sing- 
ers, tu leave the choir. ‘Are you go- 
ing!" asked I. ‘It is high time,’ she 
replied very kindly, ‘that I should repair 
to the church of » where I have 
promised to sing in a cantata, and I mast 
also practise two duetts before noon, that 
I must execute this evening, one at the 
tea party at , and the other at the 
little supper at . Shall you be there! 
There will be two choruses from Handel's 
Messiah, and the first Finale to Figaro’s 
wedding.’ 

‘As we spoke, the full accord of the 
Sanctus suunded forth, and the frankin- 


of a wandering virtuoso. It seems to mej e Seg, dear sir,” continued the Enthu-; cense rolled in blue clouds through the 
as if nature had surrounded ns with 2° giast, “the poor Bettini is entirely, as, rouf of the church. ‘Know you not,’ 
clavichord of a thousand strings, upon ione may say, enchanted, or bewitched , said I, ‘that itis sinful! that one does 
whose strings we play, believing ils tones; and, hard as it is far me to confess it, J į not go unpunished, who leaves the church 
and chords to be voluntarily produced, Í acknowledge that I—1, alone, am the during the Sanctus? You will never 
and are often wounded to death without | wizard who has accomplished this bad. sing again in the church?’ F said it in 
knowing that an unharmonijously touched work; and naw, like a dahbler in magic, Joke, and knew not how savagely my 
string has given us the fatal blow.” ' eannot undo what I have done.” i words sounded. She turned pale and 

“ Very obscure!’ said the Chapel-! u Nonsense! nonsense! and we sit; left the church in silence. From that 
master. , here, with the utmost patience, and allow | Moment she lost her voice.” 

“Oh!” cried the Doctor, lanching, ourselves to be mystified hy the irony of During all this time, the Doctor sat 
‘only patience. He will sit upon his this misercant,” exclaimed the Doctor, | With his chin resting on the Lead of his 
hobby-horse, and take a gallop through springing up. cane. He remained silent, but the Chap- 
the world uf forehudings, dreams, spit | + To the Devil with you!’? cried the , cl-master exclaimed, ‘* Wonderful in- 
ual influences, sympathies, idiosyncracies, | Doctor. ‘ The catastrophe! the catas-| deed! very wonderful ! ” ; 
&e., till he arrives at the station of mag-! trophe!” į “Indeed,” continued the Enthusiast, 


‘at that time, I had no especial meaning 
in my words, and I-did not connect Bet- ! 
tina’s loss of voice with the occurrence in 
the church in the slightest degree, But 
now, since I returned here, and learned 
from you, Doctor, that Bettina had ever 
since suffered from this miserable illness, 
it at once reminded me of a story which I 
read many years ago in an old book, which 
I will relate to you, for it is a graceful 
and touching tale.” l 

“Tell it,” cried the Chapel-master; | 
“one may find a good subject for a fine, 
opera therein.” 

“ Du you know, Chapel-master,’’ said 
the Doctor, ‘‘ if you can set dreams, fore- 
bodings, and magnetic cases, to music, 
you may be greatly helped, for so thej 
story will turn nut.” 

Without waiting for the Chapel-master: 
to answer, the wandering Enthusiast 
cleared his throat, and with loud voice 
began: 

“ The camp of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Arragon spread itself out to a vast ex- 
tent before the walls of Granada.” 

“ Lord of Heaven and Earth!” burst 
forth the Doctor, interrupting the story- 
teller, —‘* heginning there it would not 
end for nine days and nine nights, and I 
must sit here and Ict my patients suffer. 
To the devi} with your Moorish tale! I 
have read Gonsalvo of Cordova and lis- 
tened to Bettina’s Seguidillas,— but this 
Basta—all that it's fit for, is... .. 
Adieu.” 

The Doctor quickly sprang out at the 
door, but the Chapel-master remained 
quietly sitting, whilst he said : 

“Tt will be a tale about the wars of the | 
Moors and Spaniards, as I observe ; about! 
which I have languished to compose 
something. 
processions, cymbals, chorals, drums, and 
kettle-drums—ah, yes, kettle-drums— 
these can all be introduced. Go on, most 
worthy Enthusiast; who knows what val- 
uable sced-corn this wished for story may | 
cast into my mind, and what giant flowers | 
may spring therefrom? ’’ 

“ You are now Chapel-master,” an- 
swered the Enthusiast. ‘* It would be too | 
touch like the opera, thence it would hap- 
pen that rational people, whom the mu- 
sic would affect liko a strong drain, though 
one now and then might enjoy it in small 
doses, as a cordial, would pronounce you 
mad. But I will tell it you, and you may! 
fearlessly act npon it at your pleasure — 
occasionally throwing in accords.” 

The writer feels himself obliged, before 
copying the story of the Enthusiast, to 
say to the worthy reader, that for brev- | 
ity’s sake, when he would point out} 
where the Chapel-master comes in, with 
his accords, instead of writing — “ Here 


i 
H 
| 


land repulsing the attacks of the besieged. | 
| neck, and played thereon a romance that 


i summit of which waved the banner of the 


apeaks the Chapel-master,” he will sim- 
ply say — The Chapel-master. 


THE HARBINGER. 


t The camp of Ferdinand and Isahella 
of Arragon spread itself ont to a vast ex- 
tent before the walls of Granada. Vainly 
hoping for succor, and daily shut in more 
and imore closely, the faint-hearted Boab- ! 
dil was discouraged. He was bitterly 
hated by the people, who in mockery 
called him the Little King, and found j 
only a momentary confidence in offerings | 
of the most bloodthirsty cruelty. Ever! 
in the degree in which cowardice and des- 
pair seized on the inhahitants and army of 
Granada, faith in victory and delight in ; 
battle, filled the Spanish camp. There) 
was no need of attack. Ferdinand con- 
tented himself with besieging the walls, 


These little skirmishes appeared more 
like joyons tournaments, than severe bat- | 
tles; and after them they collected the | 
dead, and celebrated their decease, with 
all the pageantry of the church service, 
as if for holy martyrs. Isabella lived re- 
tired in the camp, where she had caused 
to be erected, in the midst, a high wooden 
building, with many towers, from the 


cross. It was arranged within as a mon- 
astery and a church, where the Benedic- 
tine nuns daily held divine service. The 
Queen, with her followers, accompanied 
by her riders, came each morning to hear 
the mass which the confessor read, and 
the nuns sang together in the choir. It 
happened one morning that Isabella no- 


ticed a voice, that, with wonderful bell- | 
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was the more zealous, therefore, to de- 
stroy this nest of sin. Already were the 
works taken, already were the women, 
imprisoned during the battle, carried 
away, when an unexpected reinforcement, 
notwithstanding a brave defence, over- 
powered him, and drove him back into the 
camp. ‘The enemy ventured not to fol- 
low him; therefore the prisoners and all 
the rich booty remained his. Among the 
female prisoners, there was one, whose 
inconsolable grief, whose despair, excited 
the attention of Don Aguilar. 

“ He approached the veiled one, with 
friendly words, but in her grief she had 
no speech but music. She took a cithern, 
suspended by a golden band from her 


moaned in profound sighs, heart-rending 
tones, the seperation from the beloved, 
trom all life's joys. Aguillar, deeply im- 
pressed by the wonderful tones, concluded 
to send back the prisoner to Granada, 
She prostrated herself hefore him, whilst 
she threw hack her veil. Aguilar cried 
out, © Art thou not Zulema, the light of 
;song in Granada?’ It was indeed Zule- 
ma, whom Aguillar had seen when Am- 
bassador at Boahdil’s Court, whose won- 
i derful music had snnk deep in his breast. 
j‘ I give you your freedom,’ said the Gen- 
eral. But the worthy father Agostino 


| Sanchez, who marched forward, cross in 


hand, exclaimed, ‘Rememberest thou, 
i my lord, that when thou settest this pris- 
oner free, thou doest her great injustice ; 


like clearness, drowned all the others. 


The song was listened to, as the des-' 


ponding warbler listens to the nightin-! 
gale, who, Princess of the woods, sur- | 
passes all the other tribes. And there 
was something so foreign in the pronun-; 


that it was evident the singer was unac-: 
eustomed to chureh music, and perhaps. 
now sang in a mass for the first time in! 
her life. Isabella seemed greatly sur- 
prised, and observed that her followers 
were seized with the same astonishinent. 
She at once anticipated that some strange ' 
adventure was going on, for the brave! 
General Aguillar, who had joined her, 
train, caught her eye. Kneeling in the 
oratory, his eyes were fixed upon the 
choir, with an expression of most fervent, ' 
intense aspiration. As the mass was, 
ended, Isabella went to the chamber of 
Donna Maria, the Prioress, and inquired 
about the strange singer. * Will you, a! 
Queen,’ said Douna Maria, ‘call to mind 
that for a month past, whilst Don Aguil- | 
lar bas sought to overthrow the outworks ! 
and conquer Granada, that the walls, sur- 
rounded by a magnificent terrace, have ' 
served as a place of pleasure. 


“ach | 
. t 
night the wanton song of the heathen, | 
from that enticing syren voice, sounded 


for thou returnest her to idolatry, when, 
‘perhaps, with us the grace of God may 
enlighten her, and she may be received 
into the bosom of the Mother Church.’ 
Aguillar answered, ‘she shall remain 
with us a month, and then, if the Spirit 


Wars, tumults, romances, | ciation, so peculiar in the whole style,,of the Lord prevails not with her, she 


shall return to Granada? And so it 
happened, Oh! Queen, that Zulema was 
received by us into the Convent. At first 


‘she yielded entirely to her inconsolable 


grief; but soon wild and mournful music 
was heard, and then heart-touching ro- 
mances, which filled the whole convent, 
and over all, the outgushing of her clear, 


bell-like voice. Jt happened one night, 


‘that we sang together in the church, after 


midnight, tre wonderfully beautiful Ora, 
which that high master of song, Ferrera, 
In the bright light I oh- 
served Zulema standing in the open door 
way of the choir, quiet and thoughtful, 
gazing upon us with earnest look. As 
we in couples left the choir, Zulema 
knelt and sang before au image of the 
Virgin. Since that day she has sung no 
romances, but remained still in inward 
contemplation, 


had taneht us. 


Seon she sought to re- 
call, upon her deep voiced cithern, the 
chorals whieh we sang in the church, 
and thea would sing them in a low, geu- 


. . 1 . . 
over into our camp, and Don Aguillar | tle voice, secking to remember the words 
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of our hymns, and pronouncing them with 
strange beanty in her foreign tongue. I 
marked well that the spirit of the Lord, 
in mild, confiding tones, spoke to her in 
music; and that her heart was open to 
His grace. Therefore Í sent to her the 
sister Emanuela, mistress of the choir, 
that she might fan the glimmering torch 
to a flame; and thus it happened, that in 
holy song the faith of the Church has 
been enkindled in her. Zulema has not 
yet been received through holy baptism 
into the bosom of the Church; but we 
shall permit her to juin our choir, and so 


devote her wonderful voice to the glory! 
‘trample on the snake, and he will sting 


of religion.’ The Queen now understood 


5 


i 


what passed in Aguillar’s mind, when he‘ 


yielded to Father Agostino’s remon- | 


strance, and did not send Zulema back to 
Granada, but placed her in the convent, 
and rejoiced greatly at her conversion to 
the true faith. In a few days, Zulema 
was baptized, and took the naime of Julia. 
The Queen herseif, the Marquis of Ca- 
diz, Henry of Gusman, and the Gencrals 
Mendoza and Villena, were the witnesses 
of this holy act. One would have be- 
lieved that Julia's song would ever have 
risen higher and truer, in proclaiming the 
glory of her faith; and so it actually 
happened for a short time. But soon 
Emanuela remarked that Julia often de- 
parted from the choral, in a strange man- 
ner, intermingling foreign tones. Often 
suddenly would break the hollow sound 
of a deep voiced cithern through the 
choir. The tone was like the resounding 
of the storm, rushing through its strings. 
Then Julia would become restless, and it 
frequently happened that she would intro- 
duce a Moorish word into the Latin hymn. 
Emanuela warned the novice steadfastly 
to withstand the foe; but inconsiderately 
Julia heeded this not, and to the anguish 
of the Sisters, often sang, when even the 
earnest, holy chorals of the old Ferrera 
were sounding, light Moorish love songs 
to the cithern, which she had newly at- 
tuned. 


through the choir, high and sharp, similar | 


to the shrill whistling of the little Moor- 
ish flute.” 

Tue CuareL-Masrer. “Flauti picco- 
l — The vetave flute. But, dear sir, 
there is yet nothing, really nothing for 
the Opera. No exposition, and that is 


the main point,—though the deep and: 


high voice of the cithern has touched me. 


Do you not believe that the Devil is aj 


Tenor! He is as false as the Devil, and 
therefore does every thing in falsetto.” 
Tue Entuvsiast. “God in Heaven! 
you grow wittier every day, Chapel-mas- 
ter. But you are right. Leave to the 
devilish principle all over high, unuatur- 
al whistlings, pipings, &c. But to re- 


turn to the tale, that grows ever more) fire, which, upheaving itself higher and | 


Wonderfully sounded then the] 
tones of the cithern, that often rushed, 


| 
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difficult to me, for I run the danger every 
moment of jumping away at the very 
tight point. 

“Tt happened one day that the Queen, 
accompanied by the noble generals of the 


camp, went towards the church, to hear | 


the mass, as usual. A miserable tattered 
beggar lay by the gate, whom the halber- 
diers sought to remove, but le half raised 
himself, then threw himself down, howl- 
ing, so near the Queen that he touched 
her in his fall. 
hefore her and kicked the heggar from 
her path, who turned and half raising 
his hody cried: ¢ Trample on the snake,— 


you, it may be, to death ;’ then touching 
the strings of lis eithern, which was con- 
oaled beneath his rags, it sent forth a 
shrill, wailing, piping sound, that seized 
al] with an unearthly terror, and drove 
them back. The halberdiers removed the 
loathsoine apparition, saying: ‘The 
wretch is a prisoner, a frantic Moor, who 
by his mad jokes and his wonderful cith- 
ern-playing amuses the soldiers in the 
camp.’ The Queen went on, and the 
mass began. The sisters in the choir 
sounded the Sanctes, bat as Juha with 
powerful voice burst forth, Pleni sunt 
cali gloria tua, there wailed through the 
Church a shrill tone from the cithern, and 
Julia suddenly closing the book sought to 
leave the choir. 

fe} What wouldst thou do?’ 
Emanuela. 

“Oh; said Julia, ‘hearcst thou not 
the mighty tone of the Master? there by 
him, with him, must 1 sing!’ and she 
turned towards the door, but Emanuela 
spoeke with deep, earnest, haughty 
voice : 

‘© Sinner, wouldst thou profane the 
service of the Lord, that thou takest his 
praise upon thy lips, whilst worldly 
thoughts are in thy heart? Wouldst 
thou fly from hence? Broken is the 
power of song in thec; silent are the 
wonderful tones in thy breast, which the 
Lord enkindled in thee.’ 

“ At Emanuela's words, as if struck 
by lightning, Julia sank to the fioor. 

“ As the nuns were assembled at night 
time, to sing the Ora, a thick smoke sud- 
denly filled the whole Chureh. Soon the 
flames hissed and crackled through the 
walls of the wing of the building, and 
reached the convent. With much difi- 
eulty the nuns succeeded in saving their 
lives. Trumpets and horns pealed 
through the camp, arousing the soldiers 
from their first sleep; General Aguillar, 
with singed hair and half-burnt clothes, 
left the convent where be had vainly 
sought to rescue the missing Julia, of 
whom no trace could be found. The sol- 
diers fruitlessly combated against the 


asked 


Aguillar sprang angrily | 


higher, and spreading far and wide, 
seized upon all within its reach, and in a 
i short time the whole of Isabella's rich, 
beautiful camp lay inashes. The Moors, 
iin full confidence that the misfortunes of 
the Christians would give them the victo- 
‘ry, ventured with a considerable force 
‘upon an an attack. But never was there 
more brilliant repulse than that by the- 
| Spaniards, who, led on by the triumphant 
tones of the trumpets, returned crowned 
with victory to their fortifications, where 

i Queen Isabella ascended the throne which 
‘had been erected in the open air, and 
' gave orders that on the site of the burnt 
‘camp, a new city should at once be built, 
‘thus showing to the Moors in Granada 
i that the siege would never be raised.” 
Tne Cuaret-master. “If one were 
' only permitted to introduce spiritual sub- 

1 jects into the Theatre... . Already 
' have I brought myself into difficulty with 
the dear public, for introducing here and 
‘there a bit of choral; cise would this 
‘Julia be no bad part. What do you 
ithink of the double style, in which they 
can intermingle, first the romance, then 
‘church music! Some charming little 
Moorish and Spanish songs I have al- 
iready prepared ; also the besieging march 
‘of the Spaniards, which is not bad, and 
il have contrived to melo-dramatise the 
‘commandment of the Qucen; hut how to 
arrange the whole together, Heaven only 
knows! Bat go on with the story. We 
must hear aguin from Julia; it is to be 
hoped that she was not burnt.” 

Tue Extnesiast. ‘Did you know, 
Chapel-master, that that city which the 
, Spaniards, thongh environed by the 
‘Moors, huilt in twenty-one days, is still 
| standing, and is calird Santa Fe? But 
| whilst I turn upon you such an unceasing 
flood of words, I am losing the solemn 
tone, which alone befits so solemn a sub- 
‘ject. I wish you would play to us from 
| Palestrina’s Responsorien, that now lies 
open upon the desk of the Piano.” 

The Chapel-master complied with his 
request, and when he had finished, the 
Enthusiast went on: 

“The Moors did not cease to annoy the 
! Spaniards, in manifold ways, during the 
building of the city; despair drove them 
lto acts of astonishing boldness, and the 
‘guntest went on more earnestly than ever. 
i One day, Aguillar, with the Spanish out- 
! posts, attacked a Moorish squadron, and 
‘drove theim back to the walls of Granada. 
| He turned baek with his troops, and halt- 
' ing near the first fortification, in a myrtle 
wood, sent on his followers, and resigned 
himself to his earnest thoughts and sad 
recollections. Julia stood livingly before 
his mind’s cye. Often, during the battle, 
had he heard her voice resounding; now 
complaining, now lamenting, and, even 
at this very moment, it seemed to him 


that there rustled a strange song — half 


Moorish love tale, half Christian church 
music — through the dark myrtles. Then 
there rushed suddenly forward a Moorish 
rider, in silver armor, on a light Arabian 
steed, into the wood, and immediately | 
there whistled a spear close to Aguillar’s| 
head. He sprang with drawn sword! 
upon his foe, as the second spear flew, 
and remained’ plunged decp in his horse's ! 
breast, who, smarting with pain and an-| 
guish, reared himself on high, so that: 
Aguillar, to avoid a heavy fall, was | 
obliged to swing himself quickly from his 
side. The Moor raised himself, and: 
struck with his crescent blade at Aguillar’s 
uncovered head. But he dextrously par- 
ried this death blow, and returned it so 
powerfully, that the Muor barely saved 
himself, as he almost fell from the horse. 
In the same moment, he pressed hbisj 
horse close upon Aguillar, so that he 
could not give a second blow, and rising, | 
drew his dagger; but before he could: 
plunge it into his enemy, Aguillar, with! 
giant strength, had seized him, drawn’ 
him from his horse, and dashed him ring- 
ing to the ground. He knelt upon the | 
Moor’s breast, and, grasping with his 
left hand his right arm so forcibly, that 
he remained motionless, drew his dagger. 
Already had he raised his arin to plunge j 
it in the Moor‘s throat, when he sighed! 
out deeply, ‘Zulema!’—Chilled to a! 
statue, Aguillar had no power to fulfil his 
intention. 

“s Wretch!’ exclaimed he, 
name did you utter?’ 

“** Strike!’ cried the Moor, * you kill} 
one who has sworn death and destruction | 
to you. Yes! kuow, treacherous Chris- . 
tian, know that it is Hichem, the last ofi 
the race of Alhamar, from whom you; 
stole Zulema. Know that that tattered ' 
beggar, who with the demeanor of a! 
maniac, sneaked around in your camp,’ 
was Hichem. Know that I succeeded, ' 
in that gloomy prison, in which yoa con- | 
signed me to. the light of my own! 
thoughts, te set it on fire, and to rescue } 
Zulema.’ 

“s Zulema — Julia lives!’ cried Aguil- 
lar. 

“ Then laughed out the Moor, shrilly, | 
in fiend-like scorn — ‘* Yes, she lives; but: 
your bloody, thorn crowned idol has with į 
execrable magic surrounded her, and all 
the fragrant, glowing bloom of life is en- 
veloped in the pall of the frantic women, | 
that you call the brides of your deity. | 
Know that all music in her breast, | 
breathed upon by the poisonous breath of 
the Saminus, is dead. All the pleasure 
of life is gone from me, with Zulema’s | 
sweet songs; therefore kill me — kill me, 
that I may take norevenge on you. You 
have already robbed me of more than 


‘what! 


tı: Hichem,’ said he, ‘ Zulema, that in holy | 
! baptism has taken the name of Jalia, be- | 


leall the bad magic of an idol, was a 


life.’ Aguillar relaxed his hold upon 
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Hichem, and raised himself slowly, tak- 
ing up his sword from the ground. 


came my captive in honorable, open war- | 
fare. Enlightened by the grace of God, : 
she renounced Mahomet’s contemptible 
service, and what you, traitorous Moor, | 


tenptation of the devil, which she could | 
not withstand. Do you call Zulema 
your beloved? so is Julia, converted to 
the true faith, the mistress of my 
thoughts and of my heart; and for the 
glory of the true faith will I meet you in 
open battle. Choose your own weapon, 
and meet me according to your own cus- 
tom.’ 

« Quickly Hichem seized his sword and 
target, and when Aguillar released his 
hold, he staggered back, roaring aloud, 
then threw himself upon his horse, -' 
which had remained standing near him, ' 
and sprang away at a full gallop — 
Aguillar knew not how to understand it, 
but in a moment the worthy old man, ` 
Agostino Sanchez, stood behind him and: 
said with a smile, ‘Did I frighten Hich- 
em, or the Lord who dwells in me, ’and! 
whose love he scorns!’ 

** Aguillar repeated to him all that he: 
had heard concerning Julia, and they 
both recalled the prophetic words of 
Emanuela, as Jalia, seduced by Hi- ; 
chem’s cithern, all devotion dying with- 
in her, left the church during the Sanc- ' 
tus.” 

Tue Cuapen-master. — “I think no, 
more about the opera, but how shall I set‘ 
to music the conflict between the Moorish ! 
Hichem, in his silver armor, and the! 
General Aguillar. How can one make; 
them sally forth better than Mozart has | 
done it in Don Giovanni? You know, | 
however, in the first place i 

Tue Wasverine Entursiasr. — *“ Si- 
lence, Chapel-master. I must now bring 
this long tale to a close. Still, various; 
things occurred, and it is necessary to 
collect all your thoughts; the more so | 
that I still think of Bettina, who puzzles ' 
me not a little. 1 cannot escape from the 
thought that she has heard my Spanish 
tale, and it seems to me as if she must 
be listening outside of that door. This! 
thought, however, must be all pure fancy. 
But to go on: 

“ Continually beaten in all the skirm- į 
ishes; pressed by daily, hourly increas- ! 
ing famine, the Moors at Jast found 
themselves necessitated to capitulate; and 
in festive pomp, amid the thunder of the 
artillery, Ferdinand and Isabella marched 
into Granada. The priests had conse- 
crated the great mosque as a cathedral, 
and thither marched the troops, to thank 
the God of Hosts, in the devout Te Deum 
laudamus of the solemn mass, for the 


i 
i 
$ 
i 


glorious victory over the followers of 
Mahomet, the false prophet. ft is impos- 
sible to tell the difficulty of suppressing 
the ever newly outbursting rage of the 
Moors, and to restrain the divisions of 
troops, who from the darkest streets 
skilfully attacked the already excited 
procession, as it wound along the main 
road. As Aguillar, at the head of a di- 
vision of foot, marched alung the high- 
way, toward the cathedral, where the 
mass had already commenced, he felt 


himself suddenly wounded in the left 


shoulder by an arrow. At the same mo- 


‘ment a band of Moors started from a 


dusky arcade, and attacked the Christians 
with despairing rage. Hichem, at the 
head, rushed upon Aguillar, who, but 
slightly hurt, hardly felt the pain of his 
wound, and dextrously parried the pow- 
erful blow, at the same time striking 
Hichem dead at his feet. The Spaniards 
pressed franticly on the treacherous 


i Moors, who soon fled, shrieking, and took 


shelter in a stone building, whose door 
they quickly closed. The Spaniards 
stormed the house, and they rained ar- 
rows upon them from the windows. 
Aguillar ordered firebrands thrown in 
upon them. Already the flames streamed 
trom the roof, when, above the thunder 
of the artillery, a wonderful voice sound- 
from the burning building, Senctus— 
Sanctus Dominus, Deus Sabaoth. * Julia! 
Julia!’ cried Aguillar, in inconsolable 
anguish. At this moment the door 


‘opened, and Julia, in the dress of the 


Benedictine nuns, stepped forth, singing 
with strong voico, Sanctus — Sanctus 
Dominus, Deus Sabaoth! Behind ber 
followed the Moors, in a bending atti- 
tude, with their hands crossed upon their 
breasts. The Spaniards, astonished, fell 
back, and between their ranks Julia 
marched on with the Moors towards the 
cathedral, singing as she went, Benedic- 
tus qui venit in numine Domini. Involun- 
tarily, as when an angel descends from 
Heaven to announce the blessings of the 
Lord, all the people bowed the knee. 
Stepping ffhickly, with clear eyes direct- 
ed to Heaven, Julia stood before the bigh 


‘altar, between Ferdinand and Isabella, 


singing the mass, and performing the 
holy ceremonies with fervent devotion. 
As the last sound of the Dona nobis 


: pacem died out, Julia sank lifeless in the 


arms of the Queen. All the Moors who 
followed her, converted to the true faith, 
were baptized that very day.” 

As the Enthusiast ended his tale, the 
Docter entered with much bustle, striking 
his cane upon the floor, and crying 
angrily: ‘* There you still sit, telling 
your mad, fantastic stories, without re- 
gard to those in the vicinity, and making 
people sick.” 

“ Tell me what has happened, my 
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* cried the Chapel-master, quite 


dear sir,’ 
terrified. 

“I understand it perfectly,’ said the 
Enthusiast, very composedly. ‘‘ fi is 
nothing more nor less than that Betina 
has heard’ our conversation. She went 
into the cabinet there, and knows all.” 

“You have,” sputtered the Doctor, 
“by your lying tale, you frantic Enthusi- 
ast, poisoned her sensitive mind — 
rnined her with your foolish trash ; but I 
will be even with you for this deed.” 

u Honored Doctor,” said the Enthusi- 
ast to the enraged man, * you grow 
warm, and do not think that Betiina’s 
mental disease demands a mental remedy, 
and that perhaps my story w 

“ Enough, enough,” replied the Doc- | 
tor, very temperately. ‘t I already know 
what you would say.” 

“Tt is good for nothing for an opera, 
but it produced some strange sounding 
accords.” So murmured the Chapel- 
master, whilst he seized his hat, and his 
friends followed. d 

When, three months after, the wander- 
ing Enthusiast, who had cured Bettina, 
who, with magnificently clear voice, had: 
sung Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, (though 
not in a church, but in a large sized 
room,) full of joy and ecstatic rapture, 
kissed her hand, she said, ‘* You are not 
quite a wizard, but sometimes of a nature 
a little perverse.” 

“ Like all enthusiasts,’? added 
Chapel-master. 


the 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR HODIES. ; 

(Continued from p. 291.) 


Oljection. Death is not feared by the 
ox, the sheep or the fow); they have not 
like man a terror of it. The idea of 
being eaten made the life of Melville, the 
author of Typee, uncomfortable during all 
his stay on the island, in the midst of 
pleasures far purer than those of civiliza- 
tion, although there was little apparent 
ground for fear, But we find no signs of 
disquiet or apprehension in the creatures 
which we fatten for the slaughter-pen 
umil the death-struggle commences. 

Answer. The conflict of a death- 
struggle, evitable only by some species 
of fraud, is in itself sufficient to condemn 
the taking of life; but the preceding as- 
sertion is more plausible than true.— 
Would an ox or a fowl endowed with the 
faculties of reason, be able to appreciate 
the uneasiness of Melville or any other 
candidate for the honors of a cannibal 
table, for which, as we have been inform- 
ed, an European is sometimes stall-fed 


for six months to get the salt out of him? 
Certainly not, since the sympathy be- 
tween the different species of animals is 
not sufficiently refined to allow one to 
jodge of the moral state and sentiment 
of the other, unless when life is stirred: 
up from ite deeps to its intenser move- | 
ments. The fear, the agony of animals, 
when about to be killed ig evident enough, 
— it is almost human in its fierce or de- 
ploring expression. The ery, the shriek, | 
the tear, the convulsion, all remonstrate | 
with man against the cruel, the impious, 
the unregal, unfeaternal act. How far) 
they may have been previously afflicted 
by the anticipation we cannot very truly ; 
decide, because our conflict with them} 
precludes the mutual understanding by | 
magnetic sympathies and intelligence of 
each other's language, in which many 
individuals have lived with their dogs, | 
and which we may expect, from general 
analogies, to be possible to man with 
the whole animate creation. There; 
are some, however, as the bull and; 
cow, which leave us no room to doubt | 
their sentiment of our mode of proceed- 
ing toward them. T once saw a cow sel 
on by bull-dogs and slaughtered in the; 
street before my father's door; and for 
several days afier, as the ranging cattle 
passed that spot they would smell and 
snort, and paw the earth with every sign 
of indignation for many minutes. 

Objection. Animals are simple crea- 
tures. ‘They have not like man complex į 
ielations of industry and affection. No 
manufacture, no commerce, no tillage, 
ceases in consequence of their death — 
no family weeps, no friends regret their 
loss. 

Answer. It is very true that no other; 
animal compares with iman in his power 
and influence on the earth, except in 
some local tracts of Africa and South 
America, the white ant. The ox wears 
no broadcloth or lace, in whose produc- 
tion hundreds of his race have been flayed 
of comforts and necessaries, and toiled 
out a sad, miserable life. The beaver 
keeps no warehouses, where thousands 
of bushels of grain lie rotting in a time 
of famine, in awaiting a still higher rise 
of price. The industrial relation of the 
animal is limited to enjoying the yield of 
its maternal soil. If the bird carries 
in its flight, or the buffalo in his range, 
the seeds of choice grains, or fruits or 
beautiful flowers, to replant them in a dis- 
tant spot, they deserve perhaps no credit 
for such services, since they are quite un- 
premeditated. 

The argument of industrial value, ad- 
mitting its basis that men are made for 
things and not things for men, will still 
not bear scrutiny, since the services of 
the operative man and the operative 
horse or ox are in many places weighed ! 


mr 


in the same scale, and not unfrequently ; 
if we may judge by their treatment, the 
horse is considered the more valuable life 
of the two. A case of collective starva- 
tion such as now afflicts Ireland, has never 
been known by any animal that is em- 
ployed in civilized industry, except man. 
But if it be considered that the civilized 
operative does not possess a soul, a posi- 
tion virtually taken by our laws and so- 
cial customs which provide no means for 
its development, and by our system of 
mechanical industry, which confines him 
to a position in which he merely repre- 
sents a wheel or a lever, and in which a 
soul is altogether superfluous, — if it be 
considered that the operative is already in- 
dustrially and morally devoured by the 
capitalist, and that his body is only not 
served upon the table hecanse it would be 
tongh, lean and ill tasted, an objection 
which does not in the same degree apply 
to the ox, which is one or two degrees 
higher than the operative in the scale of 
valuation; then it is necessary to bring 
the industrial character of animals into 
comparison with that of the capitalist and 
the higher classes of society. Different 
animals will present very different points 
of comparison. The beaver, for instance, 
builds him very comfortable houses and 
villages, to which those of our poor will 
not compare at all in relation to the re- 
spective exigencies of their lives. Many 
species of the ant dwell in commodious 
cities, cither subterranean, or elevated in 
cones, or in the interior of trecs. 

Their work is performed with great 
system and efficiency, constancy, enthusi- 
asm and success. They have preceded 
us in the embodiment of an attractive in- 
dustrial and social code, they not only 
guarantee themselves by foresight against 
the deficiencies and inclemencies of sea- 
sons, but they construct cuvered street 
galleries, in which warm and secure, they 
can traverse a grove in all directions. 
They keep other species in passional or 
affective domesticity, who perform the 
labor of the suciety in moral relations 
and physica! conditions far superior to 
those enjoyed by our own hired or en- 
slaved laborers. Their treatment of do- 
westie animals, the aphides for instance, 
which they milk as we do cows, is like- 
wise exemplary. They enjoy their serv- 
ices through the establishment of sympa- 
thies which we have not yet succeeded in 
creating, not only in the tame or domes- 
ticated state, in which they stable them 
warmly under ground with suitable provi- 
sion of succulent roots; but also in the 
wild or natural state, seeking them in 
their free pasture ground upon the leaves 
of plants; and in the ‘mixt state, when 
leaving them to feed in locations conven- 
ient to their social home, they build 
around them walls of cement to prevent 
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their straying, or to protect them from 
the birds. 


The fifth volume of the ** Fainily Libra- ' 


ry” contains ina few pages a most interest- ; the highest which is compatible with un- consideration of solidity. 
' organized societies, and which is enjoyed | 
by the Camanche and the Islander of the: 


ing resume from the works of Huber and 
uther naturalists of the highest standing, 
which prove in the insect world very high 
attainments in industry, and not only | 
those which like the construction of the 
bee's comb have been unreasonably ob-, 
jected to from their mathematical accura- 
ey and uniformity, but many obviously of 
@ progressive character, and varying just 
as much as the dwellings and the indus-! 
try of the different human nations, in dif-. 
ferent tribes, and even in different soci- : 
eties of the satne spccies. 

Tt will be urged that the question of! 
Cannibalism does not include the insect 
world. It is false, for in many countries . 
various species of insects are used as food 
by man, and amongst others the ant, and , 
among the ants the termites, a species. 
which has exhibited the most distinguish- 
ed proofs of social and industrial cleva-! 
tion. But if all animals do not like the 
ant, the bee, the beaver, &e. &c., organ- 
ize societice, and develop a great indus-| 
try ; itis not the less true that all provide , 
for themselves a sphere of composite | 
luxury, including health, or internal har- 
mony, and wealth or external harmony , 
with nature and each other, in a manner: 
which however crude and incomplete, is 
yet far superior to that enjoyed by most, 
men reputed wealthy, who are really j 
very poor, since they suffer at the: 
same time from disease, and from pri- 
vation of many objects of daily desire! 
both in material and in social condi- | 
tions. 

This is a bicomposite subversion and | 
poverty suffered by the greater number 
even of the rich, and which ought to! 
make them much ashamed to appropriate : 
to themselves the bodies of animals! 
which live so much truer to nature, and 
in which the aim of God for the harmony 
and’ happiness of his creatures is now so! 
much better fulfilled. If the subversive | 
period of the last five thousand years 
were the permanent destiny of this plan- 
et, the life of an ant, a deer, or almost: 
any creature that we eat, would be more | 
valuable both positively and negatively, 
than the life of man; more valuable to it- 
self for the harmonies it enjoys, to other | 
creatures for those which it contributes to | 
furnish, and to God as more faithfully ac- 
complishing his will on the earth, and: 
assuring his happiness as the great centre ; 
of harmonies. Instead of a bicumpo- | 
site subversion, no animal undomesticated | 
lives habitually in more than a simple | 
subversion, since though it be an enemy , 
to other creatures, it remains a friend to 
iteelf, and enjoys the health natural 
to its organization, while many animals 
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‘attain to Harmony, 
| harmony like the ant, or simple ike’ 


, culations, 


‘hy their effects or results. 
necessarily implies consciousness and vo-! 

t 
Is not the, 


either compisite 


the beaver, or to savage happiness, 


South Seas. So mach tor the sanction of 
cannibalism by the industrial inferiority 
‘of animals. 


One of the obstacles to onr recognition 


lof the rights of animals, of the rights 


which each ia proportion to the develop- 
ment of its passions and faculties pos- 
sesses to life, liberty aud the pursuit of 


happiness, is the singular prejudice which | 
has so widely prevailed in relation to: 

z I 
Among learned and sim-, 


their instinct. 


ple alike, the candid naturalist and the | 


pure and loving heart have ever protested | 
against the barbarous fiat which reduces 


„the animal to the rank of a machine,’ 


endowed with merc sensation, and blindly 
impelled to its ends by some external 
The exact geometry of the bee in! 
which corresponds’ 


force. 
her hexagonal cell, 


with the most claborate matheinatieal cal- 
in containing the greatest area, 


with expenditure in the least material; 


often adduced as a striking instance of. 


blind, unealeulated routine, for the very: 
sage reason, that the bees always build | 
so, and always fave built so withont | 
any mistakes or deviations — as if the ex- ; 


istenee of a faculty of measurement or, 


calculation ought to be established by its 
failures to attain its results, instead of 
by its success. 

Applying this logic to man, we should 
infer of an accountant whose balance- 
sheet was always just, 
whose bolts always tuted truly, that he 
could not calculate or mechanize at all, 
but was merely an instrument. Call the 
bee’s geometry, if you will, a mere ef- 
fect of organization : can you prove that: 
of Euclid or Archimides to have been! 
any less so? Both are known equally 
If the one 


Jition, why not the other? 
consciousness and volition of all creatures 


naturally limited by their specific attrac- | 
tions, and subordinated equally to the. 


superior consciousness and volition of the 
integral life of which they ure parts! 
As to the special application to the bec, 
the common notion that the form of the 


or a locksmith | 


‘the heat melt their thin waxen partitions, 
changed the form, neglecting the econ- 
omy of the wax for the more important 
In the neigh- 
borhood of the sugar-houses, finding 
abundant provision for the year, she 
ceased altogether to accumulate honey, 
and hus turned plunderer like the wasp, 
jthus evineing that her mathematical 
propensities remain subordinate to a cum- 
mon sense, capable like our own of 
recognizing the fitness of things and 
choosing its sphere of action. With 
how much more reason might not the 
bee have retorted the stigma of blind, 
instinctual organization, on Sir Ysaac 
Newton, who, in providing an entrance 
‘for his favorite cat and kitten, cut a big 


| 


‘hole in the door for the cat and then be- 
side it a little hole for the kitten! Of a 
number of other animats, facts have been 
observed, showing their power of adapt 
ing methods to cinceumstanees, in the 
same way that amongst ourselves would 
be considered the most decisive proofs of 
intellect. 

The beaver, whose strong tendencies 


i 


is to social life, with his industry and me- 


chanical skill, have made his habits so 
‘interesting a study; gives up all when 
‘experience proves that his honest toils 
serve only to guide the cupidity of the 
‘trapper to his destruction; seeks safety in 
solitude, and in France and those parts of 
‘our own western country where it has 
been much molested, builds no more 
dams. 

Birds, in the location of their nests 
and the material of which they are com- 
posed, vary in different places or even in 
the sume place, so as best to fulfil: the 
‘conditions of safety, convenience, and 
; comfort. 

In achapter upon instinet in the sixteenth 
section of the first volume of the Zoono- 
mia, Darwin, among some of the most 
curious and interesting researches in the 
records of our language, gives some de- 
tails from which we shall extract the 
following : 

‘Jn the trees before Mr. Levet's 
house in Lichfield, there are annually 
nests built by sparrows, a bird which 
; usually builds under the tiles of honsce 
i or under the thatch of barns. Not find- 
‘ing such convenient situations for their 
nests, they build a covered nest bigger 


| builds a hexagon, is false, for bees whick 


cell is the same with all bees and in all ' than a man’s head, with an opening like 
times, is one of those careless and un-!a mouth at the side, resembling that of a 
founded assumptions witb which our nat-; magpie, except that it is built of straw or 
ural history abounds. How long the bee hay and lincd with feathers, and so nice- 
has built a hexagon, we confess our jly managed as to be a defence against 
; ignorance, and yet we are probably as. both wind and rain.’ 

wise on this point as those who will tell; A letter from Reverend J. Darwin, 
you she was observed to build thus by ‘authenticates a similar fact of rooks, 
Noah or by Adam. That the bee always; which after some high trees, their usual 
resort, had been cut down, removed tq 


were taken to the West Indies, findingithe church, and built their nests on the 
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outside of the spire, on the tops of the 
windows, whose projection afforded con- 
venient room. 

White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
bourne, page 59, gives a curious account 
of the subterranean nests of jackdaws, 
the (corvus monedula,) which not finding 
the towers, steeples and high roofs, 
where it usually builds iu England, suffi- 
ciently numerous, had taken possession of 
forsaken rabbit warrens. 

The awallow of India, which furnishes 
to the Chinese their edible nests, explor- 
ing a new field of industry, collects for 
that purpose a glutinous substance from 
the waters. 

The birds of India exert more artifice 
in building their nests, on account of the 
snakes and monkeys. Some form pen- 
sile nests in the shape of a purse, deep 
and open at the top; others with a hole 
in the side; and others, still more cau- 
tious, with an entrance in the very 
bottom, forming their lodge near the 
summit. But the taylor bird will .not 
even trust its nest to the extremity of a 
tender twig; but makes one more ad- 
vance to safety, by fixing it to the leaf 
itself. It picks up a dead leaf, and sews 
it to a living one, its slender bill being its 
needle, and its thread some fine fibres ; 
the lining consists of feathers, gossamer 
and down: the weight of the bird is 
three-sixteenths of an ounce, so that even 
with its eggs and young, it may swing 
securely in its aerial cradle. Those birds 
that are brought up by our care, and 
have little communication with others of 
their own species, are very defective in 
these arts. They not only construct 
their nests awkwardly, but scatter their 
eggs in various parts of the room or 
cage, and seldom produce young ones, 
till by failing in their first attempt, they 
have learned sumething from their own 
observation. The habit of selecting for 
their nests, materials of the same color 
as the site they build in, which screens 
them from their enemies, is a fact which 
belongs to this category. 

‘©The cuckoo, in imitation of those 
mothers who are too refined to suckle 
their own children, is well known to dis- 
pose of her eggs in the nests of other 
birds; yet, in sume parla of England, 
she builds a nest, hatches and educates 
her young. ‘I'wo insiances of this were 
observed by the Rev. Mr. Stafford of 
Glgsop dale, near the peak of Derbyshire, 
and by Mr. Wiltnot of Morley, near Der-, 
by, who watched one of them from the 
laying of the eggs to the time that the 
young were fledged, and thought her! 
more attentive to her young than any 
bird he had ever observed.’’ In the modes 
of procuring their food, in their migra- : 
tions, in almost every detail of their lives, | 
a close observer detects great variety ia, 
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the conduct of different individuals of the 
same species, —a variety, increasing in 
the ratio of its develupinent in the scale. 

The crow, among its ingenious re- 
sources, has discovered the palatable fla- 
vor of shell fish. ‘‘On the northern 
coast of Ireland, a friend of mine saw 
above one hundred crows at once preying 
upon muscles. Each crow took a muscle 
up into the air twenty ur forty yards high, 
and let it fall on the stones, and thus by 
breaking the shell, got possession of the 
animal. A certain philosopher (I think 
it was Anaxagoras) gathering shells along 
the sea shore, one of these unlucky birds, 
Mistaking his bald head for a stone, 
dropped a shell fish upon it, and killed at 
once a philosopher and an oyster. 

“ Our domestic animals that have some 
liberty, are also possessed of some pecu- 
liar traditional knowledge. Dogs and 
cats have heen forced into each other's 
society, though naturally animals of a 
very different kind, and have hence learn- 
ed from each other to eat dog grass 
(agrestis canina) when they are sick, to 
prumote vomiting. I have seen a cat 
mistake the blade of barley for this grass, 
which evinces that it is an acquired knowl- 
edge. Mr. Leonard, a very intelligent 
friend of mine, saw a cat catch a trout 
by darting apon it in deep, clear water, 
at the mill at Weaford near Lichfield. 
The cat belonged to Mr. Stanley, who 
had often seen her catch fish in the same 
manner in summer, when the mill pool 
was drawn so low that the fish could be 
seen. Ihave heard of other cats taking 
fish in shallow water as they stood on the 
bank. 

“Many of our shruhs which would other- 
wise afford an agreeable food to horses, 
are armed with thorns and prickles, as 
the holly, hawthorn, goosebery, gorse. 
In the extensive moorlands of Stafford- 
shire, the horses have learned to stamp 
ona gorse bush with one of their fore 
feet for a minute together, and when the 
points are broken, they eat it without 
injury. The horses in the new forest in 
Hampshire, are affirmed to do the same, 
by Mr. Gilpin; which is an art other 
horses in the fertile parts of the country 
do not possess, and prick their mouths 
till they bleed, if they are induced by 
hunger or caprice to attempt eating gorse. 

‘* A dog, whose natural prey is sheep, is 
taught by man not only to leave them 
unmolesied, but to guard them; and to 
hunt, to set, or to destroy other kinds of 
animals, as birds or vermin; and in some 


; countries to catch fish, in others to find 


truffles, and to practise a great variety of 
tricks. Is it more surprising that the 


crows should teach each other that the. 


hawk can catch less birds by the superior 
swiftness of his wing, and if two follow 


him till he succeeds in his design, that, 


they can by force share a part of the 
capture? This I have formerly observed 
with attention and astonishment. 

“ The accurate Mons. Adanson, in his 
voyage to Senegal, observed on the river 
Niger on his way to the island Griel, a 
great number of pelicans. ‘ They moved 
with great state like swans upon the 
water, and are the largest bird next to 
the ostrich. The bill of the one I killed 
was more than a foot and a half long, 
and the bag fastened underneath it, held 
twenty-two pints of water. They swim 
in flocks, and form a large circle which 
they contract afterwards, driving the fish 
before them with their legs. When they 
see the fish in sufficient number confined 
in this space, they plunge their bill wide 
open into the water and shut it again with 
great quickness; they thus get fish into 
their thrvat-bag, which they eat after- 
wards on shore at their leisure.’ ” 

Migrations. It is on these occasions 
that the energy and the intelligence of 
animals is peculiarly developed ; that it 
must combine tradition and experience 
with a sublime courage, with a true cal- 
culation of its resources, with characters 
fitted to command and lead, and capacity 
in the rest, of intelligent obedience. 

The conditions of the problem are 
numerous: — Ist. The disadvantages of 
the present Jocation and of the approach- 
ing season, must be duly appreciated. 
2d. Attraction for a change being gene- 
rally demonstrated, there must be faith in 
the existence of the new desired places 
and climates, and in their power of reach- 
ing them. This implies faith in God, in 
an oveiruling providence who proportions 
attractions to destinies. It matters not st 
all that the swallow, the bison, the squir- 
rel, or the salmon, write no metaphysics 
or theology; they have faith in God, and 
in the mathematical justice of his provi- 
dence. Without this and its implied co- 
rollary of ‘‘ attractions proportioned to ea- 
sential destinies,’ they could not migrate 
any further than food and other sensible 
attractions lay immediately before them. 
Every creature that combines the faith, 


‘the traditionary knowledge, the intelligent 


calculation of circumstances, and the ap- 
titude to command and obey, implied in 
the act of migration and its antecedents, 
proves in itself the dominance of the spir- 
itual over the material element, and its 
right to a future existence. Their mode 
of life, hitherto pursued, must submit to 
an entire change. Vast unknown tracts 
of land or sea must be traversed. Expe- 
rienced guides must be selected, the dan- 
gers of the elements and of the attacks 
of hostile tribes must be braved, unity of 
plan and direction must be steadily perse- 
vered in for many days and even weeks, 
at the same time that the exigencies of the 
day are provided for. When you have 


said that all this is done by a necessary 
instinct, what have yon explained? Why 
obscure our minds and deceive our hearts, 
by such unmeaning sophistry? 
remain the saine, and there is no clue to 
their meaning, but that of Universal | 
Analogy, which always infers from simi- 

Jar effects similar causes. These crea-. 
tures are under no necessity thus to mi- 
grate, except in the more abstruse sig-! 
hification of necessity under which all 
action whatsoever falls. The proof that 
no: special necessity exists, is, that the 
same species migrate in some countries, 
and not in others ; that in the same place 
some individuals migrate and some re-| 
main, and that the direction of their mi- : 
gration changes in different years and 
conditions. The swallow is said to re-| 
main all the year round near the sources: 
of the Nile. In cold climates it has 
the choice of migrating or becoming; 
torpid, and numbers have been frequent- | 
ly found in banks of carth, and in į 
caves, in this state, from which they: 
have been revived by the warmth of: 
a fire. ‘The calculations of birds of 
passage, though generally true, are not: 
unerring, since from having overrated! 
their strength, or by distress of weather, į 
they have been scen to drown by thou-' 
sands in the sea, or settled on ships quite: 
exhausted with fatigue. Others have’ 
arrived in countries where they were. 
never seen before, either exploring, or! 
having mistaken their way, or driven by : 
storms, thus evidently subject to the 
same hazards that man undergoes in the! 
execution of his artificial purposes.” | 

The Quail, the Chaffinch, the Hoopoe, ! 
Chatterer, Hawfinch, Cropbill, Kingdove, | 
Stare, and others too numerous to be: 
mentioned here, have been observed by 
Mr. Pennant and other naturalists, to mi- 
grate only partially and at uncertain times. 
It is a matter of common observation, that 
these migrations are preceded by large 
public assemblies and vociferous councils, 
and that the body is marshaled by a leader! 
and sentinels. In Tartary and in Texas, ! 
where horses run wild, this is seen on 
& magnificent scale. 

*In every animal as in man, we must 
distinguish the faculties into two classes: 
organic aptitudes or instincts, and speciali 
developments upon this basis consisting 
of knowledge and refinement acquired} 
by education. God, in the distribution of. 
attraction, determines the first. Man and | 
other creatures co-operating with God, 
evolve the second. For example in lan- 
guage. The tones of love or of anger, j 
the expressions of any strong passion in 
sound, countenance or gesture, are at: 
onee intelligible through an organic sym- 
pathy: not only do men of all countries. 
whose language is entirely different, un- 
derstand each other, but infants and all! 


| man language as correspond to that part 


‘ing the sole motive power or expres- | 


that of every individual man intelligible 


: cannot easily articulate sounds, have to | 
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the races uf the animal kingdom meet 
here on a common ground. Then in the 
effort to refine upon the shades of mean- | 


passion, the creature proceeds according 


[to the special type of its own being.— 


Man of 


Each other creature has ene conformed 


uses one method artics Putian, 
in energy, modulation and variety to the 
degree and mode of its passiosal develop- 
ment. 

All are capable, to the extent that they 
sympathise with other creatures, of learn- 
ing their language. Man is capable of} 
learning that of all inferior creatures, and 


each inferior creature such parts of hu- 


of man’s nature of which it is the special 
hieroglyphic. Passion or attraction be- 


sion of God's will in his creatures, no! 
language of any sort can exist but 
as the expression of some shade of pas- 
sion. In proportion as the passions are 
intenser and more direct in their manifest- 
ation, will the language be more readily 
and universally intelligible. 

In accordance with the perversion and 
compression of the passions which ob- 
tains during an epoch of incoherent inter- 
ests, is the confusion of Babel which now 
reigns in artificial language; rendering 
that of each creature for the greater part 
unintelligible to any other creature; that of} 
one nation of men to other nations, even 


only to a limited number of sympathetic 
minds. When we consider how little we 
really understand of each other, we shall 
be more ready to concede to the language 
of animals an expressiveness which we 
have not yet penetrated. 

This language is much more an ac- 
quired development than we generally 
suspect. * Rabbits, in the cold climates 
where they burrow in the earth, as they 


give the alarm to each other by thumping 
on the ground with one of their hinder 
feet, thus producing a sound that can be 
heard a great way by animals near the 
surface of the earth.” ‘The dogs in 
the Island of Juan Fernandez never bark- 
ed until some European dogs were put 
among them, and then they gradually be- 
| gan to imitate them, but in a strange 
manner at first, as if they were learning 
a thing that was not natural to them.” 
(Voyage to South America by Don G. 
Juan and Don Antonio d'Ulloa. B. 2, 
C. 4.) European dogs carried to Guinea 
are said in three or four generations to 
cease to bark, and only howl like the dogs 
native on that coast. Kircherus men- 
tions that young nightingales that are 
hatched under other birds, never sing 
until they are instructed by the company 
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of other nightingalea.”” We remark a 
great disparity in the song of our own 
mocking-bird. The intelligence and the 


i. è 7 è $ 
The facts: ing, onfoiding the series of sounds, fig- | sentiment both of men and other crea- 
j ures and motions co-ordinated to each'tures are evidently very much cramped 
in expression by their prganic structure in 


How 
many human beings leng to utter them- 
How little, 
except through their uctions, can the dog 


its present law or brute condition, 


selves in mosie and cannot! 


-orthe elephant express of their concep- 


tions! The dogs proves indeed how 


‘readily he catches the whole gist of a 
i conversation on subjects within his own 


sphere of interests. Some Bevis or Mai- 


‚da has fallen under every one's notice. 


Examples illustrating the deliberate adap- 
tation of means to ends, of tentative ex- 


| periments, of goods attained after suffer- 


ings of the opposite evils, and of strug- 
gle to success through failure, might fill 
more books than the earth could contain; 
for they would not be isolated instances 
here and there, but the consecutive histo- 
ry of every individual creature that exists. 
Philosophy has imbued us with the most 
singular prejudices in regard to the whole 
subject. We grope in the darkest mate- 
tialism, which like a cataract shuts our 
eyes to the grandeur and beauty of life. 
What a disclosure, when we shall wake 
up some morning and see in every fellow 
immortal soul, filled with in- 
finite capacities, with divine aspiration — 
some morning when humanity shall un- 
derstand itself, and brothers and friends 
so long separated and falsified, by the 
tyranny of incoherence, shall fall into 
each others arms with tears of joy and 
reconciliation. 

As to our humbler fellow creatures, 
each of which types some special devel- 
opment of the passions and characters 
harmonized by the Serial mathematics, 
the basis of their rights lies here: that 
whatever faculties they possess, call them 
instinct, sentiment, propensities, attrac- 
tions, what you will, are their own, just 
as much their own, a privilege and a con- 
sciousness to them, as what we have is 
ours. 


being an 


To be Continued. 


A New Apvocate or FOURIERISM. 
The Express of Wednesday contained the 
following : 


t Insurance against Sickness. There is 
a bill before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setis for the incorporation of Health In- 
surance Companies, The design of these 
institutions is to insure their customers 
(on their paying a small sum per annum) 
a certain sum per week during any inci- 
dental sickness throughout the term of 
one year. This strikes us as not being a 
very bad idea.” 

It is consoling to see such a paper ss 
the Express unconsciously endorsing the 
very principles that it is generally so rab- 
id in abuse of. The Express was prob- 
ably not aware that the plan of mutyal 
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insurance against sickness is nothing but 
a piece of ‘ Fourierism.” — Tribune. 


O'CoxneLL. I am sorry to say that 
Mr. O'Connell is exhibiting physical de- 
cay to an extent not anticipated by his 
friends, or even m@dical advisers. `In the 
House of Commons he speaks in so low 
and feeble a tone, that it is perfectly dis- 
tressing to listen to him, and think what 
a fine, round, sonorous, jocund voice was 
his but a few years ago. 


and no doubt the same has been accelera- 
ted lately by the unhappy division in the 
repeal camp. I know that the conduct of 
Mr. Smith O'Brien and the Young Ire- 
landers have caused him much anguish. 
His mental powers have lost none of their 
vigor; his speeches reading as powerful 
and unctions as ever.— Cur. Jour. Comm. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE VILLAGE GIRL. 


Under the icicled wintry boughs 

All cheerily on worked she. 

“In the dear God’s love and tender smile 
How fair is the carth to me!” 

Thus merrily sang she as she walked 

And musingly to herself she talked, 

“In God’s sweet smile and his love so free, 
How dear is the earth to me!” 


Day after day in her father’s house 

How heartily on toiled she 5 

O ne'er could child to a father’s want 

More lovingly faithful be. 

Her arm was strong and her hand was brown, 
But its touch through love was soft aa down, 
And still she sang as sings the bee 

At its summer toil uuceasingly, 

In God’s sweet smile and his love eo free, 
How dear is life and the world to me! 


In the light of a passionate dream, 
Wildered, wildered, wandered she, 

Her childhood’s angel was by her side ; 
Ah me that her eyes might see! 

But the true soul wakes, the tempter fled, 
The angel straight to her bosom sped, 
And cheerily by her father’s side 

She sang in her maiden hope and pride, 
In God’s sweet smile and his love so frec, 
How dear is life and the world to me! 


In the golden Autumn’s softening light 
Still cheerfully tottereth she, 

Widowed and childless, withered and old, 
With fourscore tired years and three ; 

Her voice is broken, her lips are chill, 

Yet with nature’s voices chime they still, 
As her hand from her worn staff slic raises, 
And as in her girlhood, heaven still praises, 
In God’s dear smile and his love so free, 


How blessed is life and the world to me! 
$ » 


DITHYRAMBIC. 
BY GOETHE. 


Never, believe me, 
Appear the Divine ones, 
Never alone, 
Scarce have 1 Bacchus, the wakener of joy, 
But Love is there also, the laughing young boy ; 
Phæbue, the Lordly, consents to make one. 


He is said to! 
be suffering from a disease of the heart, ; 


att ing, 


They're coming, they’re near us, i 
The Deities all, 
With Gods is now filling 


The poor earthly hall. 


Say, how ean I take 
Child of the earth here, 
Guests from on high ? 
Grant me, like vou, ye Gods, deathless to live! 
What offering for you hath a mortal to give ? 
Up to Olympus, O, help me to fly ! 
Joy dwells only 
Where deities sup ; 
O, fill me the nectar, 
| O, reach me the cup! 


Reach him the cup! j 
Pour for the bard, 

Hebe, pour free ! 
l Sprinkle his eye-sight with heaven’s bedewing, 
' That the Styx, the detested, he may not be view- | 


But one of our own may suppose him to be! 
It gushes, it sparkles, 
The fount of the skies ! 
How peaccful the bosom ! 
How radiant the eyes! 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, | 
1 contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | 
commercial convulsiona all tending to impeverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure, 
Relief is to come, avd can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, tu business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNINU. 


CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH-, 
DAY IN NEW YORK. 

The Seventh of April was celebrated 
in New York by a larger number of per- 
‘sons than usual. The course of Lec- 
tures on Association now going on in that 
city has increased very . considerably 
the ranks of the Cause, and a good pro- 
portion of our friends were gathered to- 
gether on this ovcasion. At about half- 
past six in the evening, the company sat 
down to a modest but elegant dinner at! 
a hall in Houston Street, with that en- 
thusiastic veteran, F. Graix, Esq., as 
Chairman. . After the repast had been en- 
joyed, Mr. Grain introduced the more pe- 
culiar business of the evening, in some re- ; 
marks full of feeling and spirit, of which 
we unfortunately have no copy. Their 
main purport was gratitude in the recur- 
rence of a day so rich in glorious recollec- 
tions, and so full of prophetic hopes. Af-! 
ter the applause elicited by Mr. Grain’s | 
brief speech had subsided, Mr. Dasa, in 
behalf of the Committee, rose to read the 
regular toasts. After briefly alluding to 
the unexpectedly full attendance, which 
he said was to be regarded as a happy 
omen, and expressing the conviction that i 
in the progress of the cause we should in: 
due season not only see the day greeted ; 
by large and enthusiastic cruwds of 
friends, but should see laid wisely, deep- í 


ly and immovably the foundation of that 
Social Order discovered by him who had 
made the day immortal, which, when 
complete in its beneficence would draw 
the whole human family around the table 
of its daily abundance. Mr. Dana then 
went on to read the toasts, which we give 


f: ; 
‘in their order together, although between 


them there were frequent interlades of 
speeches and conversation. 

We had hoped to give full accounts of 
the speeches generally, but owing to an 
unfortunate indisposition, Mr. O. Dyer, 
the famous phonographic writer, through 
whose skill and kindness we are enabled 
to present the following reports, was un- 
able to write, except during a part of the 
evening. 


1. The Memory of Charles Fourier.— The 


i Thinker, the Philanthropist, and the Christia 


n; 
who, like Le Verrier, has discovered a new world 
by the power of a sublime calculus,—a world 
of Beauty and Justice and Truth and Joy, which 
shall be the indestructible inheritance of every 
human soul, and in which the whole human 
race, co-operating zealously for the highest 
welfare of each other, will exhibit a Harmony, 
now but imperfectly typified in the Harmony of 


. the Spheres. 


2, Our Friends in Europe and America —Now 
telebrating the birth-day of the immortal genius, 
who has given the Science of Universal Unity 
to mankind; may its observance kindle them to 
a more cordial sympathy with each other, and 
more determined efforts for their suffering fel- 
low-men, that the birthday of regenerated Hu- 
manity may soon be celebrated by all the dwell- 
ers upon our planet, who, circling their hands 
around the globe, in sincere and fraternal com- 
munion, shall sing their grateful praises to a 
common Father, for the fruits of a redeemed 
Earth, for the shower and sunshine of a genial 
Heaven, and for the overflowing blessing of a 
true, Christian Society. ; 


3. The Reformers. — Who in various spheres 
are striving to correct the evils and wrongs that 
inbere in our modern Civilization, men and 
women animated by a holy zeal in behalf of 
their convictions, and a sleepless devotion to 
the good of Humanity: may their hands be 
made sure, their hearts strong, and their judg- 
ment wise ; and may the ends they seek soon 
be attained in the birth of that social unity in 
which the best energies of man will no longer 
need to be expended in the removal of Evil, 
but can do their appropriate work in the creation 
and dissemination of Good! 


4. A Free Soil, and the abolition of all Monop- 
oly of Land. — The greatest and most compre- 
hensive political question now before the people 
of this country: may the period soon arrive 
when Truth and Justice shall triumph in this 
matter; when we may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the public domain of a Free Na- 
tion can no longer be prostituted to the selfish- 
ness of unprincipled gamblers and speculators. 
The Earth is the Lord’s; let his children be 
joint teuants, and not one defrauded of his 
birthright, a foothold upon the soil. 


5. The Organization of Labor—The question 
of questions for the nineteenth century, demand- 
ing the thoughts and sympathies of the best 
minds and the best hearts, the world over; for 
when Labor shall once have been organized, the 


i reign of Universal Peace, Plenty, Order, Hap- 


piness, and Religion, will have commenced, and 
the Kingdom of God, so long since prophesied 
by Seers, so earnestly desired by Good Men, 
and so constantly prayed for by all Churches, be 
established upon the Earth forever. 


6. Mutual Guarantees.—The practical form of 


i true human brotherhood, now gradually extend- 


ing through society by means of Odd’ Fellow- 
ship, Mutual Life Insurance, Mutnal Insurance 
against Sickness, Working Men’s Protective 
Unions for the purpose of furnishing goods to 
their members at wholerale cost, &c.&c. This 
tendency not only justifies the wisdom of Fou- 
RIER who foretold it. but is one of the strangest 
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evidences of progress in the world. God speed | 
the time when Mutual Guarantees shall become ; 
universal, knitting all men together in the bonds | 
of common interest and positive charity. 


the brilliant and profound discourse of} along by this tempest of revolution and 


Mr. Ripley, upon the life and character | 
of Fourier, that all attempts of a similar 


destruction, he was calmly working out 
the grand principles of a constructive 


1. The Scientific Discoveries and Inventions of character on my part, have been anticipat- ; philosophy, which should prove adequate 


the Present Time.— The Steamboat and Rail- ; 
road, transporting persons and the products of! 
industry from place to place with a rapidity and ; 
certainty never before dreamed of, and bringing | 
the inhabitants of remote countries into near’ 
and fricndly intercourse; the Magnetic Tele-: 
graph, annihilating space, and in the twinkling : 
of an eye conveying intelligence to the ends of | 
the earth. Who, in view of these wonderful | 
achievements, does not feel that nothing in the | 
way of Good is impossible to Human Energies ! 


8. Domestic and Agricultural Association. — 
The profoundly significant terms by which the | 
Combined Order waa vriginally distinguished by : 
its illustrious discoverer, — Association, — in, 
which the individual completes himself by union» 
with his brethren, and man gains the full scope f 
of his powers; the design of the Divinity in his 
creation; the goal of the great impulses work- ' 
ing through the ages; the end of the noblest, 
tendencies of the present time, as well us of all | 
our own hopes and labors ;— let us again renew ; 
our pledges of devotion to the highest interests | 
of Humanity in its career to this blessed and i 
foreordained condition ! l 

9, Education— The birthright of every child | 
that is born into the world,—an education ; 
which shail develop every power, moral, intel-; 
lectual, and physical, to its highest and most: 
harmonious Serfectian, till cvery member of our 
common brotherhood shall be able to enjoy 
every blessing of existence, aid stand before! 
his fellow, and in the presence of his Maker, in 
the noblest sense of the word, A Max. 


10. The Integral Independence of Woman, — 
With a right to the control of her own property 
and person; with an equal opportunity with all 
for acquiring and enjoying the means of exist- | 
ence, and the free development of her facultics, | 
Woman, no longer the slave of Man, will be- 
come his refiner, bis consolation, and his friend ; 


1!. The Armies of the Future — Not devoted 
to destructive and ensanguined War, always‘ 
horrible and always wicked, but organized to: 
go forth aa the trained-bands of Industry, to 
execute magnificent national enterprises binding | 
distant continents together, to conquer wild j 
wastes by peaceful cultivation and diffuse abun- 
dance and blessedness among every people. 
May the time soon come when nations shall i 
learn uo more the awful discipline of murderous ` 
confiict, devastating and blasting the earth, but 
when every sword shall be beatcn into a plough- 
share, and every spear into a pruning-hook;, 
when every hill shall be cut down, and every | 
valley exalted, and Humanity shall go forth in 
por to make straight the highway of the, 

ord ! 


12. Art.— The expression of Wisdom and | 
Goodness in forms of eternal Beauty, its refining 
and elevating influences should be extended to: 
all men, to soften the asperities of nature, and to 
encircle every walk of life, even the humblest, 
with a radiant and glorious Ideal, : 


13. UNIVERSAL UNITY. 


After the toast in memory of Fourier į 
had been read, Mr. Gopwin, being called 
upon by the chair, rose and said : 

I had supposed when I took an interest 
in the cause of Association, that my vo- 
cation would be to engage in a forlorn 
hope. But I find that this evening, I am 
called upon for a different service. I am 
to speak in reply to the toast just read, 
which is the easiest to speak to, which is 
so full in itself, so suggestive, so inex- 
haustible that the very babe and suckling | 
might say something at least upon it. 
You have listened to a sentiment to the. 
memory of Cuartes Fourier. I shall; 
not undertake on this occasion, to eulu- 
gise him or to give his history. You 


t 


ed. Besides, perhaps the best homage! 
that we can pay to the memory of that| 
great man, is to stand in humble silence ; 


before him, for he is greater-than we are, ! 
. i 
and as the German poet beautifully says, | 


“When the greater appear ! 
Let all inferior hold their tongues.” [Appliuse.] | 
Yet the occasion demands that we should Í 
say something, and I will say a few’ 
words out of the abundant treasure of. 
words and feelings, that are in my' 
heart on the subject of Charles Fou-' 
rier. One thing at least is certain: ; 
How great soever may be the quib- 
bles that may be raised against him, 
innumerable as may be the objec- 
tiuns, that may be supposed to exist, to! 
his character and his system, one thing I 
say is certain, that he was an original, 
selfdependant, providential man. He 
was original in the time of his appear- 
ance, original and singular as to the na- 
ture of his discoveries, and I hope that’ 
he will prove himself to be as original 
and singular in the influence that he is 
destined to exert upon the opinions and 
habits of society. I have said that he is 
original as to the time of his appearance. 
Consider it, gentlemen, when did this man 
arise? Let me carry you back a few 
years, to the time when destruction and 
desolation was the order of the day — 
when minds, universally, seemed to have 
been thrown into a wild chaos of turmoil 
and strife; when old systems, having no 
longer a support in the faith of men, 
were going to decay, when new systems, 
exciting wild and extravagant hopes 
were just taking root in the public, when 
all was tumult and agitation and conflict, 
when, in fact, there was no system, no 
order, no stability in society. It was 
the period of the French Revolution. 
Men were mad with excitements, and 
governed by the wildest impulses. 
While this strange whirlwind of passion 
was deepening, and sweeping on, and 
carrying all things with it, there sat in a 
lonely chamber, in an obscure village of: 
France, a young man unknown to 
faine, without ancestral ‘honors, without 
grounds, as many would have supposed, 
for personal distinction, alone in his gar- 
ret, no, rot alone, for he had with him! 
his own immortal thoughts and God. 
[Great applause.] This young man to 
whom I have referred was then meditat-! 
ing and thinking, was, I may say, in the 
birth-throes of a mighty system of trath, 
which was utterly opposed to every thing 
that had preceded it, and destined to a! 
world-wide influence for good. 
That young man was Charles Fourier ; 


t emphatically, ** No. 


to the wants of a world, which should 
cover and meet the wants of every one 
of God’s creatures upon earth. He had 
no sympathy with the destructives of his 
era. While others were pulling down he 
was building up, He was raising, for the 
future, that glorious edifice which was to 
contain the whole of Humanity, the least 
as well as the greatest. [Applause.] 
Fourier, then, was original in the time 
of his appearance, he was original in the 
nature of the system which he brought 
forth, and I may add, that he was origin- 


lal further in this respect, that he propos- 
‘ . 

,ed not a temporary or partial reform for 
i this evil or that evil which he saw or 


fancied he saw, but that he proposed a 
remedy for all evils, that his object was 
the good of all humanity, that his desire 
was to produce no temporary satisfaction 
for temporary wants, but the satisfaction 
of all the great eternal desires of the 
soul as it was created by God. 

He was origina] in the means by which 
he arrived at his discoveries, as he was 


j original in the discoveries themselves. 


The manner in which he was led to the 
great truths, which he has revealed to 
the world, is known to you all. His 
heart seemed to be oppressed by the 
falsehood, the injustice, the duplicity, 
the oppression, the carnage that every- 
where prevailed. He was sensitive to all 
of these, and in his loneliness, his sym- 


| pathy, he prayed to the universal Father, 


that it might be revealed to man, how he 
could escape from this awful wilderness 
of a world, in which he wandered like an 


' outcast. 


The first great thought of Fourier was, 
that the whole of society had been organ- 
ized, or rather, that the whole of society 
had proceeded without organization, upon 
the plan of universal selfishness. Can 
this be correct? Js it the destiny of man 
upon earth, that he shall be, from his cra- 
dle 10 his grave, a denizen of a valley of 
wo, a sufferer in all bis relations with 
his fellow beings? Can tbis be truth! 
Fourier, relying upon his conviction that 
there is a God of wisdom and of good- 
ness at the head of this Universe, said 
This is not the 
world that was fitted up by an all-wise 
and loving Father for the abode of his 
children. This state of things is not a 
result of God’s providence, it is not a di- 


vine, a celestial result.” [Applause.] 
“God,” says he, “is the same 
throughout creation. When I investi“ 


gate the natural world, I find the most 
beautiful design there ; when I enter the 
moral world, I find the same capability 


have so recently heard, at our lectures and while his compatriots were driven: for harmony, but alas! all is confusion 


N 
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and discord. Is society alone shut out 
from the cares of the Divinity! No. 
God has composed a social code for man, 


1 


which time cannot destroy. We belong | 
to them and they to us; we are their 


when we cal] them ‘‘ our friends.” 
plause.] 
Of our friends in Boston, who are at 


[Ap- 


and it must be discovered if man would; friends, because, secing the evils and cor- ‘this moment engaged in services similar 
be in unity with God, with himself and! ruptions of Humanity, they lave at the tu those for which we are here united, I 


nature.” 


with external [Applause.]! 
This waa the task that he undertook to! 
perform, and Lam prepared to maintain, ` 
against aH adserseries. that he has dis- 
covered thatecde. By the principle of, 
attraction and the law of the series, he! 
points you to every object in creation, 
and shows, that ‘attractions are propor- 
tional to destinies,’ in all cases, that the; 
whole material world is subject to this all; 
pervading law of attraction, and that 
every creature is under the influence of! 
the same force. If, then, to every ob- 
ject in creation, in every sphere of ex-, 
istence, these laws are applicable, why 
are they not applicable to society ? 

Among a thousand other things, Fou- 
rier has been accused, by his opponents, i 
of a want of religion. But in my esti- 
mation his system is the most pre-emi- i 
nently religious one, that was ever pro-! 
posed to the human mind, — religious in 
its origin — religious by the means by | 
which it proposes to carry itself out, and ' 
religious in its results. It was religious 
in its origin, because Fourier wished to 
ascertain the divine law in relation to so- 
ciety. He did not say, what shall I; 
imagine or invent, but, ‘ what is the law. 
whicb Ged has made!’ [Applauee.] 

It is equally religious in itself, because 
it requires the good of the whole of Hu- 
manity. It will be religious in its re- 
sults because it proposes to unite all men 
together as a band of brothers, children 
of the same father, moving on to the 
same eternal destiny, bound to each other 
by ties the strongest that the human 
mind can conceive. Religion in the ety- 
mology of the word is to unite, Religio, ; 
to bind together. ‘This is the instinctive 
canception of the human heart of what! 
is called religion. It is union, commun- 
ion; and when this communion is made ' 
universal, we have the formula of Fourier, 
unity with nature by co-operative indus- 
try, unity with man by harmonious civil 
relations, and, unity with God by a uni- 
versal, integral worship. [Great up- 
plause.] 


Upon the toast to ** Our Friends,” Mr. 
Dana spoke as follows : 


I cannot allow this sentiment to pass: 
by without a few words. When we 
speak of our friends, as we have just! 
done, we use the words with no merely ; 
ordinary meaning. They are not our 
friends by the simple ties of common re- 
lationship. Many of them, whose names 
we: most honor and cherish, are personal- 
ly unknowu to us, but yet we instictively 
know that there is a bond between us} 


; ment for the future. 


‘and their labors in the recesses of our 


' lasting affection. 
‘than 


same time been able to open their eyes to. 
the truth, to apprehend what and where 
is the remedy. and, more than that, to 
devote their best energies to making it 
ucevssibte to ali men. 

In Paris, the number of Associationists 
who assemble annually to celebrate this 
day is something like eight hundred, more 
or less. They are now probably about 
breaking up, the day there being much 
more advanced than with us. They have, 
doubtless enjoyed an evening of enthusi-' 
asm, of joy, in the successes of the past, í 
and of mutual refreshing and encourage- 
That party, as they ; 
pass forth from the hall of festivity, pre-' 
sents, in some respects, many striking 
contrasts. It is made up of men from all; 
ranks of life. Every grade and class of 
society has contributed to it. It has 
brought together men of official dignity, 
men of science, generals, scholars, artists, | 
poets, exiles from fallen nations. There 
is the noble, whose breast is decorated 
with orders and crosses; the soldier, 
whose sole mark of his achievements is not 
the splendid tokens of his rank ; the savan, 
whose name is insignia enough, side by 
side with the artisan who has no other, 
distinctions than that he gives his life in‘ 
silent toil to the world. [Applause.] 

It would, perhaps, be invidious to men- 
tion particular names in this convention. 
Our love and admiration are, at the mo- 
ment, given rather to the collective unity 
of the French Associationists than to the’ 
chosen and select few among them. 
They are all dear to us. We hold them 


hearts. The fidelity, the zeal, the pa- 
tience, the universal and unselfish devo-! 
lion of their means and their minds to the ' 
cause, must command our warmest ap-' 
probation, must excite in us a deep and. 
May they do more 
this; may they excite in us a 
noble and undying emulation! May they; 
arouse us to go and do likewise! [Ap-| 
plause.] Let us be worthy to be called the; 
brethren of sucł laborers in the field of | 
Humanity. Let as prove that the all- 
conquering, electric inspiration, which 
has stirred them to such efforts and such 
successes, which has enabled thein to es- | 
tablish the cause in France as we see it! 
established, has been bestuwed on us also. 
That is an electricity more potent, more | 
resistiess than any material magnetism ; 
it is the highest eleetricity of the soul, ! 
and it is because it thinks and radiates | 
through them, because it flows through 
them as through its natural channels, that | 
we fee] more thao an individual sentiment 


Pour fault, are not. 


‘came we retreated from the field. 


| viction, 


confess that E cannot think without a 
sense of envy. Their festivitics are at- 
tended by ladies as all festivities should 
be, but ns ours, by vur misfortune, not by 
Besides the senti- 
ments and speeches proper to the occa- 
sion, they are cheered by that magical, 
that refiuing sympathy which flows from 
the presence of Woman. Their enthu- 
siasm gathers anew glow as it is reflected 
from the features of beauty which the 
same enthusiasm has heightened. In 
dancing and in music they find an expres- 
sion for the feelings of the heart which 
is denied to us; but let us hope that 
another year may see us equally favored, 
and may show that in New York, also,. 
the doctrine of Association has awakened 
in more than a few cases, that generous 
and beautiful devotion so peculiar to the 


: loftiest, the most delicate and most fasci- 


nating character of Woman. [Applause.] 

But, to return to our former train of 
thought. We are bound to our friends in 
America, and I speak particularly of those 
in Boston, as that is the place with which 
we are beat perhaps acquainted, not only by 
the supreme tie of devotion to the cause 
of Humanity but by a common language, 
commion origin, and all the relations of 
nationality and neighborhood. But be- 
yond this, we know them personally, and 
know their worth and their services. Or 
rather, I should say that we know some 
of them, for they aro increasing so rapid- 
ly in that quarter that we have a certain 
strange, though grateful satisfaction in 
feeling that we cannot at any time be 
sure we know them all. To many of us 
they are connected by the relations of 
warm, personal friendship; to me, cer- 
tainly, by a long and endearing inter- 
course, the fruits of which, if I can ad- 
equately manifest in my life and action, 
not I alone shall be fortunate. [Applause.] 

With some of those friends it was my 
privilege for years to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a desperate crusade in which 
it was not our fault that we were beaten. 
We did our best in that protracted and 
dificult struggle, and when the time 
We 
were beaten, but the truths for which we 
contended were not. They were only 
confirmed and elucidated by all our ex- 
periences. What was hope, was for us 
changed into conviction; what was con- 
became certainty immovable. 
Out of our feeble and ignorant efforts we 
perceived clearly the true nature of the 
enterprise, and if we were vanquished by 
circumstances we only learned: from it 


| how all circumstances can surely be made 
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to contribute to future triumphs. Nor'God-gified genius who saw through the!sent. Mr. Greeley’s name was received 


am I ready to believe that our efforts in black and heHish chaos of stupidity, de- | 
themselves were useless or were wasted, ceit and crime, in which society has been. 
abortive though they may seem. I have so lung plunged, and predicted that there ! 
too deep a faith in the vital eflicacy of was a son to arise which by its powerful į 
truth to believe so. They were spent rays would dispel the noxious vapors of 
sincerely for the noblest of ends. That: a false civilization, and scatter far and 
seed once planted is eternal, let come! wide the blessings of a higher order of: 
what frosts and mildews there may. It. society. ' 
springs perennial up to the throne of! And now, my friends, Fourier said that 
God from whence its life still issues, — | when all humanity should be united upon 
yes, and though cast forth by the hand of this globe, that the sun should pass the 
a child, it shall yet spread aloft its ma- j equinox and commence its new reign up- 
ture branches in strength and heauty and on earth, the whole race, united phalanx 
glory, and all the tribes of men shall rest; by phalanx in one grand brotherhood 
beneath its shade. [A pplause.] from the north pole to the south, would 

No matter for all failures. What are stand hand in hand and chant a chorus of 
such failures to the great movement of, universal unity. As if to fulfil the an- 
Humanity, what to the power and cer-; nonncemcut, even now the sun in all his 
tainty of God's serene and all-embracing ' carcer meets with the cities and villages 
laws! Failures are only temporary ;/ where this day is celebrated. [Applause.] 
they come from some error or defect of It is but ten ycars since that great old 
ours, and the part of true wisdom is, with man went down inte the grave, and al- 
no thought or feeling of discouragement, ready wherever the sun gues, there are 
to put them to use; not to be conquered places where his birth day is celebrated 


by them, but to lead them subdued and 
serviceable in our own triumplis. Let us 
have faith, living and inspiring faith in 
the truth, and we have triumphed already, 
or rather the truth has triumphed through 
ua, I trust that here in New York we 
have this faith, this devotion. I trust it 
will be kindled and fed this evening. So 
we may have the assurance that our weak 
and obscure efforts contribute more di- 
rectly perhaps than even the labors of 
better and greater men, to the Future of 
Humanity. Yes, my friends, we may 
ourselves do something to that great end. 
We may co-operate immediately with the 
inmost impulses of the age. It can need 
no other summons than to be aware of 
the fact for us earnestly and solemnly to 
resolve in this behalf to he and to do the 
utmost that is possible, so that we may 
in truth be named the friends, not only 
of the Associationists of Paris, ot 
France, of Boston, and of all other plac- 
es in this country and in all countries, 
but of all men upon whom the sun rises 
and for whom the common air of heaven 
is poured around the globe! [Applause.] 


After Mr. Dana had concluded, Mr. ! 


Brisgane rose and remarked as follows: 


Mr. Chairman: I will add a few words; i ; 
reform and the conclusions to which he: 


to what my friend has just suid. Tho 
Seventh of April is already celebrated in 
nearly all the great cities on the glube. 
lt is celebrated in onc hundred towns in 
France, in Algiers which belongs to 
France, in Germany, in Brazil and Chili; 
in the far island of Madagascar, and still 
farther India, in all these regions and 
these places this great cause of Associa- 
tion has gained its friends. Thousands 
of hearts in these places are grateful to 


the great, aud daring, and patient, and) Mr. Greegy who was necessarily ab- | 


‘by full and happy hearts, Was it not 
‘then a prophecy! It was indeed, and it 
gives me much gratification to offer in 
| conjunction with this little band a testi- 
mony of thanks for the birth of the great 
genius who uttered it. 


Mr. Rycxman replied to the third toast. 
‘Ile gave a history of the manner in 
į which he was led to enlist in the ranks 
-of reform. He had had his attention 
| turned to the condition of eociety by wit- 
t nessing the manner in which the lands 
out west were picked up by unprincipled 
speculators. He brooded upon it till he 
| determined to be a reformer. He began 
to agitate for the freedom of the puhtic 
lands. At length he came to New York 


more radical. 
‘all his means, he made the important dis- 
covery that some one had been teaching 
| higher doctrine and more of it. A cer 
i tain Charles Fourier had discovered the 
reform of reforms, which was nothing 
less then Association. He found that it 
jembruced the principles of his reform. 
| He found a band of persons trying to do 
all the good they could, and he engaged 
with them. Mr. Ryckman went on to 
'speak of his experiences in the way of 


‘had been Jed. He drew from life the 
‘ideal of a true reformer. His speech, 

which we have no notes, was received 
with the liveliest expressions of applause, 
and when it was understood to whom he 
was alluding in his description, the audi- 
ence broke forth into enthusiasm for the 
gentleman named. A 


Before the readiug of the fourth toast, 
the following note was handed in from 


| for the purpose of getting up something : 
When he had exhausted; 


with cheers, which shuwed how deep a 
hold he has here as well as elsewhere 
upon the heart of the people. 


To the Party now celebrating the Birthday of 
Fourier: 


Friexns: Feasts are for the prosper- 
ous, the successful, the honored ; for the 
i couquererreturning crowned with laurels ; 
hardly for the weary soldier who pauses 
jon the verge of a doubtful battle-field to 
count the overwhelming numbers of the 
adverse host, and feels that in all save 
Truth and Good the odds are immensely 
against him. Unwell, intensely occupied, 
and not particularly inclined to feasting, 
1 shall be obliged to deny myself the 
pleasure of your company this evening, 
jand the only regret this causes me arises 
from the apprehension that perhaps some 
friend may be among you whose enjoy- 
ment may be lessened by my absence. 
In case any such should name me to you 
this evening, please accept this as my 
apology for non-attendance, and unite 
with me, if you think proper, in this sen- 
timent : l 


The Earth and those who would gladly live 
by cultivating il — What God has joined to- 
gether let uot Man put asunder. 

1 


Yours, truly, 
Horace GREELEY. 
New York, April 7th, 1847. 


Speeches were made by Mr. Brispane 
jand others on the toast to Association, 
and on seme of the other toasts, but with 
the following single exception, no notes 
were taken, .After the toast to the Ar- 
mies of the Future, Mr. Gopwin rose 
and said: 


Mr. Chairman: If no other person in- 
tends to speak, in response to the toast 
just read, | will beg leave to offer a few 
jthougits’ which it has awakened in my 
juind. ltisa pertinent toast. Its spirit 
i hits our times externally and our present 
condition internally. 

The war with Mexico, in which we 
are as a nation at this time engaged, is 
about as justifiable a war, perhaps, as 
most wars that have been waged. I 
think very few wars, if any. are justifie- 
ible. Weare at war with Mexico. We 
send down our fleets and our armies te 


annihilate her cities, to blot out her vil- 


lages, to slaughter her sons and daugh- 


ters, to spread desolation over her plains 
of? S 


and to fill her homes with mourning and 
anguish. Is thia the course that we. 
should pursue towards that unhappy: 
people ? 

Since the beginning of her career as a 
republic, through all the phases of her: 
singular existence, from the character of. 
her people, from inherited political evils,. 
and perhaps, from causes lying far baok 
of these, Mexico has been a distracted 
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her laws. Revolutions and convulsions 
and carnage have marked the cycles in 


her life. 


to her misery, her degradation? Is this 
the part of a wise and magnanimous na- 
tion? 
well-fed and well-dressed man in 


ged, sickly boy. What, think yon, 


would be your feelings towards the man! 
Why, if you are human, you would say: 


he had acted a most despicable part, and 


your bosom would swell with indigna-: 
tion against the base perpetrator of such; 


an outrage. [Applause.] 
I do not so much regret the loss of the 


money squandered in this Mexican war, | 


as I do that loss of self-respect — of true 
national dignity, of the feeling of univer- 
sal benevolence, which will be the inevi- 
table consequence of this war, or of any 
other war in which we may engage. 
Onr hearts and minds are filled with ru- 
mors of this conflict. Every day we are 
looking with the intensest anxiety for 
fresh news from the field of battle. We 
are waiting 
deported themselves in the murderous 
strife, what towns have been battered 
down, what cities destroyed, what vil- 
lages laid waste. And as we read the 


glowing descriptions of desperate con- : 


flicts that tell of thousands slain, our 
hearts leap joyously within our breasts, 
our countenances glow with delight, and 
we give vent to our exultation, in public 
dinners and celebrations and bon-fires 
and illuminations. This is the feeling 


which all wars produce, — the feeling of | 


inhumanity, the feeling of utter and total 
depravity, which is their inevitable re- 
sult. When we read the description of a 
battle, of the long-drawn Jines of oppos- 
ing forces, of the spirited charge — the 
repulse — the renewed onset — the shout 
of encouragement and the answering yell 
of defiance —the desperate struggle — 
the victory,— we share in our feelings all 
the glories of the field. 
more stirring incidents in war, than 
these. 

At the sacking of Monteroy, I think it 


was, a Mexican girl, young, and beautiful ; 


as a gaselle, was engaged in carrying 
water to the soldiers of the American 


army. While this angelic creature was} 


thus eogaged in her work of mercy and 
of love, suddenly she was cut down — 
swept from time to eternity, by a ball 
from the American army, to whose suf- 
ferings she was administering. This, to 


And shall we, who are strong. 
and prosperous and proud, shall we add, 


Suppose you should see a stout, ; 
the. 
streets beating a poor, half-famished, rag. | 


to hear how our troops 


But there are’ 


wife whom he had left there, and while ' own 
he was thus writing, pouring forth from! war's infatuating power. Now, can- 
his heart the thoughts of love and tender-;not this great power be applied ad- 
ness for one, whom he fondly hoped once vantageously to peaceful and humane 
more to clasp to his besom,—a ball, | purposes? The sentiment to which Tam 
hurled from an engine of death without ' speaking says it can. Fourier is not one 
the city, came sweeping in its murderous | of those crities that look only at the 
course through the room and across the. worst features of a question. He con- 
tahle, and blotted out, with his own: templates justly and profoundly whatever 
heart’s blood, the words which, in ohe- | he examines. Fourier says that even 
dience to the dictates of that heart, he! war has its use. But his war, is the war 
had penned to his young bride. This j of industrial armies npon deserts such as 
also, is to me, a stirring incident of war. | prevail in Africa, or upon boundless for- 
I have read, too, of one who has occu-'ests like those of our own country. 
pied high stations in the hearts and the ; These are objects which he would oppose, 
admiration of his country, who has, in!and he would send forth his legions pan- 
ihis old age, retired from the busy scenes j oplied with implements from the maga- 
of public life, to his beautiful home in zine of Peace, to conquer these obstacles, 
the West, there to spend his declining and not to ensanguine the plains wilh 
years in peace and quietness. He has, human gore, not to send hundreds of 
‘been followed thither by the heartfelt | thousands of men to death. Fourier 
' acknowledgments of his countrymen, and! thinks all men are brothers. Mexicans 
the blessings of a grateful people, hy the| or Englishmen, Americans or Russians, 
respect of two hemispheres. In the | it matters not what clime may have given 
midst of all this excitement, he learns ; them birth, each one is connected with 
that his last, his dearest, only son, on the other and with all; but the rugged, 
whom he centered all his affections, to stern, unfriendly forces of nature, he 
whose futare he looked for the consum-; would conquer. And I most sincerely 
mation of his own aspirations, is suddenly believe, that in the conquests of these 
‘ent off; gone, gone forever! I refer to; industrial armies, there will be opportu- 
iMr. Clay and his son,— another strong) nities for a far nobler and more glorious 
incident! | excitement, than Napoleon, Alexander, 
I read, too, this afternoon just before E or even Gen. Taylor ever experienced. 
came to this mecting, how a member of [Great applause.] 
some regiment, I believe from Arkansas, | 
‘had been deprived of his life. and how 
| the regiment rushed out in hot blood, and 


n 


! 


! 


i 


The subscquent sentiments and the 
i remarks upon them, were received with 


} ae I 
‘sacrificed the lives of some twenty or satisfaction by the company. In the 


; > 5 of the evening several songs were 
thirty Mexicans. The officer who went | COUTS® i B® ae 


i ! Tic o 
to quell the excitement found assembled a SUTE; among them that noble iy ni of 
Burns's, *¢ A man’s a man for a’ that. 


company of females, who demanded of. À 
him their husbands. They cried: “ You Upon the final breaking up of the party, 


have slaughtered our people, you have ihe sky without mass loud to be aliya 
desolated our cities, and would you now | WER 3 magnificent Aûrorà Borealis, the 
take from us onr husbands!” “ Alas!” et appropriate natural illumination for 
said the officer, ‘F am afraid they are all i the evening of the dayon which the dis: 
dead, let us go and sce.” When they Coverer of social harmony was given to 


arrived at the place of carnage, they the world. 


found a little child kneeling by the side of | i 
| ANOTHER WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


t 


one of the dead bodies, and endeavoring 
to wipe the blood from the face of the; The ANNIVERSARY Meetinc in New 
„corpse; and when they asked him, | Yoru, announced in another column of 
«© Chill, do you know that person?” he ‘the Harbinger, will take place in about a 


, replied, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, * Yes, Cavalier, I think it is my 
' father.” These, to me, aro the stirring 
‘incidents of war! 

Yet war having been so universal, 
there must be soinething in it attractive 
‘and true to human nature. But it is not; 
_the shedding of blood. Ft is not the love 
of carnage, which has led men to thrust 
‘the dagger into each others bearts. No, 


! 


‘fortnight from the date of this paper. 


No Associationist, who can make his 
arrangements to attend this Convention, 
should fail to be present. Every mem- 
ber of the American Union, every friend 
of a social reform on the principles of 
attractive industry, unitary interests, and 
passional harmony, should spare no pains 
to be cnahled to participate in its deliber- 


ations. We need the combined strength, 


me, is one of the stirring incidents of; it is not this. It is the parade, the music, the intelligent counsels, the glowing 


war. 


‚the opportunity for distinction ; it is the , 


sympathies of the numerous and increas- 


A Mexican soldier at Vera Cruz, young conquering of difficulties ; it is the over- | ing band, now scattered throughout every 
n + 
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circle of society, every walk of life, ev- | 


ery variety of position and employment, | 
who have become convinced that the! 
present structure of society is essentially 
false, that it is based on principles at 
war with the divine order, that it coldly 
neglects the dearest interests of humanity, 
and that nothing short of a thorough in- 
tegral reform, — a reform, established on 
the unerring love of Providence,—a re-! 
form, which takes its character from aj 
true, scientific analysis of the nature of 
man and a reverent study of the designs 
of God, can bring temporal salvation, the 
fulfilment of their destiny on earth, to 
the millions, who are now oppressed, 
degraded, downtrodden, in slavery to 
their own perverted passions, stained 
with the pollutions of vice, and crushed į 
by the astern, relentless, and bloody 
mechanism of universal antagonism. 
The sentiment of human wrong is now 
widely diffused ; it is burned, as with let- | 
ters of fire, into many a brave and devoted 
heart; and a prophetic unrest announces | 
that the era of social justice, harmony, 
truth, and love, is drawing nigh. Let; 
those who share this cheering faith meet 
each other in counsel, and prepare for 
action. Let no one think to cherish his 
convictions in secrecy, as intellectual 
speculations, as favorite fancies, as un- 
fruitful and lifeless formulas: but let: 
them be made to bear on the great work ! 
of advancing and elevating Humanity. ! 
The possession of a vital truth is in itself! 
an imperative summons for its application : 
to the largest uses. There is no reason, 
no apology for delay. The times are 
ripe for action, society is groaning for 
redress, the white fields wave their invi- 
tation to the sickle of the reaper, and the 
harvest of humanity is mature for the in- 
gathering. 

We call on the friends of Associative 
Reform, in their individual as well as 
their collective capacity, to make the! 
needful and suitable preparations fur this , 
Anniversary. By all means, let every | 
Affiliated Union hold mectings for consul- 
tation, Let them consider the best! 
means of advancing the Reform in their! 


‘ 


own immediate vicinity. Let them note! 
every encouraging indication. Let them 
employ their hest efforts to increase the 
number of their members, and to enlight- i 
en the public mind on the principles of! 
the Associative Order. Let them adopt! 
the wisest methods to enlarge the sub- 
scription to the Weekly Rent, and to 
secure its prumpt and faithful collection. 
The success of our great cause essentially 
depends on the strength and energy of 
the Affiliated Unions. We need a centre 
of movement to give method and harmo-| 
ny to our operations ; but the life-blood | 
of our enterprise is to be fuund in the ag- 


‘exigencies of the occasion. 


vigor which give it no humble influence 


‘our readers well know, combines its full 


Affiliated Societies. Let there be a free 
circulation from the centre to the circum- 
ference and from the circumference to 
the centre, and our movement will show 
the vigor of health, and the beauty of] 
symmetrical organization, 

We have stated on a former occasion, 
the subjects which will necessarily occupy 
the attention of the Convention. We 
would briefly recur to them again, in 
order to point out 10 our friends in the 
Affiliated Unions, the absolute importance 
of their co-operation with the purposes of 
the Convention. It is for them to decide, 
hy their enlightened concurrence in the| 
measures suggested, and their readiness 
to make the necessary sacrifices for their 
accomplishment, whether the system of, 
Associative Science, the laws of social 
harmony, shall be powerfully and worthily 
presented to the American people, or 
whether the sublime discoveries of the 
greatest genius of modern times shall 
pass into temporary oblivion, through the} 
unfaithfulness and inefficiency of those to 
whom the sacred deposite has been en- 
trusted. 

A weekly publication, at least, is es- 
sential to the work of successful propaga- 
tion. Nothing short of this can meet the 
A daily 
paper in New-York, as in Paris, would 
be a highly important engine. Jt would 
act on the public mind, by its constantly 
recurring appeals, with the certainty and} 
effect of a natural, uniform agency. Since 
the establishment of the daily Democratie | 
Pacifiyue in France, the movement has 
attained a stability, a compactness, a’ 


in the formation and guidance of public, 
opinion. Its power is every where felt, 
and we may add, it is every where re-; 
spected. Jt has gained the position of a 
leading authority in social affairs. Its 
reputation depends on its scientific char- 
acter, its humanitary spirit, and its wise! 
application of Associative principles to 
the discussion of popular questions. It is 
the central organ of the Associative 
Schoo] in France,—a School, which as 


share, to say the least, of the scientific | 
depth, freedoin of mind, elevation of pur- 
pose, and brilliant eloquence, that are to 
be found among the scholars and philan- 
thropists of the French metropolis. But 
we, in this country, are probably not pre- 
pared for such a publication at preseut. 
The obstacles to its permanent establish- 
ment are too great to be be surmounted 
ina moment. The time will come for it, 
no doubt, but that time has not yet come. 
We must be content to wait, and work, 
for a season, with humbler instruments. ` 
But a weekly paper is of vital importance , 
tu every operation. It cannot be dis- 


movement, The Harbinger, then, must 
be placed on a permanent footing, with 
such modifications as may be thought de- 
sirable or necessary. Provision must be 
made for its ample support. Its editorial 
charge must be entrusted to hands not al- 
ready burdened with other cares, but de- 
voted entirely to its columns, or pursuits 
directly connected with its interests. 
The four volumes which are now almost 
completed, contain a copious depository 
of Associative truth; they have made a 
deep and favorable impression ; but the 
value and importance of the succeeding 
volumes can be immeasurably increased. 
It belonga to the American Union, which 
has adopted the Harbinger as its organ, 
to make the needful arrangements for 
this end; and the Associationists, in all 
parts of the country, should lend their 
aid to its accomplishment. 

Scarcely of less importance is the 
maintenance of the system of Lecturing, 
which has been so successfully com- 
menced. The public mind is full of 
curiosity on the subject of Association. 
Its noble, humanitary aims are respected 
by the beat minds. Its methods are more 
justly appreciated, in proportion as they 
are correctly understood. Its spirit is 
gratefully welcomed by many hearts into 
which it has breathed new life. The 
people, who have been most deeply im- 
bued with the sentiment of reform, who 
have looked forward with fervent, aspir- 
ing hope to the realization of social jus- 
lice, are beginning to perceive that the 
cause of the prevailing evils of society 
are to be sought for beneath the surface, 
and that a total change in its fundamental 
principles is essential to a permanent and 
effectual remedy. They are wearied of 
philanthropic declamation, however beau- 
tiful and imposing. They believe that 
something more is necessary for the 
social redemption of man, than bitter 
denunciation of his vices, or austere ap- 
peals to his sense of duty. They see 
that with the existing practical arrange- 
ments of society, no general harmony, 
no actual union of interests, no universal 
cooperation of man with man, is to be 
expected. They know that any such 
hope could only grow out of ignorance 
or presumption. Hence, the cordial wel- 
come with which they receive the lec- 
turors on Association. Hence the res- 
pectful attention, the candid criticism, the 
profound interest, and in many cases, the 
glowing enthusiasm with which they lis- 
ten to their expositions of social harmony. 
Now, this work must he sustained. The 
very thonght of permitting it to languish, 
is treachery to our cause, treachery to 
Humanity. We are fortunate in the 
men who are ready to devote themselves 
to this duty. Their admirable qualifica- 


gtegate of members, who compose the | pensed with in any department of our“ tions for apostles of social truth to the 
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people have borne the test of experience. 
They challenge esteem and good will 
wherever they go. With a spirit of en- 


tire devotedness to social reform, they | 


ask not for wealth, or position, or popa- 
larity; but are content to throw them- 
selves upon the great heart of Iutanity, 
and trust to their zeal in its canse even 
for their necessary subsistence. On no 


pretence whatever, should the services of: 
t 


those devoted pioneers of our movement, 


Messrs. ALLEN and Orvis, be withdrawn | 
from the field, in which they are now j 


performing such a beneficent work. Dis- 
interested, indefatigable, energetic, ac- 
quainted with the world and skilful in 


affairs, with powers of action and en-: 


durance such as few possess, experienced 


in the various reforms of the present age, į 


devoted fur life and death to the glorious 


cause of Association, and gifted with, 


uncommon powers of argument and elo- 


qúence, they should be sustained in their j 
most praise-worthy endeavors, with all 


the resources at the command of the 
movement. 

But essential to evgry thing, and the 
pivot of every thing, we repeat it, and 
shall not cease to repeat it till we see it 
in operation, is a Central Office and Agen- 
cy of the American Union. We do not 
now touch the questton of its location. 
We do not consider its internal arrange- 
ments. These details can be decided on 
al a fature day. But the Union must 


have a home, a centre of movement, a, 


focus of light and warinth, or it will 
become a mere name, a nullity. There 


must be energy and devotedness at the | 


centre, and energy and devetedness at 
the circumference, or we can have no 
permanent, vigorous action. The time 
has fully come for 
strength in this country to organize itself 


ina manner which shall disarm or defy! 


opposition, We are in possession of a 
system of truth, which embodies the sci- 
ence of the Universe; we have a clear, 
definite conception of the practical ob- 
jects which we wish to accomplish; we 


have had the experience of many years; 


in the practical application of our princi- 
ples to social life; we have a faith, 
bright and radiant as the noon-day sun, in 
the truth and value of our system ; and 
we wish now to prepare for its realiza- 
tion by a well-ordered experiment, that 
shaliconvince the world. 

Come on then, friends, one and all. 
Join heart and hand. You are all 
needed. You all must act. You muat 
all be ready for exertion and sacrifice. 
Never did such a cause before appeal to 
the human heart. If you are faithful to 
your convictions, faithful to your means 
of action, faithful to the dearest -hopes 
of Humanity, you will dake this vast work 
ig haud, and give yourselves no rest, 


the Associative - 


until you witness its triumphant accom-' 
plishment. i 


| 
| 


CLARENDON Union OF Å SSOCIATIONISTS. 
The following notice has been accident- 
ally delayed. | 

Ata meeting of the “ Clarendon Union. 
of Associationists,’”. Auxiliary to the, 
American Union of Associationists, the: 
following officers were appointed : 

Wititam D. Marsu, President. 
Farexp Wreks, Vice President. 


CHARLES Woonnouse, Secretary. 
Mre. L. L. Woupnouse, Treasurer. 


of Associtionists?” acknowledges the receipt | 
of the following sums ; 


‘18 Mar. Messrs. Donaldson and Co., Cincin- 
nəti, by hand of W. R. C... 5100 60 
1 Apr. Prandon, Vt., Affiliated Union,....5 00, 
5 Mr. Iline, Tarrytown, N. ¥.......1 00 
10 Mr. A. Anderson, Waterbury, Ct...3 00, 
April 20, 1847. 
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i THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING i 
OF THE 


‘AMERICAN UMON OF ASSOCTATIONISTS | 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, on; 
Tuesvay, May llth, in the City of New 
; YorK3 and it is important that the Affiliated i 
Unions should prepare in season to send their 


SO ! 
Delegates, and that Associstionists should make : 


their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this | 
Spring mark out distinctly a pian of operations, | 
and determine upon the most exped tious pnd ; 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines | 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movenient is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, und measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the Ameriean Union, shall be found worthy | 
l of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist. The next year should be as 
‘active n one, as the means and men at our com- 


l 


mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
į therefore to forma clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources, We have to; 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, — to lay out the most promis- 
ing ficlds for our lecturers, — and especiali} to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
i to secure active co-operation among the Aff- 
liated Unions, so tbat all Associationists may fee) : 
that they are working in concert for definite : 
objects, and that they are living members of: 
Que Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore: 

Ist. That each Affilinted Union should at! 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most ` 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be | 
| added; let contributions be incrensed ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; fet the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the. 
| Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 


(cP The Treasurer of the “ American Union p 


pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
PLEDOF. of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union, We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible; and if cach Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means fora 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
820, 810, 5, a week for three years? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 


j help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 


ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
sccrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associatiopists 
there are, who could easily pledge 8100, $50, 
$10, vear, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, Who could eubscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or S100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 


‘tical Trial, when the American Union should 
‘determine that the time had come, that the 


place was found, and that means and men au- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 


| yearly ora triennial contribution, or to subscribe 


to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient 7 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the epirit becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 


socks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 


— which offers to the world no vague hope, bat 
definite Science,—and which commenda iteelf 
to the good-sense of the most practical, 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associs- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and smplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, lettera may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 


American Union of Associalionists. 
Bustos, March 15, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 

Leavers Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
13-tand5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 11 1-2, A. M., 
-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Care from Boston. 

N. R. GERRISH, 
April 5, 1847. Agent. 
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VOLUME IV. 
MISCELLANY. 


For the Harbinger. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Messrs. Enrrors :— The interior circle 
of the Associative movement must neces- 
sarily become a tower of observation as 
well as a centre of action, and I have 
sometimes thought and would now ven- 
ture, even atthe risk of being considered 
intrusive, to suggest that the time has! 
come when there might be introduced 
into your paper with great advantage, a 
department headed ‘' Signs of the Times,” 
where every week should be noted down 
whatever intelligence could be gathered 
of every movement, however fecble, in 
the direction of Universal Unity. 

I have been Icd to these reflections 
recently, by accidentally discovering, 
through the aid of a valued and intelli- 
gent friend, the new growth of a vigorous 
moral, intellectual and artistic life in the 
Tetired and to us comparatively unknown 
Island of Cuba. I say unkuown, for 
what do we know of the interior life of 
its inhabitants, and of those secret pro- 
cesses, silently but surely going forward 
there, which are creating under its cor- 
rupt slave institutions and its degraded 
charch organization, an order of men and 
women who will be in every way pre- 
pared to meet the highest action of our 
age, and stand side by side with its 
leading spirits. . 

Every day brings to our ports vessels 
laden with the luxuries of this delicious 
clime, and every day of this inclement 
season takes some drooping invalid from 
our unfriendly shores to breathe in new 
life with its balmy air. Occasionally 
some intelligent traveller describes the 
manners and customs, the external life of 
its people, and gives us glowing descrip- 
tions of its rich vegetation, brilliant birds, 
gorgeous flowers, and the nightly glories: 
of its tropical firmament. For some, it 
is a brilliant garden ; for others, a Inxu- 
rious hospital; but never have we heard 
uatil now, (though others may have been 
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more fortunate,) that this ‘‘ Queen of the 
Antilles’? was rearing in her court, 
knights and pages, poeta and heroes, and 
heroic poets, who would be ready at the 
first signal, to enter the lists of the cham- 
pions of Humanity. 

This garden of the West ‘‘ set in the 
silver sea,” is a garden of song, not the 
song of the troubadour, nor the lay of 
the lover; but of manly, heroic strains, 
such as would find their response in every 
true English and American heart. 

There is no exciting and wide field of 
action in Cuba fur her more manly sons ; 
no public assemblies where they can 
pour out their intellectual and moral 
power in strains of fervid eloquence, and 
where perhaps is always to be found 
man’s most legitimate sphere. No oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the fine arte 
exist there, and even if they were fre- 
quent, men who are burning with an 
ardent zeal for liberty and bursting with 
aspirations for the regeneration of their 


‘beloved home, could hardly avail them- 


selves of them. Their fervid zeal could 
not be repressed within the walls of a 
studio. 

Silent they cannot be, and every hour 
sends forth some solemn appeal from 
their hearts to the beating hearts of all 
true men throughout the world. The 
half that is in them they are not per- 
mitted to utter, and what they have 
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loved country and the condition of the 
world, demand the deepest earnestness ; 


‘and God, in his goodness, has never 


failed to grant to the age, those spirits 
who could satisfy its wants. From our 
knowledge of the poetry of Spain, we 
should say that it passtd from the form 
of the heroic ballad and knightly lover's 
lay of the middle ages, to the artificial 
sentiment and language which are found 
in the courtly verse and ingenious phrase- 
ology of which Calderon and Lope de 
Vega were masters; and from this, de- 
generated into the graceful and easy, but 
superficial and somewhat sensual modera 
poetry of love, of which Melendez Valdez 
may be considered an illustration; varied, 
however, in all these stages, occasionally, 
by religious hymns and sonnets of pro- 
found feeling, for specimens of which, 
we, in this country, are indebted to our 
most accomplished poet. But none of 
these forms of poetic thought and senti- 
meut has been adopted by the Cuban 
bards. The universality of men who are 
living in presence of a great idea, and 
are inspired with a high hope, makes the 
form of their thought universal too; and 
their poems literally translated, might be 
mistaken for those of any country, 80 
free are they from nationality ; and they 
could only be recognized as Spanish, by 
a deeper mellowness of coloring, aud a 
touch of more enchanting grace, than our 


uttered has often cost them life and coun- | English bards, with all their richness and 


try, or has been visited upon them with a 
severity which has driven reason from 
her throne. ‘ 

The oft-told tale of the young Italians, 
who, for the slighest expression of an 
aspiration for liberty or a sense of their 
country’s wrongs, are thrown into Aus- 
trian dungeons, or banished forever from 
their homes, is repeated here year after 
year, till every poet of Cuba becomes a 
hero or a martyr, calmly and manfully 
clinging to his muse, though she leads 
him to the dungeon and the stake. 

‘* And what does the muse inspire into 
the hearts of these her children?” it 
will be asked. The state of their be- 


strength, have ever yet attained. 

We find in these new poets a profound 
and tender recognition of all the relations 
of life; adcep humanitary sentiment; a 
rejection of the conventional as such; 
with a very delicate perception of the 
truth and beauty which lies guarded under 
every minute decorum of social life ; a lov- 
ing sympathy with nature and a minute 
observation of its details are every where 
perceived ; a recognition, too, of “the 
soul of goodness in things evil,” the 
divinest action of our nature, when it 
springs from its large sympathies and not 
from merely intellectual perception. We 
also find in them a true reverence for 
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higher nature. H 

If asked from whence these island: 
poets drink their inspiration, we should 
say from nature and their own true hearts, 
but not from the deepest and holiest; 
fountain of life. There are occasionally | 
to be found among their poems very sub- 
lime addresses to the supreme Being, but 
as to one apart. The degraded state ofj 
their church and the degeneracy of its, 
sublime rites into tawdry forms, have 
robbed them of those golden links which, 
connect the divine in so many subtle re- 
lations with the human. They are yet, 
ignorant of the fresh and vigorous cur- 
rent of lifo which is flowing through so 
many channels into their holy mother! 
church, and which will one day so reani- 
mate her great heart, that its beating will, 
be felt to the most remote extremities of: 
her maternal domain. Of this we no- 
where find among their poetry the faint- 
est premonition. They do not love her 
enough to pray for her restoration, and 
have no ideal of her future radiant love- | 
liness, nor any sense of the deep signi-’ 
ficance of her magnificent ritual. All 
this ig to come! and yet how much is to 
be respected that truthfulness which pre- 
vents them from availing themselves of 
the rich and varied imagery, which the 
external of the church so abundantly of- 
fers, when it has ceased to touch their 
hearts! 

We know not even the names of all 
these Cuban bards; many we know only 
by name, and we are ignorant of the 
order of precedence they take in their; 
native land. Many of their writings 
have found their way to this country by 
stealth, and some are of a nature that 
could never have seen the light in Cuha; 
but like the god from whom the Grecian 
fable would tell us they have sprang, they 
have songht out a friendly and retired 
corner where to be born. Some of the; 
best are only circulated in manuscript. 

The three poets whom, perhaps in oor 
ignorance, we should place first are José 
Jacinto Milanes, Heredia, and the hum- 
bler though more well known name ofj 
Placido. His deep-laid and almost 
barbarous schemes of revenge upon the 
oppressors of his race, which met with 
the penalty of a disgraceful and untimely | 
death, have not destroyed the sympathy of 
the best hearts in his country and our 
own, for the victim of institutions which 
breed revenge ; and his songs are on the 
lips and his mame engraved upon the 
hearts of the noblest youths in his native 
Island. 

Placido was the poet of passion; 
Heredia of feeling, Milanes of reflection. 
They represent to us music, painting and 
sculpture. Calmly and sweetly above, 
the others stands Milanes, reverent- 


centre; but pouring the oil of his gentle 
nature into every wound he lays bare. 
His profound plana, organized hy a: 
genius 80 rich, lead back the memory to 
the inunortal Tasso ; his fate also having ` 
been much the game, though without the: 
egotism of its cause. Where in his 
tranquilly suffering, thoughtful counte- 
nance can we detect the elements of aj 
disordered reason? Surely not in the | 
traces of undisciplined passion but only 
in those of too tender a sensibility. 
Heredia, *‘ the poet of Niagara,” with 
his warm gushing life, died in exile, and 
with him must end our three-fold tragedy. ; 

During a residence in the United States ! 
in the year 1625, Heredia published at 
New York a collection of pieces, a trans- 
lation of the most celebrated of which we: 
take from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Pocts and Poe- 
try of Europe.” 


“NIAGARA. 


“My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom fcels | 
The glow of inspiration. O, how long i 
Have | been left in darkness, since this light 
Last visited my brow! Niagara! 

Thou with thy rushing waters dost restore 
The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 


t 


“ Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 
The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes 
May sec the fearful beauty of thy face! 
Tam not all unworthy of thy sight; 
For from my very boyhood have I loved, 
Shunning the meaner track of cominon minds, 
To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
At tbe near bursting of the thander-bolt, 
I have been touched with joy ; and when the sea. 
Lashed by the wind, bath rocked my bark, and 

showed 

Its yfwning caves beneath me, l have loved 
Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 
But nevor yet the madness of the scn 
Hath moved me as thy grandeur moves me now. 


“ Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken ’midst the rocks; thy corrent then 
Shoots onward like the irresistible course 
Of Destiny. Ah, terribly they rage, — 
The hoarse and repid whirlpools there! 

brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters; and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent. Waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden, — waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 


My 


“They reach, they leap the barrier—the abys« 
Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 
A thousand rainbows arch them, and woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapor the descending sheets. 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. The solltary hunter near 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades, 

“ What seeke my restless eye ? ! 

here, 

About the jaws of this abyss, the palms, — 


Why are not 


! I feel thy hand upon me. 


woman, and very earnest appeala to her|!y and deeply probing life to its; Ah, the delicious palme, — that on the plains 


Of my own native Cuba spring and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the eun, 

And, in the breathings of the ocean air, 

Wave soft beneath the heaven’s unspotted blue ? 


“ But no, Niagara, — thy forest pines 
Are fitter coronal for thee. The palm, 
The effeminate myrtle, and frail rose may grow 
In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 
Unmanning him who breathes it. Thine it is 
To doa nobler office. Gencrous minds 
Behold thee, and are moved, and learn to rise 
Above carth’s frivolous pleasures; they partake 
Thy grandeur, at the utterance of thy name. 


“God of all truth! in other lands I've seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety ; 


: And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 


Tn earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open ajl itself to thee, 

In this immensity of loneliness, 

To my ear 

The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and l am humbled as I hear, 


“ Dread torrent, that with wonder and with 
fear 


: Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 


Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, — 
Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who sup- 
plies, 


| Age after age, thy unexhausted springs f 
i What power hath ordered, that, when all thy 


weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 


Rise not and roll to overwhelm the earth? 


* * * * * * r * 


“Never have I so deeply felt as now 
The hopeless solitude, the abandonment, 
The anguish of a loveless life. Alas! 
How can the impassioned, the unfrozen heart 
Be happy without love? I would that one, 
Beautiful, worthy to be loved and joined 
In love with me, now shared my lonely walk 
On this tremeudous brink. ’T were sweet to sce 
Her dear face touched with paleness, and become 
More beautiful from fear, and overspread 
With a faint smile while clinging to my side. 
Dreams,—dreams! Iam an exile, and for me 
There is no conntry and there is no love, 


“ Tear, dread Niagara, my latest voice! 
Yet a few yea?s, and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble 

verse, 

Might be, like thee, immortal! I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest, 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds 
To liston to the echocs of my fame.” 


In order to make known to our readers 
the merit and rich genius of José Jacinto 
Milanes ‘‘e] escritor Matanzero,”? we 
extract the following passages from an 
Introduction, by his brother, to a volume 


Jof his works recently published in Ha- 


vana. 

‘t In the year 1837 there was published 
in Havana the Aginnaldo Habanero, and 
in it appeared for the first time, among 
varioos names of known celebrity, that 
of Milanes, a clerk in a counting house 
in Matanzas, who without having pub- 
lished anything in the periodicale of the 
day or out of them, had written various 
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poems, many dramatic works and a great | 
variety of lighter pieces. Born in a cor- j 
ner of Cuba, educated in a poor primary 
schoo}, the peculiar taste which he from 
childhood evinced for literature and par- 
ticularly for the Spanish literature of the 
seventeenth century, was certainly re- 
markahle. Living in a conntry purely 
commercial and agricultural, without his- 
tory or monuments, where science and 
the fine arts were just beginning to ap- 
pear, where nature is poetic and abounds 
in scenes of wonder, where the intellectu- 
al movement which is unfolding in Eu- 
rope and its accompanying incidents ar- 
rive with all the exciting prestige of dis- 
tance, Milanes waswinspired with the 
noble enthusiasm of accomplishing a 
great social mission, and possessed of faith 
and hope, selected for the subject of his 
songs a moral or philosophical idea, 
which, unfolded in a style attractive and 
intelligible to every class of persons, car- 
ries with it constantly a direct or indirect 
purpose of utility or instruction. 

“ At other times, filled with a senti- 
ment of melancholy common to reflective 
minds, he ahandoned himself to lamenta- 
tions, sad, though never destitute of re- 
ligivus hope, and wandering with solitary | 
step along the fresh shores of the sea, or 
leaning on his elbows over a bridge, he 
there poured ont, in his most harmonious 
strains, the affluent stream of his sublime 
sadness. The distinguished poet of 


Spain, singing in the midst of the tumult: 


of a court, excited by its daily prosperous 


or adverse events, admirably reflects inj 


his works, that condition of the moral 
and political crisis, where no idea is fixed, 
and where sensations vary at every mo- 
ment. The Cuban poet, self inspired, 
in a quiet society of normal life, and 


where literature never meets the artistic | 


existence of Europe, insulates himself in 
domestic retirement and there strengthens 
his reflections — concentrated in a circle 
of invariable principles — which although 
diversified in a thousand ways, neither 
corrupts nor changes them. 

“ Concerning the incidents of his pri- 
vate life, which have given an interest to 
his sufferings, we cannot and would not 
fail to respect the silence which he has 
imposed on them. ft is sufficient to say 
that in his laborious youth and the per- 
fection of his works, there is seen the 
coustant use he made of his intellect for 
his country’s good, in what he wrote; 
his life was always a sucecssion of stain- 
less deeds directed only to the i increase of 
his good name. 


t To men of an enlarged intelligence, 


of frank sou! and noble heart, to all those 


who know the worth of a pure intellect ; 
and to what extent a generous nature, 


may be wounded, his sufferings will not 
appear an incomprehensible mystery, al- 


thongh some volgarly attribute them to) 
physical infirmity, and others name; 
them the diseased susceptibility of sages 
and poets.” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


“ To say that Labor is not the destiny of man, 
is to deny the evidence of experience. 

“To say that Labor is the destiny of man, 
and that it cannot become a source of happiness | ' 
for him, is to calumniate God. 

“There are then two laws of Labor :— The 
law of Constraint, proceeding from human ig- 
norance; the law of Charm and Attraction, 
which is of divine revelation. 

“In consequence, two reeults:— Misery or 
I Wealth ; Oppression or Liberty.” — Clarisse 
Vigoureuc. 


DETERMINATION OF TRE NATURAL SOCIAL 
MECHANISM — SERIAL LAW. 


CHAPTER 1 I. 
General tendencies to the Group and to the 
Series. 


“We must listen to nature; we must take 
nature for our guide, Nature is wiser than our 
wisdom, — The Philosophers, 


“ What is the meaning of this respect which 
the philosophers affect for nature? If they be- 
lieve that nature ought to be coneulted in the 
study of man and of social destiny, how will: 
they prove that Attraction makes no part of) 
human noture, and that we may study man with- į 
out studying passional attraction, of which they 
have not mid a word in their hundred thousand | 
systems.” — Fourier. 


“Approach and join our joyous troop.” — 
Mussel. 

We are about to study theoretically the 
formation of the social sphere, and seek 
for the natural bases of organizations for 
its labor and its fungtions. We must not 
confound this question, entirely general, 
with that of the best mode of establishing | 
the first or experimental Phalanx, — a 
special question which we shall treat of; 
:in its place. Weare here then face to 
face with the fundamental problem — The 
determination of the mode of employment! 
for the collective activity of man. 

Then since the Phalanx is the elemen- 
tary social workshop, this general pro- 
blem first particularizes itself under the! 
following enunciation. 

Being given a population of four hun- 
dred associated families forming a Pha- 
lanx on a canton held as stock hy them, 
and prepared, as it has been said previous- , 
ly; to determine the form of an industrial 
organization adapted to the tastes, to 
the inclinations of the latorers, providing 
Sor the free development of all their indi-' 
vidual faculties; capable in a word of! 
spreading charm and attraction aver their | 
labors. 

This statement of the question leads us 
directly to a singularly important an- | 
swer, an answer which condemns abrupt- | 
ly, from the first step, the whole indus- 
trial aystem of civilization; fur you can- 
not think that the laborers of the Pha-| 
lanx, perfectly free to organize their | 


operations as they please, should prefer a 
separation which should isolate them 
from each other, this one alone in a 
field, that one alone in a work-shop, as 


ithe greater number of civilized labor- 


ers are to-day. Certainly you cannot 
suppose that. This single fact of the zi- 
beriy of individuals placed in secial 
apheres, reveals to you then that the 
Group or voluntary reunion of a certain 
number of laborers would naturally be 
substituted for the isolated mode in all 
ifunctions which can be adapted to it, 
that is to say in all the functions of ac- 
tive industry in agriculture, manufacture, 
the household edneation, science, the 
fine arts, &c. The industrial organiza- 
tion of our society, upen the narrow basis 
of the family, is then entirely contrary 
to the first aim of nature. 

Nature impels man to large assemblies 
where she has provided for the employ- 
ment of his activity, the play of his fac- 
ulties, the development of his warm 
and noble affections. Civilization traces 
around man a narrow circle of selfish in- 
terests, it shuts him up in the centre of 
thie circle, and when he is well shut ap, 
duly bound, the chain around his neck, to 
his trade, to his function, to his solitary 
work, then morality intervenes to preach 
to this poor isolated slave — What! 
Love of work. Yes, she dins in his ears 
that he nught to Jove work! How shall 
we qualify such an absurdity as this? 

Thus you see this principle of separa- 
tion, whose highly pernicious infiuence 
perverts the whole social economy of 
Civilization, extending its effects to the 
employment of human activity. We find 
it in the relations of active industry giv- 
ing up man without grace or mercy to 
the mortal ennui, to the imbruting atony 
of isolation. This fundamental principle 
of subversive societies, which subjects 
man, king of the earth, to the pnawings 


iof misery, obstructs all movement of his 


inclinations and faculties, extending na- 
ture on a procrustean bed, and mutilating 
man himself as well as preventing the 
creation of riches, and the birth of the 
material elements of well being; and 
drying the sources of production. And 
you see the principle of Association and 
the great and fertile provisions which flow 


fron: it, wonderfully coincide on the con- 
“trary with the developtuent of affinities, 


with the play of affections and faculties, 
with the exhaustion A corporative un } :o- 
cial passions, which can only open amid 
great humanitary assemblies, of which 
the first elements are the groups. 

But before proceeding to conseqnences, 
we ought first to legitimate by solid 


` proofs what we have said of the tendency 
of nature to the Grour — a word strictly 


technical in passional science, and which 
we must from this tine accept as such; 
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manifested in the formation of the groups : 


and in their points of contact. These ; 
demonstrations and studies dre so easy 
that they consist solely in knowing how. 
to observe and sce clearly what passes 
every day under our eyes. Would we; 
recognize the laws of these natural im- : 
pulses? Let us examine them in spheres | 
where they are not ohained and sup-; 
pressed. 


II. 


“The elements tend to unite. This disposi- 
tion increnres or diminishes in proportion to 
their natural affinities.” — Ch. Bonnet. 


At the hall — I speak not of the cold, 
icy, stiff ball, of the ball such as civiliza- | 
tion often gives us, and which is one; 
of its disgraces;, where the young man! 
when he conducts his partner to her 
scat has exchanged with her two words, 
the engagement and the acknowledg- 
ment; whcro three women, sitting side 
by side, have for the whole evening not a 
word, a nod,a smile for cach other; a sad 
constrained assembly whero ennui seizes ` 
on every eoul, and shows itself in every | 
figure through their masks of impassibil- 
ity; F speak not of that, hut of a gay 
and joyous ball, animated and alive, 
where no one is cramped by etiquette, 
where every one knows his circle, where 
all feel at ease: In such a soiree you sce 
the company naturally and very quickly 
distribute itself in different groups. 
Some in the card-plaving saloons press 
around green carpets of ecarte and other 
lively gamcs by the side of more quiet 
tables, where ladics of a certain age and 
grand parents have their games of whist 
and boston; others drawn into the sa- 
loons, where the orchestra resounds, 
where ladics shine with diamonds and 
flowers ; mix with the crossing figures of 
the country dance, or rapidly whirl away 
in the giddy movement of the waltz and 
gallopade. Here it is a little knot which 
reviews the ball and criticises. There 
they prattle literature, and farther on, 
they grow warm in politics. 

Is supper served! The mass again di- 
vides ; and each to take his place, seeks 
the neighborhood of those whom he 
loves, of those with whom he desires to 
form a relation ; and thus, and always in 
a free sphere, the groups form naturally 
through affinities of reciprocal adaptation, 
by elective affinities. Examine an as- 
sembly of another @haracter, a political 
assembly ; a chamber of deputies. You 
will find again under an entirely different 
tone, the same effects; you will recog- 
nize the same tendencies. f 

It is at first a division into three very 
distinct bodies, — the cenTRe and the: 
two wings — the right and the left: then 
in each of these three great divisions, 
which answer to the three principal polit- 


t which generates the group. 


ponding to the shades of opinion pro- 
nounce themselves, and each deputy rank 
himself in the subdivision which ex- 
presses his shade; and in this further 
subdivision, he takes his place beside 
those whose individual characters he pre- 
fers, beside his political friends, —a com- 
posito expression, which very well indi- 
cates tho donblo force of the affinity 


Thus the particular affections or affini- 
ties of character, and the sympathies of 
opinion, or affinities of industry, — if I 
may be allowed this application of the 
term,— naturally determine the formation 
of Groves, their classification, their hie- 
rarchy. . 

These Grovrps, distributed in a hie- 
rarchical scale, ascending and descending, 
wings and centre, form a Series, already 
much more regular in the Chamber than 
in the assembly of pleasure ; because the 
Chamber is a periodical assembly, where 
sympathies and antipathies of opinion and 
character have time to develop themselves, 
are better known, better appreciated, 

In the colleges and large boarding- 
schools, you see already the same ten- 
denciea revealed, and still their natural ' 
impulses eonduet morc or less confusedly, 
according to the facilities afforded by the i 
sphere, young persons and children, as | 
well as grown men, to the constitution ofj 
groups, and the affiliation of the groups 
in series, whether in matters of opinion, 
of studies, or labors, or in parties of 
pleasure. 

It is especially in hours of recreation, 
that the tendency shows itself frankly, 
because then individual attractions are 
not restrained by forced divisions, and the 
despotisin of regulations. 

Look back at your school or college 
days, and you will recollect, that hardly 
out of the ‘elass and the school room 
walls, hardly escaped, given up to itself, 
to the air, to the sun, in the great play- 
ground, the collegiate population immedi- 
ately formed into different classes. The 
first division, that which is so little arbi- 
trary that nature gives it every where, 
and within which the rest form, is that 
whieh corresponds to the scale of ages. 
Every scholar, in fact, in every numerous 
establishment, belongs always, as authen- 
tically as a soldier to his company, to the 
class of the large, or to that of the small, 
or to the intermediate division: and these 
first divisions still accept regular, subdivi- 
sions, which have their special names in 
the college slang. 

Within or without these classifications 
according to age, the fricnds, the towns- 
men unite in divisions and subdivisions, 
forming bands, and private cliques. These 
categories, determined by ages, charac- 
ters and positions, do not otherwise hin- | 


| der the mass from distributing itself for 


games into new Groups, into new SE- 
rigs. Here is the place reserved for 
marbles. It is neatly cleared, squares 
are traced, holes dug, and parties organ- 
ized, — there they play at. mumble peg — 
farther on at ball — there are the two 
camps of prisoner's base; and every 
scholar joins a side, enrols himself in a 
camp, uniting himself to the comrades 
whom he loves, avoiding those whom he 
loves not, and choosing the games which 
suit hig taste and which display his 
strength and his skill. Thus matters go 
in all the numerous assemblies which are 
not fettered by disciplinary regulations, 
monastic or othersespecially where at- 
traction can develop itself freely, — and 
this, whatever be tho ages, characters, 
scxes, positions and ranks, 

The division into Series, Groups aod 
Sub-groups : —this, then, is what nature 
suggests to man; this is the proceeding 
which she indicates, and to which she 
indiscriminately urges all tho individuals 
of the race. If this aim of nature is now 
more strikingly evidenced in the plays of 
childrea and exercise of scholars in their 
moments of freedom, than it ia in the 
relations of the fathers, it is because the 
children are nearer to nature than the 
fathers, and because the civilized adminis- 
tration has not yet created for them those 
narrow interests, and those habits of iso- 
lation which separated (morcele) labor 
forcibly imposes on the greater number of 
its functionaries. From all these known 
facts, and a thousand others of the same 
character, you have tho right to deduce 
without the possibility of its being con- 
tested: that every condition of labor 
which commences by placing man in a 
position antipathic to. hia nature, and 
compulsory, having as its inevitable ef- 
fect to create repugnance for work — the 
mode of employing human activity in the 
separation which isolates the laborer — is 
false a priori, and condemned by prac- 
tice ; that if we would offer to man condi- 
tions of labor, capable of attracting and 
charming him, we must first avoid the 
necessity of isolation, and speculate on the 
power of assemblies, on the formation of 
Groups and Series. Thus, as a general 
principle, every one in the Phalanx affili- 
ates himself to the groups whose charac- 
ters please him, and whose labors please 
him. 

This full liberty in the mode of em- 
ploying human activity, draws after it the 
opening and the development of voca- 
tions or capacities, an immense question, 
a question hitherto hardiy suspected, and 
which at present we restrict ourselves to 
indicating. Do we not feel, indeed, that 
amid an organization similar to that which 
we begin to study, neither man, woman 
nor child, no person whosvever, could be 


forced to embraco a condition, a trade, con- 
trary to his will. Birth, position, cir- 
cumstances, no longer impose anything. 
Man ts freed from the yoke of THINGS. 
You have the choice: all the series, all 
the groups are open to you. You may 
enter every where as a candidate, be 
admitted every where on fulfilling the 
conditions of your examination ; nothing 
compels you to enrol yourself in func- 
tions which are foreign to your tastes. 


And thus, from infancy every one applies , 


himself to labors towards which he feels 


himself drawn by his natural aptitudes. į 


It is the vocation which conducts to the 
function. 

Now, you do not suppose that services 
will be worse conducted, for being con- 
fided to characters which have respective- 
ly taste and vocation for them. And as 
nature has not made men alike in tastes, 
in faculties, in opinions, and in vocations, 
we may be assured of finding in an 
assortment of eighteen hundred charac- 
ters, material for the construction of all 
‘the Series whose functions will be 
necessary or useful to the Phalanx. We 
shall resume this question later. 

Thus, with some exceptions and spe- 
cial adaptations, work of every descrip- 
tion is executed in the Phalanx by 
numerous groups, composed of sectaries 
or members, voluntarily assembled by a tie 
of affection, and by a common preference 
for the function of the group. This 
labor, selected from free choice, becomes 
thenceforth as pleasant as it is sad and 
repugnant in the loneliness of separation ; 
for gayety, attraction and joy arise inevi- 
tably in numerous assemblies, well as- 
sorted by reciprocal adaptations. 


ITI. 


“Tt seems to me that the Eternal Wisdom 
could only prescribe what was suitable to the 
nature of man, and it must have adapted its 
laws to the being which it had created.” — 
Spurzheim. 

Now that we have recognized in man 
the tendencies to the Group and to the 
Series, as genera) passional facts, it is 
easy for us to understand that the su- 
preme intelligence must have saturated 
our nature with these two tendencics. 
Man, in fact, being called to oonduct his 
terrestrial domain, to act upon his globe, 
to Lagor, he must have been predisposed 
to acertain law of work,—otherwise, God 
would be inconsistent. Now, all creation 
is classed in serial order ; the three king- 
doms, the animal, vegetable and mineral, 
divide and subdivide into classes, orders, 
genera, species, varieties, tenuities, &c. ; 
so that we are compelled in studying 
them, to catalogue and arrange them in 
Grovps and Series of Groups, as they 
are in nature, This classification bears 
the name of Natural Method.* 


* A word whose application is, however, in the 
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The sciences, which formerly, in the 
dark ages, formed a confused assemblage 
of a few truths mingled with many er- 
rors, have been divided and subdivided in 
i proportion as they have been established, 
and as the human mind has extended its 
domain. Phenomena, whose existence 
some centuries since was hardly sus- 
pected, as those of electricity, now fur- 
nish numerous branches, of which each 
demands special studies and special men. 
The farther we advance in the ficld of 
discoveries, the more we shall be con- 
vinced, that as all is connected in the 
system of nature, so all our knowledge 
should be classed in gencalugical or seri- 
‘al order. The arts besides, exact also 
analogous divisions and classifications. 
There is nothing in this which is not 
known and commonplace. 

Thus all in the creation, in the domain 
of human activity and intelligence, is 
' subjected to this serial law,—a supreme 
law, without which, order, harmony and 
ithe unity of the universe would be but 
i words. Then, if all objects on which 
‘man is called to exercise his physical 
activity or his intellectual energy, are 
arranged and classified in Series, from 
\their very germ, man must also accept 
this seria form for the arrangement and 
classification of his labors, under penalty 
of placing himself in revolt against the 
natural order, of placing himsclf out of 
the Universal Unity, of operating in a 
disorderly system on the creation, and of 
thus missing the path and the act of his 
destiny. 

And if all this is true, the passional 
organism of man must have been predis- 
posed for this serIAL form; and man 
must have been urged by nature to dis- 
tribute his activity in a method parallel to 
tho natural distribution of the objects on 
which this activity was called to exert 
itself. 

It will doubtless appear superfluous to 
a certain order of minds to insist upon 
the value of what we have just devel- 
oped. A whole social system is there, 
and still not a system of human creation, 
but a system thought by God, willed by ; 
God, and stamped by him on the face of 
all the worlds. 

Sum total. This chapter, as a whole, 
has shown us that the gcneral condition 


common sense, very doubtful, since the relation 
of similitude which forms the basia of such 
classifications, ranging together, for instance, ali 
animals of the cat tribe, all of the horse tribe, 
is not the basis of the Group or Scrics such as 
we find it in nature, except among the few ani- | 
mals which form industrial or domestic associa- 
tions, The group which the naturalist or the | 
painter recognizes, is one exemplifying con- 
trasts, as between the bird, the tree and the | 
insect, the horse and the grase, &c. — groups of | 


adaptation, and not of co-operation. — TR. 


of industrial attraction is the performance 
of work in Groves anD SERIES oF 
Grovps, — the natural method, which 
has been directly revealed to us by the 
play of the elective affinities. 

Let us now study more closely the 
special conditions of attraction, to arrive 
at the precise determination of this for- 


mula. 
To be Continued. 


Revier ror Mexico. The distresses: 
of Ireland have quickened the sensibilities 
of men. Want there, has brought out 
a wealth of kind feeling here. It is im- 
possible too that this philanthropy can be 
limited. Hence the wish has been ex- 
pressed to furnish relief to the starving 
poor of Mexico. We have heard com- 
paratively little of tbe internal condition 
of that country, but enough has reached 
us to make it sure that invasion and civil 
disorders have accomplished ina warmer 
zone nearly what an unpropitious nature 
has done in Ireland. In the last de- 
spatches from Gen. Taylor, we find that 
many of the retreating army of Santa 
Anna, were perishing from starvation, 
A country traversed by armies, gioaniug 
under forced contributions, wasted by 
violence and prostrated by fear, can be 
no fit habitation for man, woinan or child. 
Those who are tied to the soil, endure all 
the wretchedness of want and danger of 
famine, besides the other unutterable bor 
rors of fire, sword and violence. Here 
is acall for help on oar own continent. 
These starving poor of Mexico have also 
another claim upon us. Their misery ia 
chiefly the creation of our own govern- 
ment. Our government has Ict loose 
upon them the bad passions of men, 
trained and organized so as to sweep 
down every defence of virtue and inde- 
pendence. While Christian Europe ia 
compelled by its own destitution and de~ 
pendence upon this continent for food, to 
look on in sileat horror at this enormity, 
the famine which man has made, proceeds 
just as the famine which God has made 
goes ou in Europe. 

Are we powerless to act in this matter ¢ 
If so, here is another strange element in 
our position toward Mexico. If our gov- 
ernment, on its own responsibility, has 
produced great suffering in Mexico, are 
we therefore as individuals precluded from 
relieving those who are in want and dis- 
tress? Are the relations of our human 
nature suspended by what our profligate 
rulers have done or can do? Yct the an- 
swer is generally made that to give a crust 
of bread to a poor Mexican is giving " aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” and comes 
under the definition of treason. If this be 
so, w6 inust steel our hearts against all 
accounts that may reach us of misery that 
we can neither prevent our government 
trom inflicting, nor be allowed to alleviate 
as individuals. If not, is there not work 
for all to do? 

Most men to whom this action has beea 
suggested have shrunk from their inter- 
pretation and from the penalties of treason. 
They have been unwilling to entertain the 
idea of a halter in connection with feeding 
those whom our government is beut 
upon torturing. They are wise perhaps, 
but give to us the simplicity and fervor of 
woman. It has been suggested by more 
than one gentle spirit that the women 
take this matter in hand,—that they stake 
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their innocence and helplessness against 
all barbarous laws, and send help to the 
wretched victiins of our war in Mexico. 
God grant that this may be dune, if not 
now, ere long. 
selves of a part of the responsibility of 
this infernal violence. Be just before you 
are generous. The debt to Mexico from 
this country, if ever paid, will require 
generations to do it. Who will take a 
step in this matter ! — Chronolype. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S PROTEC- 
TIVE UNION. 


This enterprise for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor and producing por- 
tion of the community, has ceased to be 


a mere speculative theory, and settled . 


down into a real matter of fact. 

The Union already numbers twenty 
Divisions, mostly in Mussachusetts and 
New Hampshire, and containing in the 
aggregate aver twelve hundred members ; 
which number is rapidly augmenting. 
The Union is governed and regulated 
by a Supreine Division composed of del- 
egates from the several Subordinate Di- 
visions, in the ratio of one delegate to 
every twenty-five qualified members, and 
holds its meetings quarterly. 

As wə have several times stated, one 
of the prominent objects of this Union is, 
to purchuse the necessaries of life, food, 
fuel, clothing, and so forth, at wholesale 
prices, thereby saving the enormous pro- 
fits which vow fall into the hands of 
speculators and exchangers, and which are 
so great at times, as to actually render 
the poor laboring man incapable of pro- 
viding a comfortable subsistence for his 
family; throwing him into the control of 
the capricious, or upon the charities of 
the world, without education, and that 
manly independauce so essential to hu- 
man happiness and virtue. This is ac- 
cuinplished by combining the available 
funds of each member av as to purchase 
their goods in large quantities, and at 
seagonable times, which is done through 
a * Board of Trade,” appointed by the 
Supreme Division for this purpose, aud 
through which the diferent Divisions 
tranasct most of their mercantile affairs, 
entirely upon the cash system. Indeed, 
the whols business of the Union is con- 
dacted strictly upon this principle; there- 
by avoiding an evil of wo small magni- 
tude. . 

The practicability and advantage of 
this institution must be apparent to every 
reflecting mind. By it the pour man may 
be enabled uot only to provide more con- 


fortably for the physical wants of those! 
dependant upon hin, but, alse to furnish | 


them with educational means — means of 
developing and pertecting the immortal 
mind and fitting themselves for lives of 
usefulness and honor. Taking this view 
of the subject, we look upon this institu- 
ton as a great means of bettering the 
condition of the working people, or at 
least, of greatly mitigating the depressive 
tendencies of Labor, and finally leading 
it to geek ont a permanent remedy, 
weokly trade of the Union is about five 
thousand dollars, which at the low esti- 
mate of ten per cent. on the usnal modes 
of purchasing goods, would amount to 
five hundred dollars per week saved to 
the meimnbers, or the snug little sum of 
twenty sir thousand dollars a year. Thus 
it will be seen that tha Union, although 
in its infancy, is doing no mean business. 


We inay thus rid our- 


The: 
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Now if this is but a beginning, what 
i} may not reasonably be expected- when the 
scheme becomes more general and ma- 
‘ture? 
And when 


extended? instead of hun- 


dreds, its members shall number thous- ; 


‘ands, and the combined energies and ex- 
perience of these thousands, shall be 
| brought to bear upon this object? Low- 
ell, already, has two Divisions, numbering 
nearly two hundred metnbers; each 
Division having a store under successful 
operation ; and the results of which have 
thus far been higly satisfactory. We feel 
1a degtee of confidence and pleasure in 
recommending this institution to the 
' workingmen and women of this city, be- 
! Heving they may be much benefitted if 
‘they will make proper use of the advan- 
tages it offers. physically, intellectually, 
i and socially. Those however, whe would 
‘have no higher object, in joining such an 


association, than dollars and cents, inay ; 
such, , 


‘find some things uncongenial; 
| therefore, we should advise not to be over 


and women of principle, heart and soul— 


‘advantages of the institution, to the final 
‘good and elevation of humanity, and use 
them as means to this great aud good 
end. — Voice of Industry. 


VICTORY. 


Who huzzas, who rejoicea, who illu- 
| minates at the victory of one prize fighter 
over another? 
humane and more rational than the Mex- 
ican War. That war is one of agression 
on our part without an object. A prize 
fighter wins the stakes. Hle may live 
and flourish on them. 
Vera Cruz. No corn will grow there. 
| We dare not hold ita month for the yel- 
low fever. If we were to take all Mex- 
ico, 80 much the worse. We know not 
what to do with it. We shall go to 
‘aplinters and to ‘‘ old scratch,”’ settling 
‘ithe question what shall be done with it. 
Why rejoice then at victory? 
would be more profitable to us. Retreat 
would be more honorable. Yet thous- 
ands of all parties, who cannot give the 
sign of a reason for it, will rejoice and 
glorify, and play the gander over the fall 


‘been discovered. But shameful and dis- 
gusting as this joy is, it is not so univer- 
isal and unmiugated aa it would once have 
heen. 
‘lightning nerves of the land, if they had 
been strong then, would have set the 
cuuntry into one universal and simaltane- 
ous shout. It is a thing of late and bet- 
; ter times for people to wish or dare not 
to rejoice at victory, Teas of thousands 
now in all parts of our country view an 
, unnecessary, not to to say an unjust war, 
with unutterable disgust and horror, and 
‘they are oar most valuable citizens, too. 


| They are the men of genius and moral: 


power. They are the men who are busy 
in reconstructing society, building up all 
‘goud institutions and customs, and tear- 
ing away bad ones; men who are at 
¿work with no selfish aim, but heroically 
i laboring for the good of all now and here- 
‘after, rescuing the poor discouraged 
‘brother from the Circean cup, preaching 
freedom for the slave, lighieuing the la- 
bor of the smothered operative in the fac- 
tory, staving off from our young and 
happy country the land monopoly which 


' has cursed Great Britain and starved Ire- ! 


When its operations shall become | 


anxious about enlisting, for we want men, 


those who look beyond the mere pecuniary ! 


Yet a prize fight is more: 


We have taken: 


Defeat! 


of Vera Cruz as if hidden treasures had} 


In the light of other times, the! 


land. Of all the men engaged, under 
any name. in reforming society, where 
will you fiad one who rejoices in the 
victories of our abused army? He may 
rejoice that no more are slain. He re- 
jeices at every sign of humanity and for- 
_bearance in our Generals. But their sue- 
cess in destroying Mexicana is no cause 
of joy to him. Jt will be time enonyh 
for him to illuminate when peace is de- 
clared. 

Mexico is back half way to the dark 
ages. She has been baptized ia blond, 
brought up in robbery and murder. She 
is poor and proud, yet not withont a dis- 
position to come forward in the march of 
national greatness. 

h seems a horrible thought that all the 
‘science of which we have been boasting 
for half a century, and all the wealth 
which steam and machinery have created 
far us should be concentrated upon the 
infernal machinery which is to thrust poor 
Mexico further back into darkness. In 
| God's naime we ask is there to be no sech 
thing as Washingtonianism amang na- 
tions? That would have forgiven Mexi- 
co her debt, would have reasoned patient- 
ly and borne abuse. That would have 
made her a present of a railroad or two. 
| That, whatever precautions it might have 
taken to resist any hostile attack, would 
have taken all possible care to conceal 
from her any appearance of hostility. Tt 
would have felt none. It would have 
praised every effort to do right. Jt would 
have made all but the tyrants of that un- 
happy country the admirers of the United 
States. It would have gained a victory 
worth illuminating for. 

As tothe victories of Palo Alto, Re- 
saca de la Palma, Monterey, Buena Vis- 
ta and Vera Cruz, one would fain draw 
the pall of everlasting darkness and ob- 
livion over them. They are hidevus 
phantoms that belong to past centuries. 

Who is there, of the most game-cock 
instincts, that would not, if he could, 
roli back the scroll of President Polk's 
war to Corpus Christi, and save the ten 
‘thousand brave but thoughtless voung 
men who have died of gushes, and bullet- 
holes, and fever on mud couches! Do 
you say, we have convinced the world of 
our strength? Who in Europe, who in 
America, did not know that we could do 
all we have done, provided we were fouls 
enough to pay fur doing it? The im- 
provements in science have made success 
iim war a mere question of money. The 
‘deepest purse is sure of victory. If you 
will pay $ 100,060,000 you can easily 
;bay science enough to whip a nation 
i which can pay but $10,000,000. 

Conquering and keeping conquered, so 
that the worm yon trample shall not 
wiithe and sting you, is another thing. 
Science has yet learned no way to do 
that. We may spend another hundred 
millions to conquer a peace with Mexico 
‘and after all have to beat clear back 
where we began and do it by kindness.—- 
; Chronotype. 


Srrance Irems. Jt is estimated that 
the amount annually expended in New- 
York city for cigars is not less than 
$730,000. It is also said that 17,000 
sacks of sawdust are annually consumed 
‘in London alone, for stuffing dolls. 


An exchange thus advertises: ‘t Two 
sisters want washing.” We hope they 
may get it. 
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Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on’ 
the Infinite, and the Final Cause ofi 
Creation; and on the Intercourse be-+ 
tween the Soul and the Body. By, 
EmanueL Swepensorc. Translated | 
from the Latin, by James Jons Gaatu’! 
Witxinson, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Landon. London: 


Street. 1847. pp. xxx. and 160. 


We have here another elegant volume 
from the Swedenborg Association in 
London, who are rapidly presenting to 
the world the philosophical works of that 
profound thinker, ina style of permanence 
and beauty which shows with what a 


reverence every trace of his mind's work- ' 
‘Irish metaphysician had demulished the 


ings is regarded. The ‘‘ Outlines on the 
Infinite,” were originally published by 


Swedenborg in Latin, in 1734, together 


of which the Principia forms the first 
volume. 
after the Principia, and may be regarded 
as intermediate between that and the 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom, hoth of 
which works are now in English in a 
style uniform with this now before us. 


Of course those who have become in, 
any degree familiar with Swedenborg’s: 


general mode of thinking, will find these 
brief essays full of profound and profita- 
ble observation ; interesting and sugges- 


tive, if not exhaustive of the subject, ; 
They! 


which of course they cannot be. 
rather point out the difficulties of the pro- 


of gaining light upon it, than attempt a 
complete philosophy. We do not pre- 


sume to criticize them here, but simply į 


recommend them to the thoughtful reader. 
The students of such things are few, and 
such only as have an irresistible attrac- 
tion to search into the heart of things. 
There is the same deep religious back- 
ground to these, as to all the speculations 
of Swedenborg ; and their distinctive and 
most hopeful feature is that they are spir- 
itual and mechanical at once, that they 
ever strive to read one law in all the ob- 
jects of the senses and of the inmost 
soul. 

The ‘‘Introductory Remarks by the 
Translator ” should be read by every one 
who is at all interested in the philosophi- 
cal tendencies of the times. In a few 
clear and admirably written pages, this 
Introduction contains the most pertinent 
and thorough criticism upon modern Phil- 
osophy which we have ever seen. Its ob- 


ject is to show the relation of Swedenborg ! 


to the prevailing or Transceadental sys- 


tems of thought, and to save him from be- | 


ing read and considered from any such point 
of view. We cannot feel that the writer 
does full justice to what has been. called 


Tt seems to have been written, 


Transcendentalism in this, althongh we 


‘accept his own positive conclusions with 


all our heart. But first we will extract 
the passage in which he sums up in his 
usual succinct and graphic way, the 
whole history and sum of Transcenden- 
talism : 


It 


“ Now what is Trancendentalism? 


; had been argued by Bishop Berkeley in 
William Newbery, 6 King Street, | 
Holborn ; Boston : Otis Clapp, School 


his ingenious Dialogucs, that what we 


term the world is atter all but our own: 
sensations, and that given the totality of; 


these sensations, we have no need of an 
outward universe. His logic was ac- 


‘cepted as irresistible by ‘ thinkers” in all 


countries, and at all events no counter- 
statement having the neatness, portabil- 
ity and plausible character of the Bish- 
op's scheme, was made at the time, or 
has been made up to this hour. If the 
principle of the Dialogues were true, the 


validity of the external universe; and in 


ıso doing had achieved a triumph for scep- 
(ticism which 
with the Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 
‘wards to gain in the hands of David 


implied clearly enough 
those other victories that it was after- 


Hume and his continental adinirers and 
successors. 


s Phe Scotch metaphysician took the; 


matter up where the Bishop left it, and, 
as it is supposed by learned philosophers, 
proved that the law of cause and effect 
was without foundation in the nature of 
things, and was but a prejudice, useful 
enough in common life, but not valid in 
philosophical argument. It was there- 
fore the glory of this thinker, that he had 
repealed or rather disproved all real co- 
hesion in man and nature, and made of 
the universe an incoherent nulliverse, a 
whirl of fleeting sequences, and a deliri- 
ons ‘ chase of Pan.’ 

‘s At this stage, his own countrymen, 


‘Reid and others, very properly rejected 
blem, and indicate the only true method | ahel amesti 


his whole theory, centre, antecedents, 
conseqnents and all, as a useless and 
fruitless thing, one of the entities over 
the number requisite for mankind; and 
they betook themselves to common sense, 


‘ag an asylum from monstrous ratiocina- 


tions, and a heavy check to absurd prin- 
ciples and conclusions. Not so the con- 
tinental philosophers. On the contrary, 
Germany produced a mind, in the person 
of Immanuel Kant, that thought it worth 
while to accept this progeny of scepti- 
cism, thus self-condemned by its fruits, 
and to give it grave consideration, a posi- 
tive form, and a life-long education and 
development. It grew up into transcen- 
dentalism, a system worthy of its seed, 
and directly perpetuating the powers and 
qualities of its parent scepticism. 

“ The point of Transcendentalism was 
this, that whereas the arguments against 
the possibility of our seeing an external 
world, are unanswerable, Jet our world 
be freely conceded to consist of our own 
sensations, valid for us, though not for 
itself; time and space being ‘ forms of 
sense,’ true of man, though not of ob- 
jects. Furthermore, as the law of eause 
and effect, and several other fundamental 
notions, are found to have no abiding 
place in the surfaces of sensation, Tran- 
scendentaliam says here again, These 
laws' are the farms of thought, true for 
the understanding, though not for objects, 
and therefore you may fairly declare that 
they are valid within the circle of that 
faculty, bat not to be predicated or de- 
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fended beyond it. For instance, we have 
a right to say that the universe has a 
cause in God, if we thereby mean that 
such is the way in which our minds are 
obliged to think; but if we further mean 
' that our proposition is an outward or ob- 
jective fact, independent of our own 
minds, we become guilty of an inconse- 
quence. It is true that we have the idea 
of God, but how do we prove that there 
is a real object existing ont of us, corres- 
ponding to that idea ; that there is a Gud 
as an outward or inward object of reason? 
May not God be only the pruritus of our 
own uneasy faculties t 

“ In a word, the upshot of Trascenden- 
‘tajism was, to regard all seneation, 
{knowledge and thought as subjective, 
and tu make the individual believe all the 
manifestations of God, nature or human- 
ity which are made to his mind, as so 
many presentations of his own being. 
In this way each man becomes shut in the 
case of an opaque and impenetrable self- 
hood, which not only absorbs and des- 
troys all outward truth, but makes ft im- 
possible to have any confidence in the ex- 
istence of our brother man. To accept 
ithese consequences is the manner in 
i which Transcendentalism has answered 
scepticism ! 

“It will easily be seen that on the 
foregoing principles Transcendentaliain 
utterly ignores all those  reasonings 
which are based upon the truth of out- 
ward nature, and that it shows a long 
list of subjects of which the investiga- 

; ie : 
‘tion is declared ‘impossible.’ Never in 
fact did any one man preclaim so many 
things ‘ impossible * as Immanuel Kant: 
jto limit the human faculties was his 
glory; to accumulate impossibilities was 
this science. Theology was impossible, 
and ontology especially was impossible ; 
and indeed scarcely anything possible 
was left, saving noventity and termin- 
ology. 

* Thus metaphysics, after dreaming a 
while in Berkeleyism, became rambling 
and delirious in Hume, and sank inte 
confirmed idiocy or Cretinism in Kant, 
who, to the false movements and func- 
tions of past scepticism, gave a corres- 
ponding false organization or body, and 
endowed the monster with a power of 
propagating ite kind, and filling the 
world with a lineage of abominable in- 
ventions.” 


Now we do not think it just to charge 
upon Transcendentalism, (whose distinc- 
tive feature is the recognition of innate 
ideas aad a necessity of the mind for be- 
lieving in more than the senses furnish 
any notion of ab extra,) a merely scepti- 
cal tendency. Kant, it is true, does not 
prove the objective reality of things; he 
‘considers all such proof impossible. He 
confines himsclf within the sphere of 
Psychology, and leaves Ontology alone, 
, All that can he demonstrated, according to 
i him, is that we, by the very constitution 
of our nature, by the very forms of 
thought inseparable from our every act of 
consciousness, must see things so; that 
such and such things are realities fo us, 
‘and that we abnegate our very identity 
when we suppose them not real. One al- 
ready a sceptio may find confirmation per» 
haps in this, and doubt mure strongly 


i 
l 
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than ever before, whether anything ex- 
ists. But Kant, it seems to us, assumes 
that the objective reality of things is 
above proof, and not that they have no 
objective reality. He limits philosophy 
to the only province which to him seems 
practicable for it, to the ascertaining of 
the Jaws and forms of thought, assuming, 
not the unreality, but the existence of ob- 
jects corresponding with these forms. 
And certainly, it has been the effect of 
the transcendental movement, so called, 
in modern history, to nourish and to save 
much faith in higher things; it has been 
the antidote to scepticism and to low 
utilitarian materialism. It has kindled 
enthusiasm, poetry, heroism, the love of 
liberty, of beauty, of mankind, of God. 


The warmest and most hopeful side of: 


human progress has been more or less 
identified with it, so far as it would go. 
But in these last words begins its proper 
censure. ‘Transcendentalism stops short 
with the vague and unlimited; it shrinks 
by an habitual tendency from any positive 
system; it is afraid of mathematics, 
afraid of mechanism, of orders and de- 
grees; positive organic method, such as 
reigns in nature, it is reluctant to accept 
into life. 5 

And here Dr. Wilkinson criticises it 
fairly. Transcendentalism, having burst 
the bonds of the old materialism, ought 
to have gone farther and reconciled the 
material with the spiritual. It wanders 
in the vague, it hovers impracticable over 
the whole field of. life, alighting no 
where, for the want of a science of cor- 
respondences, a doctrine of Universal 
Unity. It has dwelt so long upon the 
idea of the shaping mind, that it has 
come to regard the mind as all, its ob- 
jects nothing. It strives to forget that 
the individual soul is but a part among 
parts in a perfect whole ; and that ‘ every 
intellectual faculty is likewise a sense,” 
having realities corresponding to it. We 
quote again : 

t Thus much we feel it necessary to 
say to the readers of the Outlines, in 
rebuke of that exceedingly artful charge 
of materialism which the metaphysicians 
are so prone to make against al] real 
views of the suul ; in which views, as we 
said befure, we fear it is the commanding 
reality that is repugnant, and not the 
materialism. For if the human mind is 
conversant with the gross bodies, furces, 
Properties and things of sensation, as it 
undoubtedly is; and if there is nothing 
in the higher faculties corresponding in 
palpable reality to sensation: if the un- 
derstanding and the reason have no real 
but only a formal validity in their ideas 
and conceptions; then how fearful the 
weight and preponderance of the- five 
senses ! 
side, with no counterbalance whatever. 
If, however, as we maintain, all the intel- 
lectual faculties are likewise senses, and if 
their objects are real, outward, forcible 


and impressive, like those of the visible jis so profoundly, so intimately absurd, 


They have all things on their | 


world, then there is some hope of an 
equilibrium between the inner and the 
outer man. In moral battles, reason may 
have sense with it as well as against it, 
and in hours of despondency, faith may 
find comfort in the endowinent of sight. 
æ. s s s + kd 

* The failures of philosophy in the 
above respect, have in truth a simple 
root, and one which it is not difficult to 
discover by the light furnished in the; 
writings of Swedenborg. Neglect of! 
facts, internal and external, as the basis! 
lof certain very ordinary inductions, — 
j this neglect, which Bacon came to signal- 
ize in his own day, is the source and 
eanse of the shortcomings of metaphysi-: 
cians ever since. 1. As a principal 
error, man has not been steadily regarded ' 
as a finite being; and consequently the! 
investigation of forms, which is a path of! 
fruitfulness, has been superseded by a: 
barren quest after unformed matter, and 
disembodied life; both of which are ne- 
nessarily inappreciable, and finitely 
speaking indeed, are non-entities. 2. | 
God has been regarded otherwise than as; 
given in revelation and experience, and | 
consequently philosophical theology has 
had no basis and has had no progress. 
3. Nature has been limited to the pheno- 
mena presented to the senses, hecause its: 
internal parts, like the human powers, , 
have been considered divine and infinite, 
and consequently occult ; in other words, 
nature has been emptied of series and 
degrees, and principles have consequently 
been deprived of their legitimate un- 
broken connection by similar means with 
effects and ends. These are some of 
the reasons for which philosophy has re- 
mained a blank, with much pretension on 
its side, and small human usefulness.” 


The writer is especially severe upon 
the main occupation of our impracticable 
philosophers, which is the ‘study of 
their own consciousness.’ It is a merit- 
ed rebuke, and too good to be passed by. 


“ Yet we may, without deeply investi- 
gating the moral estate of the church, 
ohserve one fact with respect to the 
intellectual constitution of philosophy, 
which will go far to account for its inertia 
and incapability ; we mean the lymphatic 
temperament it manifests; the lazy atti- 
tude in which it performs its taska; the 
easy-chair study of its own consciousness 
as the grand book and volume of instruc- 
tion, The poor Hindoo, gazing into his 
navel for a resolution of difficulties and a 
comprehension of mysterious things, is 
worthily engaged in comparison with 
those who are occupied year after year in 
t probing their consciousness.’ The only 
fact of which they are thoroughly con- 
scious in their introspections, and which 
might be usefully recorded and remem- 
bered, viz., their fat igoorance of them- 
selves, is, alas! not written among their 
discoveries. But what profit is there in 
studying a consciousness which does not 
involve among its conscious elements the 
knowledge which they seek? Or if it 
does involve this information, then the 
information is already obtained, and there 
is no need to seck it. We must be sore- 
ly perplexed indeed when we do not 
know vur own minds. . . . 

‘©The notion of eliminating a philoso- 
phy from the analysis of consciousness, 


that it is extremely difficult to discues it 
without falling into truisms which it 
seems ridiculous to enunciate. The 
office of man is far other than at 
any point of his life to bring him- 
self to a stand-still, that he may exam- 
ine his own wheels and mechanism. 
The fact of motion, of action, of will, is 
the grand human potency, and this fact is 
necessarily abrogated to the last degree, 
and as far as may be, unnoticed, during 
the pretended examination of conscious- 
ness. The business of life, and especial- 
ly af philosophy, isto alter and enlarge 
and improve the human knowledge or 
consciousness; by no means to fix its 
limits at any given or any possible stage. 
A philosophy which seeks to rivet a par- 
ticular consciousness as a boundary upon 
the human mind, is the organon of a 
preposterous conceit, and would consis- 
tently nip childhood in the bud, prevent 
all improvement, and deny the possibility 
of education. Yet such a philosophy is 
the inevitable growth of that false view, 
that man is not finite but infinite, that he 
is a life, and not a recipient of life. 

‘* Had the latter point been thoroughly 
acknowledged, we should thea have had 
before us a creation and a subject in 
which every thing was knowable; a nni- 
verse of forms generating qualities, and 
adapted to uses, which was the object of 
science and organic philosophy in all its 
departments, from Theology to Cosmog- 
ony. On the other hand, the denial of 
form to the mind and sou}, and the conse- 
quent tacit predication of infinity of both, 
has made knowledge cease with the sen- 
ses, and the surfaces thereof, and has, 
in point of power and intelligence, finited 
man’s reason in many respects to a de- 

ree much below the instincts of animals. 
n theology the same cause has degraded 
the Christian below savage tribes, and 
made the consolations of that Gospel 
which brought life and immortality to 
light, incomparably inferior in reality and 
distinctness to the poor Indian’s belief ip 
the Great Spirit and the happy hunting 
fields.” 


In the passages which follow, (and we 
need not apologize for being liberal in 
our quotations,) are many things which 
may be said of Fourier with not less jas- 
tice than of Swedenborg. Indeed, they 
are said of the whole tendency of the 
age, and of the workings of God's trath 
in the minds of this generation. Let 
those who neglect the social problem, 
from the feeling that it involves too many 
mechanical considerations, that there is 
tuo much mathematics in it for the mind’s 
poetic liberty, and too much of the poei- 
tive and definite for the soul that loves 
the infinite and that would look down on 
circumstances ;— let those who contina- 
ally say, ‘consult your own soul, cherish 
the soul, meditate on God, and be all- 
sufficient in yourself, and let society and 
circumstances come round as they will; 
bat do not begin at the wrong end; do 
not begin with setting the material right 
first,” read and ponder well. There is 
more hopeful speculation in these para- 
graphs than in a whole library of meta- 
physics. 
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« The reader will see at the first] preponderance of something over noth- 
glance, that the work before us has ajing.” 
mechanical tendency, and aims at a real- * 
ity of knowledge on the deepest subjects,! ‘* The first grand fruit of the mechan- 
such as the moderns themselves, often. ical spirit, is the infusion of industry into 
accused as they are of a mechanicalithe soul of philosophy. For what is, 
gpirit, would scarcely venture to hope fur | now required of philosophy? Simply 
even in the sciences of chemistry and) this, that it shall be the Science of sci- 
physics. Yet on account of this very ,ences. The mechanical spirit insists that | 
tendency, we augur that it has a function philosophical teachings shall be equally | 
in the busy world, and will be acceptable definite and real with the facts of the: 
to its truc citizens. It tells us not to be' senses, and the texture of positive knowl- | 
ashamed that we ‘live in a mechanical. 


age.’ The laws of mechanics — do not 
they, too, come from the infinite’ May 
there not be superlative perfection 


them as well as in any other laws! So 


long as the laws of the sonl are un-: 


known, how shall we be certain that the 
deeper analogies of mechanics are not 
those very laws? Let us then look for 


a moment at the privilege we enjoy, in| 


that we are among the first to ‘ live ina 
mechanical age.’ 


“ Remark at the outset, that the ques-! 


tion at present is not hetween the age of 
gold and the age of mechanics. Were 
we still living, an undiseased generation, 
fresh from our Maker’s hands, in his 
glorious primeval univeree ;.at home in 
pure and most perfect love in the celestial 
warmth of creation; reading the Word on- 


ly in the works; suckled by the maternal! 


earth, or fed with nectared fruit, in quick 


anticipation, by the obsequious trees ;' 


brotherhood and sisterhood, wedded love, 


and family nearness, the unfailing pro-. 


mise of a heavenly socicty; space not 
putting asunder those whom God had 


united ; — were we still enduring in this: 


original estate, there can be no question 
how superfluous would be the officious 
ministrations of art; and with what 
well-founded composure we should re- 
pugn for ourselves the influences or 
offers of a mechanical age. But this 
first estate has gone, and it is the 
laziness of philosophy to regret it. 
That sensuality which was once the fall, 
has become the floor of a new heaven, 
and henceforth the natural man is infinite. 
The conditions are inverted. 


the necessary foundation of society ; and 
mechanical truth is the ultima ratio 
of natural truth. The question, then, 
lies between mechanics, and rude, un- 
skilled adaptations: between the casual 
and ignorant gratification of animal 


in, 


Natural. 
truth has become the basis of all truth; : 


edge. No umbilical contemplations, noj 
non-sense, have the slightest power with 
the student who has acquired positive 
knowledge in other departments. If phi- 
lusophy has ‘no assets,” it must work 
and acquire. It must till the ground of 
creation, to produce the noblest crop of; 
all, which nature will acknowledge and! 
claim as her own production. Its results) 
must not be contrivances, or inventions, | 
or wooden systems, but juicy fruits, 
which have absorbed the choicest dew of 
the sciences, and embodied it in forms ofj 
beauty, brilliantly real beyond competi- 
tion, and hig with utility. And when- 
ever philosophy mntters ‘ iinpossible,’ it 
must submit to he treated as a forward 
menial, usurping the dress and name and 
functions of another, and its education | 
must recommence at the hench and 
in the workshop of the sciences. In 
short, philosophy must teach in learn- 
ing; and discern the nature of man 
from his extended works, from the entire 
body as the physiognomy of the soul, 
from the great frame of nature as the 
| means to an end, and the analogue of hu- 
manity, from revelation as a divine fact 
and enlargement of nature; from the! 
highest powers which the human mind 
has yet attained, considered as means to 
a further elevation. It will then have! 
‘something tangible to present, which ‘a 
mechanical age’ can handle, and the in- 
tellectual months will offer their yield of, 
precious grains, each in his season. In 
this case the sciences themselves, unin-: 
terruptedly supplied from the fountains of 
doctrine, will be but philosophy in its; 
lower derivations, and will carry its tone, 
and its informing spirit to the humblest, 
door, down to the very limits of the) 
senses. Thenceforth philosophy can 
‘never fall; for to attempt to shake it, 
‘would call forth not gowned disputants, 
_but human nature in its defence. For 
what, after all, #s true philosophy, but 


prone to Swedenborgtanize 


of a linen decency yet haunts us.” 


wants, and the steady maintenance andi the rational mean to an unbounded 
healthy expansion of the of the soul : į charity, the quick-eyed intelligence of 
between occult qualities in the sciences, , brotherly love; a thing appreciable in 
abstractions in philosophy, and porten- ,°ne form or another by all the dwellers 
tous mysteries in theology, on the one; ¥pon earth. 

hand ; and definite objects of all degreesi We trust that these extracts will in- 


on the other: between the affections: 
reduced to blind instincts, and separated . duce many to get the book and read the 
Introduction for themselves. And we 


by the chasms of space and time; and 
the same affections intellectualized, and , hope that we shall hear from Dr. Wilk- 
combined naturally, and hereafter moral-;inson more at length upon the same all- 
ly, into an indissoluble society, which the important themes. There is no writer 
laws of creation, equally with the influ- : . 
ences of the spiritual world, tend to per- of English, as we fancy, hetter qualified 
tuate for ever. In a word, the dispute | to treat them. 
is between mechanics as an exponent of 
the inward sphere and an indication of 
the future timg; and metaphysics, hang- 
ing in middle air over the fruitful earth, 
bewailing a superstitious past, dreaming 
of an unlikely future, and in the mean- 


time leaving the present to the conduct of “hte. t : i 
the abused spirit of mechanics. The This- is the first of a series of Tracts, 


issue is as certain as the triumph of|the object of which will be to lead to a 
capacity over incapacity, or as thejtruer understanding of Swedenborg, and, 


Tracts for the Times. No. I. Letter to 
a Swedenborgian. New York: Pub- 
lished by John Allen, 139 Nassau St., 
1847. (Sold by Otis Clapp, Boston.) 
pp. 24. 


if we may judge from this present num- 
ber, to show the strong practical bearing 
of his thought upon the great movements 
of humanity. As they have taken the 
anonymous form, we do not feel at liberty 
to state who are to be the writers, and 
what the range of topics which they have 
sketched out for themselves, so far as it 
has been intimated to us; although if 
we might do so, we should excite high 
hopes in not a few readers. We give 
them hearty welcome, and believe them 
timely. 

This ‘* Letter to a Swedenborgian ’’ 
betrays strong marks of consanguinity 
with the Introduction to the Outlines 
above noticed ;— the same tendency of 
thought; the same vigorous, quaint, 


; complete expression: the same fearless 


originality blended with the same beauti- 
ful reverence. And thisis in a manner a 
counterpart of the other. That was 
written to guard Swedenborg from the 
false medium of impracticable modern 


' philosophy; this, on the other hand, to 


guard him from his friends, to administer 
a wholesome caution to those who are so 
themselves 
and him. Itis a rebuke to the sectarian 
exclusiveness of the so called New 
Church, and takes for its motto the noble 
words of Milton: * I fear yet this iron 


'yoke of outward conformity hath left a 


slavish print upon our necks; the ghost 
It 


‘tells the members of the New Church 


that they entirely mistake Swedenborg 
when they suppose him to intimate any- 
thing about a Church in any exclusive 
sense of the word. ‘The Charch,” 
says Swedenborg, “is a Man,” and it 
involves therefore every rightful element 
of human life. By the Old Church he 
meant the constituted social order of Chris- 
tendom, and by the New Church there- 
fore the perfect social order which shall 
unite all homan interests and relations in 
the bonds of perfect unity and love. 
Formerly the Church, before its unity 
was shivered into fragments, was some- 
thing more than a mere theological inati- 
tution, and did regard the interests of 


i this life, binding all ranks and classes to- 


gether, and at least recognizing, if not in 
the wisest manner fulfilling, its duty of 
parental watchfulness over all human be- 
ings. In the middle of the last century 
the Old Church died. Sectarianism pre- 
vailed; doctrines and creeds took tho 
place of living charity ; the church threw 
off all responsibility for the present well- 
being of men; the principle of laissez 
Jaire and competition ran away with all 
that there was good in the new birth of 
liberty, and now there is no church; for 
there is no universal bond of charity. 


“Our idea of the church is a very 
meagre and mean one. It is that of a 


collection of meu, episcopally or other- | 
wise organized, meeting together on! 
Sundays fur public worship. © Abstract; 
public worship, and you reduce the: 
church to nonentity. Jt is with us an! 
institution for public worship, destitute ' 
alike of civil and political significance, 
possessing no shadow either of govern- | 
mental or magisterial influence. It is a! 
thing as much divorced from the ordinary | 
interests and life of humanity, and hence. 
from heaven, as the institution of Free- i 
masonry, being wholly sct apart to the 
advocacy of our interests beyond the 
grave. As at present constituted, it is. 
the citadel and shield of individualism, or ; 
the selfish principle, to the maintenance 
of which all its legislation is addressed. 
It wholly ignores all questions of political 
and social reform, or if it does recognize! 
them at all, it is only to stigmatize their 
gathering urgency with the name of * in- 
fidelity.’ But if ‘infidelity’ do the; 
church’s proper work; if it receive the: 
inflowing truths of heaven, and apply 
them to social practice; if it prosecute; 
the relief of human wo, and the conquest 
of human wickedness; if it affirm every 
assured conviction of the intellect, and | 
every innocent hope of the heart; then 
what is there to hinder ‘ infidelity’ be- 
coming the true church of God? Is God; 
a respecter of persons! Does He care 
for names?’ 
s * + 

“ To ascertain then whether the church 
any longer performs its mediatorial func- 
tion, and so remains the church, we have 
to inquire uot what Swedenborg or any’ 
one else says of it, but how it uses the 
universal truths of which it is the depos- 
itary, whether for its own aggrandize- | 
ment, or for the benefit of the common 
life of man? We have to inquire how it 
stands related to human progress, or what 
are the prevailing influences it sheds forth 
upon the nations? If its influence be to; 
foster every improvement of the common 
life of humanity ; if it cordially welcomes ; 
every addition to the sum of human com- į 
fort, and labors to give it diffusion; if it 
develops every truth of science and every 
method of art, whose effect is to equalize 
the enjoyment of human life; if, rejoicing 
to stand in the van of humanity and to be 
the channel of heaven's best gifts to 
earth, it postpones all question of its own 
revenues to the grand question of the 
redemption of the race from ignorance 
and sin, then no one can doubt that it is 
a true church, blessed both of God and 
man. Batif it enact an exactly contra- 
1y course to this; if it accept no truth in 
science or art but what makes for its own 
glory ; if it exalt its own dogmas into the 
standard of opinion for the race; if it 
monopolize to itself every advance of hu- | 
man invention, and become a miserable 
trader in the bounties of Providence, ' 
sceking always to make the rich richer, ! 
and the poor poorer; if in short, in every | 
practicable way, it deny the universal 
love and providence of God, and claiming 
thereupon the allegiance of every other 
people, then can one as little doubt that! 
it is a false church, accursed both of God: 
and man.” 

* 


ij 


. | 


& I speak with no unrighteous warmth. : 
Who in view of the light which is pour- ; 
ing into the world at every inlet, and jio- ' 
ciing men to an ardor of philanthropic, 
ioquiry and action such as they have, 
never before felt; who that beholds the] 
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vigorous and searching criticism of our 
social evils which now abounds, — sure 
precursor of their speedy disappearance! 
—and witnesses in our legislative halls, 
in our scientific and literary assemblies, 
how the popular heart warms to every 
avowal of manly or charitable sentiment ; 
who in short that witnesses the new birth 
which faith and hope and charity now 
find in every breast, and sees its divine 
ground and warrant in the universal truths 
of the church, can help glowing with 


shame and indignation, to see those truths | 


systematically perverted from their heal- 
ing and legitimate purpose, which is the 


upbuilding of universal humanity, into į 
| the exclusive service and glory of the old, 


and, ta all human enda, worthless secta- 
tianism??? | 

The true Church, then, must identify 
itself with all forms of human progress. 
It is the ideal of the true state of human- 


‘ity, of men in perfect spiritual unity with 


one another through Jove, which is the 
constant signal of God's presence. Now 
there cannot be perfect spiritual unity 
among men, while any portion of man- 
kind is left out, while there is any exclu- 
The Universal Unity of the 
race, materially, intellectually, socially, 
spiritnally, this, and nothing short of 
this, satisfies the idea of a true Church. 


siveness. 


“ For spiritual Christianity has always 


disdained territorial limitations, and the 


true Church of Christ consequently, as 
Swedenborg shows, has ever becn co- 
extensive with the human race. W hoso- 


ever lives a life of charity—I do not; 


mean a life of alinsgiving, nor a techni- 
cally devout life, but a really humane life, 
by the conscientious avoidance of what- 


lever wrongs the neighbor — is ipso facto, 


a member of that church, though he him- 
self have never heard the name of Christ. 
Ín a word, true humanity constitutes the 
Church of Christ, and every thing else is 
‘mere leather and prunella.’ This senti- 
ment is getting a wide and deep accept- 
ance of the human mind, and any sect 
which arrogates to itself another basis, is 
sure accordingly to reap an increasing 
harvest of contempt and obloquy. A sect 
may increase numerically, as the Romish 
and several of the others are now doing, 
but strength lies no longer in numbers, 
but in truth. The strength of a sect is 
to be computed now, not by its numbers, 
hut by its relation to human progress, by 
the measure of its recognition of the en- 
larging sphere of the human mind. Only 
in the degree in. which it allies itself with 
the legitimate activity of the human fac- 
ulties, only as it strives to keep in view 
the ever widening horizon of truth, is it 
strong. For truth alone is strong, troth 
as the instrument of human good. It is 
becoming stronger than all men, and the 


: sects of the old world accordingly, once 
.80 formidable to its dominion, are now 


rapidly losing their power to injure its 
feeblest follower. In this new world, we 
may say they are already totally impotent. 


; The cotomon lite of humanity disowns 
They exist among us wilfully. | 


them all. 
or aa a fruit of the competitive spirit, and 
not of an honest natural necessity, They 
represent the conflicting individual opin- 


ions, not the calm and unitary sentiment, | 


of the nation. ‘They belong to the old 
timea, when rank was every thing, and 


f 


not human. 


_sect, not of religion. ”? 


We close with one more lang extract, 
which fully accords in spirit with all tbat 
we have thus far been endeavoring to set 
forth, in our more feeble way, respecting 
the nature and destiny of man. There is 
a most manifestly ‘* Associative’? ten- 
dency in this whole essay on the Church. 
It is Fourierism in the sense which alone 
does justice to the thought of Fourier. 
lt does not postpone the true life of man 
into another world; it does not deal with 
mere theology, but seeks to make the 
actual present life religious, and to give 
a social body to Christianity. We sin- 
cerely trust, as intimated below, that the 
future issues of these Tracts may shed 
light upon the question: How is this new 
condition of humanity to be actualized! 


“Tf history makes any one universal 
affirmation, itis this: that the grand dis- 
turbing element in human affairs, the one 
great obstacle to the Providential evolu- 


! tion of human destiny, has been the spirit 


of individualism, the spirit which prompts 
man to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of the common wealth. And if history 
makes any one promise accordingly more 
prominent than another, more instinct 
with divine truth than another, it is this ; 
that this disturbing influence shall yet be 
tranquilized, and individual aggrandize- 
ment be brought into strictest harmony 
with universal well-being. I conceive 
that no person can read history, unin- 
fluenced by private ends, without finding 
this promise at its very dawn, much more 
along its middle progress, and most of all 
in the events which now indicate its rapid 
fulfilment. Look at the whole Providen- 
tial history of human nature, at those 
events which separate the human life from 
the animal, and compel the instinctive 
belief of a majestic and elevating Provi- 
dence in human destiny. First you see 
individualism in man softened by subjec- 
tion to the family — and next the tribal — 
bond; the patriarchal order being the 
earliest social form known to the race. 
Afterwards, as population increases, you 
see it still further mitigated by subjection 
to the municipal bond, the individual 
being brought into unity not merely with 
one family or tribe, but with all the fami- 
lies or tribes of one town; which is the 
ancient civilization, or the era of Athens 
and Rome. And finally you see it still 
further modified by subjection to the na- 
tional bond, which brings the individual 
into unity not only with all his fellow 


itewnsmen, but with all his fellow coun- 


trymea. This is our present civilization. 
Thus you see the individual unit expand- 
ing successively into the family and tribal 
unity, into the municipal unity, and finally 
into the national unity. Its great final 
development into the unity of the race, is 
what remains for us to see; that develop- 
inent which shall make all the nations of 
the earth one society, or one united fam- 
ily, when a man shall love and serve not 
his own nation merely, but all the nations 
of the earth, when in a word his sympa- 
thies shall flow forth towards every 
brother of the race, purely according to 
the good that is in him. Let no good 
man doubt this consummation ; the divine 
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existence isthercby doubted. All history! the other nand, most definitely afficins' harmonizes the profonndest truths of rea- 


yearns for it. The whole course of Prov- ' 
idence ensures it. Who that traces the 
beaatifal Provideutial order by which the 
individual rises into the brother, the- 
neighbor, and the citizen, can doubt that 
the crowning rise shall as surely be sven; - 
that, namely, whereby the individual, 
having already proceeded from the brother 
to the neighbor, and from the neighbor to 
the citizen, shall from the citizen rise into 
THE MAN,—rTise into unity with all his 
race, giving to all men an equal regard, ' 
because all have the same divine parent. , 
age, and the same divine destiny. 

“ Surely this is the Christian idea of 
human progress. Every dimmest proph-: 
ecy is inwardly radiant with it; every: 
mournful psalm is cordially joyful with it. | 
The whole life of Christ was a sacrifice , 
to it. How then has the church failed to 


the question. h declares this regenerate 


‘condition of Humanity to be the disune- 


tive promise of Chiistianity ; to be the 
nevitable implication of the truth of the 
Diving Humanity, and to constitute an 
Indispensable basis and guarantee uf the 
stability of the highest heavens. Re- 


‘move this hope, says the church, and yon 


convert Christianity from a divine and 
universal truth into a passing supersti- 
tion; yeu vacate the actual unition of the 
divine and human natures in the Christ, 
and consequently reduce the Divine into 


a wholly inoperative or impotent relation | 
‘to His universe. 
indeed that all the actual virtue of our. 


The chureh concedes 


past history has involved self-denial ; but 
then it alleges that this has been, only 


becase humanity hitherto has been so lit-: 


tle subject 10 divine order ; because there 


enact it? Mainly, as Swedenbury has! V33 always been so nurighteous a conflict’ 
? ainly, a y a Ae d h ; 
shown, by its persistent identificanon of between nature and spirit, between inte- | 


‘rest and duty, as to make it impossible 
‘for man wholly to follow the one without 
‘duing violence to the other. But while 
i reason bids the church regard this as the 


goodness with mere merit, by its habitual 
degradation of virtue into a mere instru- 
ment of personal gain. Christian men 
have looked upon virtue, not as the abso- 


lute end of their existenee, but as a means. 
to that end, which is individual avyran- 
dizement. They have accepted virtue as 
a divinely appointed means to a divinely! 
appointed end, which is the individual 
aygrandizement of a portion of the race. ; 
They have regarded it as the established , 
price of the divine favor, as entitling the; 
saint to a more benignant treatment than 
the sinner, but as nut in itself the snm of 
the divine bounty. Hence the morality | 
of the church claiins no root beyond the 
most superficial and variable ground of 
the imaginative faculty, and utterly dis- i 
claims the support of the serene and uni-} 
tary reasou. It presumes upon the divine | 
regard fur persons and classes, and denies 


His solicitude for humanity, or the race, | tan, based in the staple harmonies of 


lt sees accordingly in man only a form 
of self love, and not of charity, or use. | 
Thus while it bas done much to avouch , 
the accideatal and superficial differences ' 
of the race, it has done almust nothing to! 
demonstrate its substantial unity. Hence | 
the imperishable interests of morality, or! 
the fulfilment of the divine ends in bu- 
manity, linperatively demand the estab- 
Hishinent of a new church, which, being: 
based upon the deepest intuitions of the 
reason, shall also pat itself in harmonious | 
relation with the lawa of divine Provi-; 
dence, as revealed in the principles of, 
natural order. ' 

“ How this new condition of humanity ` 
is to be actualized, isa question which F: 
do not propose to discuss with you. H: 
hope however that the future issues of 
these Tracts may shed much probable 
light upon jt. The question resolves | 
itself into this: whether it falls within the 
scope of divine power to create a virluous 
race upon the earth. The titular chureh 
takes the negative side of this question. 
Tt affirms that self-denial is of the essence 
of virtue; that man can not be gondi 
without it; and that any attempt of the! 
Divine consequently to institute a virtu- ; 
ous progeny on the earth, a progeny in, 
whom interest and duty, pleasure and 
conseience, shall perfectly harmonize and | 
prompt to like issues, must necessarily , 
prove fallacious. In short, it denies the- 
glorious kingdom which the Scriptares 
predict for the Christ on earth, and in- 
sists that the work of redemption is per- | 
petually, and of its own nature, incom- ' 
plete. The new or spiritual church, on: 


$ 


t 
1 
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i 


a 


infantile experience of humanity, revela- 
tion bids it behold in God-Man both the 
source and the pledge of a maturer de- 
velopment, when ìt shall lay aside child- 
ish things, and find in the cheerful 
vbedience of natural laws, a perfect satis- 
faction to every aspiration of the soul, 
aud to every want of the body. 


“ Thus you perceive that the coming i 


church reverses no true verdict of history. 
it falsifies no lesson of past experience. 
It denies no fact of man's spiritual de- 
clension, It accepts in all its length and 
breath the fact of self-love. But it re- 


conciles all this historic experience with | 


trus Providential mercy, which absolutely 
exacts the evolution of an intellect in 


natural order. The endowment of this 


tutellect is essential to the permanence of 


creation, and is the very end of the de- 
scent of Divine to the Human, and the 
unition of the Human with the Divine. 
Thus the church reconciles the hitherto 


unmanageable fact of self-luve with the: 


uniinpeded operation of divine laws; 
with the great ends of creative love and 
wisdom. lt perfectly hartnonises the law 
of self-love in man, with the law of uni- 
versal love in God. lt does not bid the 
natural mind revoke all history ia order 


to reascend to its primal celestial condi- | 


tious: U reproduces these celestial condi- 
tions themselves, in natural forms. It no 


‘longer exalts the inward or real, at the 


expense of the ontward or actual; it 


proves the one to be an every way fit and j 
i indispensable exponent, basis and conti- | 


nent of the other. It does not bid us 
blush for oar past history, any more than 
you now blush for the mistakes and wil- 


itulness of your infancy; for it proves 


every event of history to have been 


necessary means towards the ac- 
tualization on earth, of the perfect! 
order which is only truly realized 


in heaven. 


individual growth in goodness and truth. 
So the subjection of nature to distinctly 
human uses, or to a perfect social method, 


is the crown and end of the divine be-- 
It is! 


nigaity towards the human race. 
henceforth the open secret of Providence. 


‘In short the new church affirins the di- 


vinely wedded unity of matter and spirit, 
conciliates nature and regeneration, and 


Right action is the crown: 
and end of all individual culture; or all’ 


sun with the central fact of revelation.” 


| MUSICAL REVIEW. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTON — 
VERDIS “ERNANI.” 

| The citizens of Boston, who have vainly 
iexpected a hearing of the lalian opera 
singers brought out by Signor Sanquirico 
this winter to New York, now find that 


‘there were richer things in store for them 
in the arrival of the troupe from Havan- 
: na,— a tronpe in every way more com- 
‘plete and more effective, except that it 
contains no Benedetti. They are seven- 
‘ty-three in number, having their own or- 
chestra, their own choruses, secne-paint- 
er, custumer, &c. &c., a splendid ward- 
robe, besides upwards of a dozen solo 
singers. The New York Herald says of 
‘them: 


“The prima donna is La Signorina Fortunata 
Tedesco, This lady has enjoyed a very great 
European reputation, from her performances at 
Milan, Vienna, Genoa, Turin, and so forth, and 
1 we have no doubt that her standing as an ar- 
tiste will be by no means lessened here in New 
York, The next lady is La Signora Luiga Car- 
anti, the priina donna. She, also, has a very 
high European name. Signora Sofia Marini is 
the contralto and prima donna, and Signora 
Teodolinda Gerli is the comprimaria. Signora 
Efdigl, second donna. Of the tenors we have 
Signori J. B. Severi, Natale Perelli, and our 
old friend Perozzi, whom we welcome back to 
New York, Guiseppe Premontesi, second ten- 
or. Luigi Vita, primo basso baritone assoluto. 
Pietro Novelli, primo basso profondi assoluto. 
Luigi Bataglini, primo basso. Pietro Candi, 
basso comprimario. The Orchestra comprises 
some most admirable performers, and will be 
Jed by Signor Luigi Arditi, who, we are sure, 
i will become a favorite in this city. The per- 
i former on the double bass is Signor J. B. Bot- 
tesini ; and he is undoubtedly the most magnifi- 
cent performer on that instrument in the world ; 
lat least, such is the opinion of Rossini. We 
cannot now specify all the performers in the 
i orchestra, which is made up of thirty-two per- 
sons, We would merely say that it is as com- 
plete a band as could be put together in this 
country. The whole of this large troupe is un- 
der the sole direction of Signor Frederico Bad- 
l iali, who has come on with them from Havana, 
and besides fills the part of tenor and compri- 
i mario. Signor Badiali is the immediate agent 
of Signor Marti, of Havana, and this company 
‘has been selected by him in Italy, with the 
greatest care.” 


Our paper goes tu press so early that 
we can only notice in this number their 
in the Howard 
Atheneum, which was on Friday, April 
23d. The house was full and the recep- 
tion most enthusiastic. The piece select- 
ed was * Ernani,” and gave as favorable 
an opportunity as one could wish to make 
his first acquaintance with the music of 
: Verdi. The plot of this opera is absurd 
‘and painful, worthy indeed of the gro- 
‚tesque genius of Victor Hugo, on one of 


; opening performance 
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whose productions it is said to be based ;|terrancan sepulchres, and Carlos visiting | indistinct depths of bass, as to impart a 
and yet it furnishes many effcetive situa- the tomb of Charlemagne, while the elec- , drowsy heaviness in spite of the inces- 
. < . l . 

tions and a strange complication of pas- j tors are met to choose an emperor. He sant emphasis. 


sions in which a composer, so ambitiously 
original, finds scope. Jt is simply this., 
The proud old Castilian noble, Don Ruy, 


has heard of a conspiracy to take his | 
life and keep him from the crown. The, 
conspirators enter, among whom are Sil- 


There is no overture, but an Introdue- 
tory Adagio movement by the orchestra, 
of much solidity and grandeur. The 


Gomez de Silva (Basso, Signor Novelli) ; va and Ernani; they draw lots and it is’ first half a dozen bars, a solemn and om- 
is about to marry his beautiful niece, El- jdecided that Ernani shall be the person! inous passage for brass instruments sup- 
vira, (Prima Donna, Signorina Tedesco) ' to kill the king. Just then three cannons ported by a tremolo accompaniment, seem 
who detests him and loves Ernani (‘Yen-! announce that Carlos is made emperor ;'to hint the point on which the whole 


ore, Signor Perelli). 


Ernani, a pro-'the electors enter with pages bearing the tragedy pivots, for they occur twice 


. . i . + . > 
scribed noble, appears in the character of crown; the conspirators are arrested, again, once where Ernani gives the horn 
a bandit, and finds a still more powerful: Ernani comes forward and announces ‘to Silva, and again where Silva presents 


rival in his affection for Elvira in the per- himself to be Don Juan of Arragon, and; the pledge and claims his life. 


son of his hereditary enemy, Don Carlos, i 
king of Spain, afterwards the emperor 
Charles V. (Baritone, Signor Vita). —! 
On the eve of the nuptials, Ernani gets’ 
admittance to the castle of Silva as a 
pilgrim, discovers himself, says that his; 
band is routed and himself pursued, and| 
begs protection, which the old knight’ 
hospitably grants him and retires with: 
his followers. Ernani is thus left alone’ 
and Elvira steals back to her lover, who. 
reproaches her with unfaithfulness, but 
she declares that he had been reported. 
dead, and shows a poniard which she had 
snatched from the king who had offered 
violence to her in a previous scence, and 
with which she had resolved to save 
herself, if it came to the worst, from 
the odious union with old Silva. While 
they embrace cach other Silva returns, 
fall of jealousy and rage, and demands 
revenge; but at this moment the arrival | 
of the king and his forces in pursuit of 
the robber is announced ; the sentiment 
of honor prevails over every other con-' 
sideration in the old Castilian, and he 
secretes Ernani, intimating at the same 
time that he saves kim up for his own 
private revenge. 
to find the castle armed, and charges the 
old man with rehellion and with harbor- 
ing the robber. Silva refuses to give 
him up, but offers his own life rather. 
The castle is searched in vain, and finally | 
the king carries off Elvira as a pledge of; 
the old man’s loyalty. Silva then calls 
Ernani forth, offers him his choice of! 
two swords, and tells him one of them: 
must die; Ernani refuses to fight with 
him, tells him that he has a more power- ' 
ful rival than himself in the love of Elvi-: 
ra, namely, the king, and thus a new and 
fiercer jealousy breaks out inthe old man. 
Ernani offers to conduct Silva's forces ; 
and surprise the king and deliver Elvira; 
the old man accepts the proposition, on: 
condition that he shall still have his’ 
revenge on fim. Ernani gives him a! 
hunting horn, and tells him that when- | 
ever he shall sound three notes upon it, ; 
his life shalt be in his hands ; and in this ; 
strangely complicated relation of the par- 
ties, the second actends. After a long’ 
interval, we have a scene among sub- | 


The king is surprised. 


| we have wasted words in telling it; but 
_ between the love of Ernani, the old Cas- 


_the ambition of Charles, there is some: 


‚a few unconnected, inconsistent actions. 


iduct which Italian melody usually is. 


,cadences, and evinces some of the best 


‘ed pieces lies his forte. 


‘is so much movement in the lower re- 


is doomed to die with the rest; but at the, 
intercession of Elvira, the emperor grants | 
a general pardon and givee the lovers to; 
each other. In the fourth and last act, | 
there is a masquerade, followed hy a! 
happy meeting of the lovers in bridal, 
array, in the midst ‘of which the fatal; 
horn is heard thrice, and Silva appears 
breathing vengeance. Nothing will sat- 
isfy him but the life of his victim, spite; 
of all the entreaties of Elvira; Ernani: 
dies, Elvira falls upon his body broken-! 
hearted, and the curtain drops. 

This is absurd enough, and perhaps i 


tilian honor and revenge of Silva, and 


range of passion, though the monarch is, 
represented with no character at all, only 


The musie is certainly very original 
and effective throughout; the melodies 
are new, ingenious, and their beauty 
grows upon you; and yet we cannot be 
convinced that it is the melody of feeling, 
that it is the natural and spontaneous pro- 


The recitative is characteristic, chaste, 
distinct, vigorous, ahounding in octave 


Bat in the concert- į 
The Finale, 
Septctte and Chorus, to the first act, is a 
wonderfully harmonious complication of 
voices and motives; and in the Finale of 
the third act, with the chorus, ‘* A Carlo 
Magno,”’ the splendor of the music was 
overpowering. 


art of the composer. 


This was so admirably | 
given as to call forth an irresistible en- | 
core, much to the eredit of the audience : 
who are not prone to encore anything but 
songs. The opening chorus, of robbers 
carousing aud promising their aid to their 
leader to snatch Elvira from the arms of 
Silva, is spirited and wild and full of 
beauty. All this is sustained by the 
richest and most elaborate orchestral ac- 
companiments; every passage which ad- 
mits of it is crowded with harmony; 
ehromatic modulations abound ; and there j 


gions of the band, the intervals are so 
filled with notes even down in the most 


A simi- 
lar passage connects the overture with 
the tragical conclusion of Mozart's Don 
Juan, though we should not think of com- 
paring the two operas. This Introduction 
was admirably executed and gave us at 
once most perfect confidence in the ad- 
mirable orchestra of the company. Nev- 
er have we heard the instruments so well 
proportioned and so perfectly blended 
and subordinated to the total effect; es- 
pecially never have we heard the brass 
instruments so well managed, and they 
come in for a large share of duty in Ver- 
di’s scores. It was loud, vigorous play- 
ing, yet never offensively so; it had 
enough of light and shade, while you 
could rely upon unfailing promptitude 
and strength. The collective quality of 
tone was very satisfactory; no weak, 
ausbiguous, half-furmed sounds; there 
was a smart, keen quality in every note, 
which we liked ; they seemed to bite well, 
as we say of acids. The violoncello had 
some obligato passages, which were giv- 
en with excellent feeling, the double bass 
was admirably distinct (and, by the way, 
shall we not hear this great performer on 
some occasion which may display his in- 
dividual art?) ; the oboes too were beau- 
tiful; but in so good an orchestra you do 
not notice single instruments, and this is 
their greatest praise. 

The prima donna, Signorina Tedesco, 
has a mezzo soprano voice of great beau- 
ty. Her style is perfectly chaste and 
finished, never over-strained or ambitious, 
but equal to any demand where power 


jand pathos is wanted. She ie full of 


soul and feeling, and leaves nothing 
wanting ; beautiful in person, and accept- 
ing applause with a most unstudied 
grace. The public were made captive 
by her at once, and will remain so, for 
there is no mere superficial charm about 
her art. Her opening scena, where she 
appears musing upon her absent lover, 
and to the congratulations of her maids 
on her approaching union with Silva, re- 
plies that she loathes all speech which 
does not concern Ernani, is one of 
exceeding difficulty, and yet the air, so 
artificial and elaborate in itself, became 
pure nature in her beautiful delivery. 
Signor Perelli, the tenor, has a voice 


of great warmth and purity and flexibil- 
ity. It seemed somewhat effeminate at | 
first, as does the whole organization of! 
the man, —a very different thing from the 
masculine strength and volume of Bene- 
detti ; — and yet almost as charming in its 
way. Itis a sympathetic voice, always 
best when blended with others; and: 
never have we heard so marvellous a 
quality of tone produced as in the pas-i 
sages in which he sings in unison with | 
Elvira; it seems not two tones, but one, 
as hard and yet as glossy as hardest dia- 
mond ; and by the way this upcra abounds 
in passages in unison or octaves; Verdi 
blends voices as he would instruments in 
an orchestra. Perelli throws himself! 
most heartily into his part, and by his | 
free and graceful movement and chaste; 
earnestness, he grows upon you contin- 
ually. Such a Tenor is an invaluable 
element in any opera. In the lovers’ du- 
etts the harmony between these two sing- 
ers was such as we have never seen upon 
the stage; it was such music and such 
love ag you were not ashamed to hear, — 
high and sincere art. ‘he Baritone hasa 
manly and firm voice, and is a very ac- 
complished singer; only there is a cer- 
tain hardness and lack of flexibility and 
shading, and he does not seem to lose 
himself in his part. Butof the Basso, 
Novelli, in the character of the old Silva, 
we cannot say enough in praise. It is 
not the most remarkable voice we have 
heard; but we have never heard a bass! 
voice so well managed, so perfectly con- 
trolled and subdued to feeling throughout 
its whole range. He is a consummate 
actor too; and the music of his part 
seemed suited to him; the sadnese which 
runs through it, notwithstanding all its | 
pride, is most affecting: and how expres- 
sive the tones with which he supplicates | 
the king not to compel him to violate his! 
plighted hospitality to Ernani, his own 
enemy! How terrible too his fiendlike, 
revenge in the last scene! The whole 
Quartette is indeed admirable. 

The chorusses were prompt, precise 
and expressive, except that the female 
chorus was too feeble. In all the tutti 
passages, the tenor sounds predominated 
vastly over the soprano. But the charm 
of the whole thing was, perfect co-opera- 
tion and proportion. Every thing was 
precisely done, every part filled ; solos, 
choruses, orchestra, all conspired to one 
effect, with an habitual ease and certain- 
ty; and we may say that it was the first 
time that such a thing was ever witnessed 
in a musical or a dramatical performance 
in Boston, or perhaps to the same extent 
in this country. 

We shall speak further of Verdi's mu- 
sic when we have heard it more. We trust 
this rare visitation of artists will not be 
thrown away on Boston, that the enthu- 
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siasm of the first night will continue, and | 
that the visit may be prolonged or repeat-| 
ed. 
refrain from uttering the wish that some, 
of the greater operas may now be brought, 
out, that it may not be altogether Verdi 
and Donizetti; but that Don Juan, or 
Figaro, or the Semiramide of Rossini, | 
may not be thought too goed to waste: 
upon us. 


TIIE HARBINGER. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1847. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruite are, | 
contempt for others? rights, freud, oppression, A ; 
gambhng spirit in trade, rochless adventure, and 
tommereial convalsions all tending to impeverih 
the ktborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Reliefas to come, and can auly come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Chivers: 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNINU. 


Having such a company, one cannot 


CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


NOT FORGET TO SEND DELEGATES. 


DO 


At the risk of seeming to harp contin- 
ually on one string, we would again re- 
mind the friends of Association, and es- 
pecially the Affiliated Unions, wherever 
such have been formed, that the Anniver- : 
sary meeting of the American Union in 
New York is close at hand, commencing 
on Tugspay, THE liru or May. Those 
Unions which have not already appointed 
delegates, it is hoped will not fail to do 
so within the coming week. Ifthe cause 
is to go on with vigor; if clear and ect- 
tled plans of action are to be agreed upon 
and entered upon; if there is to be unity 
and system and mutual understanding in: 
our efforts for these coming years; then 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
Associationists of all parts of the country. 
should be represented there. It must not 
be a mere parade and holiday Convention, 
but an earnest business meeting, which 
must not break up without results, any 
more than a jury can be discharged with- 
out a verdict. : 

All those whose hearts and minds are 
working separately in this cause, must 
come and lend us their best sympathy 
and their best wisdom. There must be 
such a number of the most devoted, most 
intelligent, and most trusted friends of; 
the cause present, that all the questions 
of policy concerning publication, lectures, 
centralization, raising of funds for practi- 
caj trial, and so forth, may be entrusted 
respectively to the best committees — the | 
best which the country can afford. Let 
the friends only rally this time as the 
time demands, and the next year shall 
witness progress in our movement. 
Those who cannot appear in person, must 
forward their suggestions in writing. 

The annual election of Officers will 
then be held, a matter in which every, 
Affiliated Union should be interested. | 


; Morison's Pils. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. VHI. 
(Continued from p. 270.) 


The time to look the great question of 
Labor in the face is fully come. It ie the 
question upon which ah reform, and the 
permanency of individual rights turns. 
It is the only basis of order and stability 
in our social institutions. All other ques- 
tious in comparison fade out before it, as 
do the stars in the blaze of day. Talk 
we may, about alms- 


however much 


houses, work-houses, paupers’ asylums, 
horses of correction, out-door relief and 


benevolent associations, they all amount 
to nothing —are only Back-door Relief, 


'at which justice had been turned out, long 
‘before these drivelling charities were 


handed out at the front door. It is not a 
time to administer what Carlyle calls 
It is time to do away 
with quackery. All these miserable nos- 
trums are deceptive and fata] palliatives. 
The diseases of society are still operative 
and taking newer and more alarming 
types, a8 civilization numbers up its cy- 
cles. A burning shame it is, that the 
leading journals of Europe and America, 
in this hour of wo, teem only with dis- 
sertations upon tariffs, and ‘* Pauperism 
and its Treatment,” instead of manfully 
Meeting on its true grounds, the great is- 
sue, which Humanity is making up, be- 
tween Capital and Labor. Wo to that 
nation which fails to read wisely the les- 
son which Providence is striving to teach 
this age. 

The March number of Blackwood's 
Magazine contains an article on “ Panper- 
ism and its Treatment,” prefaced with 
the formal statement that the writer does 
“ not propose to institute an elaborate in- 


'quiry into the causes of pauperism.””— 


Of course he would not be suspected of 
that. Quite other motives impel him. 
It seems that there are in England and 
Wales 1,470,970 persons receiving relief, 
of whom 1,255,646 receive out-door re- 
lief, leaving 215,325 dependent upon the 
providence of Government. But this is 
evidently a great burden, and the object 
of the writer is, to show how the system 
of out-door relief may be extended, so as 
to relieve Government of the burden 
which threatens to crush it. It is only 
an attempt to systematize pauperism, the 
last great lahor of political economists, 
which can be no longer deferred nor ig- 
nored. To institute an inquiry into the 
causes of pauperism, with a view to their 
removal, would be too formidable a work 
for the disciples of Smith, Ricardo and 
Malthus. It would be ‘to introduce fa- 
thera to their own monstrous offspring. 
It would show them that the dark cloud 
of pauperism which threatens to envelop 
in revolution and destruction, the whole 
of civilized society, grows out of the mo- 
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nopoly of the sail, of machincry, and of pri-' night mails, on the high north read.) 
The cracking of whips, the blowing of; 
horns, the prancing horses, the bustle of | 
. oS : f passengers and porters, and the econ- 
proprietorship in labor and in the fruits of sciousness of the loog dreary distance, 
labor. Sucha discovery would explode’ they had to go, exercised an enduring in-! 


the thousands of volumes of learned fluence upon the imagination and memory 


. ie ‘ lof ut hful observe Now, a solta- 
of the yoothtiui onserver, IM à SOHUL 
trash, which has been dignified with the M RDE O A 
į ory slow coach may be sometimes seen. 


title of political economy; but which is’ Jh those days, all the outlets of the me-i 
no more an approach to a true science of tropolis presented similar scenes, Then | 
Political Economy, than astrology was to, call to remembrance the business traus- , 


: . acted i 3 orons, large, old-fash- 
the science of Astronomy. But our wri- acted in those numerous, large, 

: : . tioned, square-galleried inn-yards; and; 
ter could not easily approach his subject, reget upon the hundreds who have been; 
and treat it pathologically, as he profess- j thrown out of bread. The high-roads 

j 


es to do, without suggesting some of the and the way-side inus are now forsaken j 


lg sile The emarks are ade ' 
have created such an #84 silent. These remarks are not made 


vicges, and the establishment of a system af | 
competitive hired labor, in place of a direct 


“ Let us steer our conrse along the si-! 
lent ‘highway,’ the Thames, and make! 
inquiries of the few sailor-looking men: 
who may still be seen loitering at the 
several ‘stairs;’ we shall learn that 


influences which . 

; ; ; linerely to show that there is an analogy 
alarming extent of pauperism in the | between the several districts and employ- 
midst of the most opulent nation on the’ ments in the metropolis, aud those of the 
globe. He no doubt lvoks the difficulty country. If this were all, not another’ 
to the bottom, in his private speculations | word would be written, But it so bap- 

) l pens that the comparison affords au op-; 
and perceives the remedy; but he lacks, portunity which cannot be passed over, of. 
the manliness to declare it; and coolly | referring 10 the changes which are going 
enters into a pathological analysis of pau- l on in the world; and forcibly reminds us, 
perisin, to discover thereby a substitute | that while some are rising, others are! 

g NAR: i falling, and many are in the mire, trodden > 

for the work-house, which is every where | under foot, and forgotten, Itis with the 

unpopular and entered only asa last re-) miserable beings who are in the last pre- | 

sort. Nay, it ison the very feeling of dicament, that poor-laws have to do.” 

aversion towards the work-house, that he z s s s © a 

hopes to base the success of his scheme “ The coachmen, the guards, the ost- ; 

fi -d lief. Bat l had ‘ders, the borse-keepers, the harvess-mak- 
or out-door relief. But hear what he . . pe ea 

. “jers, the farriers, the various workers in 

says upon the causes of pauperism in the trade of coach-builders, and the crowd 

England: of tatterdemalions who performed all sorts | 

of offices, — where are they? The in-! 

quirer must go into the hack streets and | 

alleys of London. Fe must search the | 

records of benevolent institutions; and; 

he must hold frequent converse with these 

who administer parochial relicf. But his 


[rapidly from the north. 


of 


as high, and talked as familiarly of the 
teld fannhes,’ whose mansions we from 
time to time loft behind us, as if the evil 
days were not approaching, our attention 
was arrested by the approach of a stite 
of carriages with out-riders, advancing 
An air of unu- 
sual bustle had been observed at the last 
way-side inn, A waiter had becn seen 
with a napkin on bis arm, not merely 
Waiting for a customer, but evidently ex- 
pecting one, and of a class much higher 
than the travelling bugmen: and this was 
a solitary way-side inn. We soon learn- 
ed that the eortége belonged to the Duke 
The coachman added, with a 
veneration Which referred much more to 
his grace’s practice and opinions than to 
his rank,—‘ He always travels in this 
way, — he is determined to support the 
good old pluns;* and then, with a sigh, 
continued, ‘H's of no use —it's very 
good-natured, but it dues more harm than 
good; it tempts a lot of people to keep 
open establishments who had better close. 
It's all up.’ 

“Tt is not necessary to pursue this 
matter further, Nor is it required that 
we should follow these unfortunates who 
have thus been thrown out of bread, or 
speculate upon their fallon fortunes. 
Nor need we specially remind the reader, 
that this is only one of the many changes 
which have ceme upon us during the last 


‘quarter of a century, and which are now 


taking place. Space will not permit a 
fnll exposure of the common fallacy, that 
men soon change their employments. 
Asa general rule, it is false. The great 
extent to which the division of Jabor is 
carried, effectually preventa it. Each 
trade is divided into a great many branch- 
es. Each branch, in large manufactoriee, 
is again divided. A youth selects a 


not many years since these narrow ont’ 
lets were the marts of a thriving em-, 
ployment, and that there crowds of inde- 

pendent and priviliged watermen plied 

successfully for fares. These places are | 
now forsaken, and the men have lost their , 
occupation. Some still ply; and the cry, 
at a few stairs, of ‘Boat, your honor?’ ; 
muy still be heard. Others have been 
draughted into situations connected with, 
the boat companies, which support them! 
during the summer months. A large! 
number swell the crowds of day-laborcrs, | 
who frequent the legal quays, the suffer- ’ 


sphere must not he confined to the me-; branch, and by being engaged from day 
tropolis, Let the reader unroll his library ,t@ day, in the same manipulation, he ac- 
map of England, and devote an ontire Pires, in the course of years, an extraor- 
afternoon to the study of it Trace the inary degree of skill and facility of ex- 
high-roads with a peinter. Pause at ev-;ecntion. Ffo works on, until the period 
ery town, and at every stage. Refer to! of youth is beginning to wane : and then 
an old book of roads, and to a more mod- {bis particular division, or braneh of trade, 
ern conveyance directory, Let memory: is superseded, Js it not clear that the 
perform its office: reflect upon the crowds Very habits he has acquired, his very skill 
of persons who gained a subsistence from and facility in the new obsolete handicraft 
the fact that yourselves and many others Must incapacitate him for performing any 
were obliged to travel along the high-road | other kind of labor, much lees competing 
on your way from London to York, There; With thosc who have acquired the same 
were inn-keepers, and waiters, and cham. , Skil and facility in those other branches 
Then | or trades?” 


auce wharves, and the docks. And the; bermaids, pest-boys and + boots.’ 
rest, unfitted by their age or habits to there were hosts of shop-keepers and f A 
compete with laborers accustomed to the | tradesmen who were enablud te support | Lhe Saag of roren Sie Whe santent 
other fields of occupation, sink lower and ; their families decently, hecause the stream ; every civilized nation upon the earth. 
lower: sustained fora time by the help-:of traffic flawed threngh their native; The sume antagonism between capital 
ing hands of comrades and old patrons, | towns and villages. Take a stroll to! and labor, where capital always gets the 
but at last obliged to seek a refuge at the i Hounslow. lis very existence may be ‘lion's share, and keeps labor ever upon 
parish workhouse. Death also does his’ traceable to the fact that it is a eonvenient ; > ou 

part. At Paul's Wharf stairs, a few stage from London. Jt was populous and the jackal’s share. , 4a 
inches above high-water mark, a few, thriving, and yet it is neither a town,a| We have no intention of reviewing the 
shrubs have been planted against the riv-' parish, nor a hamlet. Enter the bar of! article from which we have made these 
er wall — and above them is a small | one of the inns, and take nothing more | extracts and we make these quotations 
hoard, rudely cat, and on it are inscribed aristocratic than a jug of ale and a bus- | i A 

these words, —* To the memory of old enit, Lounge about the yard, and cuter; because they are just what we should 
Browny, wio departed this life, August: freely into conversation with the super- j have said; but have the advantage of be- 
26, 1846.’ Let us stroll to the coach | annuated post-boys who still haunt the! ing found in a Magazine of Jong and 
offices. Here again we see a great!spot. You will soon learn, that it is the | wide celebrity They show also, that 
change — great to the common eye of thei opinion of the public in general, and of, : Sly chon ; Hi 
public, who miss a rare show, and a still the old post-poys in particular, that the: there is but one opinion among intelligent 
greater one to the hundredaand thousands ' nation is on the brink of ruin; and they , people the world over, as to the causes of 
of human beings whose subsistence de- will refer to the decadence of their native poverty. The London Times uses this 
pended upon the work done at these:spot as an instance. ‘The writer was. ominous language. “ Labor and wages 
places. A few years ago, the reader travelling, not many months ago, in the: lati ds vealth. h fered 8 
inay have formed one of a large group of counties of Rutland, Northampton, and POP? ANAU ANG WONM HARE -au Ferea. -a 
spectators, collected at the * Peacock’ at: Lincoln; and while in conversation with [og divorce, and must now be recon- 
islington, tu witucss the departure of the the coachman, who then held up his head ciled.”” There is no evading such an 
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issue, and all attempts to patch up the | years. What say our political aavans at ‘address so good audiences as those of 


old institutions of Paganism, in this age 


this? What think they of their exposi- 


, Providence — good in every respect; the 


of science and Christian reform, will be tions of economy, with which they have seed of a higher life, we are confident, 


abortive, and the more calamitous as they ; 
are persevered in. 


sv long contented themselves? Is it real- 


has not in this instance been cast upon 


It is seen that some-: ly the only business of the political econ- ; a stony or barren soil, but upon ground 


š . . . S x à i : : 9 $ 
thing more is wanting to social harmony | omist to devise means for the production! which is warmed with the sunsbine of 
than merely to produce wealth, and that! of wealth? Then is the collective hap- heaven, and refreshed by its carly and 
there is a difference between national ' piness of a nation a subject wholly be- later rains, We are confident that the 


wealth and national happiness. 

That nation cannot be prosperous how- | 
muchsoever it may produce of wealth, | 
which permits a monstrous injustice in‘ 
the distribution of it, —a distribution | 
which robs the laborer of the fruits of his ' 
toil; dooms him to perpetual ignorance : 
degrades him to the condition of an ani- 
mal; which uses his services whilst it; 
despises his function, and narrows con- 
tinually the horizon of hope for his chil- ' 
dren. What avails the enormous pro- 
ductions of British industry, whilst the; 
lazy robber, in bloated wealth, is dying 
of ennui on the one hand, and the indus- 
{rious artizan is haggard with want on: 
the other? Ont-door relief, ragged 
schools and burial socicties — what do 
they signify, so long as jusiice demands’ 
wealth, the advantages of universities 
and a full life of joy for all? Is it 
enough that the humble laborer gets his’ 
mess of cold, out-door porridge, and a 
hole in the ground six feet by two when 
he dies? Is England happy with her; 
2,000,000 tatterdemalions and the reflec-' 
tion that all these but yesterday were 10 | 
the nation her cunning right-hand of in- 
dustry and art? Looks» England for 
prosperity and security, whilst this terri- 
ble tragedy is from year to year acted 
over on the stage of her wide empire! 
Ah! no. These ill-boding times of mul- 
tiplied machinery, contrast sadly with the 
happy days of Merrie Old England,: 
when there was work enough for all, and 
generous pay besides. In those days, 
when landlords lived at home, and ex- 
pended their means among well-paid 
servants, when they travelled in their 
own carriages, followed by a long train 
of attendants, — ere railroads had super- 
seded these ‘ good old customs,” when 
there was demand for ostlers, carriage 
and harness makers, out-riders, footmen, 
inn-keepers, servants, ehamber-maids and 
t boots; ° — was not England more 
prosperous and happy than now! Were 
not her people better provided for, and 
were they not more virtuous? Then the 
hand-loom and spinning wheel sufficed to 
clothe all the people; and the weaver 
received 26s 8d for his weekly labor, — 
equal to 100 lbs. of flour, or 826 lbs. of 
potatoes, or 55 lbs. of meat: average, 
281 Ibs. of food. In 1834, wages had 
fallen to 5s 6d a week. 

Crime bas increased five-fold in Eng- 
land, six-fold in Ireland, and twenty- | 
seven-fold in Scotland, within thirty: 


yond its province. Butthe idea is out, 


that a nation is truly great, only as its; 
‘of the most distinguished and eloquent 


members are really happy, and that po- 
litical science is of little worth, if it does 
not sum up as the end of all science, art 
and labor, the collective well-being of hu- 
manity. Can wise men suppose that a 
nation may despise the relations of man 
to man as brothers, the unity and soli- 
darity of human destiny; that whole 
masses of mankind may be steeped in 
poverty, ignorance, brutality and crime, 
and still that nation continue prosperous 
and secure. They shall yet see, that 
with poverty and wretchedness come dis- 
eases, which do not confine themselves to 


the victims, in whom society has generat- | 
ed them, but that like the plagues of, 


Egypt lay their direst strokes upon those 
who feel most secure. The malaria of 
crime and impurity, come up from those 
sinks of pollution to infect all, even the 
most pure and hallowed. The Divine 
Economy distributes among all the sor- 
rows, afflictions and woen of mankind, 
and provides, that there shall be no real 
joy for any, until it can be shared by all. 

The results of civilization show, that 
there must be a radical reform in the 
ethics of economists. It is shown too, in 
the revelations of Social Science, in the 
aspirations of humanity, in its travail of 
wo, and by the one sidednesa of life 
every where. Labor must be elevated, 
respected, rewarded; and willing hands 
must always find opportunity for employ- 
ment, and meet encouragement in recciv- 
ing the full fruits of their labor. 


LECTURES IN PROVIDENCE. 


The lectures which we spoke of week , 
before last, as so auspiciously begun in: 


Providence, were most successfully term- 
inated last week. Our strongest expec- 
tations have been more than realized. In 
no city in New England have we had so 
nomerous, select, intelligent and interest- 
ed audiences. 
from all classes were our constant and in- 
terested auditors — the staid conservative 
of ‘law and order,” the busy politician, 
the observant editor, the shrewd practical 
business man, as well as the devoted re- 
former from all ranks, and woman too, 
with all the devotion of her nature, and 
the refined delicacy of her character, all 
were there, to hear, to examine, and to 
tolerate, even when they forebore to as- 
sent to all that was said. We repeat it, 
scarcely ever has it been our pleasure to 


The choicest individuals : 


fruit will be abundant, and wholesome. 


The mectings were attended by several 


advocates of our doctrines, whose words 
' fell with the authority of truth, and the 
; force of prophecy, upon the understand- 
‘ings and hearts of those who listened. 
:Mr. Ripley made a most happy speech 
on the first evening, showing in a spirit 


‘of genuine conciliation the cause of so- 


cial wretchedness, of harrowing anxieties, 
unrest and ennui on the one hand, and of 
ignorance, degradation, and sensuality on 
the other, and of outrageous fraud and 
crime every where. On the next evening 
Mr. Brisbane gave a most caustic and 
searching analysis of the present social 
system, showing that it had its origin in 
‘paganism, and was established at the 
founding of ancient Babylon, Persia and 
' Egypt. His remarks were severe in the 
‘extreme, and so pungent, that few audi- 
ences not more thoroughly acquainted with 
‘the principles of Association, than most 
, can be snpposed to he, wonld hardly have 
i ventured a further hearing. But on 
the third and last evening, the hall was 
filled with a larger audience than at any 
| previous meeting. Mr. Brisbane made a 
brief exposé of the practical organization 
‘of an association, illustrating it by his 
' fine painting, and concluded by a recapit- 
ulation of the leading views which had 
Í been presented in the course of the meet- 
‘ings. Mr. Channing then closed with a 
| brief but most earnest and eloquent vindi- 
cation of the goodness of human nature. 
He made a masterly statement of the phi- 
losophy of depravity ; he analyzed it and 
laid bare the causes, every where operat- 
ing in society to produce it; contrasted 
: the perverting influences of present socie- 


ity with those more beneficent ones which 
Association would offer, for tempting 
i furth the better tendencies of the soul, by 
surrounding all humanity with congenial 
spheres of activity, from infancy to 
riper age. Mr. Channing’s remarks 
were very brief, but so convincing and 
eloquent, that he took his audience with 
him as willingly as if they had been a 
pleasure-party, seated in their light boats, 
and his breath were the breeze that bore 
them on the way of their desires. Mr. 
Channing closed with a statement of the 
objects of the American Union of Asso- 
‘ ciationists, and proposed the formation of 
an affiliated Union in Providence. The 
‘form of a constitution was then read. 


; Some twenty-five persons gave in thcir 
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names, and a committee was appointed to 
take measures for completing the organi- 
zation. On the next evening, a meeting 
was held, and a Union formed, numbering 
over thirty members. This by no meaus 
includes all who are interested in the As- 
sociative movement in the city of Provi- 
dence. There are many more who will 
join the Union, but who could not meet 
on that evening, and still others, whose 


sympathies and means will not be wanting | 


to sustain the cause in Providence and 
else where. 


We cannot speak in too high terms of | 
the proffers of hospitalities to our friends | 


by the citizens of Providence. 
were cordial and substantial. 
struck with the singular and roble frank- 
ness of the Abolitionists of Rhode Island. 
They are really the people whom we 
should expect to find engaged in the abo- 
lition of slavery, and not of that alone, 
but of all forms of wrong that debase and 
crush humanity. They are men and 
women, who have been trained to think 
profoundly, and to act nobly. They 


They 


seem to us the least sectarized of almost | 


any band of reformers which it has been 
our fortune to meet with. Their eyes 
are injured to the blaze of truth, and 


they do not blink at new manifestations | 


of it. They welcome good from every 
where, believing that all earnest men 
have more or less of it. Whoever labors 
for the elevation and redemption of hu- 


manity in earnest and sincere faith, has! 


their deepest sympathies and hearty co- 
operation. Hence many of them, are 
among the most active and enthusiastic 
believers in the Social unity of the race, 
and the practicability of an order of suci- 
ety based upon its recognition. We owe 
them many thanks, and fcel united to 
them by ties of sincere friendship; and 
we trust that this is but the introduction 
to a long and friendly co-operation in the 
work of integral reform. 


PROVIDENCE UNION OF ASSO- 
C1ATIONISTS. 
Organized April 17th, 1847. 

Numbering about thirty members. Officera: 

WirtiaM Cuace, President. 

P. W. Ferns, Vice President. 

Joun L. CLARKE, Secretary. 

JosEPH A. BARKER, Treasurer. 


Wisconsin PuHaranx. Benjamin 
Wright, who was for one year President 
of the Alphadelphia Association, is now 
the President of the Wisconsin Phalanx. 
He has been with them nearly a year. 
So have snme of his family. He lately 


returned to this State for the purpose of; 


removing on the rest of his family. We 
had the pleasure of making him a visit 
during his stay. We were much pleased 
and encouraged with the intelligence he 
gave us of the success and circumstances 
of the Phalanx. We conversed more 
with him than we could put in type in a 
week. Our experience in Association en- 


We were, 


abled us readily to understand each other, 
and the same school of experience ena- 


those rocks and shoals on which so many 
Associations have wrecked before they 
have fairly cleared the harbor of their 
early existence. We were glad to learn 


The members fora few years longer will 


tages incident upon first settling in a new 
country. But let them persevere, and be 
careful about taking in additional mem- 


acters, of small familics, and a proper 
supply of ready capitul, and soon they 
‘will be possessed of competence, with 
all the comforts and pleasures of Associa- 
tion, They have plenty of excellent 
stone and lime close at hand, for building. 
Their grist mill is nearly ready to run. 
A great unity prevails among the mem- 
bers, and they were represented as en- 
joying life in Association.— True Tocsin, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


Will be held during Anniversary Week, on 
Turspay, May lith, in the City of New 
York ; and it is important that the Affiliated 


their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
t American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and deterinine upon the most cxpeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
| throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical cmbodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agrced upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist, ‘The next year should be as 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, — to lay out the most promis- 
ing fielda for our lecturers, —and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 


that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

Tt is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

lst. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
: may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 


that the Phalanx had nearly passed these ‘ 
rocks and shoals, and was fast making its 
way into the broad blue occan of success, | 


be compelled to submit to the disadvan- ; 


bers, and be sure they are the right char-' 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCTATIONISTS 


Unions should prepare in scason to send their! 
Delegates, and that Associationisty should make : 


liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel | R 2 
: ; > , Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 


| PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 
! for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 


bled us to understand the location of, of the American Union. We must secure at 


‚least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 

if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
‘energetically, we cannot fail of the means fora 
‘brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
§20, $10, $5, a week for three years 7 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what hé or she can do to 
help.on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it, what means we will con- 
“secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
ito give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationiets 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
i S10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
i frec not to do it? How many Associationists 
Í there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
' or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
‘ Find, the income of which might be devoted 

to the diffusion of our views, while the pria- 
i cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
' tical Trial, when the American Union should 
s determine that the time had come, that the 
| place was found, and that means and men au- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
yearly ora triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
i to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
i dpo something efficient ? 
Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
_ ly and resolutely, with the spint becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,—- which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, —and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
| pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 
| Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationista. 
Boston, March 15, 1847. 


| WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 

AND OMNIBUS LINE. 

SUMMER ANRANGEMENT. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
3-4 and 5 P.M. Leaves the “ Tol] Gate Sta- 
on” on the arrival of the B and 113-2, A. M., 
1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 

April 5, 1847, Agent. 
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gether in a'hely-borly ‘sort of 
Stone blocks are types of perverted Emu- 
T |Jation, cach house striving to rise above 


—— ; 
' CORRESPONDENCE. ; its neighbor's. Yet amid this mob of 
L New Yous, April 20, 1917. | dwellings there are not wanting corres- 
Dear Sins; The. Associative, Doe-| pondences ‘to the indications which soci- 
trines; cheering and iuspiring, asthey are | ety now furnishes of the coming of the 
to the soul, have yet a penalty attached) Combined Order. The block in William 
to their knowledge. The poet says Sireet called Washington Buildings, 
**when ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly 10 be | which is built. on a uniform plan is really 
wise,” and were tlie present state of refreshing 10 the sight, and exhibits 
society permanent, it might be a misfor-| most palpably the advantages resulting 
tune to have a view of that beautiful and | from following the Order of nature, Va- 
enchanting. prospect. which Association | piety in Unity. ppt oe 
presents of the possible condition of Hu-|* The Lectures on -Association have 
manity on the earth. The glorious heen well attended, and listened to with 
ideal which so delights the imagination | the greatest interest, and must have còn- 
makes the hidcous aspect of civilization | vinced every exndid mind of the neces- 
doubly repugnant to the feelings, sity and practicubility of Social Reform. 

This mighty city, this far-famed Em- | The one delivered by Horace Greeley es” 
porium/of Commerce with its enormous) pecially, commended itself to the com- 
aggregation» of Wealth, Industry and mon señse of the audience. Ttis an hon- 
Talent, how miserably are these means | or to oar City that we have such a man 
of; happiness, perverted and wasted! | amongst us, and so noble and ‘humane à 
The terrible and desolating effects of | paper as the ** Tribune,’ whieh still par- 
free. competition, of the incoherence and | súes ‘tthe even ‘tenor ofits way,” dee. 
antagonism of pursuits and interests, of | pite the piteous and impotent how!ings of 
indastrial slavery, are here seen in all) ihe ~" Observers,’ “ë Couriers” aud 
their horrors. The characters which) « Expresses? 
such ¢ircumstances naturally produce | The. Anniversary of the American 
here abound in all their-deformity, in all Union of Associationists is looked for- 
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‘Cracow AND CONSTANTINOPLE, The 
brutal suppression of the little State of 
Cracow, has been a flagrant violation of 
the prineiple on which the rights of mod- 
ern nations rest, Since the treaty of 
Westphalia, the principle has been re- 
cognized that one State should not destroy 
another, but that they should all concur 
towards the equilibrium of Europe. To 
maintain this principle the European 
States combined against Louis XIV., and 
against Napoleon, 

This principle was at first laid down 


only for the States of Christendom. Af 


terwards, when the Mahommedan States 
entered the movement of the modern 
World, it was necessary tw place them 
undef the same wgis, and the more so as 
their invasion and division threatened to 
excite interminable wars. The integrity 
af the Ottoman Empire was then’ pro- 
elainied, and this second printiple, though 
of later udnotincement, became not less 
essential to the harmony of nations and 
the peace ofthe world. Ts guardianship 
extended over Constantinople, the two 
Straits of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nélles, Sinytna, Egypt, Sytia, the Tsth- 
mos of Suez, and all those geographical 


their intense selfishness. © how hard-| ward to with much interest and hope. O | positions, too important fur any European 
hearted, how devoid of every sympathetic | that each believer of our doctrines would | power to have their exclusive possession. 
and gengrous emotions must be these! now come forward with determined zeal | T'he principle of the integrity of the Or- 
Capitalists, who can look unmoved upon | to prosecute the great work, Let us ex- |toman Empire, effected a concert of action 
the awful miseries which surround them | pect great things, attempt grout things, | amongst the European nations in Oriental 


and give uo aid, not.even a word of en) and ‘this yeus may witness a mighty 
couragement to those who are struggliog | impulse given (0 the cause of Humanity. 
and hoping fora better state of things!) "The National Reformers are much 
Sueb moral monsters are nevertheless they elated by the result of our municipal 
legitimate offspring of the principles election, their influence having elected 
thatnow govern social relations, our Mayor avd Alms-House Commis- 
wHow-trne.a type of civilization is the | signer, the former nominated by the 
arthitecture of this city! The eye Whigs and the Jatter by the Democrats, 
whieh Jooks for beauty and harmony is) They are trily a noble body of men, and 
‘pained with ugliness and disorder; here ' enter with thej whole soul vpow the vin- 
a splendid palace for the idler or the mere | dication of the right of man to the 
exehanger of the products of labor; soil.” ‘The signs of the times plainly 
theresa dirty hovel “for the creator of jindicate their approaching success. 
wealth; wood, brick, stone, all orders | 


Yours in the caase of Humanity. 
and. styles: of» architecture, jumbled to- | 


J“. F. 


D 


affairs; and from this’ concert resulted 
equality of rights, av equality hot less 
favorable to the States of Europe than to 
the progress of the Eastern countries. 

These tendencies were traly eon forma- 
ble to a great social policy. They appear 
to have been appreciated and acted on by 
M: Guizot, in the Convention of 1841, on” 
the neutrality of Straits. They should 
have beér extended to all the paris of 
the Ottoman Empire, since’ they were so 
many guarantees for the protection of in- 
terests “and the maintenance of general 
peace. l + 

At the present time, the principle of 


igitized by Google 
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the independence of States, bas just heen 
trodden under foot by the three courts of 
the north. No general State treaties any } 
longer exist to regulate the affairs ofi 
Europe. We have now only private in- 
ternational arrangements. The treaties 
of 1815 have been destroyed by the very ; 
powers who had imposed them upon 
Europe. The only common bond re- 
maining among the Christian nations, is 
a compact made in virtue of the principle 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, ; 
a compact recognized by Turkey, 13th of | 
June, 1841, which declared the neutrality 
of the Straits of the Bosphorus und the; 
Dardanelles. lt is a remarkable fact, 
and one which justifies the prophetical ; 
genius of Fourier, that it is through the! 
East, through Constantinople, that the: 


mitted, together with the author’ s name. 
ln substance it ran thus: Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and the Dardanelles, were to be 
constituted free ports. Moldavia, Wal- 


Jachia, and Servia were to form a princi- | 


pality to be assigned to the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, son-in-law of the Russian 
Emperor. Bulgaria and Romelia should 


belong to Russia; Bosnia, Albania, and 


Arzrugan, to Austria; Egypt and Syria 


ito England; Tunis and Tripoli to France, Í 
‘besides the sanction of her Algerian con- 


quests. The Porte, moved by this dispo- 
sition of its territories, immediately or- 
dered the translation and sent copies of 


the plan to the five powers above-men- | 


tioned. The idea seems to have been to 
make as mneh noise as possible in order 
to sound the disposition of Russia. What 


Pouanp — VALIDITY or Taratizs sE- 
TWEEN THE SrronG AND THE Weak. 
The cup of bitterness for Poland is now 
full. The republic of Cracow bas been 
suppressed by a stroke of the pen by the 
European powers, Russia, Prussia and 
| Austria, in the face of the most formal 
stipulations signed by these powers, as 
well as by England and France. The 
‘treaty of Vienna, of 1815, contains the 
following Articles: 

“ Article 6th. The city of Cracow 
with its territory is declared tn perpetuty 
acity, free, independent, and strictly new- 
trul, under the protection of Russia, of 
f Prussia and of Austria.” 

“& Astice 9th. ‘The courts of Russia, 
‘of Austria and of Prussia, engage to 
| respect and to cause to be respected 


European powers are now linked with! gives more weight to the presumptive: through all time, the veutrality of the free 


each other, in the midst of the rupture of 
treatics and of all the principles of inter-| 
national rights. 

But will the three northern powers, 
who have not respected the independence: 
of States, respect the integrity of the’ 
Ottoman Empire? 
Mussulman States be more sacred in their 
eyes than that of Christian States?/ 
Having torn the treaties of 1815, will 
they pause before the compact of the 
Straits! Or will they not rather proceed 
to divide among themselves the Turkish 
Empire! Will they content themselves 
with usurping some of its provinces? 
Will they dare to fix the fate wf Con- 
stantinople? Wil it be allowed to, 
them? 

The projects of the northern courts are | 
not officially known. If such exist, they : 
will take care not to let thern escape be- : 
fore the train of their realization is laid. į 
In any case, we may conjecture that the 
East will first fecl the consequences of 
the confiscation of Cracow. We add the 
following curious revelations contained in 
a correspondence from Constantinople, 
addressed to the Semaphora of Mar- 
seilles. 

+ We have been informed at Constanti- | 
nople, that a Greek Phauariot, M. Razis, | 
who receives a pension of 4,000 Russian 
rubles, with honorary distinctions from 
this government for his previous services, 
and who combines the functions of first 
Dragoinan to the Belgian embassy with 
those of Interpreter to the Porte, had 
drawn upg plan for the division of the 
Ottoman Empire, which, rejected by the 
Jast Minister, M. Titow, has been accept- 
ed with signal favor by M. Oustinow, his 
successor in office. This fact had been 
known for two months, when its intelli- 
gence was received by the Porte through 
the columns of the Leipzio Gazette, sent 
by the internuncio of Austris. Here the 
plan was presented in all its details, with 
all the changes to which it had been sub- 


evidence against this court is, the recent 


presentation of some superb jewelry to | 
|M. Razis, the author, from the prime ; it under any pretence whatsoerer.”” 


Minister.” 
Thus the plan has been welcomed by; 
him, sent to the cabinet of St. Petersburg, 


itself, which appears disturbed and wishes 
explanations. May not this project be a 
trial balloon, a means of preparing public 
opinion and diplomacy? May it not be 


: 
one of those manœuvres by which a great: 
deal is proposed in the view of realizing | 


a part? And afier athe publication of 


such a project of complete destruction of | 


the Ottoman Empire, may not Europe 
and the Porte consider themselves fortu- 
nate if the plunder is restricted to some 
provinces ? 
the usurpation whieh the three courts of 
the north have just committed on the little 
State of Cracow. It is a confiscation of 
the feeb’er States of Humanity; it isa 


collective conquest of those countries. 


which Europe should protect. It is a 


robbery upon the weaker members of the ; 


human family. Unfaithful guardians, 
the Christian nations divide among them- 
selves the property of their wards! 
Without any other pretext than their 
ambition, they would violently impose 
their civilization on people whom they 
know not how to govern! As if the 
laws of our present civilization were per- 
fect enough to apply to entire Humauity! 

Finally, such a project is but a retro- 
grade Utopia. To have mentionedsit will 
suffice; but it may serve to measure the 
abyss opened through the confiscation of 
Cracow. It may serve to show how far 
we may go when we have entered the 
path of conquest and brutal force; when 
we have violated the sacred principle of 
the independence and the fraternity of 
nations. 


Here are the sequences of” 


„city of Cracow and all its territory. No 
armed force shall ever be introduced inte 


It would seem, however, according to 
a note in the Angsburg Gazette, that the 
‘absolute powers had only constituted the 


Will the existence of | published by a German journal ulider republic of Cracow as an experiment, 
censorship, and finally communicated by: 
the internuneio of Austria to the Porte: 


and had taken no pledge except to each 
other. An audacious lie, — since En- 
‘gland and France likewise signed that 
| treaty, and have the right to watch over 
its execution in all its details as a ques- 


‘tion of European equilibrium. 


DECLARATION of THE Centra Portis 
Cosmirtee. The republic of Cracow 
has ceased to exist. The treaties of 
{1815 are brutally violated. The last 
vestize of Polish nationatity has disap- 
peared through a monstrous usurpation. 
When the hands of the oppressors tear the 
| compact imposed by the oppressors them- 
‘selves, it is not only to the Governments 
of civilization that such a violation of all 
rights dictates sacred duties; nations 
have also theirs. The silent indignation 
of all honest men is not enough ; it is an 
energetic and unanimous protest whieh 
Should answer the rapacious grasp of 
despotism, and warn it that if the justice 
of nations sleeps for a time, it has sooner 
or later a terrible awakening. 

Cracow is now an Austrian city. The 
three powers in partnership have accom- 
plished their last crime against Polish 
nationality ; but this crime has reani- 
mated throughout Europe, the iedigsation 
excited at Jong intervals by the division 
of 1772, the reactions of 183}, the mis- 
fortunes of March, 1840; and now more 
than éver, have we hope in a futere for 
our nation. Cracow cannot now be re- 
stored without raising all Poland, whose 
final ruin has been so avudaciously pro- 
elaimed in the face of sl} Europe and 
especially of France, which has sworn 
by the organ of ita three great powers, 
that Polish nationality should net perish. 


The republic of Cracow, that last cen- 


THE 


were waiting for a supp! 
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of bread, 


tre of the country, a hearth where heri Which they expected to receive from the 


embers yet feebly glowed, still alarmed 
the powers: they fling its ashes to the 
winds. It remains still proven that the 
treaties of Vienna, on which the equili- 
brium of Europo had been declared finally 
to rest, were mere words, a fiction which 
had long ceased to deceive any one. 
Austria, Ruasia, Prussia, for whose ben- 
efit these treaties have been concluded, 
show, in being the first to violate them, 
what value Europe can attach to national 
pledges. Poland, with the national, in- 
dependent institutions promised to her in 
an article of the treaties of Vienna, 
would have caused great annoyance for 
the last sixteen years to the powers in 
partnership ; and so, after the revolution 
of Warsaw, the Czar hastened to tear 
the constitution of Poland. Cracow pre- 
served in its bosom all the traditions of 
its lost country; and so, after having 
strangled in blood the last ery of inde- 
peudence, the three usurpers now hasten 
to annihilate this last vestige of Poland, 
which a capital article of the same 
Viennese treaties still called a free city. 

To the future no alternative’ is now 
possible. Either Absolutism or Liberty 
must reign in Europe. 

- But this is also the cause of all people. 
It is tho cause of justice and of liberty. 
The Central Polish Committeo cannot 
and will not keep silence before this new 
iniquity with which the northern powers 
have defiled themselves! In the name of 
justice and of liberty, in the uamo of the 
nations, it joins its protest to that of the 
whole civilized world. 


Beavties or Civinizen War — AT- 
TEMPTED PorsoninG or 5,000 Men. The 
news from Lisbon runs, that Saldanha, a 
military commander in the civil wars, has 
just commitied an action as abominable 
as criminal. Three sergeants, bribed by 
him, had been sent as deserters to Santa- 
rem, with a commission to poison the 
bread of the troops there aud to set fire 
to the powder magazine. One of the 
scoundrels having exposed the plot, the: 
two others have been arrested, and an 
inquest having proved the existence of 
arsenic in 5,000 rations, the baker and 
two sergeants were immediately shot, 
and the rations destroyed. 

The Santarem bulletin announces this: 
horrible news. Saldanha doubtless wish- 
ed to profit by this disastrous moment to} 
attack Santarem and cover himself with. 
glory. 


J 


A MOURNFUL AND YET not Unvsvat! 
Picturg, was presented in the Park, op-' 
posite the Alms House yesterday morn- 
ing. Scattered on the grass and side 
walk in that vicinity, were about one hun- 


authorities, Some were lame, many al- 
most dead with the most loathsome dis- 
eases, and all of them presenting the ap- 
pearance of famished savages. They 
consisted uf men, women, children and 
dogs, and the picture they presented was 
indeed melancholy in the extreme. — Ga- 
zelle and Times. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCQ: 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

(Continued from p. 313.) 

We have spoken hitherto of faculties, 
of intelligence; but it is not on these 
that the claims of the animal to our sym- 
pathy, to our respect, chiefly rest; these 
are but the means, the tools, and not the 
essential life. It is not because our fel- 
low creature thinks and plans and exe- 


prived her of life. Another male of the 
same species, answering the call of des- 
pair from his fellow creature, comes 
swiftly downward to rescue the sufferers: 
With open bill he is already prepared to 
strike a vengeful blow at the reptile, his 
bright eye glancing hatred at his foe. 
See a third grappling with the snake and 
with all his might tearing the skin from 
his body! Should this alliance of noble 
spirits prove victorious, will it not remind 
you that innocence, although beset with 
difficulties, muy with the aid of friendship 
extricate herself with honor! The birds, 
in the case represented, were greatly the 
sufferers. Their nest was npeet, their 
eggs lost, and the life of the female 
in imminent danger. But the snake was 
finally conquered and a jubilee held over 
its carcass by a crowd of thrushea and 
other birds, until the woods resounded 
with their notes of exultation. I was 
happy in contributing my share to the 


cutes, that our love should go forthd general joy, for on taking the almost ex- 


towards him and sacredly protect him 
from violence, but because he loves and 
requires love ; and becanse our Heavenly 
Father is in all and loves all, proclaiming 
this from moment to moment in the fact 
of its existence. The passions and affec- 
tions of animals have never been denied ; 
but they have been no more appreciated 
then their intelligence by the mass of 
mankind. 

Every one who has the slightest ac- 
quaintance with woodland life, will have 
felt his sympathies enlisted in the love, 
the heroism, the tenderness and the strife 
that fills nature, and proclaims the omni- 
presence of passion, anitary in its es- 
sence, though dual in development. Let 
us listen to one of nature’s priests, to 
Audubon, the savant, the poet, and the 
woodsman, whose name will be dear to 
us while the grass grows, the waters 
flow, and the birds sing. Audubon, 
whose paintings and whose words, fresh 
as the dew, hright as the dawn, delicate 
as song, multiplied by the secrets of art, 
will inspire with the love of nature, the 
Cherubims, the Seraphims, the Lyceans 
and Gymnasians in the Harmonian Choirs 
of American Phalansteries. 

“ Here is the Brown Thrush, which the 
plate represents defending his nest from 
a snake. 


t Reader, (you who have shot and bag-! 


ged, broiled and eaten this little songster,) 
look attentively at the plate before you, 
and say if soch a scene ae J have attempt- 
ed to portray, is not calculated to excite 
the compassion of any-one who is an ad- 
mirer of woodland melody, or who sym- 
pathises with the courageous spirit which 


the male bird showe as he defends his: 


nest and exerts all his powers to extricate 
his beloved mate from the coils of the 


dred aad fifty miserable paupers, who, 


vile snake which has already nearly de- 


piring hird into my hand fora few min- 
utes, she recovered in some degree, and I 
restored her to her anxious mate. .... 
No sooner has the bird reached its des- 
tined abode than whenever a fair morning 
occurs, it mounts the topmost twig of a 
detached tree, and pours forth its loud, 
richly Jaden and highly melodious song. 
.... Ah! reader that I could repeat to 
you its several cadences, al] so full of 
sweetness and melody that one may im- 
agine its last trill as it dies on the ear, 
the careful lullaby of some blessed méth- 
er, chanting her babe to repose; that I 
could imitate its loudest notes, surpassed 
only by those of that unrivalled vocalist 
the Mocking-bird. But alas it is impossi- 
ble for me to convey to you the charms of 
the full song of the Brown Thrush; you 
most go to its own woods and there listen 
During the period of court- 
ship, the male often struts before the fe- 
male with his tail trailing an the ground; 
and while perched snd singing in her 
presence, agitating his body with vehe- 
The young begin their 
musical studies in autumn, repeating 
passages wilh as much zeal as ever did 
Paganini. By the following spring their 
full powers are developed They 
are easily domesticated ; so gentle ” (says 
Audubon of one of his pets) “did this 
bird become, that when J opened its cage 
it would follow me ahout the yaid and 
the garden. The instant it saw me take 
a spade or hoe, it would follow at my 
heels, and as l turned up the earth would 
pick up every insect or worm thus ex- 
posed to its view. I kept it for three 
years; it slept usually on the back of 
my chair in my study. 

“ During the period of incubation, the 
male is heard from the top of a neighbor 
ing tree singiug for hours ata time. Is 


oe eo we 


340 
ascends to this pinnacle by-leaping from 
branch to branch, and selects several 


trees for the purpose, none of them more 


than one hugdred yards from the nests: 


Its song over, it dives towards its favorite 
thicket. Both male and female sit on the 
eggs. Their mutual attachment, and 


, : s : 
their courage in defending their nest, are jį 
in the} 


well known to children living 
country. They resent the intrusion even 
of man, assaulting him and emitting a 
strong gutteral note, resembling ¢chat, 
tchai, accompanied by a plaintive wo, 
and continued till the enemy retires. 


Should he carry off their treasure, he is” 
sure to be followed a great way, both j 
birds continually crossing his path, and: 


bestowing on him the reproaches he so 
richly deserves.” 

The Meadow Lark. ‘t How could I 
give the history of this beautiful bird, 
were I not to return for a while to the 
spot where I found it most abundant, and 
where the most frequent opportunities 
occurred of observing it? Then, reader, 
to those rich grass fields let us stray. 
We are not far from the shorcs of the 
Jerseys; the full beautics of an carly 
spring are spread profusely around us; 


the glorious sun illumines the creation) 


with a flood of golden light as he yet 
lies beneath the deep; the industrious bec 
is yet asleep, as are the birds in bash and 
tree; the small wavelets break upon the 
heach with a gentle murmur; the sky is 
so beautifully blue, that in seeing it, one 
fancies himself near heaven; the moon 
js about to disappear in the distant West ; 
the limpid dew drops hang on every leaf, 
bud and blossom, each tall blade of grass 
bending under the weight. 
view nature at hor best, I lie waiting in 
pleasure for the next moment :—it has 
come; all is life and energy ; the bec, 
the bird, and the quadruped, all nature 
awakes into life, and every being scems 


moving in the light of the Divine coun- | 


tenance. Fervently do I praise the God 
who has called me into existence, and! 
devotedly do I pursue my avocations ; 
earefully treading on the tender grass, 
until I reach a seat by Nature’s own hand ! 
prepared; when I pause, survey, admire, : 


and essay to comprehend all, yes all’ ,each individual jerks out its tail, springs : te! 
‘eare of their offspring; and while the 


around me. See, the Lark arrived last: 
evening! fully refreshed, and with a ho- 
som overflowing with love towards her 
who has led him thus far, ho rises from 
his grassy couch, and on gently whirring 
pinions launches into the air in the glad 
hope of finding the notes of his beloved 
fall on his ear. 

“ Females are usually tardy at this early 
season. 


patiently surveys the grassy plain be- 
neath him. His beloved is not there. 


Anxious to: 


The male is still on the wing ;' 
his notes sound loud and clear as he im-! 
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‘pointed, he rises towards the black wal-! 
nut irec, under which, during many ay 
summer's heat, the mowers have enjoyed | 
both their repast and their mid day rest. 
I now see him, not desponding as’ you 
may suppose, but vexed and irritated. 
See how he spreads his tail, how often 
he raises his body, how he ejaculates his 
surprise, and loudly calls for her whom | 
‘of all things he best loves., Ah! there, 
¡comes the dear ercature ; her timorous 
i thunder notes announce her arrival. Iler 
‘mate, her beloved, hus felt the charm of 
cher voice. Tis wings are spread, and 
buoyant with gladness he flics to meet, to; 
welcome her; anticipating all the bliss j 
prepared for him. Would that I could! 
‘interpret to you, reader, as I feel them, ; 
the many assurances of friendship, fideli- 
ity and love, that at this precious moment į 
pass from the one to the other as they 
place their bills tegcther and chatter their : 
mutual loves! the gentle chidings of the! 
male for the sorrow her delay has caused 
‘him, and the sweet words she uses to. 
calm his ardor. Alas, it were vain to 
‘attempt; T have listened to the talk it is 
true; I have interpreted all their happi- 
iness, but I cannot describe it to you. 
i You, reader, must watch them as I have 
;done if you wish to understand their, 
| language. 

“t During its migrations, which are us- : 
ually performed by day, it rises above 
the tallest forest troces, passing along in| 
loose bodies, and not unfrequently in; 
flocks of from fifty to one hundred indi 
i viduals. At snch times, its motions are | 
continued, and it merely sails at intervals 
ito enable it to breathe and renew its ex- , 
ertions. Now añd then one may be seen 
“making directly towards another, chasing | 
i it downwards, or horizontally, away from: 
! the group, uttering all the while a sharp: 
querulous note and keeping up the pnr- | 
suit for a distance of several hundred 
yards, when it suddenly abandons it. 
| Both birds then rejoin the flock, and the’ 
: party continue their journey in unity. 
|W hen floeks, thus travelling, spy a fa- 
ivorable feeding place, they gradually 
‘descend and alight on some detach-! 
ved tree, when, as if by one accord, 


d 


on its legs, and utters a loud soft call 
note. They then fly successively to the: 
ground, and immediately proceed in 
isearch of foud. An old male now and; 
‘then erccts itself, glances its eye around 
i with anxious scratiny, and should danger 
be pereeived, does not fail to inform his 
party by emitting a loud rolling note; 
-on hearing which, the rest of the flock 
become alert and hold themselves in read- 
incss to depart. 

“ At the approach of spring the flocks : 
break up; the females first scparating. 


‘of grass, 
‘rials, circularly disposed so as to resemble 


‘ sions. 


tion, flying in small flocks or even some- 
times singly. At this season the beauty 
of their plumage is much improved, their 
movements have acquired more grace ; 


‘their manner of flight and all their mo- 


tions when on the ground, evidently 
showing how strongly they felt the pas- 
sion that glows in their bosoms. The 
male is seen to walk with stately meas- 
ured steps, jerking out his tail and then 
closing it like a fan in the hands of some 
fair damsel. Its loud notes are more me- 
lodious than cver, and are now frequent- 


_ly heard, the bird sitting the while on the 


branch of a tree, or the top of some 
tall weed of the meadow. 

“Wo to the rival who dares to make 
his appearance! Nay, should any male 
come in sight, he is at once attacked, and 
if conquered, chased beyond the limits 
of the territory claimed by the first pos- 
sessor. Several males may sometimes 
be seen engaged in fierce conflict, al- 
though these frays seldom last more than 
afew moments. The sight of a single 


"female at once changes their occupation, 


and after her they all fly asifmad. The 
female exhibits the usual timidity of her 
sex, that modesty without which even in 


‘meadow larks, she would probably fail of 


finding a mate. Ashe flics towards her 
uttering the softest of his notes, she 
moves off in such a manner that her ar- 


_dent admirer often scems doubtful wheth- 


er she means to repel or encourage him. 
At length however he is permitted to go 
nearer, to express by his song and cour- 
teons demeanor the strength and constan- 
cy of his passion. She accepts him as 
her lord, and in a few days both are seen 
busily searching for an appropriate spot 
in which to rear their young. At the 
foot of some tuft of tall strong grass you 
find the nest. A cavity is scooped out of 
the ground, and in it is placed a quantity 
fibrous roots, and other mate- 


an oven, uround which leaves and the 


: blades of the surrounding grasses are 


matted together so as to cover and con- 
ceal it. The entrance admits only one at 
atime, but both birds incubate... ... 


; These birds are unremitting in their at- 


tention towards each other, and in the 


female sits, the male not only supplies 


iher with food, but constantly comforts 


her by his song and the watchfalness 
which he displays.” 

These extracts may enable us to form 
some slight conception of the richness of 
life, when, instead of forcing the animat 
creation to know us as their tyrant or 
their foe, we shall multiply ourselves by 
genial sympathy in their loves, their 
families, and al] their interests and pas- 
It was not necessary to eite 


His heart almost fails him, and disap- The males then commence their migra- | special instances of the devotion of ani- 


mals to their mates or their young. There; 
are but few species from the bear to the 
ant, who have not been known to sacri- 
fice their lives to their affection, The 
ant, even when cut in two whilst employ- 
ed in removing its young nymphe to a 
place of safety, has continued with its 
head and two forelegs to accomplish its | 
task of paternal Jove. 

Love and Familism, the two minor 
eardinal passions pervade and dominate 
in the present animal creation. There 
are not wanting, however, numerous 
examples of Ambition and of Friendship. 
The carnivora generally include the types 
of that subversive ambition, seeking indi- 
vidual interest at the expense of the col- 
lective, which obtains in our own so- 
cieties. The elephant is one of those! 
exceptional types of which the principle 
is honor, and the passion uscfulness. He 
is even capable of sacrificing himself to 
a point of honor, ‘* Take away that lazy 
beast, and bring another,” said a super- 
intendent of an Indian shipyard, where 
these creatures are employed to force 
large vessels into the water. The ele- 
phant instantly redoubled his exertions, 
fractured his skull, and dicd on the spot.” 
Is has been asserted that the elephant 
will not reproduce his speeies in confine- 
ment, and we have incautiously repeated 
this in a former number. I find on more 
careful investigation that it is not true; 
that the expensiveness of the creature 
has discouraged their breeding in the 
poverty of our present societies; but so 
soon as this objection shall be obviated 
by a more integral system of culture and 
increased production, the same excclilent 
results may be anticipated with the ele- 
phant, that we have already attained in 
the artificial varieties of the horse adapt- 
ed to our different purposes. 

In his wild or domesticated state alike, 
the horse presents us with a type of noble | 
emulation or harmonic Ambition. It has: 
been observed that those wild horses 
which excelled in the race, in leaping, ' 
and those feats which hunters witness in | 
the wild prairies, became the most gentle 
when domesticated. The most admirable ; 
ordér and discipline is found among the! 
vast herds of their peaceful squadrons; | 
and those trained in the subversive ar- 
mies of man, have been known, in case 
of an old disbanded regiment, to form in 
regular line of battle and rush upon each 
other with fierce neighings, fighting des- 
perately till nearly all were killed. They 
possess toa high degree, the sentiment 
of chivalry. Horses the most unman- 
ageable, recognize the courtesy due to 
woman, and often behave with perfect 
gentleness with their young mistresses, | 
when they allow no one else but the, 

. groom to approach then. 


| made in the habits of these creatures. 


tion, the source of order and degrees, are 
only more frequently uhserved than a 
warm, empassioned friendship, because 
man estranges himsclf so much from 
other animals. The Arab frels it well, 
and so docs the freeman of our west, 
whether white or Indian. The child's 
friendship with some dog, kitten, or 
squirrel, forms one of his happiest epoche, 
and initiates him into the great brother- 
hood of nature. The friendship of the 
dog and of the lion, are fricndships unto 
death. A volume might be filled with 
the instances in which the survivor has 
pined away in despair. This in the case 
of the lion may be accounted for by the 
utter absence of all other sources of sym- 
pathy and opportunities of passional ex- 
pansion, in his confinement; but the dog 
which has followed his master to the 


grave, has rejected for him voluntarily ; 


proffered sympathy and aid, as well as 
the gratification of his sensual] appetites. 
Cast in the mould of friendship, it is 
with him the culminating and pivotal 
passion, the religion. He follows it out 
as his destiny. We must be understood 
here to speak of the nobler species, and 
of those in whom the sentiment has been 
developed by opportunity. Thero is so 
little friendship of this character among 
men, and so much of poor and selfish 
friendship, that we must, in the hicro- 
glyphic correspondence, find this also 
repeated in the crowd of vulgar dogs and 


their trivial attachments, which aro not, 


the less their dominant passions, how- 
ever slightly developed. 

But it is not only the simpler accords 
of friendship which nature continually 
presents to us between individuals of the 
same or different species, but also the 
higher social accords which unite them 
in large societies. 
those of the salmon, the herring, the 
swallow, tho rook, the pigcon, the sheep, 
the dog, the horse, and elephant, being 
merely social aggregations which, how- 
ever superior to those we have yet at- 
tained, by thcir internal peace and their 
unitary spirit, are still crude ; organizing 
no industrial co-operation. Others, as 
those of the ant, hee, wasp, beaver, 
prairie dog, have advanced to organize 
more permanent and definite societies, 
not only attaining peace, but a certain ; 
degrec of harmony. The approximations ; 
to the different forms of the scrics, as' 
one or another passional principle pre-, 
dominates, opens to the student of natural 
history a new field of very high interest, 
in the future researches which shall be 


To be Continued. ' 


Pavper Immigration. The Express, 


Some of these, as’ 


ai 


‘most melancholy account of their suffer- 
‘ings. Upward of eighty individuals, al- 
‘must dead with the ship fever, were land- 
cd from one ship alone, while twenty- 
‘seven of the cargo died on the passage, 
-and were thrown into the sea. They 
. were one hundred diys tossing to and fro 
upon the acean, and for the last twenty 
. days their only food consisted of a few 
ounces of meal per day, and their only 
water was obtained from the clouds.— 
‘The miseries which these people suffer 
are brought upon themselves, for they 
have no business to leave their country with- 
uul of feast a sufficient quantity of foud lo 
‘feed them while making the passage.” 

: It strikes us that this same Express 
, has often marveled why peuple who can’t 
‘find employment here don’t betake them- 
selves somewhere elsc, where work ig 
said to be abundant and wages high; 
land that paper lives in a state of perpetu- 
: a) astonishment that any body could wish 
lto render Land more easily attainable 
‘than it now is, when there are lots of it 
in Patagonia, Nova Zembla, and the Toa- 
| g0 Islands, to be had almost any how. 
| And now, when the famine-stricken perish 
lof fever and starvation m their desperate 
 eiforts to reach their Promised Land, 
‘they are coolly told that they * have no 
l business to leave their country without a 
sulliciency of food,” &c. Alas! what 
have they *bnsiness’ to do, then, unless 
it be to die? — Tribune. 


l 
i 


{From Howitt’s Journal.) 


GEORGE SAND. 


| Itis not dificult to account for the neg- 
| lect which the works of the great female 
genius, known by the assumed name of 
George Sand, have received in England 
up to the present time. They were first 
introduced to the notice of English read- 
ers some years ago by a writer in the 
: Quarterly Revie, who stigmatized them 
as every thing that was immoral. The 
outrageous critique referred to, was doubt 
less, in a great measure, instigated by 
political fecling. For party spirit wae 
i fierce and unscrupulous in those days — 
much more than it is now; and George 
1 Sand having early identified herself with 
the French Ultra- Democratic party, where- 
„as her English Reviewer wrote for the 
, Ultra-Tory section of our community, it 
; was easy to decry her writings and de- 
, nounce her life, under the convenient 
igarb of morality and virtue. As the 
, works of George Sand were written in a 
i foreign language, and were hence inac- 
‘cessible to the great majority of readers 
; in this country; and as itis too much a 
‘habit among us to take our opinions 
ready formed from the reviewers, the arti- 
: cle in the Quarterly sneceeded for a time 
in taboving her works, and closing the 
eyes, ears, and hearts of the English 
reading public against her. 

lt is evident, however, that the jodg- 
ment so doginatically pronounced against 
this writer is uow to be reversed, for she 
is about to have a fair hearing among us, 
in an English translation of her works, 
which will be judged according to their 
real merits — the people, not the Qarter- 
ly critics, being the judges. A more 
generous expression of opinion, however, 
has of late eharacterized the prees in 
speaking of tho works in question; and 


Obedience, deference, and the spirit of of Saturday says: “ The paupers who| many who before censured without cause 
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or merely because others did, are now 
the warmest in their praise. 

We must, for ourselves, state, in imin- 
ne, that having read the works of George 
Sand, we are not prepared to defend ev- 
ery work or every sentiment published by 
her. She has herself expressed a wish 
that some even of her most brilliant writ- 
ings were unwritten. What great pro- 
gressive writer has not often wished the 
same thing. But shal! we set the seal of 
banishment on every writer who, at the 
outset of his career, has made false steps, 
and published works, which in the matur- 
ity of his character and genius he would 
fain recall? . ‘Then, we must at once ban- 
ish from our libraries the works of some 
of the very highest names in English 
literature. 

But there is deep wisdom and instruc- 
tion in even those early works of George 
Sand, which have been considered the 
most objectionable. We do not say that 
they are fit for indiscriminate reading by 

outh. To understand them, one must 

ave endured much sharp and bitter ex- 
perience of the world. To sympathise 
with them thoroughly, one must have 
suffered in the tenderesst part of our na- 
ture —in the affections. There is, in 
her early works, a piteous and prolonged 
wail of agony —a breathed anguish of 
the tortured heart—a desperate strug- 
gling of a wronged and outraged nature 
— a succession of pictures of fearful so- 
cial misery and torment, which we look 
upon asa kind of mental aliment not w 
be placed befure the young and pure in 
heart, who have never known such sor- 
rows as the writer herself has endured. 
But when we recognize in these writings, 
as the thinking and observant mind can- 
not fail to do, the indignant protest of 
a noblo woman against a false and vicious 
system,— a woman who has suffered, in 
her own person, the worst of what she 
depicts, is it not right, we ask, that such 
things should be known, were it only as 
the first step towards a remedy, and as a 
means of awakening society from the in- 
difference with which it has heretofore 
deen accustomed to regard such mon- 
strous wrong and injustice. 

To understand the works of George 
Sand, and to fully appreciate the deep 
lessons which they teach, it is necessary 
that their readers should first know some- 
thing of her history, and the events, the 
trials, and sufferings of her past life; of 
whiob her earlier works may be con- 
sidered as forming, through fictitious 
characters, one long and vehement con- 
fession. 


The married name of George Sand is 
Madame Dudevant—her maiden name 
is Aurore Dupin. Royal blood flows in 
her veina; for her grandfather, by the 
mother’s side, was the celebrated Mare- 
chal Saxe, the son of Augustus Il., of 
Poland. Her father, M. Dupin, was a 
soldier, one of the aides-de-camp of Mar- 
shal Murat, and died on the field of battle, 
leaving his child Aurore an orphan, at an 
early age. She inherited a considerable 
fortune, and being left ander the care of 
her grandmother, who exercised little re- 
straint over her, she began early to dovel- 
op that independence of character, and 
decided intellectual bias, which were des- 
tined to exercise so important an influence 
over her future history. She was brought 
up in a fine old country house, in the pro- 
vince of Berri, the wild and beautiful 


scenery of which she afterwards depicted į sand francs. To preserve her indepen- 


with such marvellous effect in her numer- 
ons works. 

At the age of seventeen, Aurore 
Dupin was by her friends provided with a 
husband, and handed over to a M. Dude- 
vant, with whom a mariage de convenance, 
as it is commonly called in France, was 
concluded. These mariages de conven- 
anoe are the custom amoung the higher 
classes throughout France, half of their 
marriages being mere business transac- 
tions between families. They proceed 
upon the supposition that woman is sim- 

ly an article of barter; and while the 

fortune and estate of the contracting 
parties are carefully enough estimated, 
such things as heart and soul have little! 
or no consideration in the matter. The 
young woman is handed over to the hus- 
band selected for her, with the goods and 
chattels, of which she is regarded as but | 
a part — she expecting protection, and he: 
requiring absolute obedience. Aurore 
Dupin was young and beautiful; M. Du- 
devant was old and ill-favored. During 
some part of his life he had been a sol- 
dier, and like all old soldiers he enforced 
strict discipline in his household.: Ser- 
vants, dogs and horses trembled at the 
sound of his voice. He was dull and 
prosy, emotionless, but impatient of con- 
tradiction, fond of money and personal 
comfort, ignorant and without sympathy 
for his kind, and though just according to 
the letter of the law, he was arbitrary 
and tyrannic as a despot. 
- To snch a man was united for life, by 
an arrangement in which she had no 
part, a young being, warm, affectionate, 
high-spirited, and full of sympathy; en- 
dowed with a great heart and soul, and 
with the very Fighest capacitics for hap- 
piness. There could be no sympathy or 
love between such natures; and there! 
was none. The living body bound side 
by side to a corpse, could scarcely pre- 
sent a more revolting picture. The soul 
of the woman must have been weighed 
down by a perpetual load of misery. 
Where the wife sought affection, she} 
found indifference; where she craved | 
sympathy, she met with contempt. She 
could be neither soul-mate nor help-mate 
to such a man. 

Eight years did this pair live together, 
during which time Madame Dudevant be- 
came the mother of two little children, 
Solunge and Maurice, the society of 
whom formed her chief solace in her | 
misery. She sought occupation also in! 
the relief of the sufferings of the poor of! 
her neighborhood, by whom she was re- 
garded as a general benefactor. Shej 
supplied those who needed them with; 
food, clothing, and medicines. But this | 
could not relieve the tortures of her own | 
heart; and the crisis of her fate had now 
arrived. There are limits beyond which 
nature refuses to be violated. In indi- 
viduals as in nations, there is always a 
point of rebellion and revolt. At the 
very same time that the people of Paris 
were rising in rebellion against the des- 
potism of their rulers, did this long suf- 
fering woman in like manner, after long 
strugglings, rise up against the despotism 
of her husband. She revolted, and quit- 
ted her married home, in the year 1830, 
leaving every thing behind but her chil- 
dren, whom M. Dudevant would not al- 
low her to take with her, unless on con- 
dition of surrendering to him almost her | 
whole fortune, some five hundred thou-' 


dence and her children, she gave up this 
money to him. She went straight to 
Paris there to commence writing fur her 
own and her children’s bread, under the 
assumed name of George Sand. 

Here, then, we have the origin and 
the secret of George Sand’s writings. 
After a life of experiences so bitter as 
hers have been, * rose-water ° romances 
were scarcely to be expected from her. 
The barbed arrow was still rankling in 
her heart, and she spoke what she felt, 
in words of bitterness and agony. The 
deep wrong inflicted on her ardent nature 
cried aloud for redress. The monstrous 
wickedness of the system by which she 
had been victimized, she found reproduc- 
ed on every side, in cases similar to her 
own. Hence the vehement social scep- 
ticism, the fierce irony, the defiant scorn, 
with which she assailed existing systems, 
in her earliest works — affording indica- 
tions of a great mind, unsettled, desolate 
and wretched, and of a great heart toro 
and bleeding from the bitter experiences 
of life. Such are the leading character- 
istics of Indiana, Valentine and Lelia. 
These compositions we must regard, in 
no emall degree, as the eloquent though 
painful confesssions of her own life and 
experiences. 

t has been too hastily inferred, that be- 
cause George Sand has poured out the 
whole hatred of her soul against mercen- 
ary marriages and marriages of conven- 
ience, she is therefore the enemy of all 
marriage! The authoress herself pro- 
tests against such a misconstruction. ln 
her Lettres d'un Voyager — to os the 
most interesting of her works as preg- 
nant with the most exquieite descriptions 
of scenery and character, the finest criti- 
cisms on poetry and art, and as affording 
the closest insight into the inner life of 
the writer, she thus exclaims — 

“ Oh God, how sweet had been indis- 
solnble ties, if a heart like my own had 
accepted them! Ohno! Í was not made 
to be a poet; J was made to love! It is 
the unhappiness of my destiny, it is the 
hatred of others, that has made me a 
traveller and an artist. 1— i wished to 
live the humsn life. I had a heart; it 
has been torn with violence from my 
breast. They have left me only a head 
— a head, full of noise and grief, of hor- 
rible recollections, of images of mourn- 
ing, of scenes of outrage...... And 
because in writing tales to gain the bread 
they refused ine, the recollection of m 
misfortunes has crossed me — because } 


j have dared to say that there are beings 


miserable in the married state, by reason 
of the weakness ordained for the wife, by 
reason of the infamics that society covers 
with a veil, and protects with a manue of 


i abuse, — they have declared me immaral, 


they have treated me as if I were the 
enemy of the human race.” 


It must be confessed that the subjects 
of George Sand’s earlier works are al- 
most forbidden ones in this country. By 
a kind of general consent, we turn from 
the consideration of that feeling or passion 
which forms the key to the social happi- 
ness of the great majority of human be- 
ings. Love —the primal necessity of the 
highest natures, and the great business of 
woman’s life—is excluded from ail ra- 
tional consideration, by parents and edu- 
cators ; and the besoin d'aimer is left to be 
gratified according to whim or sccident in 
most cases, or, as in that of Aurore 


| Dupin, to be sacrificed to the mereenary 


arrangements of guardians and fortune- i 
honters. It is rare, however, that we! 
find protests so eloquent as her's against 
the barbarities of such a system, and 
pictures so agonizing of the phases of a; 

assion, over which she herself had so’ 
ong brooded in secret — a passion in her; 
onsatisfied, thwarted. and violated. Buch 
“representations as these are generally! 
regarded by us as ‘ immoral; ? for we! 
are a marvellonsly moral people, great; 
worshippers of propriety: and thoagh 
thousands of miserable wrecks of woman- | 
hood may be daily seen cast about our! 
streets, the victims of man’s inhumanity 
tu the sex, we cannot yet persuade our- 
selves that it is necessary ta do anything, 
further than to shut our eyes perversely 
to the facts, and to go on comforting our- , 
selves with the assurance that every thing | 
is provided for ag it should be, and that; 
we are, in all respects, a strictly moral: 
and proper people. It was only right: 
that a poet, a philanthropist, and a wo- 
man — one of the most deeply wronged 
of her sex — should startle us from onr! 
apathy in this respect; not by delineating | 

tetures of illicit love and matrimonial ; 
infidelity, to make us fee] toleration for | 
such sins, but by furnishing us with re- 
presentations of actual existences, to 
make us start from such conditions with 
aversion and disgust. And itis a gross 
mistake to confound George Sand with 
the depraved writers.of the Balzac, Janin 
and Sue school; for she never makes 
vice beautiful — never rewards crime — 
never strews roses over corruption ; vir- 
tue is by her always surrounded with 
the glory of art, and the blessedness of 
well-doing is represented as the highest 
aim and reward of life. 


To award to George Sand her proper 
meed of praise, and to palliate those de- 
fects in her writings to which (in common 
with those of every voluminous writer) 
they must in some respects be subject, 
we ought also to take into consideration 
the period at which she commenced to | 
write. It was a time of great social 
transition, when society was in the throes. 
of a political revolution. A fearful spawn 
of literary abortions, wild and unnatural, , 
were being cast before the public. ‘The 
literature of Erance struggled in a fer- 
menting chaos of mingled beauty and 
corruption. The fictitious works then 
published exhibited a disregard of nature : 
and truth, and were altogether defective 
in a generous faith in the good and the 
beaotiful. Atthe same period, an habit- 
gal violation of the moral laws of our, 
nature prevailed to a fearful extent in the 
social relationships of life. There were 
maltitudes of sufferers. from this latter 
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of truth struggled again into being. 
The unquiet tossings of her troubled 
mind Subsided, and hope, faith, and char- 
ity regained the asceadeacy in her char- 
acter. A new phasis in her history 
opened to view; and she now showed 
that, besides the poets * hate of hate, 
and scorn of scorn,” she had also ‘ the 
love of tove.” 
different- in tone and tendency than the 
earlier and the later writings of George 
Sand. They extibit a rapidity of de- 
velopment and progress in the mind of the 
writer almost unexampled in hterature. 


i Her later works exhibit a catholicity of 


sentiment — a purity of feeling — a sym- 
pathy with the great and the goud —a 
faith in the true--and an earnest devo- 
tion to the cause of human progress — 
unequalled, certainly not exceeded, by 
any writer of modern times. In the 
Lettres dun Voyageur, Andre, Mauprat, 


Nothing ean be more! 
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but as a daily dweller in the homes of the 
industrious and hard-working. Not less 
truthfully and beautifully dees she say, 
in her exquisitely simple story af Andre, 
ithat, though * they tell us Poetry is dy- 
jing, Poetry cannot die. Had she hut for 
| place of sojourn the brain of one human 
i heing, there would still be ages of exist- 
ence before her; for she would issue 
from thence, like the lava from a volcano, 
and strike out a path for herself amidst 
the dreariest realities. Though her tem- 
i ples be overthrown, and false gods wor- 
-shipped among their ruins, she is still as 
limmortal as the perfume of flowers, as 
the glory of the heavens. Banished from 
the high places of society, and rejected 
| by the rich —shut out from the theatre, 
the church, the academy — she will take 
trefuge with the citizen and mechanic, and 
ishe will intermingle herself with the 
simplest details of their daily life. 


Spiridion, Le Compagnon du Tour de! Weary of uttering a language which the 
France, and Le Munur d’Angibault, we great no louger comprehend, she will 
have George Sand’s true genius fully dis-| murmur in the car of the humble, words 
played — and the representation exhibited | of affection and sympathy. And, in 
of a mind in a state of gradual develop-; Germany, has she not already descended 


ment and progress towards good — a pro- 
gress which is going on even while we 
are writing these lines. 

George Sand, we have said, has a 
warm sympathy for the well-being and 
advancement of the mass of the people; 
and though belonging to the aristocracy 


' by birth, she is sincerely attached to the 


democratic faith. She is closely allied 
by esteem and friendship with Pierre Le- 


roux, L’'Abbe Lammenais, and other men | 


of the same views; and devotes a large 
portion of her time to the advocacy of 
the interests of the peuple, in the columns 
of the Revue Ind-pendante, of which she 
is a joint proprietur with M. Leroux. 
She was also a regular contributor to Le 
Monde, when that journal was under the 
direction of M. Liaimmeuais. And George 
and has not only an earnest sympathy 
with the mass of the common people, 
but also a thorough knowledge of thein., 


into the cellars of ihe tavern? has she 
hot sat at the spinniog-wheel? and cra- 
‘died in her arms the infants of the poor? 
l Are we to count for nothing all those 
living souls who possess her, who suf- 
ifer and keep silence before men, but 
_weep before the Almighty !— solitary 
; voices, which surround the earth with an 
‘universal harmony, and are united in 
i heaven — wandering gleams, which re- 
turn, I know not to what mysterious star, 
perhaps to ancient Apullo’s self, to de- 
;scend again and again upon earth, and 
‘nourish the divine and never-dying flamet 
If she produce no more great men, caan- 
not she still produce good ones? Wha 
can say that she shall not, in another 
generation, be a gentle and beneficent 
i deity, and occupy the throne of the douht 
'and despair by which ours is held fast? 

* © œ © Before we can dvom Poe- 
try to death — before we can carry her oa 


She depicts the life and character of the, her bier— we must tear up from earth 
daily laborer with as much force and truth ithe last lingering flower of which a 
as she does that of the petit-maitre of: Genevieve makes her nosegays. For 
the aristocratic class; aud the common,she, too, was a poet.— Believe me, 


‘at home in hitting off the character of, 
‘Mureasse the raicatcher in Muuprat, as | 


quise de Raimbault in Valentine. 


flower-girl as faithfully as the grand; 
dame of the Revolution. She is as much | 


ia sketching the frivolous, maudlin Mar- 
Her. 
works constitute a series of consummate | 
studies of character, life-like, breathing, 
natural. Her deliciously drawn Bianca’ 
Aldini in La Derniere Aldini; the rough, 
old veterans of the Imperial army in 


there are, in’ the depths of the most 
sombre ruins, among the ranks of the 
least fortunate, many existences which 
are wound up without having produced so 
little as a sonnet, and which are still 
glorious poeme.” 

Her latest published works exhibit 
George Sand’s progressive mind at work 
upon a new subject; that of co-operative 
efforts among the working classes for the 
improvement of their general condition. 


Jacques ; the picturesque beggar Çadoche, : She would lift labor from a position of 


and the generous and healthy man of the} 
people, Grand Simon, in Le Meunier: 
d' Angrbault ; the vain and heartless Hor- | 
ace, (a kind of moral mountebank,) in} 


cause; among whom was George Sand, | 
who, breaking her cruel bonda, seized the 
pen and began to write for her subsist- 
ence. lt was scarcely to be expected, ' 


degradation, and make it the commander 
instead of the slave of the world. She 
carnestly and eloquently preaches the 
Breat gospel of Work. This forms the 


that, with a soul struggling under grief, 
and trials of the heaviest kind, she should 
have remained calm and pure as an an-, 
geil. She was excited, indignant, and | 


4 
passionate. 


Her faith in human good-' 
ness had been rudely shaken, and the, 


the novel of that name; the simple and‘ leading idea of one of her last and beet 


‘devoted Jeanne, the strong-hearted and | works, Le Meunier d’ Angibauli. George 


aspiring Pierre in La Compagnon; the 
strong-headed and practical Cardonnet in 
La Peche de M. Antoine ;—all these are 
pictares perfect in their kind, and exhibit 


Sand has no respect for any industry but 
| that of a beneficent kind; the destructive 
i industry of the warrior has no charm for 
fher; and unlike her countrymen and 


most daring scepticism in existing social 3 wonderful knowledge of character and, countrywomen, she is not dazzled by the 


institutious was provoked in her mind. 
Still after the good and the true in man, 


and in nature, her great heart had long-! productions of George Sand, is her love! Word “ great, 


acuteness of observation. 
A prominent feature in the more recent 


false glory, nor does she idolize the car- 
{nage of Napoleon. She rejects the 
=” as applied to that " de- 


É f PN Ke vy 
ings infinite. In the works we have/and reverence for Art, which she regards, structive machine. 


already named, she poured out her soul ; 


as one of the great humanizers of man. ! 


‘Call them what you please,” she 


and vented her indignation. Then came. it is not as a merely sickly exotic in the: says in one of her Lettres d'un Voyageur, 


the period of reaction, of repose. Out of; 


halls of the great and the luxurious that: 


“good men are the only men whom ] 


a faith in ruins, the seeds of good and she recognizes the true mission of Art,;esteem, for whom I have any affection, 
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and whom I would wish to register in 
the calender of human greatness. I 
I should enrol there the humblest, the 
most ignorant, from the Abhe of Saint: 
Pierre, with his system of universal | 

ce, to Father Enfantin, with his ridicu- 
ous dress and fantastic Utopia; ail those! 
who, to some abilities, have joined con- 
scientious studies, patient reflections, , 
sacrifices or labors destined to render man | 
better, or less wretched. I should be; 
indulgent to those errors, to the mean-! 
nesses of our condition, more or Jess 
prominent in thein; I should forgive: 
their many faults, as was done to Magda- 
len, if they had loved much. But those- 
whose intent is cold and haughty ,— those | 
lofty men who build for their glory and 
not for our happiness,— those legislators, | 
who empurple the world and oppress the 
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light labor, from which they "tan smiling- 
ly to watch our boat as she glided away 
froin a spot which, to this moment, ap- 
pears to me to have realized all that poets 
feign of the Golden Age. 

“To little more than a fortnight we 
returned, and passed hy that litle isle 
again. Hoel let loose could scarcely have 
wrought a more fearful change than that 
which presented itself; the cottages were 
blackened with reeking ruins; the palm- 
trees were cut down, the gardens tram- 
pled down and strewn with many a 
corpse, the dry corn burned to the 
ground, the gentle natives all gone, and 
replaced by a fierce soldiery, who prowled 
about this harvest of misery, as. if in 
search of further gleanings. Boats: were 
passing to and fro, busily conveying the 
little wealth of the islanders to the en- 


people to gain an extended territory, aud’ campment on the main land, and return- 
there erect immense edifices,— who are! ing with the horses and camels of the 
moved neither by the tears of woman, {invaders to eat up: the standing crops. 
hor the starvation of the aged, nor the! And what was* become of the inhabi- 
fatal ignorance in which the children are! tants? those whom I had almost envied 
reared ; those men who seek nothing but! as I passed them by upon my desert way ! 
their personal grandeur, and who fancy} The men were, for the most part, slain, 
they have made a nation great, because! and the less fortunate were outcasts on 
they have made it active, ambitious, and ‘the desert or the mountain; the children 
vain themselves,—I disown them; J] were sold into slavery, the women be- 
erase them from my tablet; J inscribe our ; came the prey of that ferocious soldiery 


cure in the place of Napoleon.” 


Such is the truly Christian philosophy ` 
of George Sand’s later writings; such, | 


in her own words, are the principles she 
is now zealously engaged in inculcating. 


It would be beside our purpose to enter! 


into any critical notice of her several 


works, or to point out, what is now gen- ; 


erally adinitted, the beauty and brilliancy 
of her style. A juster eppreciation of 
the writings of this great women, is now 
rapidly extended among us ; the last evi- 
dence of which was the admirably writ- 
ten critique in the Spectator of a few 
weeks back, by one evidently thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. At some 
future time we may take an opportunity 
of adding to the above rapid sketch, in 
which nothing has been attempted be- 


yond an indication of the variety and; 


power of the genius which is now, 
through Miss Hays’s able translation, on 
the eve of enriching our stores of litera- 
ture. 


Errects or War. Warburton, in his 
passage up the Nile, relates tho follow- 
ing incident : 


“ As the siver broadened, there ap- 


whose arms now gleamed from every 
dark rock round; and that ‘graceful. girl 
with her father — where was she? Our 
i blood builed with indignation; we cursed 
the Pasha, his bloody policy, and the 
fiends who ministered to it; and asked 
‘Mahmoud if he did not blush to belong 
‘to the same race as the authors of this 
i desolation; he shook his head, and said 
‘it was all God’s willt?” 


1P The new Pore is decidedly a char- 
acter. So says the Journal of Commerce. 
He has issued directions to have the Pon- 
itine marshes drained, with a view to the 
‘cultivation of rice. On the occasion of 
the election of a new Colonel of the 
Roman Civic Guard, his Holiness in- 
| quired, if there was any objection to his 
i becoming a candidate for the office.— 
Captain Cacciari, to whom the question 
was addressed, replied that there was not, 
and the result was, that Pope Pius 9th 
is Colonel of a regiment of his own 
troops, and may possibly leave off, on 
| some review day, his triple crown, to 
i mount a cocked hat and feather ! 


!  Monsrevr Tonson Acain. The Tri- 


bune of Monday says Mr. Albert Bris-! 


ing by tlieir infatuation. Many warar 
nests have been thus feathered.— Roches- 
ter American. 


ILF The Editors of these two papers 
‘are both perfectly aware that Mr. Bris- 
bane has uniformly and: earnestly protest— 
ed against every attempt to establish a 
“ Fourier Association’? with any such 
pecuniary and other means as have ever 
yet been provided for that purpose. Over 
‘and again has Mr. B. reiterated that it 
i would be madness and foliy to start with- 
out an asgnred capital of $200,000,. 
while no attempt has ever yet command- 
ed at its outset a tenth. of that sum, nor 
a sixth of it during its entire progress. 
Every attempt, moreover, has been em- 
barrassed by the necessity of taking 
members unsuited to the pioneer stage of 
Association, for the sake of the pecuni- 
‘ary means they might furnish wherewith 
to make head against pressing wants. 
With what fairness or decency, then, is 
he assailed as above? 

The insinuation about the way ‘* many 
nests have been feathered ° demands a 
word. Since 1840 we have known Mr. 
Brisbane as unsparingly devoting his 
time, his best energies, his pecuniary re- 
sources, to the cause of Association. He 
has expended for it sume thousands of 
dollars — ali he could command — often 
subjecting himself to personal privations 
hy so doing. During all this time he has 
not made, nor sought to make, one dollar 
by or through Association. He has nev- 
er expected nor desired any ultimate pe- 
cuniary advantage therefrom. He is now 
in Boston, we believe, giving his time 
and spending his own money for the 
Cause. And if the saciifice of his life 
to-day would ensure its speedy triumph, 
we have not a doubt that his tife would 


be joyfully rendered. Have his Buffalo 
and Ruchester defamers,evinced a self- 


‘sacrificing, unwearied devotion to Humar 


Well-being such as to entitle them fairly 
to snecr at such a man? Be his faults 
many and grievous as they may —say 
even that his views are mistaken and 
pernicious — and still, is there not some- 
thing in such efforts, such devoteduess, 
which should command the respect of 


peared an island which would have been: bane would give a Lecture that evening 
eautifal anywhere, hut here was aion the ‘ Practical Organization of Asso- 
glimpse of paradise. Palm-groves waved | ciation,” and that it would be illustrated 
over peaceful villages, green lawns were | by a ‘‘ splendid picture, ten feet by four- 
speckled with flocks and herds, luxuriant! teen, of an Associative dwelling and 
cornfields were parked off by light pal- ; buildings connected with it, and a portion 
ings, melon gardens ran along the river's, of the surrounding domain.” Why will 


verdant border, which was decked with, 
their golden fruit and flower; groves of: 


the lote-tree and acacia sheltered the 


blossoming bean and lupine from the sun, ; 
and the whole scene seemed full of peace’ 


and gentle prosperity. As we slow! 
glided past this Eden, the inhabitants 


came to the water's edge to gaze upon! 


the strangers; little children, hand in 


not these pure and devoted philanthro-: 
pists give us a practical illustration of: 
their beantiful system, by joining one of: 
their ‘ Associations?” ft would, no! 
doubt, at least gratify some of those who | 
have been made victims of this scheme of : 
! folly and delusion.— Buffalo Com, Adv. | 


l! wp Our Buffalo contemporary is vn- 
‘fair in its requirements. The only mark 


the manly and generous !— Tribune. 


Goop Movement. We understand 
; that the Manufacturing Companies of this 
‘city have resolved to allow three-quarters 
„of an hour for breakfast, and the same for 
‘dinner, to the operatives. Heretofore 
they have had three-quarters of an hour 
for dinner during the months of May, 
June, July, and August, and only half an 
hour during the other eight months of the 
year; and half an hour for breakfast the 
year round. — Lowel? Courier. 


There are supposed to be 75,000 Jews 


hand, almost too small to grasp the oth-| of wisdom ever exhibited by Hrisbane|in the United States—in New York 


er; an old man, with flowing beard and 


atriarchal robes, was leaning on a grace- | 


and his associates, is in keeping out of: 
the ‘t Fourier Associations.” Surely, it 


there are about 12,000 — in Philadelphia 
2,300, and in Baltimore 1,800. ‘I'he 


ul girl, whose unveiled limbs displayed a!is enough that they preach others into! whole number in the four quarters of the 
model of symmetry; the few other peo-; this folly. One kind of philanthropy con- ‘globe is supposed to be nearly seven 


ple whom we saw were employed in sume 


sists in making fools of others, and profit- , 


millions. 
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FROM LA DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUF. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


ANOTHER PEASANT WAR. 


In the Sixteenth century, when the, 
spirit of reform stirred in all hearts, 4° 
vast revolt of the peasants against the: 
Feudal nobility was organized in different: 
points of Germany. Great Britain isj 
now threatened with a similar war, but! 


famished Ireland the tribute which he lev- 


ied on her. The English government has! 


ordered a Committee of Succor; it has 


i distributed money and commanded works. 
Before We 16th of December, it had spent , 


in this effort nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars per week. The sum is certainly 
large, and the English manufacturers com- 
plain much, but the result is scarcely felt. 


‘One of these occurred at Dromoyle, 
King's county, in the house of M. Shao- 
non. 

“ Lately, in the county of Westmeath, 
the family of Mr. Robinson, a respectable 
farmer, was quietly seated at his hearth 


l 


lin the evening, when seven men pre- 


sented themselves: they asked for money. 
Mr. Robinson was in bed; they pushed 


Hunger, misery, disease, continue to de- 'into his chamber; he rose hastily and 


one that will be more terrible and more‘ cimate unhappy Ireland. The English 
radical, for the German peasants had only ' journals still contain cach day details: 
to suffer from the oppression and inso-'inore and more harrowing, and the Irish ; 
lence of their tyrants, whilst the peasants | papers keep a permanent bulletin of 
and Irish laborers have besides to avenge ' famine always filled. Legal charity and ' 


tried to defend himself. They ill treated 
him, and he would perhaps have beea 
killed, but for the heroic conduct of his 
daughter, who, knife in hand, protected 
the life of her father and killed one of the 


themselves for the misery and the famine 
to which their families are condemned. 

Under the yoke of the British aristoc- ' 
racy, fertile Ireland, the Green Erin of! 
the poets has been changed and deterio- 
rated. The soil has there lost its fertility, 
and the human race its strength and its 
intelligence. 

Reduced to a scanty and unvaried nour- 
ishment, the Irish have felt their physical , 
energy diminish; obliged to labor for 
strange masters, for proprietors whom 
they know only through their exaction of 
the greater part of their products, their! 
courage has deserted them, and if the soil 
had furnished them unfailingly with the 
food to which English philanthropy had 
accustomed them, the potato, perhaps the ; 
landed aristocracy might have seen its; 
dream fulfilled ; perhaps the Irish would ; 
have fallen to that state of intelligent ma- - 
chines, moving and functioning by them-: 
selves in conditions provided, which ac- 
cording to the doctrines of political econ- | 
omy, would be the ideal of the laborer. 

Bat the soil itself has sickened, tbe po- | 
tato crop has failed; and the population! 
deprived of all other nourishment, are dy- | 
ing with howls of dtstress. England has; 
then awaked, some of her agents have 
penetrated among this population, and’ 
their heart has smitten them at the sight 
of its misery; they have not seen with-! 
out shuddering, all those families huddled | 
pell mell in infected stables, on damp 
straw, in darkness, and in the midst of a ' 
vitiated air; without food, without 
elothes, without fire; shivering with 
cold, with misery, with typhoid fever, or 
still oftener with that disease which they: 
call famine fever. The authorities have 
beon questioned ; it has been known that 
in certain parishes as many as nine per- 
sons a day had died for want of food, 
without counting the much greater num- 
ber of those who slowly perish by the 
terrible diseases incidental upon famine. 
Then, though not till very late, they have 
thought of aiding these unfortunates. | 
But an evil which dates its existence: 
by centuries, is not to be cured in a’ 
few months and by ordinary remedies. ; 


private charity are forced to avow their 


‘ impotence to master such a scourge. Such 


pangs and miseries have at last exasper- 
ated their souls. Crushed by force, the 
Trish seem decided to sppeal to force. 
The pacifying voice and the expectant 
measures of O'Connell are now withont 
an echo. The moncy returned to the 
peasants is employed to purehase arms ; 
immense quantitics have been brought 


assassins. The band retired, carrying 
away two muskets and some pistols.” 
What is the attitude assumed by the 
: English government before these facts! 
What efficient answer to these come 
| plaints, which have swelled into threats? 
A cahinet counsel is held and it is de- 
cided that there shall be sent to Ireland, 
inew troops, artillery, cannons. Thos 
one half of Ireland is to be decimated, to 


from England ; there are not enough gun' teach the other half how to live upon 
mills to furnish and repair the old ones; nothing. They are going to destroy the 
which are sent there from all quarters. , surplus population to allow the remainder 
The goverament has endeavored to re-ito exist. This is the last resource of 
vive an old proviso, which while allow- i civilization; when a knot seems difficult 
ing every Irishman to carry arms, per- {to untie, it cats it; when a force per 
mits suspected persons to be disarmed ; } plexes, it annihilates it. The cannon and 
but attacks of an alarming character|the scaffuld: such are the two modes 
against proprietors and property are not, Which it employs for the cure of social 
the less frequent. Murders sre commited , evils. When the half of the population 
in open day, in the streets of towns, with- i Shall have perished by famine or grape 
out the discovery of their perpetrators. shot, they Will say order reigns in Ire- 


Bands traverse the country to hinder the 
farmers from paying the rent of their lands. 


| Proprietors who present themselves to 


claim their rents, are assassinated. Even 
those who pay their taxes are not re- 
spected, but accused of making common 


cause with the proprictors. An extract. 
, from the correspondence of the London , 
‘Standard, will give an idea of the exas-, 
|peration of the Irish population against’ 


the proprietors. 
“ A man living at Coolincorney, had 


-his house invaded by armed persons, 


who pillaged every thing, and on depart- 
ing, kindled a fire in which @he unfor- 
tunate perished. 
same county, a proprietor who was carry- 


ing home his money from a hog sale, | 


was stopped, robbed and murdered. 

“ The conductor of the mail from Bal- 
lyshannon to Athlone, has been stopped, 
knocked down and left for dead. In the 
county of Lutrim, a battle has been 
fought between the police and armed 


i men, who were going to attack the house 
After some | 


of a proprietor near Cioone. 
sharp shooting, the police charged with 
the bayonet and took two of the robbers. 
Bands penetrate into houses, and there 
often fight bloudy battles, when the pro 


On a high road in the’ 


' land. 

i pellant. 
| In the patriarchal families, the number 
‘of the children was the sign of a house’ 
prosperity. How is it that we have 
come to consider as an evil the thultipli- 
cation of human force? How is it that 
, an animal or a machine is a cause of riches 
while a man is a cause of poverty ? 

The absurdity of the result sufficiently 
| proves that society is in a false path. 
‘To find human population too numerous! 
i to be reduced to decimate it Sur want of 
the means of feeding it! does nothing 
‘then remain to be executed on the earth} 
Are there then no unexplored regions, no 
heaths to be planted, no mountaias to 
cover with forest, no bare coasts to pro- 
tect against the sapping of the waves? 
All these marshes which exbale fever 
‘and death, may adorn.themselves with 
beneficent harvests. Al] the rivers which 
uselessly lose their wealth in the sea, 
might fecundate countries and double 
their crops. Reforesting, would temper 
the inclemency of our winds. A more 
‘intelhgent culture would quadruple the 
| products of the fields. Man has the 
' globe to cultivate, the atmosphere to pur- 
‘ify, scourges of every description to- 


Ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem gp- 


O'Connell has consented to return to | proprietor and the domestics are armed. combat, means of communication to es- 
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tablish between nations, a thousand un- 
known sources of wealth to open in sci- 
ence, in agriculture, in industry. Half 


of the earth is yet uninhabited, all is to; 
be done, and yet society complains of a. 


soperabundance of hands. 


aT. 


landience; there is a perfectly Ttalian, ; 
Anzoleto-like abandonment to musie inj 
him; his whole form thrills with it; and 
that upward floating gesture with both! 
arns spread out above his head#which a | 


certain stiffness of the hand makes only 


ihis weakness, we had jt now, 


zeti follows rather tamely after Verdi. 
If anything was-needed tu convince us of 
and to 
satiety. There is a good duett for So- 
prano and Tenor, and another fur Baritone 


‘and Bass in the first act; and there is a 


No, it is not that the hands are too, quaint, seems liko an aspiration of his; most admirable and religious quintette in 


numerous for the work, when we see the 
irish perish and the Flemish and so many 
other populations atrophied by slow fam- 
ine, — when we see so many unfortunates 
reduced to rob, or to implore a prison in 
order to live ; it is not the too great pop- 
ulation that we must accuse, but the false 


organization of a society which has not’ 


the knowledge or the will to utilize the 
forces at its disposal, — that civilization 
which, in the drunkenness of its glory, 


obstinately shuts its eyes to the sufferings | 


and the miseries to which it gives birth. 
But let it beware! The sufferings of 
Treland are one of the premonitory symp- 
toms, —a mine is dug beneath its steps, 


which will blow it up if it does not itself į 


take the initiative in reorganization. The 
sufferings of Ireland are the consequences 
of the bad organization of properfy and 


industry. Ali remedies will be impotent į 


until they shall attack the evil at its 
source. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
“THE ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTON. 


FIRST WEEK. 


“ Ernani” was repeated on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings of last week, with 
increased applause. Indeed no opera 


ever made so great an impression in this: 


eity. The Tedesco extended and con- 
firmed her empire over cognoscenti and 
over simple. 
not a greater actress; and in truth we 
felt during the first part of the piece that 
ber action was not continuous and entire; 
she seemed sometimes to think her part 


was ended when she had delivered herself ; 


of a cavatina or a song. Yet she rose in 
earnestness and power as the plot pro- 
gressed, subdued and chaste as a general 
habit, yet equal to any demand of pas- 
sion; and in the last scene, where she 


rushes between Silva and his victiin, both | 


voice and manner were almost subliino. 
In music we must judge of acting by a 
mosical standard. 
admit of as intense and individual acting 


as the spoken drama; that chaste subor- | 


dination of part to part and to the gener- 
al unity of effect, essential to aj] music, 
forbids each single figure to be too salient 


or dazzling. The live“ repose ’’ of Art| 
is purchased only at this cost ; and in the! 


opera, it must be remembered, ac- 
tion is the secondary thing, and music 
the principal. 


The Tenor, Perelli, still grew upon the | 


Some complain that she is, 


The opera will not; 


whole material nature to blend with the} 
etherial sounds and soar up with them to! 
their home. The Baritone, Signor Vita, 
isang with more warmth than before, and 
we feel that we did not then do justice 
either to his rich metallic voice, or to the 
soul that animates it. ‘The Basso never 
fails. There was but one deficiency, and } 
i that was in the female chorus, who are 
‘thin and weak of voice, and utterly me- 
\ehanical in motion, raising first one arm 
then the other, simultaneous as the ‘* pre- | 
sent arms’? of a platoon of soldiers. 

Verdi's music wins our respect. The; 
weakness of Donizetti-ism and mere 
modern Italian sugary sweetness it has: 
entirely put away. It is full of strength. 
Tis melodies, so far, wear well. Its: 
harmony fills and satisfies the ear. And 
yet we cannot speak of harmony as his 
distinctive excellence, in the same sense 
as when we say that of the Germans 
generally. Compare him with Beetho- 
ven. In the latter every thing is woven 
yinto one continuous web of harmonies: 
from first to last; the fugue principle 
predominates, and that is the very sou! of 
unity in art; the different parts are born 
together, and are evolved from one 
another, as branches germinate from one 
stock, Verdi's harmonies, rich and 
broad as they are, seem either added to 
the melody to enrich it, or coolly laid as 
a foundation to rear the vocal structure 
upon. His great art, therefore, is the 
art of effect; he combines every thing 
with reference to the best effect, conse- 
cutive or simultaneous. Nothing is ever 
lost; one part does not cover up anuther ; | 


e 


and each prepares what follows so that iti 
is sure to strike. And surely his effects 
jare magnificent; the splendor of that 
finale ta the third act ia only enhanced by 
repetition. Nor can we sympathise with 
the complaining ahout Verdi's ‘ everlast- 
ing unisons.”? Unison is tame and weak 
with over-much-ness, as we commonly 
hear it; but thia writer understands its 
use; he uses it only as a painter 
would pure white, only where there is 
ithe richest mingling of all colors, deep or 
gay, around it; and it marks the bold- 
ness of his genius, that being wealthy, 
he can resort to such simple means tw: 
heighten the effect of wealth. The ani-: 
son of Tedesco and Perelli in that finale: 
will Jong hannt us. 

On Wednesday and Friday, Linda di: 
| Chamounir was given, which we only! 
‘heard the last time, when the house was, 
nut so full as before, proving that Doni- | 


: La Capricieuse, 


the last act. For the rest, it is the same 
indolent and uninspired indefinite expan- 


‘sion of one sentimental vein of melody, 
i whose conscious weakness covers itself 


up in secking to borrow strength from a 
most noisy orchestral accompaniment. 
This is never the sin of Verdi. His or- 
chestra is far more powerful, and yet it 
never interferes to drown the voice, it 
never stifles, but creates effects, 

Several new vocalists were introduced 
in this. Signora Caranti de Vita, the 
prima donna, has more of the shrill 
French quality of voice than Tedesco ; 
she throws herself into her character 
with a great deal of impulse, but is never 
so lofty and cannot create the same en- 
thusiasm. Signora Sofia Marini, as the 


‘young Savoyard, Pierrotto, has a remark- 


able Contralto, and sings with frank and 
touching simplicity. Signor Battallini, 
the buffo of*the company, is good, but 
not surpassing. Signor Vita, as the 


‘father of Liuda, still rose in estimation 


as an artist; his acting in the scene 
where he rejects his daughter, was al- 
most perfect. Novelli was again the 
Bass, and admirable always. There are 
unisons occasionally in this opera too; 
but not brought in with Verdi's art ; nor 
does Perelli’s voice hlend with this prima 
donnas in a unison with near the same 
effect, as with Tedesco’s in Ernani. 
More.and more are we impressed with 
the wealth of resource, combined in this 
company. Is it too good a thing to 
hope, that it may hold together? 

Grande Valse pour Ie 

Piano Forte. Par Witiiam Mason. 

Boston: Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing- 

ton St. pp. 5. 

We have examined this graceful and 
rather original little production with 
much pleasure. It is composed in good 
taste, with’ more than the ordinary 
knowledge and command of harmony, 
and by its freedom from mete common- 
places proves its author's familiarity with 
and preference for the higher styles of 
music. Jt seems to us to lack warmth, 
and has the appearance of being some- 
what studied,— which last, however, is 
a good quality in a young composer who 
has talent. Not steeped in any deep 
sentiment, and having hardly the irresis- 
tible fervor of a waltz, yet it has vigor, 
brightness, beauty and variety. Mr. Ma- 
son has very rightly named it, ** La Cap- 
ricieuse : ” in its conception it is rather an 
ingenious fancy, than an inspiration ; but 


a 


it is wrought ont with no little art, and is 
indeed highly creditable to the young 
pianist, who is rapidly mastering all the 
difficulties of the New School writers, 
while he sits with becoming reverence at 
the feet of Bach and Beethoven. ‘This 
promises something ; and we watch each 
step of the fulfilment with interest. 


The Past: An Air with Variations. 
Dedicated to the Memory of Leopold 
Herwig. By Jonn Seward W riGHT. 
Boston: Publtshed for the Anthor by 
William H. Oakes, 107 Washington 
Street. pp. 5. 

This is the composition of a youth of 
fourteen, who by carrying newspapers 
and by giving lessons in music, has nobly 
supported himself and earned fur himself 
the Piano Forte, by the aid of which he 
cultivates his talent. It is a simple, pen- 
sive, pleasing air, in three-four meas- 
ure, in D fiat, of two short strains ; fol- 
lowed by a third strain in which the 
movement is changed to six-eight. The 
theme is then played as a duett by the 
left hand, with a florid variation for the 
right. A second variation opens with 
extended intervals of tenths, for thumb 
and little finger in the right hand, while 
the theme in the left hand is broken and 
made to respond to a deep bass on the 
accented parts. This does not describe 
the piece, but may give some idea of the 
amount of art and knowledge of musical 
effects displayed in this youthful effort. 
It is all properly composed and harmo- 
nized, and gives promise of still better 
things. Among other things, it abun- 
dantly proves its author qualified, so far 
as general knowledge of music goes, tu 
teach; ang we take pleasure in recom- 
mending him to young begiuners. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 
LOVE UNPULFILLED. 


The bud that was, a full rose grew 
And lost its ewect condition; 

How quick erhales the drop of dew 
Which sparkles on fruition! 


The bridegroom triumphs in the bride 
Just life-long to him bound ; 

Bat truer loves there by his side 
And purer ones are found. 


One beats within that young man’s breast 
Who would in vain be gay, 

Who at her feet laid his heart’s best 
One blighted sammer’s day ; 


The love of the rejected one — 
Who parts with her for aye, 
And sad and powerless louks on 

At that tumultuous joy. 


One beams from out the mother’s eyes 
In soft prophetic tears, 

That bint at all life’s mysteries 
Told by the passing years; 


t 
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Their bridal happiness doth ghries 
Her own fair vinished youth — 
Yet well she knows no lovo can pass 

A mother’s, in its truth! 


Twas Lreathed with no such solomn vows 
Before no solemn priest, 

Yet mortal homage aye allows 
That unvowed love the best, 


For ‘tis all made of sncrifice, 
And rains in blessings down 
Upon that child, another's prize, 

That pearl, no more her own. 


So, still the Love that doth renounce 
Seems the most worth caressing, 

More pure and holy we pronounce 
Resigning than possessing. 


Say, why is this, ye ongels bright, 
Who still in circling gladness 

Reap all your joys without a blight, 
Your loves, without a sadness ? 


The deep sky is ’twixt me and you, 
J scarce can hear for distance, 

Yet something floateth down the blue 
From your serene existence. 


“Tis Man’s own selfishness that mars 
The joys he roughly serveth ; 
Our finer touch their May-bloom spares, 


And thus their bliss preserveth!” 


METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. 
FROM GOETHE. 


Thee perplezes, Belaved, the intertangled con- 
fusion 
Of this Rowery throng, which in the garden 
thou seest ; 
Many the names you mast hear, and ever one 
after another 
With its barbarous clang crowds itself into 
your ear. 
All in their forme are kindred, and yet no one 
like another; 
So this wonderful choir points to a half- 
hidden law, — 
Yes, to a holy enigma. 
Beloved, 
Happily teach thee the word, which will un- 
riddle it all! 
Study it now ne it grows, and sce how the 
plant, ever changing, 
Step by step carried ap, forms into blossums 


O, could I teach thee, 


and fruit. 
Out of the seed it unfolds itself, so soon as the 
fruitful 
Earth’s still fostering lap letteth it forth into 
life, . 
And to the soft-wooing light, the holy, eternally 
moving, 
Quick the opening leaves’ delicate structure 
commits. 
Singly slept the germ in the seed; an embryo 
fore-type 
Lay, enwripped in itself, curling ap ander 
the shell; 


Leaf, and root, and bud, half-formed, and all 
without color ; 
Thus the kernel so dry safely protects the 
still life ; 
Then it flows trustingly upwards, trusting the 
delicate moisture, 
And soon lifteth itself out of its mantle of 
night. 
But what shows itself Srat is always a simple 
formation ; 
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Tbus miy we among plants always distin- 
gush the child. 
Soon a following impulse lifts itself apward, 
repeating, 
Joint upon joint built up, ever the earliest 
form; 


Yet not always the saine; for constantly chang- 
ing its figure, 
Opens out, as you see, ever the following 
leaf, 
More spread out and indented, and cut into 
points and divisions, . 
Which, half-grown, heretofore slept in the 
organ below, 
And s2 reaches it first its highest determined 
completion, 
Which in many a tribe thee to astonishment 
moves, 
Variously ribbed and jagged, on the juicy, exu- 
berant surface f 
Seems the fulness of life free and unbounded 
to be. 
But here Naturo holds, with powerful hands, 
the creation 
Back, and to perfecter shape softly inclines it 
to grow. 
Now more sparingly leads she the sap through 
slenderer vessels, 
And the delicate plant’s finer formations be- 
gin. 
Now the forth-putting edges draw themselves 
quietly backward, 
While the rib of the stalk builds itself solidly 
‘out. i 
Leaficss, however, and swift, upsprings the deli 
cate flower-stem, 
And a miraculous sight fills the beholder with 
joy. 
Round inn circle there place them, in number 
exact, or uncounted ; 
Leaflets, the smallest one first, next to that 
likest itself. 
Gathered close round the arle, now opens the 
shelteting calir, 
And to full beauty and height lets out the 
giy-colored crown, a 
So shines Nature complete in all her fulness of 
glory, 
As, in regular rise, limb upon limb she dis- 
plays. 
Ever thou marvell’st anew, so soon the stem, 
with its blossom, 
Over the changing leaves’ delicate scaffolding 
rocks, 
But this beauteous show now a new creation 
announces ; 


Yes, the aoft-colored leaf feeleth the hand of 
the God, 
And together draws itself quick: the tenderest 
forms now 
Leon together in pairs, seemingly made to 
unite. . - 
Lovingly now they stand, the beautiful couples, 
together: : 


Sec, in numerous crowd, ranged round the 
altir, they wait! 
Hymen hovers this way, and streams of exqui- 
site odors, 
Borne on the generous breeze, breathe 3 new 
life al] around. 
| Now distinctly swell at once the germs without 
number, 
| Germs of the swelling fruit, soft in the moth- 
erly lap. 
And here Nature concludes the ring of her 
infinite powers ; 
Yet a new one at once links itself on to the 
leat, 
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may be lengthened, : 
And the whole made alive, like the one part 
we have scen. 
Turm thec now, my Beloved, and look at the 
motley confusion : 1 
Now, no longer perplexed, you may look on 
as it waves. 
Every plant but announces to thee some law 
everlasting ; 
_ Every blossom, it speaks plainer and plainer 
to thee. 
If thou decipherest here the holy writ of the 
Goddess, t 
Every where witneas the same, though in 
a different form, 
Creeping, loiter the grub, the butterfly busily 
hasten, 
Man keep moulding himself, changing his 
natural form! i 
O, bethink thee then too, how, out of the germ 
of acquaintance, 
Day by day between us mutual interest grew; 
How, in the depth of our hearts, Friendship re- 
vealed its full power 5 
And how Love came last, bringing the blos- 
soms and fruits. 
Think, what manifold hues and shapes, now 
this, now another, 
Nature in quiet unfolds, and to our feelings 
imparts. 
Now enjoy thyself fully to-day! for holy affec- 
tion 
Strives for its bighest fruit, strives for conge- 
nial tastes, 
Similar views of all things; that, through har- 
monious insight 
Firmly united, the pair thus the true heaven | 
may find. : 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, A ; 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal layc, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHannina. 


THE GROUNDS OF ASSOCIATION IN 
THE NATURE OF MAN. 

We propose now to resume the course 
of thought which we commenced a few 
weeks since under the head of ‘So- 
erat Science.’? We have said that at 
the basis of social as of all other science, 
must lie a true account ef Man; and that 
thes far amid all the systems, metaphysi- 
cal and theological, which have affected 
the world’s thought and conduct, ‘ there 
has been no analysis of the motive springs 
of action in a man; of the implanted 
tendencies which make him what he is; 
of the strong directions, steadfast gravita- 
tions and affinities which constitute the | 
movement of his nature, and. determine 
his whole destiny. This was the work} 
reserved for Fourier.” i 


$ 


He first undertook a scientific and ex- i 
haustive analysis of the Human Passions, | 
_ by which he meant the attractions, the | 


That, unbroken, the chain through endless time ! prompting energies, the active impulses, 


the praducer and consumer, was led into 
i his searching criticism of commerce ; and į 


| is Attraction in the sphere of nature; one 


; different spheres, of higher and 


: these are his nature; and we know noth- 
‘ing of him until we know these. 


| to be made one with all, —a unitary, uni- j 
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which determine the character and con- 
duct and position of a man; in other, 
words the springs of life in us, their 
force, their number, their direction. Hej 
uttered the first word of all true philoso- 
phy: Arrraction, The fall of an ap- 
ple had suggested to Newton the great 
Law of material attraction. So too Fou- 
rier, speculating on the enormous price 
which an apple had acquired in Paris, by 
passing through so many hands between 


from that to the idea of attractive and 
associated industry; and finally to a 
clear assertion of the complement ofi 
Newton’s doctrine, of the great law of 
Attraction, as the universal force not on- 
ly in the material, but also in the spirit- 
ual world. 

By this statement the old false dualism 
between Mind and Matter is abolished, and 
Universal Unity becomes a clear, intelli- 
gible thought. Attraction is the main- 
spring of the Universe. Attraction is 
the vital energy of Deity. It is but say- 
ing in another dialect that t‘ God is Love.” 
The great fact of the universe is this: | 
that nothing exists eingly, in and for it- 
self; nothing completes its being in it- 
self; but each relates, refers to others, 
lives beyond itself, and finds its own life 
and meaning only in the falfilment of such 
relations. So much attraction, so much 
love as there is in any being, so much 
energy and so much life, and no more. 
What is Love in the sphere of the soul, 


and the same principle translated into 
lower 
degrees. The attractions of gravitation, 
which hold the great globes balanced in 
their orbits, are the loves of the planets ; 
in the cohesive attraction of particles in 
bodies, we have the loves of the atoms ; 
and in chemical affinities the still selecter 
loves of kindred elements, which seek 
their complement in one another. It is a 
shallow and a false philosophy, which 
supposes man existing firet, a complete 
and independent substance in himself, 
and then subject to the accident of 
eertain leanings and attractions towards 
this and that. It is the attractions 
towards this and that, which consti- 
tute the man ; these are his very essence; | 


The Human Soul, then, in its undivid- 
ed and integral action, is one central 
Love, or aspiration after unity with all 
things. Its central, inmost wish, and; 
prayer, and spring of action, is the desire 


versal attraction. From this centre radi- 
ate a determinate number of more spe- 
cial Loves, called Passions; or in other, 


- 


s 


words that holy, central passion for unity 


parts at its source, and flows off in separ- 
ate streams; which are : 

1. The passion for human sympathies, 
in their four spheres hereafter to be 
mentioned. 

2. For harmonies of sight and sound, 
and all the senses. . 

3. For measured series and perfect 
distribution of varieties in all these 
spheres, so that they may make up unity. 

The passions are essentially good ; for 
they are the expression of the attraction 
of one part of a perfect system (the 
soul of which is God) to another; they 
seek only harmony. The very nature of 
a passion is the desire to be united, to 
reach the end for which it was made, to 
find its counterpart and correspondence. 
The love of God Jurks properly in every 
impulse of our nature; that is what the 
impulse wants, and what it means, 
could it only explain itself. In a false 
state of things, in a period of social in- 
coherence, it may mistake its way; dis- 
appointed and repulsed, this which was 
fove may turn to hate. Bat Hate is only 
the inverse exercise of Love. All the 
passions, and all the forces in the world 
are subject to this duality of movement; 
to the direct and the inverse, the harmon- 
ic and the subversive, the true and the 
false development. Each was calculated 
for a certain Order, in which alt its ac- 
tion must be harmonious; but, that order 
failing, asin the fierce times of savage 
individualism, and in the present disor- 
ganized and anarchical competition which 
controls the material interests, and 
through them the whole social and moral 
relations of life, these very cravings after 
good become distarbing and conflicting 
elements; our best desires and impulses 
to create good are put upon their self- 
defence, and thus is all their action re- 
versed. In a false choir, the voice 
which is most true only increases the 
discord. In such a chaos, falsehood is the 
avenue to success; and success of some 
sort must each bave. Let the Divine 
Order of society establish itself; let hu- 
man societies reflect that beautiful har- 
mony and concert of the solar systems 
which now shine to our reproach; let it 
be so arranged that virtue, peace and no- 
bleness shall be the sole conditions of 
success and honor, and every native ap- 
petite of man will instantly become a 
most devout promoter of the universal 
good. 

All this has Fourier summed up in his 
first great axiom: 

ATTRACTIONS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO 
Destinis. 

That is: the destiny of every sonl, 
the end for which God breathed the 
breath of life into it, is that it may occu- 
py a certain place in the great whole 
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of being, where and where only it will 
contribute to the harmony of the whole, 
and live in perfect unity with all; and 
the sole compass which can guide each 
to that place, is the attractions, or the 
passions, which constitute his restless- 
ness in this false state, because they will 
be such perfect rest in the true order. 

We take now for our text the second 
axiom of Fourier : 

Tue Series pistrisete tHe Harmo- 
NIES: 

and wo proceed to unfold this total, inte- 
gral attraction, this unitary Love, which 
we have called the Soul, into the various 
special loves or passions which converge 
in it. We apply the priem to this pure 
white beam, and see what colored rays 
are blended in its composition. 

“ Few questions have been more in- 
volved,” says Fourier, ‘* than that of the 
analysis of the passions. There is no 
agreement about their number; still less 
about the classifications of order, genus, 
species, and so forth. Some, puzzled 
how to establish these distinctions, and yet 
wishing to sketch the problem of classifi- 
cation, reduce them all to two primitive 
branches, Ambition and Love. Others, 
the better to AWe this difficulty, admit 
only two modes or exercises, which, 
according to the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
shall be Desire and Fear. 

‘« The ancient Encyclopedia refers them 
to two sources: Pain and Pleasure; in 
other words, what we call duality of 
action. All these guesses prove that 
they are wrecked upon this problem. 

‘* We see analysts who are willing to 
admit some twenty passions, and others 
some fifty ; but setting out from no fixed 
rule in the elsssification by genera and 
species. Others seem to think it more 
judicious to declare at once: Our passions 
are in number infinite. 

“ Which are right? None of them. 

Here is the secret of their uncertainties : 
they are ignorant that the passions are 
distributed like a tree? which, commenc- 
ing at the trunk or pivot, gives off divi- 
sions and subdivisions that are progres- 
sive in namber. The trunk of a tree, or 
central fasces, gives at the first degree or 
‘echellon, three or four primary branches ; 
“these, subdividing, give at the second 
echellon, a dozen secondary branches ; 
these in their turn, give at the third 
echellon, tertiary branches, of which the 
aumber will be at least thirty ; and if we 
go on numbering still higher powers of 
subdivision, we shall find the foarth con- 
sisting of about a hundred branches, the 
fifth of three or four hundred, and se on. 
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** Now the passions must be classed in 
-the same manner, according to the degrees 
of a generating scale, or degrees of pow- 
«ers (putssanciels), which, ‘proceeding from 


a common trunk, are engendered con- 
secutively. 
« * * * 


“ The analysis of the passions onght 
therefore to ramify as follows: P< trunk; 
Ist. classes: 2d. orders; 3d. genera ; ; 
dth. species; 5th. varieties; Gth. dimin- 
utives; 7th. tenuities ; | minimities. 

“© This division may be named: the po- | 
tential scale, or scale of powers: that is 
to say, the Passions of Order, like Ambi- 
tion, Friendship, &c., will be of the: 
second power; the several branches of 
Ambition, as Avarice, Cupidity, &c., 
will be Passions of Genus, or of the third 
power. The series of these subdivisions 
will compose the scale of, potential de- 
grees, which should always be graduated 
as far as to the complete octave. 

“ Every passion has its scale of shades, | 
which must not be confounded with the 


scale of powers. 


“ To initiate ourselves into the alpha- 
bet of science, it is first necessary to 
study the distribution of the passions : 
they are not of an indeterminate quantity, 
like the branches of a tree ; they have a 
fixed and invariable number in all their 
degrees. Thus the Pivot or trunk is one, 
the Soul, or Passion of Unity; There 
are three passions of Class; twelve pas- 
sions of Order; 32 of Genus; 134 of 
Species ; 404 of Variety, &c., &c. 

* * * * « * 

“ It may be asked why I designate the 
passions thus by a fixed number in their 
various echellons, instead of variable 
numbers, as 3 to 4, 10 to 12, 32 to 36. 

“ This is as if one were to ask me 
why a man who writes in verse, puts 
only a fixed number of syllables into 
each line, while he who writes in prose 
pute more or fewer syllables at will into 
each line and phrase. Just so in the 
passional system, there are two arrange- 
ments, the measured progression and the 
free progression. Certain objects are 
subject to the measnred progression, like 
the passions, colors, music; and their 
divisions are by seven and twelve. These 
are the principal distributions of the 
measured order. Nature, like onr lan- 
guages, has her prose and her poetry. 
The psssions being the noblest thing 
there is in nature, they are distributed by 
measured series and fixed numbers, in 
each of their echellons or powers. It 
does not follow that this fixed number 
shall prevail likewise in the series of 
shades; but the fixed or measured num- 
ber holds most rigorously in the primor- 
dial divisions. Thus we see, the effects 
of motion, like music, colors, and eo 
forth, which are emblems of the passional 
subdivisions, are distributed in a fixed 
number, or a measured series. 

« In the genoral syatem of nature there 


are seven times as many free as there 
are measured series, just as iu literature 
there is much more prose than poetry. 

* - * * * * 

“©The material world being, in all its 
details, the hieroglyphic of the passional, 
God must have created emblems of the 
passions, for all their degrees. For ex- 
ample, for the second division, of 12° 
passions, we have a beautiful material 
emblem, which is Music, limited to 12 
sounds ; and for the third division, of 39 
passions, we have a very beautiful mate- 
ria] emblem, which is our planetary sys- 
tem (fourbillon) composed of 32 globes ; 
and in the 32 teeth of the haman jaw. 
In speaking of the planets, we do not 
count the pivotal piece, or sun; and ip 
the teeth we du not count the os Ayotdes ; 
just as in music we do not reckon the 
thirteenth sound, which is in unison or 
pivotal with the first.” 

We have quoted thus at length, be- 
cause there is matter in these paragraphs 
which will save some definitions as we 
proceed. The substance of it is, that 
the soul, or unity of the love-principle in 
man, divides and subdivides into various 
scales of Passions, which are always of 
a fixed number. And from this the 
meaning of his axiom: The Series dis- 
tribute the Harmonies, is doubtless clear 
to every one. This serial distribution is 
now to occupy ns. 

The first division, as we have seen, is 
into Three. Man finds himself related, 
1. To external nature; 2. To his fellow 
man; and 3. To Jove itself,eto the ab- 
stract principles of Order, or what Fou- 
rier calls the mathematics of God; while 
it is by the harmonious blending of these 
three relations that he becomes truly 
related to the Source of Being, face to 
face with God himself. ‘* That grand 
collective impulse, which we call life, the 
primal stock or trunk of Unity-ism, root- 
ed in God, sends off one great arm in the 
direction of the senses and material na- 
tnre; another in the direction of haman 
sympathies; while a third, more mysti- 


‘eal, but not less unmistakable, points 


away to the omnipresent laws and prio- 
ciples, ‘ which shine aloft like stars.’ ” 
Here are three main tendencies, which 
with Unity the pivot, exhaust all our 
relations. The firat may be called in 
general the passion for Luxury, which 
is but another name for unity with God 
through the material werld, and through 
the pure and healthy exercise of every 
sense. The second is the passion for 
Seciery, or for conscious commuaion 
with other souls, seeking God through 
love of man. The third is the passion 
for METHOD OR DISTRIBUTION in all things, - 
which seeks a. Serres in all, thus recon- 
ciling endless Variety with perfect Unity. 
The tendency of the first is to Material 
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Harmonies; of the second to Groups: fallthis?! It may be summed up in these! tions and all the shades of differences 


and of the third to Series. 

Before procecding to the next stage of 
subdivision, let us dwell somewhat upon 
this number Three. Why ‘Tiree and no 
more? Because this is the first analysis 
in nature. Every where prevails this 
trine distinciion. A trinity of principles 
makes up Unity. And because it is in 
the very nature of our mind or Intellect 
to see things so, to make a three-fold and 
exhaustive classification wherever it 
looks. A corresponding division holds in! 
every department of life, in every art, in; 
every subject of inquiry. This triple 
keen blade passed through each and all 
when thought began. It is the primary! 
analysis of the universe, which the Mys- 
teries of the Church have carried even! 
into the inmost nature of the Deity. 

There is nothing mystical about it, 
however ; it is very simple. 
sider, you will fiud that three processes 


If you con- 


exhaust the powers of thought; three! 


operations are the whole of Science. 
The mind is always engaged either in 
eombining, or in analyzing, or in foraging 


for new faets which it may combine aud : 


analyze. Synthesis, Analysis and Obser- 


‘three discreet degrees or spheres of life, 


rerms: Unity, Variety, and Series; or: 
bener sui, perhips: CENTRALIZATION, | 
TRANSITION, Distriertios. Erom these! 
three jaws, or forms of the Divine Mind, 
flow the primitive distinctions of being 
into Spirit or God, which is the element | 
of Unity; Matter, or God manifested, ; 
which is tho element of Variety; and 
Law or imathematies, the neutral mediat- 
ing elenent. From them, too, flow the! 
by Swedenborg termed Love, Wisdom, 
aad Use; the trinity in man’s nature, of 
Soul, Mind, and Body. And these are 
į mirrored in the three material forces: 
the centripetal, which binds all together ; 
the centrifugal, which flees monotony and ; 
seeks all manner of individuality ; and 
the mathematical which, 
whether in close chemical affinities, or in 
grander groupings of vast suns and plan- j 
ets, mediate between these opposites and 
make the infinitely many, ong. 

We see that these divisions always 
answer to a three-fold direction of the 
Scientific Passion, so to say, or what we: 
called above, the passion for series and 


proportions, 


distr.bulion, in man. 


vation: these are the mind's whole meth- 
od. And, since there ig unity in all 


things, these, also, are the method of the; 
Divine Mind, and constitute the three: 
presiding Fates or genii of order, in the | 


distribution of all things from the first. 
Every subject of thonght conforms to 
this three-fold demand of thought. This 
three-(id™demand of thought is: first, 
for Unity; secondly, for Variety, or es- 
eape from Unity; and, thirdly, for grad- 
vated scales of difference, or progressive 
series of Varieties, whereby they return 
into the bosom of Unity. 

In all things thera are an Active, a 
Passive, and a Neuter principle. These, 
in the grand discreet degrees of being, 


and Law. 
Will, Sensation or Act, and [utellect or 
Thought ; by the first he is related 40 all 
other conscious beings, and through all 
to God ; by the second he is reluted to 
the material world or nature; by the 
third he is related to the impersonal Rea- 
son, to the abstract everlasting principles 
of Order. ‘Three things evermore deter- 
mine man: his own will or impulse; 
ootward limitation or circumstance ; and 
the perceptions of reason and conscience, 
or the law of order, The first is froin 
within him, Character, Destiny ; the sec- 
oad is fram without, below him, Necessi- | 
ty; the third is above him as well as 
within him, Law. Here are offraction 
each to each and all to one; divergence, 
or tendency to fly apart inte distinct indi- 
vidoality ; and finally, Progressive Order, 


, The first oue says we must have enthusi- 
are God, Matter, or the created universe, | 
In man, they are Heart or; 


tions, which seek social, spiritual harmo- | 
nies; and besides the impulses which lie | 
behind each of our five senses urging us: 
to material harinonies, we are also urged ; 
by certain intgllectual impulses or neces- 
sities of the mind, which we may call 
Passions too, corresponding to the three 
laws just described. We cannot content 
ourselves, speculatively, unless these de- 
mands are satisfied; we must be com- 
hining; and we must be separating and 
discriminating ; and we must be renounc- 
ing for new spheres incessantly. Praci- 
cally itis the same with us. Io our oc- 
cupations, in our pleasures, in our social 
telations, these three Fates preside: (1) 


asm, or the joy of unity, flooding all dis- 
tinctions out of sight; the inspired rap- 
ture which comes from the happy union 
of characters and cireuinstayces; the 
crowding of as much life as possible inte 
one moment; the glorious realizing senge 
of one-ness. when sights and sounds and 
fragrance mutually translate each other 
so fast us to seem one sense; when all 
the juices of hfes myriad leaves and 
branches converge and flow, as it were, 
into one crowning Rower of complete joy. 
(2) Instantly, however, is all this re- 
versed by the wand of the second fate, 
and we betray as strong a trick of rivalry 
and difference-seeking; find ourselves 
prone to discriminate and notice every 
litle distinct shade of pecuharity, and 
criticise aud refine forever, as if resem- | 
blance and agreement had no right to be, | 
but clogged all life. (3.) At the same! 


ar Series. What is the essential fact in, 


time, thirdly, we weary of all the combina- | 


‘the three unfolded into twelve. 


Besides our affec- | 


which are possible in any one sphere, and 
we renounce and turn our backs upon it, 
seek to begin anew and change the scene 
entirely, to alternate and, ag it were, mod- 
ulate into some new key. Between geo- 


‘erous enthusiasm on the one hand, and 


severe criticism on the other, flits this 
volatile fairy, fanning beth their fevers 
with cool wing, and by these seeming 
caprices restoring the great balance. it 
is fram the co-operation of these three 
inttinets and of the laws which they in- 
volve, that all beauty and order result ia 
the kingdoms of nature, in social rela- 
tions, in industry, and in all the arts. 
Having thus seen by what principle the 
first division of the soul into three primary 
branches of attraction is made, we pro- 
ceed to the next subdivision and behold 
The at- 
traction to material harmonies or duxury 
resolves itself into five sensitive passions, 
acting through five senses. The attrac- 
tioa to society or groups, seeks groups of 
Friendship, groups of Love, of Family 
and of Corporate honor, or Ambition. 
The attraction to Scrics furnishes what 
Fourier calls the three Distributive, Me- 
chanizing, Regulating Passions, the Com- 
posite, or combining tendency ; the Cabal- 
ist, or discriminating ; and the Papillon, 
or alternating :— fanciful and uncouth 
terms, which cover a world of meaning. 


I. 


These relate man to external nature. 
Their end is Luxury, summed up in the 
two terms of internal luxury, or Health ; 
external luxury, or Wealth. The senses 
crave material harmonies. The ear 
craves harinony of sounds; the eye har- 
mony of colors, the taste harmony of fla- 
vors, and so. on. Alt these are most es- 
sentia} avenues to man’s true spiritual 
destiny. Without this barmony with 
uature how can he attain to unity with 
God, one of whose coastant manifesta- 
lions, to say the beast, is ontward oaturet 

‘The senses are an abused tribe; they 
have been outlawed as the enemies of the 
soul, and a mark set upon them as the 
emissaries of the Arch-Tempter. And 
as the world now is, their tendency is 
doubtless in the majority of cases to mie- 
lead and degrade. Yet even now we 
have instances of what a spirigual aod ree 
fining power the senses might exert, with 
proper cultivation. If the sense of Taste, 
of Smell, were as scientifically perfected 


Tue Five Sensitive Passions. 


' ag the car and the eye; if their scale of va- 


tieties and doctrine of accords end mod- 
ulations were a8 well wrought out as 
those of music and of psinting, woald 
they not speak to the soul! “ That per- 
son is wisest, gentlest, most devout, 
whose senses are best developed and re- 
fined. Mark how much the shutting of 


< 


‘ wise suggestions, your quick perceptions; 


one of these avenues tends to unfiuman- | 
ize and to impair the finer graces of char- | 
acter; how blindness, or deafness, makes ' 
man coarse and harsh, instead of spiritu- | 
alizing and refiuing him by the denial of: 
a sensual The senses are’ 
what first stimulate to labor, Man must 
produce in order to eat. And it is not’ 
henger, it is the sense of taste, which ; 
first suggests the seeking of food. Tt ig 
not a mere necessity, it is the anticipa- : 
tion of a pleasure. Why did not God 
design the act of cating to be wholly un- 
accompanied with taste! Because this 
picasure was essential to the true destiny ; 
of man. And so with all the other 
senses. It is by them that we become! 
acquainted with the qualities of outward | 
objects, and enter into a certain sympathy 
or communion with them, through pleas- ; 
ure. Outward objects, termed collective- 
ly nature, are one of the revelations of! 
God. Itis by harmony with these, in 
other words, by the pleasures of Sight, 
Taste, Hearing, &c., that we become 
receptive of this Revelation, the revela- 
tion of Beauty, or the Divine in the outer- 
most of the three spheres of being.” 

But we need not expatiate npon this 
portion of the subject; for it has been re- 
peatedly and fully treated in earlier num- 
bers of the Harbinger. (Sce especially 
Volume 3d, pages 172 and 189.) We will 
take up the second branch, which gathers 
together in itself the four Social or Af- 
fective passions, in the next number. 


pleasure. 


A WOMAN'S CALL TO WOMEN, 


Sisters ano Faienps: — Permit me, 
as one of your nymber, to address you 
with the request, that you will not allow 
any trifle to prevent your presence at the 
exceedingly iinportant Convention of As- 
sociationisis, commencing in New York, 
on May Ilth. Come to that meeting, 

nd come not as mere passive recipients 
of the hight there to be dilfused, nor sim- 
ply to cheer your brothers by your sym- 
pathy ; but to aid by your counsel, your 


come as active co-operators with them in 
a work whose responsibilities you equally 
share. 
Asaoeiation call on woman to shake off 
the paralysis with which long ages of 
subjection have benumbed her, aud with 
eautiousness and humility, — remember- 
ing her untried strength, neverthe- 
less, with unshrinking firmness, waving 
øver her head the banner of Purity and 
Christian Love,—to join the onward i 
march of Humanity. 

O! my sisters, with this world-wide 
hope swelling in our hearts, with faith in 
a science of society based on a profound 
knowledge of human nature, and convic- 
tions as immutable as our belief in God, 
that He has ordained for thie planet a 


Never did a holier cause than? 
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reign of Peace, Love and Joy, can we he 
content to be engrossed by our litle cares 


— useful though they may be in their) 


degree! Can we be content with ouly 
bidding our brothers an earnest God 


speed, while we withheld from them 


. r . 1 
the better benedictions of co-operative 


arts? Doubtless, many a heartfelt prayer 
will be proffered by those too closely 


enthralled by civilized bonda to es- 
cape from them for a season; but to 
those who are free, I would say: 


t“ Come, let us look each other in the 


face, clasp each otber by the hand, grow | 


strong iu the strength of all. Let us 
seek in the lull of weightier matters 
some opportunity for private communion, 
organize some plan of action, of friendly 
correspondence among oursclves, which, 
by a free interchange of plans and opin- 
iona, of thoughts and feelings, shall rean- 


imate ys all, and unite us firmly, by the: 


strong tie of friendship, into one living 
body laboring for one end.” And what 
bond can equal that of devotion to such 
a cause? js not the name of * associa- 
tionist ’ an open sesame at once to our 
hearts? Would that the time had come 
when each claiming that holy title should 
ever Wear some appropriate symbol, as a 
pledge to all the world of his profession, 


still more as a stamp of. zeal set upon | 


one's self of devotedness to the work. 


In the coming struggle, shall we not 


need a close interlocking of all our forces, 
to withstand the shock of the mighty 
opposition which will rush against us! 
Standing on the shores of this Old World 


of civilization, with its waste deserts and ` 
ruins behind us, afar off blessed ** islands , 


of the inuocent’’ beckon ug. ‘Phe Fu- 
ture is sure—~it is ours. Let us not 
shut our eves, however, on the dimly- 
discerned rocks which lie between, the 
deceitful whirlpools whieh threaten to 
engulf us; but, joyfully singing in con- 
cert, that our @ars may be deaf to the 


syrens who would draw us to 


has destined for the abode of His children 
upon earth. Your Sister. 


DEFINITION OF THE WORD “ PASSION,” 
AS USED BY THE ASSOCIATIVE 
SCHOOL. 


The profound ignorance in which man 
has been left concerning his own nature 
by all the philosophers (an ignorance 


which arises from the fact that none of 


them have made the human passions the 
subject of serious investigation) has 
caused this word to be abandoned to the 
greatest variety of acceptations. We 
will examine a few of these, without 
stopping to consider the more minute 
differences. A 


their, 
homes, let us sail steadily forward to the: 
. . . . * t 
fertile isles which we believe our Father. 
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Tho word Passion sometimes signifies 
ta seutiment, strong or weak, gentle or 
violent, any movement whatever or even 
13 simple state of the soul. Thus fear, 
l hope, joy, melancholy, sadness, curiosity, 
anger, hatred, and the like, are called 
Passions in all dictionaries, in philosophi- 
cal works, and Ia the language of the 
, world. 

Sometimes the word Passion involves 
‘the idea of violence. It is used to ex- 
i press only the excess of passional move- 
ments. In this sense, we hear it said, 
e His love is excessive, it is a perfect 
‘passion. Love, ambition, are passions, 
but friendship is only a sentiment.” 

Sometimes the word Passion is taken 
only in a bad sense, as in this phrase: 
‘Instead of calming hatreds, of noiting 
the hearts of men, the press seeks only 
to inflame the passions.” Or in this; 
t He is a man abandoned to all the pas- 
sions, lo every vice.” 

Once more, Passion is used to signify 
i life, warmth. ‘* This poem, this pic- 
ture, this character is cold, without life, 
' without passion.’ The word Passion is 
‘also employed as synonymeus with the 
word love, taken in its most general 
acceptation ; “ta passion for the arts, a 
;passsion for the good, the beautiful, the 
just. the true,” and the like. 

We might state a multitude of other 
different acceptations of the same word. 

The multiplicity of these acceptations, 
ithe vagueness and even the contradiction 
o@ many of them, clearly show, what we 
! have just pointed out, the profound dark- 
ness which has hitherto prevailed on the 
nature of the passions, and consequently 
ov the nature of man. 

Fourier, who was the first to make a 
scientific study of human nature, consid- 
ered in its passional aspect, has rescued 
the word Passion fron the vagueness of 
iis ordinary acceptations, and given it a 
i precise, definite sense. By the word 
Passion, Fourier understands exclusively 
the constituent tendencies of Beings, or the 
springs of action inherent in their very 
nature, and characterizing their peculiar 
‘life. Thus the Human Passions, are the 
primitive and natural forces which produce 
the free and spontaneous activity of the 
Human Bang, and which make him 
what he is, considered as a free and ac- 
tive Being. f 

If, accordingly, we give this general 
definition to the Passions, as the constitu- 
ent and peculiar active forces of each 
Being, we may establish a priori that the 
Function, in accordance with the nature 
of a Being, has for the condition of its 
accomplishment, the development of all 
ithe virtual activity of that Being, that is 
to say, the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of all his passional capabilities and 
energies. Hence, if the accomplishment 
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of the natural function of a Being is 
ealled the Destiny of that Being, it fol- 
lows that the Passions, the Attractions, or 
the essential constitutive Forces, are pro- 
portional to the essential Destintes of De- | 
ings. We will add, that as the happi-! 
ness of all Beings depends on the accom- 
_plishment of their proper functions, on, 
the realization of their essential Des- 
tiny, the law of the function of a Being, 
the law of the duty of a Being, the law of 
the happiness of a Being, the lew of the ; 
exercise or of the development of the Pos- ; 
sions of e Being, are all expressions ab- ; 
sotately identioal in reality, and corres- | 
ponding only to the different points of 
view, in which we consider one and the 
same law, zke natural or providential law 
of the Being. 

The general law which presides over 
the distribution of the Functions of the: 
Destinies, of the Attractions, of the Pas- | 
sions of Beings, is therefore nothing else 
than THE LAW OF UNIVERSAL ORDER, UF | 
UNIVERSAL LIFE, that is to gay, the grand 
object of human knowledge and particu- 
larly of philosophical and religious 
knowledge. ° 

In the works of. Fourier and of the 
Associative ScHooL, the word Passion 
therefore has a precise, scientific sense, 
and one which has nothing in common į 
with the vague and contradictory signifi- | 


cations of this word in ordinary lan- s 


guage. Thus, for example, anger, pride, 
intemperance, envy, avarice, fear, in a 
word, all the excesses, all the vices, fi 
the basenesses, to which the name passion : 
is applied in common language, are by ' 
no means Passions in the scientific lan- | 
guage of the Associative School. 


In this language, according to the defi-: 


nition that has been given, the Passions 
are no more excesses and vices than a 
murder is the foree of the powder with: 
which the weapon of the murderer was. 
loaded. This is weli known to all who 
have studied the writings of the Associ- 
ative School with a moderate degree of 
aitention and intelligence. 

Still, (could it be believed if we had 
not such frequent examples of the fact?) 
it is on the use of the wretched equivoca- 
tion, which ascribes to the word passions, 
contrary to the sense of the scientific 
definition, the vulgar sense, which in- 
cludes the most odious vices, the most 
abominable excesses ; it is on the employ- 
tment of such a shameful deception, that 
‘the opponents of the doctrine of Fourier 
have not hesitated to found the greater 
part of the attacks which they have di- 
wected against his system. 

Foorier maintains that all the Passions 
using the word in the scientifc sense, 
‘as denoting the attire faculties of tho ha- 


mechanism which should direct all their ! objects, and that they ore living members of 


activity to the accomplishment of good. | One Body. 


The bad faith of the adversaries of Fou-| 3 # emphatically recommended, therefore : 
ee. lst. That cach Affiliated Union should at 
translate this idea, as follows: 


HEE once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
‘Fourier legitimates all the passions (in may seem best for advancing our cause most 
the vulgar sense of the term, comprising ‘rapidly, firmly, widely. "Let new members be 
all ercesses, all crimes,) and wishes that , added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
every one may be able, without obstacle ;8"d determivation be strengthened; let the 


or restraint, to assassinate, to pillage, to 
murder, to plunge into all vices, to aban- 
don himself with impunity to all imagina- 


, Wants and opportunities of respective neighbor. 
‘hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
| Union should form an exact estimate of the 
| Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 


ble disorder and depravity.” Although ' pared to offer at the Anniversary Mccting a 
sometimes presented in terms which dis-'! Pi.RpGE of the amount which it will contribute 
guise the deception, this is none the less ' for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
the translation of Fourier’s leading of the American Union. We must secure as 
thought which is given to the public, by | et Finy Dollars 'aweek, and twice that sum 

l = Il his adversari ~ if possible; and if cach Union will do its part 
Bim Ose. aln MIS BO yversanies. ' energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 


» Will be held during Anniversary Week, oni 


i Spring mark out distinctly plan of operations, | 


man soul) are good, that is to say, are 
of a nature tu be made useful in a social 


An example like this, shows the kind: 
of weapons, which can be found and 
which in fact are found by ignorance and | 
bad faith, in the employinent of terms, to: 
which our imperfect languages attach, 
withont any precision, all manner of dif- 


ferent ideas. 


Works on Association. A full sup- 
ply of the works of the French Associa- 
tionists, including the writings of Fol- 
rier, Considerant, &c., has been reeived. 
They are for sale in New York by W. H. 
Graham, Tribune Buildings. A list ofi 
them with their prices will be given in 
next week’s Harbinger. i 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
or THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS | 


Turspay, May 11th, in the City of New ! 
York, at Lyceum Hall, Broadway; and it is} 
important that the Affiliated Unions should pre- ; 
pare in season to send their Delogates, and that 
Associationists should make their arrangements ' 
to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The! 
American Union of Associationists must this 


and determine upon the most expeditious and | 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the natien, and of making ready for; 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the moet devoted, 
wise and anergetie friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sens 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of pelicy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, ahall be found worthy 
of the dovoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist. The next year should be aa 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- i 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary ' 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, | 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to; 
determine upon the number and character of; 
our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to: 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi-: 
liated Unions, so that al} Associationists may fect 
that they are working in concert for dotinite 


i 


brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
£20, 810, 85, a week for three years? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do te 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
sccrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, 50, 
#10, 2 year, for three or five years to the propos 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or §100, towards the formation of a Permancnt 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union shoald 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and thet means and men aa- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promisc a 


yearly or @ triennial contribution, or to subscribe 


to the Permanent Fund? Who js not ready to 
do something efficient 7 

Now let this matter be gaken in band prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
socicty, aud ta make Man whole again— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, —and which commends itegf 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let cach Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addrcssed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secrelary of the 


American Union of Associationists, 
Boston, March 35, 1847. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Minute Subdivision of Labor. 


“Confidence, friendship, charm, will be the 
more vivid as the Inbors are more minutely 
subdivided, applying cach individual to the func- 
tions in which he excels and which he pre- 
fers.” — Fourier. 


I. 


To depict to ourselves a Phalanx, we 
should conceive that each department of 
work has supplied the frame of a Series 
and that all these frames are filled : — 
that is, that in each general Series, dis- 
tinct Groups of laborers have undertaken 
the care of the species, the varieties, &c., 
so that the details of all industry and of 
all functions are thus distributed among 
the Series and the Groups. And now, 
what would you do? What do you 
know how todo? What do you like to 
do? What are you fitfor? You want 
places, here they are, choose. The 
choice is a noble one: Arts, Sciences, 
Instruction, Administration, Manufacture, 
Agriculture. Every function you can 
name, every branch of human activity 
here offers a career to you. 

Is it agricultare in which you would 
engage! It is open to you. Or per- 
haps yoo would not like as at present to 
have a whole farm to superintend, labor- 
ers to watch, a load upon your hands! 
You object to the labors of the fields and 
meadows ; nothing about harnesses and 
beasts of bnrden pleases you. Well, 
then, leave fields and meadows, harness 
and cattle; think neither of corn nor 
forage nor stables; leave them and be 
not uneasy, they wiil be cared for. 


pleasure in the culture of fruit trees. 


growing Series. 


' preservation of the fruits. . 


The: 
orchards attract you, you would take, 
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charm for you, apple trees still less: your 
favorite is the peach. Enter the peach- 
You have amongst 
peaches a favorite species: then enrol 
yourself in the group which devotes itself 
especially to that peach. 

Have you now sufficient range or lati- 
tude ? 
isfy freely your tastes and caprices ? 
no, for you find it tedions to weed, to 
plant, to clean the trees, to attend to the 
.. What you 
like, is to graft, and you have great skill 
in this operation, You take pride in it. 
Enter then a group of your favorite 
peach, and in this group a sub-group of 
the graft, and proceed to exercise your 
skill in grafting in twenty other groups, 
whose pursuits and characters posscas a 
charm for you. 

This perfect liberty in choice of func- 
tions, explained thus in a branch of agri- 
culture, extends to all other branches; 
and you readily see that to gratify indi- 
vidual tastes and the intentions of nature 
which has given these tastes, we must 
not only divide labor into Series and 


Groups, but make within each group! 


itself, a subdivision of functions, so that 
each may engage in whatever he is most 
fit for. 

Are these arrangements anything else 
than the very expression of the facts 
which develop themselves in a free 
sphere? Is there any arbitrary system 
here? Arbitrary system and fixed idea! 
There are five hundred ignorant pedants 
who every where distort with these terms 
the discovery of Fourier. 


II. 


“The effect of the division of labor is a 
greater development in the productive powers 
of industry — more skih, activity and intelli- 
gence in the manner in which it is now applied 
and directed in all branches.” — Adam Smith. 


We accept, then, as a general rule of 
classification and of organization for social 
lahors, — a rule required by reason and 
by nature,—the serial subdivision of every 


Well, enter the scries of the orchard. | Kind of labor among different groups.* 


Yes, but cherry and plum trees have no 


Do you think this enough to sat- ! 
o! 


“The division of the groups into subgroups, , 


We recognize that here, as in all things, 
the nature of man perfectly coincides and 
harmonizes with the adaptations of rea- 
son. You have listened to Nature, you 
have been willing to follow out her most 
delicate impulses, her slightest hints, her 
last caprices. She has led you by the 
hand and has shown you as her law of 
organization this serial law and its ramifi- 
cations. 

The study of natural impulses and the 
frank acknowledgment of vocations, of 
tastes and preferences, have supplied us 
with the formula, integrally applicable to 
all works, of that celebrated principle of 
the Division of Labor, 20 enormonsly 
productive,—a principle that civilized 
industry can only apply to a single 
branch, that of manufactures, and these, 
to the great“disadvantage of the laborer. 
In summing up this chapter, we must 
understand that this minute enbdivision in 
the group is the true guaranty of the 
individual independence of the laborer, 
and of the free development of vocations ; 
since it permits each to give himself up, 
not only to the functions, but to the de- 
tails of the functions, for which he has 
taste, aptitude and will. The group 
which has undertaken a function and 
within which each suhgroup has charge 
of some one detail, is a body composed 
of parts which concur freely in a common 


is well exemplified by the mana@uvre of a com- 
pany of boatmen. 

The establishment of a bridge of boats is 
complicated by many detuils,—the service of 
the boats, the cordage, the anchors, the beams, 
&c. Now the company divides into detach- 
ments, attending to each detail, and all these 
detachments carrying on together their particular 
affair; the whole work proceeds with a magical 
unison and rapidity, And when two bridges are 
thrown concurrently, and there are spectators 
to whom they desire to show their alertness, the 
activity of the manœuvre and the whole execu- 
tion sorpiss all description. Thore who have 
seen or practised the operation of which 1 
speak, will well understand the division into 
groups, and the importance of this division of 
the functiona in the whole work. Unfortunate- 


‘ly, Teannot give this as an example of a sponta- 


neous effect. 


obstacle yields, bursts forth in the strug: : 
le. Be it a work of peace or a work of 
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each other passionately on in powerful | ful, like faith, £o move mountains. 


collective accord. Each, alert in the | 


In this part of my task, in which l aim 


the aim of producing a. given result. 
| Whether the result of the act be produc- 


task he prefers, relies on his neighbors. to construct the serial mechanism piece tive or not, useful or hurtful, matters not 
for all other cares. The individual sup- | by piece, ] invite a severe criticism of my: for the definition; the act does not the 
ports himself on the mass; they all sup- ‘argument on the part of the reader; for'less constitute labor. The Danaides la- 


port each other, concentrate, close ranks if we forbid ourselves every thing arbi-. bored. 


iw the group, and excite each other to: 
action. Affection links them, contact: 
warms, the identity of the common aim , 
fuses them together, the sentiment of 
union electrifies the mass. The collec- 
tive accord vibrates in every breast to} 
unison, and an enthusiasm to which every : 


war, whenever the different parts of a, 
body act in concert in a manceuvre, and. 
execute, each with zeal and passion, his! 
particular part in the whole ; — whenever 
apecial or individual actions merge simul- 
taneously in a unitary whole, upon the 
same centre, the general convergence 
preduces accord, enthusiasm enters the' 
mass and transports it. It is a law, it is | 
necessitated, it is irresistible and innate: | 
Man is made so from one pole to the; 
other; the coldest spirit cannot abstract ; 
iteelf from the influence of the great 
accords which arise amid a mass com- 
posed of harmonious parts. 

Now the first manifestation of thisj 
general fact of enthusiastic fascination 
develops itself in the group, when all the 
subgroups are in concert. 

But if you suppress contact, and de- 
stroy the play of the differént pieces; if! 
there is no longer in the execution, that 
promptitude resulting from the integral; 
combination of all the partial and simul- 
taneous actions; if you place the laborer. 
in the conditions of civilized industry ; if! 
he is isolated, overburdened by all the; 
details of the work, obliged to execute 
successively, slowly, without the emula- 
tion of persons connected with him in 
interest; without assistance and without 
support, — then all this disappears. En- 
nui and disgust replace enthusiasm and | 
joy. Tabor becomes again tedious and 
painful. 


As a last analysis, the result of this: 


Chapter has been to introduce us into! dance is still the same thing, but the: 
the group of divided labors, which we) accessories are changed. It is the ball, | 
recognize as the demand of individualjthe group is formed; sympathies are. 


liberty, as the aim of nature and the first 
special condition of industria] attraction. 
We have shown that the minute division 
of labors, with the concentration of simul- 
tancous effort in the laborers towards a 
common end, generates the great ac- 
cords of identity which move and em- 


passion masses, strikes them with enthusi- | 


asm for their work and creates ardent 
impulses which no obstacle can resist. 
These accords grow in intensity with the 
passiona! masses on which they act, and 


when they attain a certain degree of 


trary and imagined, every thing not 
founded in faet and reason, and very đe- 
cidedly avowed by nature, we will not, ; 
on the other hand, allow the right of! 
facing about from a whole after admitting ; 
all its details. See, I use no artifice ; I 
forewarn you henceforth that if you ac- | 
cept the partial sums, you wil] not be at, 
liberty to refuse the total. ‘This being ` 
but strict justice, let us proceed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Alternation of Functions. 


“God has well made all his works.” 

“Tf the sessions of the Scrics were pro- 
longed to twelve or fifteen hours, like those of 
civilized operatives, who from morning to even- 
ing embrute themselves in an insipid function, 
without any diversion, God would have given us 
a taste for munotony and a horror of variety.” — 
Fourier. 


“The happiness of the elect consists in this, 
that God, being infinite, they find in beholding | 
him, joys eternally new.” — St. Augustine, 


I. 
“Well! Moralists, if vou would have men! 


love work, learn how to make werk lovable.” — : 
Fourier. 


If you would have man love work, ! 
then make industry an attraction, a pleas- | 
ure and a charm to him; provide that! 
each shall have to do what he likes best, ! 
and do it as he likes, and with whom he} 
likes best. Let your method of distribut- 
ing labor be no other than what results 
from the natural impulses themselves. 

Is it in itself a great pleasure to dance, | 
to galopade, to chassez? No, it is in 
itself an insipid and fatiguing exereise. | 
You will catch no young girl, however 
mad for balls, dancing by herself in her; 
chamber. Well, then! Let an orches-; 
tra sound! Let there be a fine hall: 
young cavaliers, elegant dances, and you 
shall see more than one lady and gentle- 
man dance the entire evening. Isolated, 
they would not have danced at all. The: 


established, life awakes, animation in- 
creases, and pleasure like fire kindles 
from motion and contact. Civilization has 
taken such effectual measures to banish 
from labor every cause of pleasure, that 
in our language, labor and trouble, (peine 
et travail,) have become perfect syno- 
nymes. 


net to be accepted absolutely. 
First, to define the real sense of the 
word labor, let us say that this word 


[end this force is employed. 


| joylessly attained, 


' ductive and attractive labor. 


This, however true in relation; 
to the barbarous or civilized sphere, ought! 


The civilized world labor often 
like the Danaids, and for a result still 


more pitiful; for it would be better worth 


while to pour water into empty tubs than 
to occupy 800,000 men and 200,000 
horses in laying waste provinces, burning 
harvests, demolishing villages, setting 
fire to cities, and in mutual slaughter. 
In mechanics, to measure the work of a 
water course, of a machine, we deter- 


‘mine that the machine and water course 


supply force, without inquiring to what 
But just as 
good machines are those which derive 
the most useful effects from their motive 
force, in the same way, good societies are , 
those which direct all work towards pro- 
duction and towards the maximum of pro- 
duction. And as production is only in- 
tended to supply the needs of man and to 
creute enjoyments for man, these enjoy- 
menta should not have to be painfully and 
That is, Labor ought 
to be rendered Attractive. 

Thus the characteristic of a good social 
order, is the general organization of pro- 
Now that 
labor,—the employment of activity, phys- 
ical and intellectual, may become for man 
a synonym of pleasure, is a truth of 
which every one has had a thousand acei- 
dental proofs in the course of his life. 

And here I shall not speak of the joy 
of the artist in the conception, manage- 
ment and birth of his work. JT shall not 
speak of the loves of the savant, who 
pursues his discovery through long solita- 
ry nights, forgetting te eat or drink. 
These are certainly cases of enthusiasm 
and passion. But it would be argued 
that these are exceptional natures, and 
exceptional labors, and as matters go 
now, the argument would be just. I will 
take peasants for my examples, sad with 
the passing remark, that if we most gen- 
erally refer to operations of the household 
or of agriculture, it is because, independ- 
ently of their generality and their im- 
mense importance, the idea prevails that 
many of these labors are essentially and 
in their very nature painful and repug- 
nant, Industrial attraction, then, once 
i proved in the funetions of the household, 
of agriculture, of mechanics, we shall 
easily admit the extension of the charm 
to labora of the sciences and fine arts. 
This will be conceded a fortiuri. If, on 
the contrary, our examples were choser 
i from the latter sort of labor, we should 
‘ refuse to draw conclusions from them to 
' others. 


logically represents the actuation of every 


Thus we speak of agriculture. For 


the peasant, who walks by his cart all] 
day long, bare-footed, in the cold mud, or 
alone in his field, beating his lean and! 
toil-worn oxen — for thé peasant, the day ! 
is certainly rude and dismal, and his: 
work repulsive. Rude also is the day 
and repulsive the labor for this poor man, | 
isolated in the midst of his masier’s vine- 
yard; his face bent towards the earth 
which he digs from daylight to dark. 
Yes, but let the season of the reaping, of 
the harvest home, of the vintage, come 
round, aud see how his days become fes- 
tivals. See in the plain this line of young 
men with sinewy arms, who march! 
abreast, sweeping into the cradles of their 
scythes, ruws of green grasses, and; 
shearing the meadow ; then behind them 
the hay-makers, with their white forks 
and rakes turning over the hay, raising it 
into wisrows and into heaps. All here 
is alive, gay, animated. They laugh, 
they sing, and the more numerous they 
are, the more quickly and energetically 
the work proceeds, When the wagons 
come to be loaded, all the laborers crowd 
emulously round them ; fathera and sons, 
boys and young girls; and it is wonder- 
ful how quickly these joyous loadings are | 
executed. Whoever knows the customs 
of the country, has observed this as I 
describe it, for I have more than once 
taken the scythe of the reaper, the fork 
and rake of the hay-maker. 

And the vintages! At the time of the 
vintages in Comté, the mountaiu popula- 
tion descend in numerous gangs of men, 
women, and children. The migratioo 
extends over the whole line of the Jura, 
and mingles the people in each Canton, 
during the harvest time, with the dwellers 
on the soil. The groups distribute them- 
selves in the vineyards; they place them- 
selves in a line two paces from each 
other; there is one who leads the band ; 
each has his basket, gathering as he 
walks befure, and throwing into the car- 
rier’s pannier. When the hill-sides are! 
invaded by legions of vintagers, men and ; 
women, boys and girls, under a fine Sep- | 
tember sun, all is living and moving 
there, and sounds of sung and laughter 
are borne thence on the breeze. The 
citizens, ladies and gentlemen, come there 
for sport, aud often tuke part in the work. 
The children are transported, and if they | 
can get a knife and a basket, will work | 
bravely for whole hours. And I can as- | 
sure you that these are festivals. For! 
the vintages, like the harvest and reaping, 
are seasons of labor in numerous and joy- 
ous assemblies. 

Will it be said that it is the nature of 
the work, the satiefaction of harvesting, 
of gathering in,— when the harvester, | 
the hay-maker, and the vintager, work | 
for others and not fur themselves? I 


ithe reapers, haymakers, and viutagers ; 


ithe other is joyous and free labor, con- 


have seen peasants, compelled by a levy | 
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of the commune to repair the roads, 
come up much dissatisfied and cursing 
about it; for we know that this sort of 
work, which only interests the whole; 
commune, is very ungrateful to the sove-' 
reign people of our villages! Well, I 
have seen the discontent vanish, the ill- 
humor melt away, and a free, coarse 
merriment spring up by enchantment 
from the contact of the group. 

Here is a final argument: Break the 
groups, separate the two sexes among 


disperse the laborers to great distances; 
isolate each, make each do every thing 
by himself, and then you will soon see 
whether they still laugh and still sing; 
whether the day will pass lightly, and 
whether the work will not suddenly be- 
come sad, dull, and repulsive. 


Tf. 

Ennui was one day born of uniformity. — 
Boileau. 

Labor is the destiny of man, and God 
cannot have attached a curse to the desti- 
ny of man whom he has created. There 
are then two laws of labor; one is dull, 
sad, selfish, isolated, compulsory labor; 


centrating at the same focus numerous 
sympathetic efforts, full uf life and of 
passion. To which of these two laws of 


labur does God urge man by all the im- 
pulses of his organization, by all the 
attractions of his nature? to the first or 
to the second? 

If our false society enthrals us so com- 
pletely in its meshes, that it prevents us 
from obeying those impulses of our being 
which draw us to the law of pleasure 
and of chart, then cease to say that God 
in destining man to labor, hus ordained 
for him a destiny of tears and misery ; 
since we do not obey the will of God re- 
vealed by the attuactions which he has 
placed in us. They constantly indicate 
his will to us; they clearly teach us his j 
law. Why dv we kick against the 
pricks? 

Man has been so predisposed to labor, 
that we see him languish and drag out 
his life devoured by ennui, when he is 
unoccupied. What is there in the world ! 
more sud, more wearisome and heavy, 
more insufferable to hitoself and to others, : 
than a man perfectly devoid of occupa-! 
tion? Man tends to labor; children, ! 
women, the rich, even kings delight in 
creating for themselves studies, labors, | 
occupations. Louis XVI. was an able! 
locksmith; Louis XV. cooked at Trianon | 
for whole days together, and it was far | 
from being the worst of his work. Every 
day you see men quite independent from: 
their fortune, take pleasure in turning, in| 
joinery, in tending their gardens, pruning, 


grafting, gleaning; you see women pas- 
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sionately devoted to flowers, assiduously 
cultivating them themselves. A thou- 
sand accidental facts prove, I repeat it, 
that occupation is a necessity for man, 
and that work may become pleasure, 
work of the hand as well as work of the 
imagination and of the mind. 

Yes, yes, accidental facts, but purely 
accidental, for — 

Well, do we sustain the position that 
civilized industry is well organized? And 
do we not condemn it precisely hecause it 
presents only exceptional examples of 
attractive labor? 

Very true; this you doubtless prove, 
that in certain circumstances labor may 
awaken pleasure and be joyfully perform- 
ed. But this is good for a day, for an 
hour. Impose on your amateurs a labor 
continued and imperative, a work lasting 
through the whole day for every day of 
the month and every month of the year, 
for all the years of one’s life, a func- 
tion — 

Ah! you recognize then that a long, 
imperative, continued work, a work such 
as you speak of through all hours, through 
a whole life, — you recognize that such a 
work is a chain around the neck, a stone 
in the shoe, a weight upon the chest, a 
punishment. You recognize that pleasure 
can last only a limited time in one occu- 
pation. Well, then, ia all simplicity and 
good faith — 

It ia your own conclusion. We must 
not nail one man for life in his office, 
another in his: field, another to his joiner's 
bench, another to his desk; the man to 
the thing, as we now do, 

A fine dramatic piece which lasts four 
hours, wearies the spectators; if it lasted 
six hours they would be wretched. If 
the doors of the theatre were closed, and 
it was attempted to impose this pleasure 
on them fur eight hours, for ten hours, 
there would be a commotion, a fierce 
storm in the building. And when it is 
thus recognized that a pleasure which 
lasts too long becomes insupportable, 
odious, can we not understand that this 
leaden yoke of continuity under which 
the head af the laborer is bent, must ne- 
cessarily render his labor repugnant, and 
that we must break this yoke so that the 
man may rise? Ah, it is too strong! 
Tt is not labor in itself that is repulsive ; 
it ia that mortal monotony to which our 
absurd organization of labor has married 
labor; it is the marriage of motion and 
life to immobility and death : permit thea 
the divorce. 

If you go to the Barriers some. Sunday 
evening, you will see much dancing in 
the places of amusement. Fxamine and 
select the most inveterate dancer there, 
some stout porter of the market-place per- 
haps, or the dock, gaining three francs a 
day by carrying on his back sacks of three 
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alone in your chamber, twelve hours a 
day, six before noon, six after. I wager 
he will prefer his customary work at the 
port or market. In any case, if he accept 
one day, he will not recommence the 
next. 

If long, solitary, continucd sessions are 
mortally wearisome in industry and in all 
things, listen to the voice of nature, and 
conclude with her that useful work can 
only become a pleasure on condition of 
being executed in numerous assemblies, 
and in short and varied sessions. It is 


thus that matters proceed in the Phalanx. ! 


When the Groups have terminated their 
sessions, of two hours Jong at most, in 
ordinary cases, their members divide, 
separate, and go into other Groups, with 
which they are affiliated, to engage with 
new associates in a new session, as short 
as the first. Thus contrasted pursuits 
succeed each other, serving as mutual 
recreations. Nothing is more agreeable 
after a.session of science, after listening 
to a professor for an hour and a half, or 
having filled oneself that station, than to 
go and mingle with one’s friends in the 
orchard, with the ladies in the garden; 
to weed, to clear, to cut, to water, or to 
graft with them. 

There is, then, in Harmony, no gar- 
dener who gardens all day, obliged to 
know and to execute the thousand de- 
tails of his trade; no farmer who always 
tills the soil; no joiner with his plane all 
day in his Hand, nor shoemaker with 
his awl, nor retailer with his yard-stick, 
nor clerk of an office with his pen. 

No ; all industry, all labor, affords di- 
visions and subdivisions, Series and 
Groups; and each, according to his 
tastes, vocations, desires, talents, and 
faculties, is enrolled in the Groups and 
Series which attract and seduce him, and 
whose management and conncctions offer 
a thousand varied themes for the employ- 
ment of his activity, a thousand different 
modulations for the development of his 
affections and passions. Compare this 
life of the Harmonian with that of the 
working legions whom misery and civili- 
zation, two good sisters! shut up for life 
in industrial gaols, or spew upon the 
streets of cities and the main roads, with- 
out being able to afford them even this 
civilized work, while hunger obliges 
them to beg through the world. Associ- 
ated labor operates, then, in Groups, and 
the Groups exercise in short and varied 
sessions. 

Thus we bave exposed, in this Chapter, 
the second condition of Industria] At- 
traction, introduced in our formula: the 
principle of alternation in labors, occupa- 
tions, pleasures. 

To be Continued. 
- FY 
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MUNICIPALITY OF -AMBELAKIA. 


AMBELAKIA was, perhaps, the spot, 
;amid all the rick recollections of Thessa- 
ly, which I visited with the greatest 
interest ; and, hut for the lordly mansions 
‘that still overlook the Vale of Tempe, 
the traveller might doubt the reality of a; 
story which appears almost fabulous. I; 
‘extract from Beaujour’s ** Tableau du 
' Commerce de ja Grèce,” published at the | 
commencement of this century, the dc- 
| tails he has preserved respecting it, in as; 
far as they are confirmed to me by the: 
information I obtained on the spot. i 

s Ambelakia, by ita activity, appears. 
rather a borough of Holland than a vil-| 
jlage of Turkey. ‘This village spreads, | 
by its industry, movement, and life, over j 
the surrounding country, and gives birth 
to an immense commerce, which unites 
Germany to Greece by a thousand 
threads. Its population has trebled in! 
fifieen years, and amounts at present 
(1798) to four thousand, who live in their 
manufactories, like swarms of bees in 
their hives. In this village are unknown 
both the vices and cares engendered by 
idleness ; the hearts of the Ambelakiotes 
are pure, and their faces serene; the 
slavery which blasts the plains watered 
by the Peneus, and stretching at their 
feet, has never ascended the sides of 
Pelion (Ossa); and they govern them- 
selves, like their ancestors, by their pro- 
toyeros (primates, elders,) and their own 
magistrates. Twice the Mussulmans of 
Larissa attempted to scale their rocks, 
and twice were they repulsed by hands 
which dropped the shuttle to seize the 
musket. 

“ Every arm, even those of the chi} 
dren, is employed in the factories ; whilst 
the men dye the cotton, the women pre- 
pare and spin it. There are twenty-four 
factories, in which, yearly, two thousand , 
five hundred bales of cotton yarn, of one! 
hundred okes each, are dyed, (6138 
ewts.)— This yarn finds its way into 
! Germany, and is disposed of at Buda, 
Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, Anspach, and 
Bayreuth. The Ambelakiote merchants 
had houses of their own in all these 
places. These houses belonged to dis- 
tinct associations at Ambelakia. The 
competition thus established, reduced 
very considerably the common profits; 
they proposed, therefore, to unite them- 
selves under one central commercial ad- 
ministration. Twenty years ago this 
plan was suggested, and ina few years 
afterwards it was carried into execution. 
The lowest shares in this joint-stock com- 
pany were five thousand piastres (be- 
tween 600/. and 700/.,) and the highest 
were restricted to twenty thousand, that 
the capitalist might not swallow up all 
the profits. The workmen subscribed 
their little profits, and, uniting in socie- 
ties, purchased single shares; and, be- 
sides their capital, their labor was 
reckoned in the general amount: they re- 
ceived their portion of the profits accord- 
ingly, and abundance was soon spread 
through the whole community. The 
dividends were, at first, restricted to ten 
per cent., and the surplus profit was ap- 
plied to the augmenting of the capital, 
which, in two years, was raised from! 
600,000 to 1,000,000 piastres, (120,- 
0007. | 

* Three directors, under an assumed | 
firm, managed the affairs of the com-! 


pany; but the signature was also confided 
to three associates at Vienna, whence the 
returns were made. These two firms of 
Ambclakia and Vienna had their corres- 
pondents at Peste, Trieste, Leipsic, Sal- 


‘onique, Constantinople, and Smyrna, to 


receive their own staple, effect the re- 
turn, and to extend the market for the 
cotton-yarn of Greece. An important 
part of their trust was to circulate the 
funds realized, from hand to hand, and 
from place to place, according to their 
owu circumstances, necessities, and the 
rates of exehange.”’ 

Thus the company secured to itself 


‘beth the profits of the speculation and 


the profit of the banker, which was ex- 
ceedingly increased by the command and 
choice which these two capacities gave 
of time, market, and speculation. When 


i the exchange was favorable, they remitted 


specie ; when unfavorable, they remitted 
goods; or they speculated in Salonica, 
Constantinople, or Smyrna, by purchase 
of bills, or by the transmission of Ger- 
man goods, according to the fluctuations 


‘and demands of the different markets, of 


which their extensive relations put them 
immediately in possession, and by which 
the rapid turning of so large a capital 
gave them always the means of profit- 
ing. 

‘« Never was a society established upon 


‘such economical principles; and never 


were fewer hauds employed in the trans- 
action of such a mass of business. To 
concentrate all the profits of Ambelakia, 
the correspondents were all Ambelaki- 
otes; and, to divide the profits more 
equally amongst them, they were obliged 
to return to Ambelakia, after three years’ 
service ; and they had then to serve one 
year at home, to imbibe afresh the mer- 
cantile principles of the company. 

“ The greatest harmony long reigned 
in the association; the directors were 
disinterested, the correspondents zealous, 
and the workmen docile and laborious. 
The company's profits increased every 
day, on a capital which had rapidly be- 
come immense. Each investment real- 


‘ized a profit of from sixty to one hundred 


per cent.; all which was distributed, in 
just proportions, to capitalists and work- 
men, according to capital and industry. 
The shares had increased tenfold.” 


The disturhanees which succeeded to 
this period of unrivalled prosperity, are 
attributed, by Beaujonr, with that pro- 
voking vagueness that substitutes epithets 
for causes, to the ‘‘surabondance de 
richesse, to ‘*assemblees tumultueuses,”’ 
to the workmen’s quitting the shuttle for 
the pen, to the exactions of the rich, and 
to the insubordination of the inferior, bat 
still wealthy orders. To us it may, on 
the contrary, be matter of surprise that 
such a body could exist, so long and 
so prosperously, in the absence of 
all judicial authority. Tho iafraction 
of an injudicious bye-law gave rise 
to litigation, by which the eommu- 
nity was split into two faetions. For 
severa] years, at an enormous expense, 
they went about to Constantinople, Sel- 
onica, and Vienna, transporting wit- 
nesses, and mendicating legal deeisons, 
to reject them when obtained; and the 
company separated into as many parts as 
there were associations of workmen im 
the original firm. At this period the 
Bank of Vienna, in which their funda 
were deposited, broke; and, with this 
wisfortunc, political events combined to 
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overshadow the fortunes of Ambelakia, 
where prosperity and even hope, were 
finally extinguished by the commercial 
revolution produced by the spinning-jen- 
nies of England. Turkey now ceased to 
supply Germany with yarn: she hecame 


tributary for this, her staple manufacture, | 


to England. 
Revolution. 
within the same period, to a state of as 
complete desolation, the other flourishing 
townships of Magnesia, Pelion, Ossa, 
and Olympus. Even on the opposite 
heights of Olympus, across the valley of 
Tempe, Rapsana, from a thousand 
wealthy houses, which ten years ago it 


Finally, came the Greek 


possessed, is now, without being guilty of, 


either “ luxury ” or * tumult,” reduced 
to ten widowed hearths. 

raise is as little merited as his censure 
is ill-deserved. “Here,” says he, 
“spring up anew grand and liberal ideas, 
on a soil devoted’ for twenty years to 
slavery ; here the ancient Greek charac- 


ter arose in its early energy, amidst the| 


torrents and caverns of Pelion (Ossa: ) 
and, to say all in a word, here were all 
the talents and virtues of ancient Greece 
born again ina corner of modern Tur- 
key.” 

Had an old commercial emporium; had 
a conveniently situated sea-port, or a pro- 
vincial chief town, possessing capital, 
connections, and influence, extended thus 
rapidly its commerce and prosperity, it 
would have been cited, and justly so, as 
a proof of sound principles of govern- 
ment; of public spirit, intelligence, and 
honor. What, then, shall we say of the 
character of the administration that has 
elevated an unknown, a weak and insig- 
nificant hamlet, to such a level of pros- 
perity? This hamlet had not a single 
field in its vicinity — had no Jocal indus- 


try —had no commercial connection — no: 


advantage of position — was in the vicin- 
ity of no manufacturing movement — was 
on the track of no transit commerce — 


was not situated either on a navigable. 


river or on the sea — had no harbor even 


This event has reduced, ' 


But Beaujour’s 


| coraniereial history of Europe, of a joint 
stock and labor company ably and eco- 
j nomically and successfully administered, 
jin which the interests of industry and į 
‘capital were equally represented. Yet 
‘the system of administration on which 
all this is ingrafted, and the rights here 
-enjoyed of property, proprietorship, and 
succession, — foundations of the political 
‘structure, — are common to the thousand 
_hamlets of Thessaly, and to the Ottoman | 
i Empire. Here is to be sought the root, and 
| found the promise, of the future fruits, the 
; germs of which exist, although they lie 
i inert in the bosom of those primeval insti- 
tutions which have not yet, in the East, 
been extirpated by legislation, or trodden 
down by faction. 

Ambelakia, however, is not a solitary 
‘instance of the prosperity of united com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprise: 
Aivali, in Asia, is the counterpart of 
i Ambelakia, in Europe. It owed its ori- 
gin to the enterprise of a Greek priest, 
who, at the close of the Inst century, ob- 
tained a firman from the Porte. No: 
: sooner was this petty village withdrawn | 
from the authority of the local Governor, ' 
‘and, rendered immediately dependent on 
the Sultan, than the inunicipal organiza- 
| tion revived in all its purity and vigor. 
, Cultivators, artizans, traders, flocked 
from the neighboring country ; the olives 
;of the surrounding plains were converted 
into soap, and spread, by their vessela, ' 
;thronghout the Archipelago; their mo- 
roeco leather rivalled that of Janina ;' 
i their silk that of Zagora ; and wealth, ra- 
' pid in its increase, equal in its distribution, 
and instruction ardently sought and uni- 
versally extended, belied here again the: 
' libel of European laws and opinion onj 
‘inan’s intellect and honesty. —* A true 
creation of commerce and industry,’’ ob- 
serves M. Balbi, ‘‘this little republic 
had rapidly become one of the most in- 
dustrious, most commercial, and best reg- 
nlated (policee) towns of Ottoman Asia. 
Bot its numerous manufactories, its tan- 
neries, its oil-mills, its beautiful college, 


t 
t 


in its vicinity — and was accessible hy no, its library, its printing establishment, its 
road, save a goat’s path among preci- ' fine churches, its 3,000 houses, and 38,- 
pices. Its industry received no impulse 000 inhabitants, have disappeared during 
from new discoveries, or secrets of chem- ‘the war of the resurrection of Greece.” 
istry, or combination of mechanical pow- Such have been the wide-spread and de- 
ers: the sole secret of its rise was the .solating effects of a revolution conceived 
excellent adjustment of interest, the free, by philanthropy, consecrated by religion, 
election of its officers, the immediate con- ; hailed by freedom, and adopted by diplo- 
trol of expenditure, and, consequently, ' macy! — Spiru of the East, by D. Urqu- 


the union of interests by the common’ Aart. 
pressure of burdens, and the union of 
sympathies by the smooth action of sim- 
le machinery. In fact, here might the 
imagiuation enrich itself with new com- 
binations and effects; by which, escaping 
from the frivolity of the age, it can enter 
into, and comprehend the causes, of that 
wonderful prosperity and administrative 
science, to which the human race seems 
to have attained in its earliest days, as 
indicated in the ruins of Nineveh and of 
Babylon, and in the institutes of Menu. 
Ambelakia supplied industrious Ger- 
many, not by the perfection of its ma- 
chinery, but by the industry of its spindle 
snd distaff. l taught Montpellier the 
art of dyeing, not from experimental 
‘chairs, but because dyeing was with it a 


domestic and culinary operation, subject ! 
to daily observation in every kitchen ; | 


and, by the simplicity and honesty, not 
the science of the system, it reads a 
lesson to commercial associations, and 
holds up an example unparalleled in the 


: 


| CO-OPERATION. 


| SPEECH OF THE REV. R. LARKIN, DELIVER- 
| SD AT THE RECENT SOIREE OF THE 
LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 


! The Rev. E. Larkin, after some intro- 


‘ductory rernarks, spoke as follows: 


My object will be to trace the history! 
of the co-operative principle ; to trace it 
through the annals of the past, the re- 
cords of the present, and, in imagination 
only, perhaps, but in imagination which 
a confidence in the goodness and sound- 
ness of the principle will justify, to look 
for it in the prospect of the future. 

In thas tracing it, we may, I think, 
commence with that antique period of 
civilization when Egypt, the cradle of the 
arts, philosophy, and religion, of sucha 
large proportion of the world, was already | 
a settled kingdom on the fertile banks of | 
the bounteous Nile, while the greater 


part of the rest of the nations were 
plunged in barbarism, or but just emerg- 
ing from its gloom. In this wonderful 
and mysterious kingdom we find the care 
of the lawgiver exerted to establish, in 
the first instance, a system of equality, if 
not of community of property. Aud to 
provide against its being infringed upon 
in subsequent time, we find that Sesostris 
divided among his people the whole ex- 
tent of the land of Egypt, bestowing up- 
on each man a lot of equal size, upon 
which an equal tax was imposed. Aand 
euch was the care and impartiality 
which guided the counsels of this great 
monarch, that the ravages of flood and 
tempest were enough, when the loss was 
duly certified, to gain for ihe sufferer 
thereby a proportionate exemption from 
taxation. Would that a similar spirit 
prevailed in the councils of the extraor- 
dinary man by whom Egypt is at present 
governed! that a desire to render equi- 
table the eystem of taxation, rather than 
to exact the utmost farthing from his im- 
poverished subjects, was the policy of 
Mehemit Ali! I trust that we may look, 
in the government of his successor, for 
that parental care which the circumstan- 
ces under which his government has been 
achieved, may have prevented in his case, 
and that under it, the great natural 
advantages of Egypt may be allowed to 
raise her in their regular results to some- 
thing jike her ancient station among the 
nations of the earth. 

The influence of Egypt was not slow 
in producing an effect on the legislation 
of antiquity. Materially differing in reti- 
gious sanctions, as in the law delivered 
by Moses to the Israelites, from that by 
which in spiritual things the people of 
Egypt were swayad, we may perccive 
in its social and political institutions a 
proof of that wisdom of the Egyptians 
in which Moses was so pre-eminently 
learned ; we may see with what jealous 
and impartial care the lands of Palestine 


; were divided among the people of Israel 


according to the number of their families ; 
how it was impossible, lawfully at least, 
to alienate them; how provision was 
made when poverty or other circumstan- 
ces compelled their temporary alienation, 
for their being restored at a fixed period 
to the original possessurs or their de- 
scendants; how the people manfully 
withstood the threats and hlandishments 
of those in power before they would as- 
sist, by surrendering their a eatery pas 
sessions, in the aggrandizements of aa 
aristocracy unsanctioned by the divine 
law, which recognized only that of worth 
and office; how in one notable instance a 
son of Israel expiated with his life his 
bold refusal to become a party to the 
alienation of his estate, and died the 
death of a blasphemer and traitor on 
false accusation for having boldly said, in 
answer to the insidions attempts of the 
blood-thirsty, grasping tyrant of his 
country, ‘‘the Lord forbid it me that I 
should give the inheritance of my father 
unto thee.” 


In the far-famed island of Crete the 
organization of society, under the Jaws of 
the monarch philosopher, Minos, proceed- 
ed to a length which, had its description 
been found in the pages of the Alalaniis, 
or Utopia, would have been pronounced vi- 
sionary and extravagant. Ka idlers were 
permitted in Crete; arts, arms, or agri- 
culture occupied even the highest aristo- 
cracy. A common nursery, & common 
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education, & common table, evinced the 
co-operative principle in full and vigorous 
existence ; and though the country was 
encumbered by the unhappy institution of 
slavery, which, as a political institution, | 
_ seems to have been inevitably and insepa- 
vably linked to all the political systems of 
ancient times, still the slaves were kindly 
treated; and the primitive equality of all 
Men was recalled by an annual feast, 
when the positions of masters and serv-! 
ants were reversed, and the latter were 
waited on by the former. The judginent 
of antiquity upon the policy of Minos 
seems to have been so favorable as to find 
no adequate mode of manifestation short 
of placing him among the three infernal 
judges —and making him the apportioner 
of the eternal destinies of mankind in the 
world beyond the grave. 

But to leave the Old World for the 
New. In one nation of the South Amer- 
ican continent has heen found the principle 
of co-operation in full and perfect working. 
Among the people of Peru, the system 
of common property prevailed when the 
Spaniards discovered and invaded their: 
territory. Their lands were divided into| 
three portions, one for the service of re- 
ligion, one for the maintenance of the 
state, the third and largest share was par- 
celled ont among the people. ‘* Neither 
individuals, however, or communities,” 
says Robertson, the historian of America, 
“ had a right to exclusive property in the! 
portion set apart for their use. They 
possessed it only for a year, at the expi- 
ration of which a new division was made, 
in proportion to the number, the rank, 
and the exigencies of each family. All 
those lands were cultivated hy the joint 
industry of the community. The people, 
summoned by a proper officer, repaired in 
a body to the fields, and performed their; 
common task, while songs and musical 
instruments cheered them to their labor. 
By this singular distribution, as well as 
by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of 
a commnn interest and of mutual eubser- | 
viency was continually inculcated. Each 
individual felt his connection with those į 
around him, and knew that he depended 
on their friendly aid for what increase he: 
was tv reap. A state thus constituted, ' 
may be considered as one great family, 
in which the union of the me:bers was | 
so complete, and the exchange of good 
offices so perceptible, as to create strong- | 
er attachment, and to bind men in closer 
intercourse than subsisted under any 
form of society established in America.” 

It is sad and sickening to turn from 
the account of the happy simplicity of ihe 
Peruvian people, te that of the horrid 
crueltics iflicted upon them in the 
name of Christianity and civilization, but 
really from the lust of conquest and the 
thirst for gold. But in the retributive 
justice of Providence the injuries of Peru 
have been fearfully expiated by Spain; 
and the devastation of her fields, the 
plunder of her temples, the murder of: 
her Incas and her priests, the dissolution 
of her hand of brothers, and their ruth-, 
less slaughter, and hopeless captivity. | 
have been repaid by the humiliation and 
corresponding sufferings of their Spanish: 
tyrania, as well in South America as in 
their native peninsula. 


[After noticing the successful endeav- 
ors of the Jesuits in Paraguay, Mr. Lar- ; 
kin adverted to the Essenes, a Jewish | 
sect, of which, as it is supposed, many! 


{that Providence has placed upon it. 


| may mention that the monastery was vis- | 


of the early Christians were originally 
members. He then proceeded.] 


Here was a really Christian common- 
wealth, a true redemption society, before 
the establishment of the Christian reli- 
gion, and its doctrines of redemption for 
soul and body in this world and the next. , 
No wonder that when the religion of love | 
caine, and its principles of love to God 
and man were promulgated, so many 
from among this Jewish party of the Es- 
senes, whom we have proved to have! 
been already imbued with such a consid- 
erable poruon of the Christian spirit, 
should have joined the ranks of the new 
religionists, and assisted in carrying out 
the principle of association which Christ- 
ianity adopted and sanctioned, and the 
introduction of that state of things in 
which it is joy and duty at once to bear | 
one another’s burdens, ‘‘ more blessed to 
give than to receive; °’ in which the test 
of discipleship was made, to scl! all and 
give to the poor — that is, to throw the 
proceeds into the common stock; inj 
which all things were had in common, 
and the first professors of which ‘ sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted 
them among the believers, according as} 
every man had need.” 


Corrupted by its intercourse and con- 
nection with the world, Christianity Jost 
its distinctive character of self-denial, 
self-devotion, and community of property. 
In the monastic orders, these, however, 
survived; and still survive, indeed, but 
coupled with so mnch that is to be de- 
plored, as checking and cramping the 
best energies and highest aspirations of 
man, and rendering impossible the dis- 
charge by him of the sacred duties of so- 
ciety and citizenship, that we can only 
regard them as preserving, through the 
appointment of Providence, the princi- 
eiple of association from extinction, until 
the time shall come for its complete de- 
velopment, and its applieation to all the 
relations and exigencies of life. 

But we have, in our own day, and in 
our own land, an example of the success ; 
of the associative principle carried out by 
one of the monastic orders, which I do 
not think it right to pass over without 
separate notice. In the forest of Charn- 
wood, about twelve miles from Leicester, 
a colony of Bernardine or Cistercian 
monks have settied themselves ; and there, 
amid the dreary wild, in a cold and repul- 
sive region and climate, have, under the 
strictest and severest rule of monastic 
discipline, succeeded by dint of hard and ; 
unremitting but combined labor, to render 
some 250 acres of the worst land, per- 
haps, in England, fruitful and promising 
to such an extent, as to encourage the| 
best hopes of those who have faith in the 
power of the soil to maintain, under aj; 
proper system of culture and an equitable 
distribution of its products, the numbers 
visited this interesting monastic establish- ; 
ment a few years ago, and was much! 
struck with the proot afforded thereby of, 
the truth of the associative principle. I; 


ited by my venerable friend, Mr. Morgan, 
with whose Jabors in behalf of associa- 
tion many of you must be well acquaint- 
ed, and who, I regret to state, is, as J; 
learn by recent letters received from Italy, | 
suffering from the severe affliction of par- , 
alysis, at Florence. J feel assured that, 
if his life be spared to hear the account 


of this night’s meeting and proceedings, 
it will cheer him in his loneliness, and 
lighten, if not tend to remove, the visita- 
tion which lies upon him. 

We have thus traced the associative 
principles through the annals of the past, 
and seen its working in the present — hut 
the future is what we have to do with. 
The resolution I propose speaks of the 
evils of poverty which are so glaringly 
apparent, and so inconsistent with the 
vast amount of riches and Juxury in the 
present age. I trust your society will 
become one of the means of redressing 
those evils in the present, and of provid- 
ing against their recurrence in the futare. 
Tn this resolution is pointed out the fear- 
ful discrepancy that exists between the 
amount of wealth produced and the 
amount of that which falls to the share of 
the producers. This discrepancy must 
be evident to any one who does not shat 
his eyes and ears as he walks through 
the streets of this. or any other town of 
similar extent and wealth; but view the 
storehouses piled with costly goods and 
the luxury of every kind enjoyed by their 
owners, on the one hand — and the pin- 
ing poverty, wretcheduess, and, in some 
instances, starvation of many of the pro- 
ducers on the other. These things I 
have seen hcre and elsewhere, and feel- 
ing that there is in them, and in the 
system of which they are the parts, 
much that is radically wrong, I feel 
that I should not be doing my duty as a 
Christian minister, if I did not urge you, 
to the utmost of my power, to rouse 
yourselves from an apathy which alone 
permits the tolerance of such a system, 
and carry forward the principles of the 
Redemption Society. It must be too 
much to hope that so great a change as is 
necessary to rectify the wrong that exists 
can be instantaneous or even rapid ; but 
it is something to begin, and above all to 
begin well. From the way in which you 
who support the Redemption Society 
have begun, from what you have already 
accomplished, 1 feel persuaded that you 
will go on in despite of all opposition ; 
and that cach annual soiree will show 
that you have laid the foundation of a 
system for which your children and your 
children’s children will at a future day 
rise up and bless you. 


[The reverend gentleman retired amid 
enthusiastic cheering.] — Peoples’ Jour- 
nal, 


For the Harbinger. 
CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THRIR BODIES, 

(Continued from p. 341.) 

Objection. Animals have no future to 
be compromised by disturbance of the 
natural current of their life. No heaven 
or hell awaits them as the consequence 
of their conduct in this life. They have 
no moral responsibilities ; no repentance ; 
no atonement to make. In depriving 
them of life we simply determine a mo- 
mentary vacuum in sensation, which a 
fresh life from the egg or the womb 
quickly comes to fill. 


Answer.. Supposing these assertions 
proved, they do not invalidate in any man- 
ner the essential fact that life can only be, 
taken by conflict, under the law of force 
and not the law of love. Besides, the: 
disturbance of the natural order of the 
creature’s life is an aggression upon it, 
and an impertinence towards the arbiter 
of life, none the less whether the creature | 
does or does not preserve, after death, its 
specific or individual life. But the prop- 
osition cannot be proved. It can be sup- 
ported by no analogies. Every reason, 
on the contrary, which teaches the per- 
manence of our own existence, applies 
also to other animals. They own, like! 
us, various branches of sensation, of af- 
fection, and of distributive faculties, 
though most of them are cruder and less | 
developed than ours. How far they pos- 
sess the sentiment of Unity, of the prin- 
ciples of immutable justice, we cannot 
fairly judge, because the tenor and re- 
sponsibilities of their lives differ from 
ours, and because our sympathy with 
them is too limited to allow us to judge 
of sentiments whose manifestation in 
ourselves is of a mystical nature. 

These are, however, facts which, if 
recorded of a man, we should say were 
proofs of such a principle. The dog, 
for instance, locked accidentally in his 
master’s larder, is recorded to have 
starved to death rather than touch the 
game which hung before him; and when 
the master, who stood between him and 
God, entered again on his return home, 
the dog crawled up to him, licked his fect 
and died. Is this not conscience? The 
animal then, possessing _in different de- 
grees and combinations all the essential 
faculties and sentiments of the human 
soul, is a sort of imperfect, partially de- 
veloped man, and should pass through; 
progressive existences until it attains to 
humanity, or to some corresponding de- 
gree in the scale of being. Here we are ' 
met by the assertion that animals do not 
progress, and that this constitutes precise- 
ly the distinction between them and man. 
To this we must again urge that our 
sympathy with the life of animals is not 
sufficient to constitute us judges in this 
matter. Their mode of progression may 
not lie in the building of palaces, rail- 
roads, and steamboats, mechanical char- 
acters, which appeal to the eye, but) 
which we cannot show would add in thc | 
slightest degree to their happiness ; and 
we should have some difficulty in proving 
that up to this point they had to our own. 
These phenomena only indicate the striv- 
ing after communion, which will continue 
to baffle us until, through an order con- 
ciliating all our interests, we have incar- 
nated love or attraction in all our social 
relations. The lower creatures violate 


‘among some tribes of savages upon the: 


this law much less than we; they live) 
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much truer to their nature, and they en- 
joy much more such degree of commun- | 
ion as they are fitted for, and through; 
which all true or spiritual progression 
comes. It would be quite as hard to 
prove by any observations, the fact of 
progression either moral or material, | 


earth, as among other animals; and the! 
attainment they have actually made in 
relation to the wants of their being, is 
in comparison with the more intelligent, 
animals such as the ant, bee, beaver, and | 
so forth, altogether despicable. Finally, : 
the whole argument is a palpable absurd- 
ity, from the great and universally recog- 
nized capacity of animals for education. 
Their mechanism of progression is ab- 
solutely the same with our own. Sensa- 
tion, perception, reflection, passion, and 
consequent action: Memory determining 
habit; that habit remaining as a scaffold- 
ing for the next acquisition; the habit 
confirmed organizing itself in structure, 
and bequeathing its results to the next 
generation. Thus we find setters whose 
parents have been highly trained, some- 
times go through the evolutions of the 
hunt with accuracy when first taken out 
into the field. The animal has then by 
analogy with man every right to expect 
the continuance of his existence, and the 
distributive justice of God owes to him, 
as to us iv our variods degrees, compen- 
sation in the virtues and blessing of a 
mature and harmonized existence for the 
various forms of evil and perversion 
shared during the crude epochs of in- 
coherence. 

They have also their diseases, their 
vices, their torments, as the naturalist 
well knows. Hunger and thirst, the in- 
cletnencies of the seasons, the annoyance 
of vermin, the fear and agony of becom- ; 
ing a prey to their natural enemies, in- | 
ternal conflict among their own species. 
They do not always live in paradise, as 
some simple persons suppose, 

Objection. Death is to other animals 
as to us, simply a state of transition ; and: 
the fact that no animal has an attraction 
for it proves nothing, since, as you have! 
already shown, transitions are essentially 
exceptions to the law of attraction. 

The answer to this has been substan- 
tially included in others. Death we con- 
sider a transition required by the law of; 
progression and that of attraction, forj 
the animal as for man; but the determi- 
nation of the period of this transition be- : 
lungs toa higher wisdom than ours. If 
it is hastened by violence, the struggle of 
the victim and the remorse of the slayer 
prove it an evil, “an interference with! 
the order of nature in which all evil con- 
sists.” 

We may consider death as a transition | 
point corresponding to the interruption of; 
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dreams before full waking consciousness ; 
or to the passage from one industrial 
group into another in the functions of the 
day. It is true that we have no attrac- 
tion for the transition in itself, but only 
for the consequence of the transition, the 
business or pleasure of the day; the 
pursuits of the new group. We have an 
attraction for life, inasmuch as for the 
pursnits and gratifications in which life 
passes ; aud as the stimulus of each at- 
traction is diminished by its gratification, 
that of the next in order, whether of a 
period in the day‘e life or of a periodical 
life in the soul’s existence, will dominate 
and determine the necessary transition. 
That of death at the natural period of 
old age we have considered as predeter- 
mined by the mathematics of nature, and 
in probable accordance with the predeter- 
mination of the creature itself, as we may 
predetermine on going to sleep the hour 
of waking. Both these conditions are 
obviously violated by the violence com- 
mitted on one creature by another, which 
cuts life short in the midst of its natural 
term and while the attractions to the pur- 
suits in which it passes are in full viger. 

In the two preceding numbers we have 
confined ourselves to the defence of the 
rights of animals to life, liberty, and the 
best conditions of pursuing happiness, 
and to showing the basis of those rights 
in their intelligence, affection and suscep- 
libility of progress, of enjoyment and of 
suffering, in modes and degrees analogous 
to our own. Because we have shown 
that the distinctions hitherto made are 
false, it does not follow however that we 
recognize no distinctions between man 
and other creatures except external form. 
Unity of system, universal analogy, and 
the correspondence of function to strue- 
ture presuppose in the spiritual nature of 
animals a distinction from man, and an 
inferiority to him conformable to their 
differences and inferiority in structure. 
The distinction of the spiritual nature 
follows as logically from the distinction ia 
organization, as the existence of a spirit- 
val nature follows from the existence of 
an organization. The separate existence 
of either is unknown to the experience 
of man, a thing impossible distinctly te 
conceive of, and therefore an essential ab- 
surdity. The most striking dietinctions 
of the hunan body are the extent of its 
tactile and sensitive surface, and conse- 
quent development of the sense of touch, 
obscured in other creatures by their hair 
or fur, or feathers, and stimulating mao 
to the creation of fabrics, and to the im- 
provement of climates and seasons. 

Qd. The development of the claw or 
foot into a hand, in which the tactile fac- 
ulty reaches ils greatest delicacy, and 
which becomes the agent of a fabrication 
impossible to most other creatures. 
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3d. The formation of the shoulder and 
hip joints, which do not easily support 
the body in the horizontal posture, but 
are adapted to the erect position. 

4th. The deficiency in man of a provi- 
sion arresting the force of the circulation 
through the carotid artery, in conse- 
quence of which other animals are not 
equally subject with man to sudden and 
violent rushes of blood to the brain, to 
which the horizontal posture peculiarly 
exposes him. ‘These considerations may 
be summed up in two facts : 

lst. The superior necessity and the 
facility of fabrication, presupposing in 
man superior development of the discrim- 
inating and constructive faculties. 

2d. The necessity and facility for 
assuming the erect position, which, look- 
ing naturally upward to the stars, presup- 
poses faculties and sentiments calculated 
to bring him into relation with other 
spheres. These deductions are justified 
by our consciousness and experience. 

In applying the converse of this state- 
ment, there results to the animal races 
in general : 

Ast. Essential inferiority in industry. 

2d. More limited restriction to the 
sphere of the earth. 

In connection with the last remark we 
observe that man alone posseases tbe 
secret of using fira. Fire or heat, the 
essential condition of animation in the 
material world, is the correspondence of 
Love, the principle of animation in tho 
spiritual sphere. The ancient magi ex- 
pressed this in their worship of the sun. 
Man then, through his use of fire, as 
through the development of his religious 
sentiment, comes into unison with God in 
a higher degree than other creatures, 
and therefore stands as a natural mediator 
between them and God. This position 
once understood, the reciprocal duties and 
relations between man and other creatures 
follow clearly enough. As he co-oper- 
ates with God in the development of the 
earth's lifo in her various kingdoms, so 
are they to co-operate with him. As 
God ever urges man to the accomplish- 
ment of his destiny by the permanent 
revelation and stimulus of attraction, 
never using any other approach to com- 
pulsion than the misery inherent on its 
conflict or suppression during the period ' 
of our collective rebellion, which in neg-! 
jecting all research for the Divine sovial 
code in relation to which all passions and 
characters have becn predetermined, or- 
ganizes their perversion or suppression 
and our consequent misery by an arbitra- 
ry legislation; eo is man to rely entirely 
on the influence of attraction on other 
animals, addressing himself only to the. 
love principle in them, providing that’ 
they shall find it for their interest and! 
pleasure to serve him, and acknowledge | 


him as monarch of the earth and general; 
regent of terrestrial movement, and ex- 
erting upon them no other compulsion 
than the privation of that superior en- 
jeyment and development which they are 
capable of attaining under his influence. 
This brings us to the consideration of 
two questions : 

Ist. What are the uses which man will 
desire of animals? 

2d. What are the methods by which 
he will appeal to their attractions? 

The question of uses divides into the 
two heads of material and spiritual. In 
both these aspects uses will be founded on 
this principle in the nature of animals: 
that they present the special develop- 
ments of some of those faculties and 
passions which man combines in a more 
integral manner, thus becoming hiero- 
glyphie letters and words of the passion- 
al language, the Book of nature. 

The Dog is now useful to us by his 
special development of the sense of 
smell and of the passion of friendship; 
the Horse by that of his locomotive facul- 
ties, his strength, speed, and the noble 
emulative spirit, which in all his vari- 
eties, from the dray-horse to the racer, 
spends its life even to the last breath in 
the ambition of use or glory. 

The Camel, and the Ostrich, and the 
Reindeer present analogous adaptations to 
other climates and regions. The Dove, 
a creature in which Love is the predomi- 
nating principle, bears in a flight rapid as 
Love’s messenger should be, the per- 
fumed billet under his wing. In these 
days, when Love is enslaved to mammon, 
this bird in correspondence has become 
the merchant’s messenger, and carries 
news of stock. For information of a 
mercantile or political character the 
greatest publicity will be desired in Har- 
mony, private speculation being impossi- 
hle, and the magnetic telegraph and other 
like means will be employed. But Love, 
whose privacy is sacred in its very es- 
sence, will reclaim the service of the 
carrier dove. Thus the general cast of 
the harmonic creation, as now the excep- 
tional one-eighth, must possess some 
special adaptation by its organization and 
habits to the uses and affections of man. 
The principle of contrast, it will be per- 
ceived, enters so far into this adaptation 
of uses, that they depend on the posses- 
sion by the animal of faculties or de- 
grees of faculties not possessed by our- 
selves, and in which we shall complete 
the powers of our own being, when we 
have domesticated and educated them, 
just as in our rule over the mineral king- 
dom, we develop the powers of our sight, 
by the manufacture of glasses, mirrors, 
lenses, &c. 

The success already attained in the, 
many new and superior varieties of: 


horses, cattle and dogs, by study and ap- 
plication of the laws of generation and 
cross breeding, augur the happiest re- 
sults for the extension of this science in 
connection with that of adapting the dif- 
ferent sorts of food to the determination 
of desirable faculties and organic develop- 
ments, of which the bee now avails her- 
self to change at pleasure a neuter into a 
queen. 

We ought hero to consider the mag- 
netic relations existing between men and 
animals by identity of principle in their 
nervous systems. This is composite, 
combining a material with a spiritual re- 
lation. 

The material relation is that of the 
physical magnetism which animals as 
well as men and women impart to each 
other, partly in the ratio of their life and 
health, and partly in that of a special 
nervous sympathy existing between them. 
A brutal use has been made of it in re- 
storing those perishing with cold, or 
after drowning by folding about them 
naked the warm reeking carcass of a 
dog or horse, thus combining nervous in- 
fluence with high temperature and moist- 
ute. There are many who have realized 
a beneficial influence on their health 
from the habitual presence of fine ani- 
mals. The magnetism of the horse has 
no trivial share in the advantages 
of horse-back exercise. Delicate chil- 
dren should be encouraged to keep the 
large Newfoundland dogs, and even to 
let them sleep in the same bed. 

We may consider this relation as the 
reciprocal circulation of nervous infla- 
ence, physical as is the electricity we re- 
ceive from the earth. 

Every animal ia doubtless capable of 
exerting a physical influence of this sort 
specific to itself, and varying in degree 
and efficacy with the temperaments, indi- 
vidual or national, with which it is brought 
into relation, and with the degree of inti- 
macy which exists between the man and 
the animal. 

We may find in this not only a valua- 
ble medicinal agent, but the source of a 
richer and more composite state of normal 
health. The spiritual relation above re- 
ferred to has been very beautifully recog- 
nized by Wordsworth in his White Doe 
of Rylstone. 


To be Continued. 


[Correspondence of the Christian Register.] 


THE REV, DR. SPRING. 
New York, April, 1847. 

I said in my last, that the preaching of 
this gentleman and of his school, fails to 
awaken and array the humane and merci- 
ful sensibilities of our nature in behalf of 
the afflicted, vicious and destitute. I of 
course did not mean that there were no 
individuals in Dr. Spring’s and kindred 
Churches, who felt a warm interest in the 
improvement of society. I dare say 


there are. It is of the Church as such 
that I apeak,— of the Church as moulded 
by the system of religion preached there. 
And I repeat that this want of lively sym- 
pathy with the great movement in favor 
of depressed, suffering hmanity, is char- 
acteristic of Dr. Spring’s Church and of 
all others similarly trained. 

This follows naturally, from the fact! 
that the preacher never brings before the 
minds of his people, the actual condition į 
of society as it exists among the very 
poor, the very depraved and suffering of! 
our fellow men. Indeed, from myj 
knowledge of Dr. Spring's habits, I sup- | 
pose he is not himself well informed re- 
specting the vicious and impoverished 
classes. I presume he seldom if ever 
sees the inside of an alms-house, a huspi- 
tal or a prison, that he rarely explores 
the lanes and alleys, and dens of vice, 
and garrets of poverty that abound in his! 
vicinity. I suspect he does not often fol- 
low the laboring man to his home, after} 
he has toiled from twelve to fourteen, 
hours at the most severe and exhausting 
work, and, sitting by his side with a heart | 
full of sympathy, inquire into his cireum- 
stances, and devise means of lessening 
his toils. If there are in his Church any 
seamstresses, who eit plying the needle 
from early morn till long after midnight, 
to earn enough to buy bread to save them 
from famishing, or medcine for a sick 
mother, it is not a common thing for the; 
pastor to come in to speak some cheering 
word, and suggest some method of alle- ! 
viating the condition of poor over-worked ' 
and iJl-paid women,—women who receive 
from fourpence to sixpence for making a 
shirt, and in proportion for other articles. 
These are not the topics that shonld take 
up the time and thoughts uf a Doctor of 
Divinty. He has enough to do in pro- 
pounding and explaining the origin of 
evil, the doctrine of original sin, of total 
depravity, and man’s utter inability. He 
is bound to show his people what Origen 
and Augustine and Calvin believed and 
taught; but as to meddling with any ex- 
isting disorder, except the single one of 
heresy, he deems it quite uncalled for. 
It is not to be wondered at, that under 
such preaching the people learn very lit- 
tle, and are taught to feel very little the 
immense social evils that are oppressing 
the multitudes in the lower walks of life. 


Such is the state of feeling in Dr. 
Spring’s and kindred Churches, that if 
that clergyman should for a number of 
Sundays together, earnestly call the at- 
tention of his people to the privations and 
sufferings of the poorer classes, to the 
wrongs and oppressions and heart-break- 
ing griefs to which the widows and orphans 
are exposed continually, and to the temp- 
tations, dangers, and stinted means of the 
thousands of toiling women in New 
York ; and should he with all the warmth 
and pungency which the case demands, 
insist upon his people doing their whole 
duty to these unfortunate classes, I have 
no doubt the utter strangeness of such a 
strain of preaching would produce the 
most excited and violent surprise; and i 
probably not a few would suspect their 
minister of mental derangement. Not 
that there would be anything incongruous 
to the Gospel] in such preaching, for the! 
apostle says that pure religion before 

od is to visit the fatherless and the wid- 
ow in their affliction,— but simply be- 
cause it would be what the people are: 
now entirely unused to. 


; preaching fails to approach. 
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It is in such Churches as this of Dr. 


Spring's, that such contempt, ridicule! 


and abuse are poured upon every move- 
ment and suggestion, having in view any 
amendment of our social organization. 
There seems to be a perfect horror of 
any change from the present working of 
the social machine. The New York Ob- 
server, which may be considered the or- 
gan of that type and grade of Orthodoxy, 
is constantly on the alert to detect and 
punish any symptom of discontent with 
things as they are. Its custom is to 
brand all such with the name of the Fou- 
rierites. The slightest movement is a 
plunge into the system of that reformer ; 
and then great care is taken to make the 
impression that his system is the synonym 
of every thing bad, licentious and atheis- 
tic. The effect of all this is to strengthen 
Fourierism in this city. As I said be- 
fore, there are multitades who are dissat- 
isfied with the many evils that adhere to 
our present social system, and who be- 
lieve that great improvement is desirable 
and practicable. When these find the 
Churches indifferent and averse to any 
improvement, and when they find them- 
selves denounced for entertaining desires 


‘and hopes, which they are conscious 


originate in good will to man; it is not 
to be wondered at if they forsake the 
Church for the Association and the Pha- 
lanx. This process is going on constant- 
ly in this city, under the influence of that 
so-called orthodoxy which shudders at the 
thought of progress, and which finds all 


| its models of perfection in the dusty folios 


of the fathers, and the fine-spun creeds 
of Reformers and Synods in the 10th 
century. 

I know very little indeed about Fou- 
rier, aud can neither praise nor condemn 
his system intelligently. But I believe 
“ a better time is coming,’ and is greatly 
needed. I believe a great proportion of 
the vice and crime, poverty and wretch- 
edness now prevalent might have been 
prevented ; and that mach might be done 
to banish the evils that every where af- 
flict us, and to introduce a comparatively 
high degree of peace, content, virtue, in- 
dustry, economy and bappiness; and I 
am of opinion that the Christian Church 
and ministry ought to, and might be em- 
inently instrumental in bringing those 
better times to pass. It is the great ob- 
ject for which the Church and ministry 
exist in this world. And if, both by pre- 
cept and example, they should set forth 
the law of love in all the beauty, loveli- 
ness and force of a living exemplification 
in all the pulpits and sanctuaries of the 
land, and in all our intercourse with God 
and our fellow men, that renovation of 
society which we desire would be com- 
plete. But to remedy any evil we must 
first discern it and appreciate it; we must 
think upon it in all its bearings, and call 
the attention and engage the influence of 
others in its removal. And finally we 
must bring all the energies of a benevo- 
lent, humane, and merciful religion to 
bear specifically and directly upon the 
particular evils which prevail. 

All this, in my judgment, Dr. Spring’s 
The histury 
of his Church year after year, is a record 
of births, baptisms, marriages and deaths, 
of sermons on the full of man, of origi- 
na] sin, decrees and the like; not of or- 
phans and widows visited, relieved and 
made happy, of poor and needy people 
rendered comfortable, of prisoners minis- 


——————__-______.., 


tered to, reclaimed and saved; and such 
like achievements of divine beneficence. 
The pastor has published a number of 
volumes, but none of them that I have 
secn, have dwelt upon the evils to which 
1 have referred, or suggested any specific 
methods of counteraction. 
Truly yours, 


Criro. 


= MUSICAL REVIEW. 


SECOND WEEK OF THE OPERA IN BOS- 
TON —PACINI’S “ SAFFO.” 

Pacini and his music have been un- 
‘known in these new regions of the musi- 
cal world, while Bellini and Donizetti and 
Auber and all the latest fashions have 
crossed the ocean almost as soon as born. 
We share the general ignorance about 
him ; all we know is, that he reigned a 
little earlier than Rossini, that he was 
fond of classic subjects, and that he is 
said to have been a townsman of Bellini, 
who doubtless studied him with some 
enthusiasm, as touches of similarity here 
and there between “Saffo” and the 
“ Somnambula ” would seem to testify. 
Whatever may be the accredited standing 
of Pacini in the musical world, we must 
confess to a purer, deeper satisfaction 
from the three representations given last 
week of his “ Saffo,” than we have yet 
obtained from any of the more modern 
operas, Italian or French. The music 
as a whole has all the repose and all the 
unity which befit a Grecian subject ; it is 
not overstrained; single airs and passages 
;do not stand out and fasten themselves 
at once in the memory; or if they do 
stand out, it is in ‘bold relief,’ not 
boldly without relief, as is so often the 
ease with the brilliant popular novelties ; 
every thing throughont is with a sweet 
severity subdued to the reigning senti- 
ment and thought of the whole. And 
yet it is not for want of originality, of 
vivid beanty, and of unusual wealth both 
of vocal melody and of most quaint and 
exquisite instrumental accompaniments, 
beautiful alike in figure and in color, that 
it seems so calm and that the whole so 
swallows up the parts, as they go by you 
like the undulations of the orean. On 
the contrary, a second and third hearing 
convinces you that it is from beginning to 
end a series of wonderfully fine crea- 
tions ; song after song, and chorus after 
chorns, is so beautiful, so novel, so pro- 
nounced and clear, that you think it 
your’s forever; and yet the next has 
‘such fresh beauty as to quite obliterate it 
from your mind, although the effect of 
course survives. And there is the purest 
i warmth in all this melody ; it is as full of 
sentiment as Bellini, with far more pith 
iin it and more variety. 

The orchestral parts deserve especial 
notice. There is not an unmeaning pas- 
_ sage from first to last; scarcely a passage 
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which could be called in any way com-! humanity, in Sappho, dashes its own life‘ the contralto, is Climene, and appears 


mon-place ; and yet nothing obtrusive or, 
noisy, or in respect of composition, over- 
wrought. It was an exquisite pleasure 
to listen to them principally, and lose 
yourself in their enticing flow. Sitting 
almost in the heart of it one night, direct- | 
Jy behind the Jeader and the double bass, 
(for by a wise arrangement these two ex- 
treme parts of the harmony are brought 
together in this orchestra, with tbe violins ' 
surrounding and completing the inner | 
circle,) the sensation was as fine and as 
absorbing as that of leaning over the 
stern of a boat and gazing into the ever- | 
varied yet perpetual flow of waves; and} 
nothing was lost of the total meaning and 
effect of the opera by this, so perfect was 
the unity. Much of the credit is due of 
course to the admirable composition of: 
this orchestra. With an excellent leader; : 
with the best contra-bassist living, as it is | 
said, whose single bass, so clearly formed 
in its whole range of tones, gives more ; 
support to this powerful band, than three 
or four have yet done in our Academy 
orchestras ; a single violoncello also, of 
most finished and expressive tone; a 
sufficient preponderance of clear and racy | 
violin tones; and just enough of wood 
and brass; there is a proportion, a rich 
blending and unity of effect, —a strength 
obedient always to expression, and a pre- 
cision and delicacy of execution in what 
they do, which is a new revelation to 
Bostonians. 

To return to “ Saffo; ” the delight it 
gave us makes us distrust reigning fash- 
ions more than ever, and sadly suspect that į 
many other good things have been buried 
up by more pretending novelties. We 
feel more desire now to know ‘‘ Niobe,” 
and other productions of Pacini, than we 
do to gratify hopes long deferred of hear- 
ing many a renowned opera of Rossini or; 
Bellini. 

The story of Sappho is an admirable 
one for an opera, and worthy to inspire 
both poet and composer, as it has done in 
this case. Indeed, the Italian poem here is 
a chaste and glowing work of art in itself, 
_ More truly classic, as it seems to us, than 
anything which we have read by Metas- 
tasio. Jt is the common story of Sappho, 
throwing herself from the rock of Leuca- 
dia for love, connected in a very artistic 
aod probable manner with the supersti- | 
tious rites of Apollo, according to which | 
criminals threw themselves from the 
sacred rock to expiate offences against 
the god. There is the true tragic motive | 
in the story as here conceived ; the trag-! 
edy which essentially is permanent in! 
human history under whatever form; it 
is the conflict of genius, of the true na-, 
tive human impulse, with the organized 
conservative spirit of the age. Here | 
genius, which is but another name for! 


‘the finest music of the opera. 


out against the pitiless rock of a conser- 
vative priesthood. The piece has three 


acts. 
The first is called the ‘* Olympic; 
Crown. The orchestra commence with 


a smart, triumphant strain, while the 
curtain rises disclosing a retreat which is 
supposed to be within hearing of the 
circus, where all Greece is met at the, 
Olympic games. The chorus is heard 
celebrating the triumphs of Sappho. 
Presently, come sounds of tumult and 
confusion; the high priest of Leucade, j 
Aleandro, rushes in as from the eircus, 
fall of rage, and meets the chief of the 
Aruspices, Hippia. He tells how Sappho, 
admired ‘of all Greece, was reciting a: 
poem about a lover who took the fatal 
leap, and haw she then appealed, inspired 
with generous indignation, to the people: 
“ Barbarians, how long will you tolerate 
superstitions which sanction such inhu- 
manities! How long will you live in 
fear of a cruel priesthood ?’’ — where- 
upon the people rose and drove the 
priests out from the circus. Alcandro 
threatens the vengeance of his deity ; 
and in this strong part, Signor Bataglini’s 
warm and powerful baritone established | 
him at once as one of the truest artists of | 
the corps. Yet even here, as throughout 
the play, Aleandre’s rage involuntarily 
alternates with struggling tenderness ; he 
sings of how his heart has always 
yearned to Sappho, how dear her voice, 
how pleasant her inspiration and her ge- 
nius, and so forth; and in these two 
contrasted strains we enjoyed some of 
Phaon 
enters, the lover of Sappho, (in the per. 
son of Signo Perozzi, the new tenor, 
whose hard, distressful voice is anything 
but Perelli‘s; and yet there was an 
earnestness in his impersonation which ; 
deserves respect); he is jealous of the 
musical ambition of Sappho, who ab- 
sorbed in her artistic triumphs, seems 
alienated from him. Alcandro increases 
this feeling by telling him that Sappho} 
loves Alceon, a young poet, reminds him | 
of his first love to Climene, his own 
daughter, and persuades him to return to 
her and marry her. Then follows a 
scene between Phaon and Sappho (Te- 
desco), in which he rudely rejects her, 
though she passionately asserts her love 
and faithfulness. Lisimacho (Badiali, 
whose weak tenor in * Ernani”. was 
here suddenly transformed into a noble 
bass) and the chorus of Grecians from 
the circus enter and announce to Sappho 
that she has won the crown. She is 
elated, would rush to the circus, for a 
moment forgetting Phaon, who will not; 
be reconciled. 

The second act is the Marriage of 
Climene and Phaon. Signora Marini, | 


seated among her maids, who sing their 
congratulations in a quaint and naive 
chorus. Sappho enters, a grief-stricken 
wanderer, to consult the priest: Climene 
receives her affectionately, informs her of 
her nuptials, bids the maidens clothe her 
in her most costly robes, and invites her 
to the nuptials. The duett between 
them here called down tempests of ap- 
plause each night; the rich and reedy 
contralto of Marini blended in sweet con- 
trast with Tedesco’s voice. The former 
is more and more a favorite ; thongh her 
voice is singular, swelling in volume at 
the bottom and the top of its register, but 
spindling away to almost nothing in the 
middle. Then comes the nuptial scene, 
of great splendor, in the temple of Apol- 
lo, the sacred incense burning on the 
altar, priests and cithariste ranged on 
either side, choruses of Grecian men and 
women inthe foreground. The marriage 
is performed, when Sappho enters splen- 
didly arrayed, to sing the nuptial straia 
she promised; but seeing Phaon to be 
the bridegroom she is thunderstruck ; 
recovering a little she sings to him that 
splendid strain, one of the finest in the 
piece, the words of which have enough 
of wild grandeur and passion to have 
come from an old tragedy of Æschylus : 
“« Ai nume, o crudo, ai mortali, Tt chiesi 
lagrimando &c.”’ “ Weeping to the gods 
and men have I sought thee, cruel one. 
O'er mountains, valleys, rivers, seas, 
have I fled, calling upon thy name — 1 
have found thee; thou shalt not be 
another's! Oh never! If destiny has 
written this, destiny shall cancel ijt!” 
This is a subject for a Schubert to com- 
pose a song to. But the music of Pa- 
cini rose to the demand. In a sudden 
frenzy Sappho overthrows the incense ; 
when the priests and all the chorus break 
out in denunciations of pious horror, sur- 
rounding her with threatening gestures. 
The finale here is magnificent ; equal in- 
deed to the ‘ Sommo Carlo” in ‘* Er- 
nani,” and (what is remarkable) making 
asimilar use of unison. In truth the mu- 
sic as well as action of this whole scene 
is very great. The festive strains of 
orchestra and chorus in the first part of it 
were of suppassing beauty. Tedesco 
sang and acted with great power, and 
looked the part to perfection. 

The third act is the t‘ Fatal Leap.” 
First a solemn scene amongst the priests, 
in a forest before the sacred cave, where 
Sappho kneels penitent and tskes the 
vow to expiate her offence by throwing 
herself from the rock. The will of the 
God is consulted and found inexorable; 
the deed must be done. Lisimacho final- 
ly discovers to them that Sappho is the 
lost daughter of Alcandro; and the 
gloomy, terrible music gives way to 


warm gushing strains of recognition with 
parent and sister. Afcandro would fain 
have the sacrifice suspended, but the 
priests demand it. Phaon supplicates, 
would join her fate, but all in vain. 
There are three great songs in this finale: 
Alcandro’s, reproaching himself, in which 
Bataglini almost outdid himself in the 


depth and strength of passion which he | 


iufused into his voice ; the nuptial song, 
which Sappho, taking her crown and 
cithara, sings as in a trance for Climene, 
with its exquisite orchestral accompani- 
ments; and her farewell song before she 
ascends the rock to take the leap. 

We have barely hinted the things we 
would have said about this admirable 
performance, and must here leave the 
most unsaid for want of room, but hoping 
to return to it some future time. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the faborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief ia to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to sorial institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


A LETTER TO JOSEPH MAZZINI! 


ON THE 
DOCTRINES OF FOURIER. 


My Dear Sir :— I have recently read 
an article of yours in the People’s Journal 
for March, in which you undertake to 
discuss the theory of Fourier. I have 
read it with mingled feelings of surprise, 
sorrow, and mirthfulness ; with surprise, 
because J had anticipated something very 
different from a man of your reputed 
sympathies; with sorrow, because the 
tone of your remarks is not that of a 
candid and impartial inqnirer, while you 
do gross injustice to the memory of a 
great and good man; yet with mirthful- 
ness, because some of your mistakes (to 
eall them by no worse name) are s80 ut- 
terly wide of the mark, and so ludicrous 
that, do all I could, it was impossible for 
me to refrain from laughing. I trust you 
will forgive me this slight irreverence. 

If I were disposed to be ill-natured, 
however, I should say to you that you 
had placed yourself on the horns of a 
very old and very awkward dilemma ; 
for if you understand the system of Fou- 
rier, you have wilfully perverted it ; and 
if you do not understand it, you have 


maligned what you are ignorant of, so! 


that in either case you can be made. to 
occupy a position which no true and 
Christian man would envy. Butas I am 
a charitable man, and somewhat used to 
all sorts of stupid and malignant misrepre- 


x x y : | 
` į that is sacred in the collective progress of 
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misconccived what you write about, and 
, present it in a false, unjust, and odious 
light. 

I think you in error on a great many 


; forward — but I will confine my attention i 
to three of the most important. 

I. First, you have mistaken, according 
to my interpretation of it, the fundamental 


| object of Fourier’s philosophy. You say: 


“With him, (i. e. Fourier) happiness 
was the end of human life — pain, a sign 
, of error — pleasure, satisfaction, a sign of 
truth — tnéerest, the great lever of re-or- 
ganization. But more capable of prob- 
ing an idea to its last consequences, than ; 
iof elevating it, by purifying it, to its 
highest power, to its original source — 
strong in detail, weak in all that regards 
the conception of the unity of humanity : 
— destitute of science, disinherited of all! 
‘poetry of heart, incapable of feeling all. 


the human race — he finished by seeing | 
only the individual in this world, by: 
adoring liberty alone, by laying down toj 
himself, as the only problem of life, the 
means of giving to the individual full and | 
entire satisfaction. It matters little that; 
jhe has continually spoken of unity, and į 
that he has inscribed as a motto at thej 
head of ali his works that law of attrac- 
tion which was reduced to a formula by: 
Newton, and the possibility of the appli-| 
ication of which to the phenomena of the ; 
social world had been revealed to him by: 
St. Simon. His unity will be found, 
by every one who examines his doctrine | 
to its foundation, to be nothing but the’ 
application of his theory of the individual | 
to all men. His attraction is not, as it is 
for us, a sign that God has placed in our 
hearts to teach us that only by the har-! 
monized labor of the whole great human 
ı family towards an end superior to its ac-; 
i tual life can we comprehend and apply, 
our law: it is for him but a means and a, 
necessity of present pleasure. The idea 
of a social mission, of the duty of moral 
progression, and consequently of an au- 
thority, is entirely foreign to Fourier. 
i He has nothing which represents it in 
the edifice constructed by him with such 
minute and laborious care. He has no! 
reality of government: his omniarchs, : 
his kings, his emperors, his goddesses, 
are mere phantoms—a simple satisfac- 
tion given to the passion of ambition. | 
He knows no religion. ‘ Philosophers 
have always sought social good in admin- 
jistrative and religious innovations :° he 
applies himself, on the contrary, to seek 
it only ‘in operations having no connec- 
tion whatever with these matters, by in- 
dustrial modes.’ He has no ideal of 
virtue to pursue: he tells you that ‘ for: 
' politicians and moralists (disciples of the | 
uncertain sciences, as he calls them, the 
nonsense talkers of Bentham) the last! 
hour has sounded.” 

i “What remains, then, for the basis 
of his society? What is left to this/ 
man, who, in the intoxication of what he 
i calls his discovery, deprives himself, in 
the delight of his heart, of all that has: 
been hitherto the subject of the labors of 
humanity? There remains for him hap-: 
piness, the happiness of the individual ; 
and do you know what he understands hy 


happiness? ‘ Happiness consists in hav- 


gratifying them.” Later on he will tell 
you that * it consists above all in the pos- 
session of riches.’ 

“s After all, are not riches the means 


A : [which guarantee to the individual the 
; points — in fact in nearly all that you put! 


liberty of satisfying his desires!’ And 
from step to step, from consequence to 
consequence, Fourier, fascinated, blinded, 
by his thirst for happiness, the only end 
which he recognizes in our earthly ca- 
reer—and by the worship of his idol 
liberty, the only instrument that he 
knows hy which man may attain it— 
arrives at discoveries, at rules of social 


! management, which his disciples, less 
: bold, 


endeavor to make us forget; 
which I have not read without a blush 
upon my brow, and which I could not 
transcribe here without pollution.” 


Now, I have not so read this profound 
and remarkable thinker. I should say 
that his End, in all his speculations, was 
rather Justice than Happiness. He de- 
nominated his system “The Theory of 
Universal Unity,” and its leading design, 
as the name imports, was the investigation 
and establishment of the laws of Unity in 
every sphere of existence, material, intel- 
lectual and moral, but especially in the 
social. Fourier held that God governs his 
whole creation, in its least as well as in 
its greatest parts, by one immutable and 
universal law, which was first to be 
sought for by man in the material world, 
and then be applied to society. 

Law seems to have been a supreme ob- 
ject of inqniry with him, as few writers 
have ever existed who insist so strongly 
upon the necessity of conforming all 
things to the divine will, as it is variously 
reflected by nature, by man, and by revela- 
tion. God is one, he says every where, 
and man, in order to obey and be like 
God, must also be one; one in his own 
soul, one in his relations to Nature, one 
in his intercourse with his fellows, and 
one with his Father in Heaven. And it 
was to produce this oneness that Fourier 
labored and lived. The constant, ** irre- 
pressible desire of his heart was to dis- 
cover in nature the unitary law by which 
her magnificent harmonies are effected, 
that he might apply the same beneficent 
principle to the arrangements of human 
society.” 

If you ask, what is meant by this 
Unity of which we speak, I will briefly 
explain. We see, amid the countless 
variety of objects in the physical world, 
that they all co-operate to the same end, 
that they work together in beaatiful har- 
mony, and thongh so infinitely various, 
never conflict, and when they counteract 
each other, only do so to produce a more 
perfect equilibrium. This sameness of 
design and result in Nature is what we 
call the Unity of Nature. In music we 
speak of it as Harmony ; in the moral 
world, as Conscience; in society, as Or- 
der; in the mathematics and positive sci- 


sentation, I will simply say that you have: ing many desires and many means ofiences generally, as Law ; and in the in- 
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dividual man, as Integrity. These terms!could make a law, the direct effect of|laws of Unity, in every sphere, should 


all mean pretty much the same thing; - 
‘and when it is said, therefore, that the’ 
highest aim of Fourier's philosophy is to’ 
accomplish Universal Unity, it is equiva- 
lent to saying that his aim is to establish 
the perfect Integrity of the human soul: 
and the perfect Order of human society. 
His ruling and regulating principle is the 
Conscience, or that longing, which is 
universal among men, for what is abso- 
lutely just and true and good, in all dc- 
partments of thought and feeling and 
external relation. He is utterly opposed 
to every falseness, to every meanness, to 
` duplicity and selfishness in all their forms, 
both outward and inward; and the de- 
mands of his system can only be satis- 
fied, so far as individuals are concerned, 
by the most transparent sincerity, the 
most rigid honesty, and the most disinter- 
ested devotion to the good of others; : 
while, as it respects society, it requires 
complete order in the arrangement of; 
even its minutest particulars, the strictest 
justice in the distribution of its functions: 
and its rewards, the fullest education, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, of all 
its members, and the loftiest religious 
discipline and refinement. 

Yet, I will confess that Fourier speaks 
of Happiness as a fundamental and uni- 
versal desire of Mankind, and often uses! 
the term ‘‘ Universal Happiness ’’ as con- 
vertible with Universal Unity. But those 
who comprehend his system know very. 
well that there is no contradiction here, 
but on the contrary, a beautiful consisten- | 
cy, which explains some of the hardest 
problems of the old metaphysics. When 
we shall come to discuss his view of Hu- 
man Nature, this will be made plain to 
you ; but at present let me state the fol- 
lowing distinction. The aim of Fourier’s | 
system is Universal Unity; its means the 
universal law of distribution, which he 
calls the Series; and the result, when 
thiseaim shall have been carried out by, 
these means, will be universal Happiness. 
His object is the establishment of social 
Justice and Truth ; his method, the serial 
organization of society; his effect, social 
well-being and well-doing. What he de- 
mands of us is to re-organize our indus- 
trial relations ; in return for which, he 
promises us the highest happiness, both 
as individuals and a whole. The reason, 
therefore, why lie sometimes uses ‘* Hap- ; 
piness’’ and ‘‘ Unity” as convertible 
terms, is, that he regards them as com- 
mensurate; he believes that if men would ; 
conform to the divine laws of order, or; 
in other words, be virtuous, true men, 
they would be happy, and in a true state, 
of society, happy just in the degree in 
which they should conform. Do you not, 
believe the same, sir? Do you be- 
lieve that the Deity, whose being is Love, 


‘tributing to the most exalted good of his’ 


which would be the production of sufer] 
ing among his creatures? And, as the' 
essence of Love is to impart itself to! 


' others, to diffuse its own fulness of felici- | 
‘ty and composure, he must desire the! 


universal happiness of his creatures. | 


‘But as he is also Infinite Wisdom, as: 


well as Infinite Love, he has made this 
happiness conditional upon the observance , 
of Laws which represent that wisdom. 
And here let me remark that when 
Fourier speaks of Happiness at all as an 
End of human action, it is not individual 
pleasure he refers to, but the collective 
Happiness of the whole Race. It is 
true, that he promises the individual the 
highest pleasure, but only as the result 
and on the condition of his complete self- 
devotion to the good of all his fellow 
men. The pursuit of merely individual ! 
objects, the search after solitary and ex- 
elusive enjoyments of any sort, Fourier} 
condemns as of the very essence of sel-, 
fishness, falsehood and wretchedncss. | 
His conception of Hell, is of a state where 
individual ends are followed without re- 
gard to others, and his conception of 
Heaven, of a state where the individual 
finds his satisfaction and true life in con- 


fellows. You have said that Fourier had 
no idea of Humanity as a whole, but the: 
fact is that he is the first man ia the an- 
nals of history who has demonstrated the 
solidarity of the human race by a positive 
and unanswerable science. He is the 
most decided and strenuous opponent of 
‘individualism ° that I ever encoun- 
tered ; for the reason that he does not be- 
lieve that a man can ever find himself by 
pursuing himself, that in such a case he 
does not live as a man at all, only as an an- 
imal, a brute, or at best, a very distorted 
and imperfect man, the veriest fraction 
and caricature of a man, and that he can- 
not attain manhood in any real sense, ex- 
cept in and through his love and obliga- 
tions to his brother men about him. In 
fact, Fourier has a very firm faith in 
what Christ said many years since, that 
one by “ losing his life should find it;’’ 
that by completely sinking himself in the 
good of others he would reach his own 
highest good. 

As to Fourier’s having no idea, then, of 
“the unity of humanity,” of “the col- 
lective progress of the human race,” and 
no ‘* seience,’’ as you charge, the blunder, 
if blunder it be and not a willful perversion, 
is egregions. The very things, the want 
of which you impute to his system, are 
what he supposed, as all his disciples af- 
ter him have supposed, to be its funda- 


written during some forty years of in- 
credibly laborious and- patient rescarch, 
with the single object of ascertaining the 


have omitted after all, the most impor- 
tant question of all — that as to the Unity 
of Humanity, is one of the most stupen- 
dous and curious phenomena on record. 
It is playing Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left ont toa charm. 

Poor Fourier must have been singular- 
ly self-deceived, and a great many thou- 
sands of his readers must have been de- 
ceived by him, if this question of the 
unity of Humanity was not the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of all his la- 
bors. He imagined at least that he had 
no other object in all his investigations. 
Indeed he was so deluded on this head 
that he constantly maintained with no lit- 
tle vehemence that his special and provi- 
dential mission was to demonstrate scien- 
tifically the single point which his learned 
critic charges him with having wholly 
neglected. He claims for his discover- 
ies emphatically the characteristics of the 
highest Scicnce ; first, because they rest 
upon a positive principle which is capable 
of explaining all the individual facts that 
come under it; and second, because it is 
sustained by the analogies of all other 
positive sciences. They are at any rate, 
intelligible, logically-consistent and mu- 
tually-dependent throughout; where 
nothing is arbitrary or capricious, but all 
is definite and fixed; which are coinci- 
dent with the laws of Divine proceeding 
in every sphere, as we can prove; con- 
stantly confirmed by new analogies as 
science in general extends its researches, 
and tlirow a flood of light upon a thou- 
sand questions relating to the destiny of 
Humanity, and of the elements that com- 
pose it— men and nations — which have 
heretofore been thought exceedingly ob- 
scure. If such results do not show some 
science, then Ido not know what science is! 

Again: perhaps the most beautiful 
part of these discoveries, relates to what 
you say he is “ incapable of feeling —the 
collective progress of the Race.’’ Of all 
speculators upon human History — and I 
think I have read the most eminent of 
them, either French, German, Italian or 
English — Fouricr is the only one who 
has given me a clear and-comprehensive 
knowledge of the laws of Humanitary 
Development — the only one who has made 
History an organic thing, in which the 
parts are explained by the whole and the 
whole by the parts. He not only traces 
the general progress of society, from its 
earliest dawning ia Eden, down to its 
present state of civilization, but he un- 
folds with astonishing accuracy and beau- 
ty of analysis, the characteristic features 


of each period and the necessary laws of 
i mentals. That four or five large volumes, , 


every change, and is even enabled by the 
great law of Development which he has 
discovered, to predict its future phases, 
for many, many years to come. I am 
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the more confident on this last point, be- 
cause I know that Fourier’s books, writ- 
ten many years since, do foretell precisely 
events and movetnents that are just now 
occurring in society. Nor is this strange, 
in itself, when we consider that Fourier 
shows, what is directly contrary to your 
charge, that Humanity is a living whole, 
—a great unitary organism, in short, the 
Grand Man, subject like the individual 
man to a regular process of growth from 
infancy to old age, according to a fixed 
and ascertained law of growth,— which | 
he propounds. I have no, space to un- 
fold it here, but commend his works to 
you for confirmation, and when you shall 
once have read them you will be more! 
able to speak intelligently on the subject. 

If your criticism, however, simply 
means that Fourier waa too much in the! 
habit of looking at the progress of humani- 
ty from the intellectual side of his system ; 
that he does not open himself sufficiently 
to the good there has been in all ages. 
springing like a well of life, prompting | 
the noblest hopes, and filling the soul 
with the noblest anticipations; that in 
his keen pursuit of analysis he dwells ra- ' 
ther upon the mere laws of Humanitary 
Movement than upon the great Humanita- 
ry Spirit, the Divine Inspiration and Life 
that has ever been working in and through 
this movement; and that he was to some 
degree insensible to the exalted and disin- 
terested traits of certain good and beauti- 
ful souls who have at all times illustrated 
the Ages; if you mean simply this, I will 
agree with you; but then I find an excuse 
for him in the fact that his mission seems 
to have been chiefly scientific, so that he 
was compelled in the nature of the case 
to confine himeelf mostly to the sphere 
of Law and external organization. To 
say that his system omits Humanity alto- 
gether is doing it a radical injustice. 

Il. Again: your representation of 
Fourier’s views of Human Nature is pro- 
vokingly unjust-— indeed, I may say 
that your etatement makes him teach pre- 
cisely the reverse of what he does teach. 
I will copy your words: 


t 


“t See here then, Fourier, who takes 
upon himself — urged, I will neverthe- 
less say, by the love he bears to his fel- 
low-man — to resolve the problem of life. 
He feels truly that man cannot be born 

_ to suffer eternally, and that bis law once 
accomplished, happiness must be his des- 
tiny; but, destitute of the religious senti- 
ment, and not believing in the progres- 
siou of onr being, except here below, 
Fourier has only this earth in which to 
accomplish human destiny, and attain to 
happiness. Placed between the collective 
and individual interests, shall he choose 
the first for the basis of his labors? 
Others have already done so. By their 
experience and his own genius, he com- 
prehends at once that he must, by taking 
their basis, arrive, sooner or later, at the, 
absolute triumph of authority, at the| 


i Nevertheless, he needs for his guidance 


„participation in coléctive life, his place, 


| which he holds communion with the phy- 


| take conscience as his clue? 


violation of human liberty. This liberty 
is sacred to hiim; he will preserve it at 
any price; he adopts, then, for his start- 
ing point the interest of the indiridual. 


a clue which shall attach him at some 
point to man's nature, a philosophical 
principle, a positive test or criterion of 
truth, Where shall he find itt There 
are three things, three lives, if I may so 
express myself, in man. There is that 
by which he unites himself with haman- 
ity, and holds communion with it — his 


i 
i 


his value, in the history of our racc; 
there is that by which he holds commun- 
ion with himself, sometimes, may I say, 
with God — his self, his individuality, 
his conscience; there is lastly that by: 


sical world — his body, his instincts, his 
wants, his appetites and desires. It is 
evident that in adopting for his criterion 
the first of these three manifestations of ; 
human life, he must at once find himself 
driven to that universal will, that author- 
ity which he repudiates. Shall he then 
But what 
is the conscience of the men who sur- 
round him, and whom he wishes to ren- 
der happy, if it is not the production ofi 
that education which they have derived 
from the previous labors of humanity, of 
the medium in which they have been liv- 
ing? What is their self (individuality,) 
if it is not the result of influences belong- 
ing to the corrupt epoch which Fourier 
condemns to die? It must be neces- 
sary for him, in order to discover the 
inspirations of individual conscience pure 
from every influence, to go back beyond 
the period of history, to the commence- 
ment of our species, to approach precise- 
ly that time when the individual hardly 
developed at all in his mora} nature, only 
reveals his self (individuality,) by his! 
sensations. And what will this pro- 
cess leave him but the third human mani- 
festation— the body, sensation, the ca- 
pacity of pain and pleasure? There he 
stops. He is obliged todo so. He mu- 
tilates man by taking from him head and 
heart, and then sets himself to study and 
anatomise what remains. He finds under 
his scalpel, wants, instincts, appetites: 
are they not, then, the key to the inten- 
tion of the creating power? He throws 
a disdainful glance over the world's his- 
tory; every where, in all times, he finds 
the animal propensities at work; and 
every where, in all times, legislators, 
moralists, and religions assuming to en- 
chain, repress, and mortify them. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ says he to himself, ‘the capital 


error. They annibilate a work of God, 
and they deny an eternal element of hu- 
manity!’ His own indignation is a ray 
of light for him; his world is discovered ! 
‘ I have destroyed,’ cries he, ‘ twenty ages 
of political imbecility ;? and he takes the 
appetites of man for a guiding principle 
in his researches. He does not ask him- 
self if these propensities are anything but 
instruments which do not act by them- 
selves, but which depend upon a superior 
power, and which produce good when 
directed by self-devotion, and evil when 
directed by selfishness. He does not see 
man, the mind, above, claiming his exclu- 
sive attention. He takes the means for 
the end and the starting point at the same 
time, and he says to himself: ‘ Man is 
an animal with certain propensities, or 
rather thosc propensities constitute the man : | 
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they are sacred; our mission consis(s in 
giving them full and entire satisfaction,’ 

“here you have, in effect, the whole 
theory of Fourier; ‘ It confines, itself,’ 
he says, ‘to utilizing the desires, such as 
nature gives them, and without seeking 
to change them in any respect.’ That 
said —all is said. The Otaheitanism of 
Fourier is but an affair of detail easily to 
be forescen. Every thing is allowed, 
every thing is legitimate, in this world 
abounding in impurity, without educa- 
tion, without moralization, without a 
common faith, without martyrs, without 
an altar, and without a God.” 

There are so many crrors here that one 
is at a loss where to begin to expose 
them. The most vital, however, is where 
you make Fourier resolve man into a 
merely sensual creature. That you may 
sce how false this is, I will state Fourier’s 
real view of Man. It is, that man is an 
immortal Soul, whose very essence is 
Love. cis an ever-active, irrepressible 
Spirit, Affection, Passion, whose life is 
received directly from the Lord, and 
whose predominant tendencies are to im- 
part himself to every thing around him, 
and to unitc himself and nature to the 
great Central Source of Being. But as 
man stands in various relations to objects 
external to himself, his soul has been or- 
ganized with several subsidiary affections 
(or Passions) to bring him directly in 
contact with these external relations. 
Thus, he is related with the material, and 
he has five sensitive passions to connect 
him with it: he is related to his fellow- 
man and he has four affective passions to 
connect him with man: he is also related 
to the abstract principles of Justice, or 
Law, and he has three intellectual im- 
pulses to connect him with these; and 
finally he is related to God, and he has 
one grand, all-embracing affection — the 
religious sentiment — the pivot and re- 
sumé of all the rest,— which connects 
him in and through all the rest to the Di- 
vine Spirit. This analysis will be better 
understood by means of the following 
table, which Fourier frequently employs: 
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Now, of this analysis, several things! ciples, which are Gud and mathematical‘ be regulated, disciplined, harinonized into 
are to be observed. (1.) That Fourier, ' justice,” or in other words, the suprem- ; accordance with the eternal principles of 


so far from taking the sensual nature of 
man only into the account, makes him 
pre-eminently a being of social and reli- 
gious affections. (2.) That he expressly 
subordinates the sensitive passions, not 
only to the intellectual, but to the affec- 
tive and the religious. (3.) That, in- 
stead of proposing an indiscriminate and 


general gratification of the sensitive man, : 


he emphatically condemns it, dwells upon 


mere material gratifications as debasing | 


and false as it respects the individual, and 
the great mark of duplicity and degrada- 
tion as it respects society. In truth, 
Fourier’s severest criticisms of past soci- 
ety are founded upon the fact that the 
material nature of man has governed the 
spiritual, while his highest and most glori- 
ous anticipations from his own system, are, 


that it will discipline and refine the gross- ; 


er appetites, by physical, intellectual and 
religious culture, into a beautiful obedi- 
ence and a harmonious co-operation with 
the noblest powers of the soul. I will 
quote a few words from him on these 
heads. “We call the seven spiritual pas- 
sions noble, because they come from God 
and the Mathematics; we call the sensitive 
passions ignoble, because they come from 
the material or passive principle. But 
the employment of the material, or of the 
action of the senses has nothing ignoble 
in it, when coincident with harmony and 
the will of God. The senses become ig- 
noble when they govern, as in past soci- 
ety, where they have given the reins to 
the grossest appetites, and transformed 
man into a ferocious beast, capable of any 
crime, if stimulated by the love of gold 
and hunger.” Again: ‘* Civilized and 
barbarous man thirsts for wealth and the 
gratification of the senses. It is true 
that poverty constrains him to it; but 
whatever may be the cause of the vice, 
it exists, and nothing is good in social 
movement, except that Orper which 
gives the predominance to the seven no- 
ble aod apiritual passions, derived from 
God and mathematical justice, — an Or- 
der, which does not demand the extinc- 
tion of the five senses, — which, on the 
contrary, will exact their full develop- 
ment, external and internal; Harmouy 
consisting in the general development of 
the twelve passions, buf with the suprem- 
acy of the seven spiritual, more noble than 
the material.’ Again. ‘In order that 
Good may prevail, to the exclusion and 
compression of Evil, it is necessary that 
God and mathematical justice should be 
united for the subjection of matter, a 
principle which produces evil, whenever 


it guverns exclusively, whenever the soul; 


is subjected to the empire of Sense. Good, 
or perfect harmony, depends upon the alli- 
ance and supreimacy of the two noble prin- 


acy of God and his righteousness. ‘+ The! 
only way to salvation and harmony is to] 
cause the seven spiritual passions to dom- : 
inate in all relations,” &c., &c. In, 
short, unless this doctrine be the radical 
doctrine of Fourier’s system, then it is. 
the greatest jumble of absurdity and con- | 
tradiction that a sane mind ever put to-' 
gether. You see, then, how completely 
you have reversed the teachings of the! 
man you profess to judge. 

But, doubtless, you have been misled : 
by the fact that Fourier talks a great deal 
about the neccesity of Wealth and Luxu- | 
ry, and makes frequent appeals to the, 
self-interest of men, I think, mysclf,' 
that in his anxiety to impress his princi- ` 
ples upon the minds of his selfish and 
sensuous generation, he has given more | 
prominence to certain external aspects of, 
his system than he ought to have done i 
but the cause and effect are alike tempora- 
ry and accidental, and do not change the 
intrinsic character of the system. What 
Fourier means when he insists upon the 
accumulation of Wealth, is simply that a 
man must have the material tneans, be- 
fore his passions can be harmonionsly 
developed. Of what usc, he asks, is a 
fine car for music if you have no instru- 
ment wherewith to cultivate its sense of 
the harmony of sound? Jow can you 
train the grosser appetite of taste into 
sources of refined pleasure, if you have! 
no means of procuring the requisite deli- 
cacies of food? Wealth, or the posses- 
sion of the external object of each 
passion, is one condition of its exercise, 
and health is another, so that without 
these there can not be any true integral 
enjoyment of the blessings of existence. 
Men, sunk into the abysses of Poverty — 
as so many are in present society — can, 
not attain a true physical development, 
and are in danger of immersing their 
whole spiritual natures in brutal degra- : 
dation and crime. The possession of 
some degree of affluence, then, on the 
part of society, is a condition indispensa- 
ble to its improvement. But it is only 
a means, — not an end; and so Fourier 
regards it throughout his writings. 

Perhaps, too, you have been misled by 
Fourier’s frequent assertions that the‘ 
Passions, (the Affections, as we say,) | 
should not be suppressed, but gratified to! 
the fullest extent. Yet, what does he 
mean by this? That men should give a 
loose reign to al} their propensities and 
appetites? Far from it, —far from it, ! 
indeed! He means that these passions | 
are a part and parcel of the soul itself, 
ever-active springs of action, immortal 
sympathies and desires, which can no 
more be suppressed, than the soul itself, | 
which they constitute. They can only | 


Justice and Truth, and the all-controlling 
will of God. Consult the table above 
and consider the question for yourself, 
sir! Should any of the senses be anni- 
hilated? Should Frienship, or Love, or 
Paternity, or a noble Ambition? No! 
What then? Why, the subversive and 
false action of these passions, — when 
they have been subverted and made false 
by wrong influences, — should be con- 
verted into a true, healthful and har- 
monious action. If Taste has made a 
glutton and a drunkard of a man, let not 
Taste be rooted out, but let it be refined 
into a purer sensation, If Love has de- 
generated into lust, let it be raised by the 
power of physical and religious education 
into the divine and ennobling passion that 
itis in its own nature. Because horrid 
suunds and discords salute our ears at 
every turn, shall we condemn Hearing, 
or shall we apply science to the discipline 
and regulation of sound, till it has be- 
come a glorious and exalting Art, like 
the music of Beethoven? Here, then, is 
the explanation of the whole of Fourier’s 
imputed ‘ sensualism.’? He would raiso 
every sense from a mere brutal and un- 
restrained appetite for gratification, into a 
purified and harmonious affection — in 
the same way that Hearing has been 
educated and exalted by subjecting it to 
the laws of science and converting it into 
an agent of the highest sensuous and 
spiritual good. 

l say educated, hecause, though you 
state that Fourier’s system makes no 
provision for education, this part of his 
theory has forced itself upon me with 
peculiar impressiveness. He has un- 
folded, with the extremest minuteness, 
the principles of a routine of education, 
which, could it be carried out in our 
present incoherent societics, would be 
universally hailed as superior to anything 
in that line yet attempted. Itis nothing 
less than a system of universal and inte- 
gral education, — universal, in the fact 
that it proposes to embrace every child 
born into the world, — integral, because 
it comprehends every faculty of the man, 
physical, moral and intellectual. It would 
begin in earliest infancy, with the train- 
ing of the hand to industrial skill, the 
body to athletic and graceful exercises, 
and the senses to the highest Arts. Ata 
more advanced period, it would combine 
practical with theoretic instruction, in 
every department of knowledge ; and at 
every period of life, it would surround 
the human being, not only with schools, 
libraries, laboratories, museums and gal- 
leries, but with the most fervent spiritual 
incitements and the noblest exhibitions of 
practical disinterestedness and charity. 
You will find, sir, several hundred pages 
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devoted to the subject in Fourier's trea- 
tise on Universal Unity — eo that I say 
no more here. 


i 


: obviously arising out of tbe ruins — to; 


lat the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- | wards good; but it is because the social 
jlury, when a new system of Love is! medium in which men breathe is sv false 


that the spirit of goodness is suffocated 


II. Finally, you seem to me to have; unfold to men the great Coustroetive and} and choked to death, as if in mephitic 


fallen into another gross and astonishing 
error, when you say that Fuurier’s thev- 
ory overlooks religion,— which you truly | 
represent as an clement indispensable to! 
the success of every popular movement. 
If I supposed for one moment that Fou-! 
rier’s system of Association was incon- 
sistent with the teachings of Christianity, 
or that it would not lead to the profound- | 
est religious effects, I should reject it; 
utterly as a plan of Reform. But for-: 


tunately, I look upon it, both ia its origin | | 


and tendencies, as one of the highest and 
grandest expressions that has yet been} 
given of the spirit of Christianity. There | 
may be, in the details of it, or in the; 
abstruser speculations connected with it, 
some questionable principle, but the sys- 
tem fundamentally, is not only consistent 
with religion, but is, as I believe, the 
veritable embodiment of the religion of 
Jesus. It is a matter of history, that | 
Fourier was led to it by a very deep reli- 
gious conviction — a perfect and immova- 
ble faith in the goodness and justice of; 
God, and in the universality of His provi- | 
dence, which, caring for the least sparrow | 
that falls, and numbering the hairs of a/ 
head, has also pre-ordained the laws of a: 
harmonious and true society. His argu- 
ment to show the necessity of a Divine 
Social Code, is one that neither you nor 
any other critic can answer—so precisely 
logical is it—so resplendent with the 
soul of goodness. When you shall have 
once read it, there will no longer be a 
doubt in your mind that God has pre- | 
seribed an Order for society, in the strict- 
est conformity with the laws of the 
Universe, and then your duty will be, as 
Fourier during his whole life felt his to 
be, to investigate the whole of Nature 
till this all-important Orper should stand 
revealed. For external as Fourier was 
in the structure of his mind, he never 
yielded his confidence in God, never 
wavered for a moment in his conviction of 
the supremacy of Goodness and Truth. 
Whatever errors time may discover in 
the results of his thought, it will show 
him in an ever-brightening light as a 
sincere, earnest and conscientious seeker 
of the Divine Methods. 

Nor was his patient, noble search with- 
out its most glorious reward. The dis- 
covery of the laws of universal distribu- 
tion, in every sphere, crowned his fidelity. 
He has been selected, as we believe, in 
the course of Providence, to present 
to Humanity the true organization both of 
Church and State. It was his mission, 
at the close of the Eighteenth Century — 
when the old system of despotism and 
force was brought to a convulsive end, — 


i 


minds to sustain the least endeavor to- 


i Organice Laws of the Universe, which, | 


when applied to society, will work out! 
the lung desired result of general Plenty, 
Peace, Union and Brotherhood, — when | 
Liberty shall be conciliated with Law, | 
and Collective Order with Individual In-! 
dependence ; and when Christianity, nuw 
nowhere carried out into all the relations ` 
of life, shall manifest its divine epirit in 
every external institution and in every 
social arrangement. 
The disciples of Fourier, sir, aro de-! 
cidedly of opinion that Christianity is not 
possible as an institution, except upon’ 
the principle of Association. In the ear- 
liest church that was formed, when the 
impulse of the Divine Master was fresh- 
est and strongest upon his followers, this 
principle was spontaneously adopted, and 
the Church will never regain that first-, 
love, will never acquire true unity of 
spirit, until she is willing to embody her 
philauthropy and her devolion in an ex- 
teraal unity of Action and Life. At' pre- 
sent, the Body of the Lord is broken into 
ten thousand fragments: Christians are 
not ‘“ members of une another; ’’ do not! 
“ bear each other’s burdens; ’? the Church 
is nut * a whole Body fitly joined togeth- 
er, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth,” as St. Paul expresses it: 
in Ephesians iv., 16. She must be one: 
in interest as well as in fceling, before 
she can realize her divine Ideal. She 
must organize her members into a vast 
league of co-operative, mutually-support- 
ing brotherhood, wherein each shall labor 
for all and all for each, and if one suffer, ! 
the others shall suffer with him, thal the: 
whole may be perfect through Love. 
Now, the Association proposed in the 
doctrine of Fourier, is precisely this es- 
sential plan of Christian Unity and Love. 
It would carry out into the minutest de- 
tail of business aud social life, the great 
law of Mutual Benevolence and Aid. It; 
would have men work for each other in 
the spirit of perfect truth and good will. 
The evils which infect the whole of mod- 
ern society in such prodigious and awful 
numbers, — the ‘‘ wars and fightings *’ 
among the members of the Church, spring 
from the general selfishness which is 
taught and inwrought into human nature 
by the concentrated and mighty influences 
of all our social arrangements. It is not, 
as some bigoted theologians teach, that 
human nature is so radically depraved as 
to be incapable of any good; it is not that 
Providence frowns upon every effort for 
human amelioration, for blessed be the 
God revealed to us by Jesus Christ, He 
is ever ready to flow into our hearts and 


air, No soul can exist, whether it be of 
one man or the Grand Man, Humanity, 
without a Body to exist in, and a purified 
atmosphere to inhale. The mistake of 
your moralists and preachers, — your 
Carlyles and others, is, that they think 
men can live without a body, or an ex- 
ternal medium, and think they can make 
great internal and spiritual advances 
without manifesting them in the external, 
material and social spheres; yet it is an 
incontestable fact that from the days of 
Cain to these days, which are so Cainish, 
not a single acquisition has been made in 
this way. 

Now, this is what Fourier was sent to 
do. Taking Christianity for granted,— 
conceding that the spirit of religion is 
already knocking at the door of Society, 
what social form will best illustrate and 
carry out all its requirements and dic- 
tates? Is it the present system of War, 
Fraud, Oppression, Vice and Selfishness, 
or is it another system of Peace, Truth, 
Justice, Benevolence and Unity? This 
is the whole question! 

There are several other pointa raised 
in your criticism, to whieh it is scarcely 
worth while to reply. Some of them are 
so entirely foreign to the subject that I 
have tortured my ingenuity to discover to 
what parts of Fourier’s system they could 
possibly relate. Of this sort is your rig- 
marole about ‘‘ the decimation of popula- 
tion,’’ and so forth. 

Your allusion to the Hell-Broth scene 
in the First Part of Faust is adroitly in- 
troduced ; but there is another scene in 
in the Second Part, which is even more 
impressive, and perhaps quite as appro- 
priate to this discussion. Jt is at the 
close, where Faust, who typifies Human- 
ity, after exhausting the pleasures of 
sense, of science, and of trade, and finding 
them all bitterness in his mouth, is arrest- 
ed by the sound of busy multitudes work- 
ing in Unity, with their spades and shov- 
els, upon the Earth. Then, the grand 
thought comes to him, as the end of all 
his struggles, that Redemption can only 
be procured by co-operative labor, which 
shall reconcile nature to herself, and 
place a free and harmonious people, for 
endless generations, upon a Free and 
Cultivated Soil. With his vast accumu- 
lation of Wealth, he sets the millions at 
work in subduing and beautifying the 
land, and in building a safe home for Alk 
Then, for the first time after so many and 
so protracted strivings, he exclaims, ‘* O 
tarry awhile, ye moments ye are so 
Fair!” Good spirits from every age and 
realm rise up to greet his ransomed soul, 
and hail with seven-fold hymus of glori-. 
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ous rejoicing 
the advent of heavenly, universal Love. 
But in the midst of these swelling and 
ecstatic aspirations of song, there is One 
Figure who stands, scoffing and snecring, 


and upon whose ears cach noto falls like | 


so much lead. It is Mephistopheles, the 
mere critical Intellect, the destructive 
radical, par excellence, whose narrow 
and malignant nature can find nothing 


ja these beautiful hosts but a bit of of-; 


fensive charlatanry. 

all,” he says, “though in masks.” 

hope sir, you sce the application. 
Your obd’t servant, 


P. G. 


PRINCIPLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


The following well-digested summary | 


of the leading practical principles of As- 
sociation, is from Mr. Greeney’s last 


article, in his controversy with the Courier ! 


and Enquirer. Is there a wise or benev- 
olent man living, unless bound under the 
dominion of the deepest prejudice, who 
would not wish them the largest success? 


u Midnight draws upon me, and the 


are now to be penned. 
re-state in order the positions which I have 
endeavored to maintain during its pro- 
gress, and I will calmly await the judg- 
ment to be pronounced upon the whole 
matter. J know well that nineteen- 
twentieths of those whose utterances 


with regard to it, that they had promptly 


decided that no Social Reconstruction is. 


necessary or desirable, since they do not 
perceive that any is likely to promote the 
ends for which they live and strive. Of 
these, very few will have read our arti- 
cles, they felt no need of your arguments, 
no appetite for mine. Yet there is a 


selfishness and envious striving, still 


more in our broad land, who are earnestly : 


seeking, inquiring for, the means where- 
by Error and Evil may be diminished, 
the realm of Justice aud of Happiness 
extended. These will have generally 
followed us with more or less interest 
throughout; 
will award the palm of manly dealing and 
of beneficent endeavor to one or the 
other. For their consideration, I reiter- 
ate the positions I have endeavored to 


maintain io this discussion, and cheerfully | 


abide their verdict that I have sustained 
or you have overthrown them. I have 
endeavored to show, then, 

“1. That Man hasa natural, God-given 
right to Labor for his own subsistence 
aad the good of others, and to a needful 
portion of the Earth from which his phy- 
sical austenance is to be drawn. 


“They are devils; 


I: 


If this; 
be a natural, essential Right, it cannot be ‘and happiness prevail, while famine, | 


t 


i 
t 


{ 


‘manifestly practicable only through the 


i habiting a common edifice, though with 
last words permitted me in this discussion ' 


Let me barely | 
í » 
main, 


| defraying the cost of chemical and philo- 


' sophical apparatus, of frequent lectures, 
create and mould Public Opinion had pre- : 


judged the case before reading a page, 


1 e a . 
, fort and the devotion to productive indus- i 
class, even in this modern Babel of. 


"present industrial mechanism. 


| impressions, in cares, joys and aspirations, 
their collective judgment} 


| none doomed to endure existence in a 
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the birth of a New Day, | justly suspended, as to any, upon the in-i homelessness, unwilling idleness, 


terest or caprice of others; and that So- 
cicty in which a part of mankind are per- 
mitted or forbidden to labor, according to 
the need felt or fancied by others for, 
their Jabor, is unjustly constituted and 
ought to be reformed. 

«2. That in a truc Social State, the; 
Right of every individual to such Labor 
as he is able to perform, and to the fair! 
and equal Recompense of his Labor, will; 
be guaranteed and provided for; and the; 
thorough Education of each child, Physi- 
eal, Moral and Intellectual, be rezarded as 
the dictate of universal Interest and im- 
perative Duty. 

“3. That such Education for All, such 
opportunity to Labor, such security to! 
each of a just and fair recompense, arc 


Association of some two or three hun-. 
dred families on the basis of United inter- | 
ests and efforts, (after the similitude of; 
a bank, rail-road or whale-ship, though 
with far more perfect arrangements for: 
securing to each what is justly his;) in- | 


distinct and exclusive as well as common 
apartments, cultivating one common do- 
and pursuing thereon various 
branches of mechanical and manufactur- 
ing as well as agricuitural industry, and 
uniting in the support of education, in 


i 


&e. &e. 

“4. That among the advantages of 
this organization would be the immense 
economies in land, food, cvoking, fuel, | 
buildings, teams, implements, merchan- 
dize, litigation, account-keeping, &c. 
&c., while, on the other hand, a vastly | 
increased efficiency would be given to 
the labor of eaeh by concentration of ef- 


try of the great numbers now employed 
in unproductive avocations, or who are 
deemed too young, too unskilled, or too 
inefficient to be set at work under our 


“5. That thus associated and blended 
in interests, in daily intercourse, iu early 


the rich and poor would become the! 
brethren and mutual helpers for which 
their Creator designed them— that labor | 
would be rendered attractive by well 
planned, lighted, warmed and ventilated 
work-shops, by frequent alternations, 
from the field to the shop as urgency, 
convenience, weariness or weather should 
suggest; and that all being workers, all 
sharers in the same cares and recreations, 


cellar or hovel, the antagonism and envi- 
ous discontent now prevalent wonld be 
banished, and general content, good will 


the 
horrors of bankruptcy, etc. would be un- 
known. 

“ These, hastily and imperfectly cou- 
denscd, are my positions, my convictions. 
I believe that Christianity, social justice, 
intellectual and moral progress, universal 
well-being, imperatively require the adop- 
tion of such a Reform as is here roughly 
sketched. I do not expect that it will be 
immediately effected, nor that the ap- 
proaches to it will not be signalized by 
failures, mistakes, disappointments. But 
the Principte of Association is one 
which has already done much for the im- 


‘provement of the condition of our race; 


wo see it now actively making its way 
into general adoption, through Odd-Fel- 
lowship, Protective Unions, Matual Fire, 
Marine, and Life Insurance, and other 
forms of Guarantyism. Already commo- 
dious edifices for the poor of cities are 
planned by benevolence, unsuspicions of 
the end to which it points ; already the 
removal of paupers from localities where 
they are a grievous burthen, to those 
where they can substantially support 


| themselves, is the theme of general dis- 


cussion. In all these and many like 
them I sec the portents of ‘* a good time 
coming,” not for the destitute and hope- 
less only, but for the great mass of our 
fellow-men. In this faith I labor and 
live; share it or scout it as you will. 
Adieu! H. G.” 


OP The Treasurer of the “ American Union 
of Associationists ” acknowledges the receipt 
of One Hundred Dollars from the Cincinnati 
Union, Francis Gero. Suaw. 

May 3, 1847. 
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i THE course of study in this School comprises 
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received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
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MISCELLANY. 
A DISCOURSE 


BEFORE THE BOSTON RELIGIOUS UNION OF 
ASSOCIATIONISTS, ON EASTER SUNDAY, 
APRIL 4, 1847. 

BY W. H. CHANNING. 
[Reported by H. M. PARKHURST, and published 
by request.] 

We have been considering, for two 
Sundays past, the view which we should 
take of human Jife, and the end at which 
we should aim. And what has been said 
sums itself up in a word: man’s destiny 
and duty upon earth, considered collec- 
tively and individually, are, the overcom- 
ing of Evil with Good. But the state- 
ments which I have thus far made, were 
necessarily somewhat superficial; and I 
shall to-day, therefore, ask you to go 
more into the heart of the whole subject 
of Evil. 

I know of no occasion more suitable for 
such a discussion than this of Easter 
Sunday; for it is consecrated to the 
thought of the omnipotence of Good; 
and its whole meaning is the resurrection 
of Good out of Evil, and its ascension to 
reign forever with God, in the blessedneas 
and glory of his peace. Easter Sunday, 
made sacred in the hearts of Christians 
by the memory of the resurrection! 
Easter Sunday, which so exquisitely at 
the same time typifies the returning pre- 
sence of the sun and the awakening of all 
the powers of nature, and which thus 
outwardly and inwardly symbolizes the 
everlasting youth, the ever-growing youth 
of the spirit. 

If any one should be present who 
stands upon the extreme rational ground, 
— who feels that Christianity, in its doc- 
trines, its forms, its creeds, and its cus 
toms, has been a tyrant in the world, and 
is still oppressive on men’s minds, — and 
who, taking the attitude of the Iconoclast, 
wishes to break down all tradition to the 
ground before him and leave the world 


could afford to spare such a symbol as 
this day is, of the freshness of immortal 
life, of the return of joy brightened out 
of surrow, of the manifestation that God 
never leaves his ‘‘ holy one,” the cause 
of justice, truth, humanity, to see corrup- 
tion. Take what view you please of the 
gospel narrative, what a demonstration 
is it of the power of the human spirit, 
that the Christian Church has kept ever 
green such a symbol! Suppose that the 
faith which this day typifies is a product 
of human imagination, —that it has no 
foundation in past events,—that there 
never was a resurrection : still, the mere 
fact, that for generation after generation, 
men have found in this festival such a 
source of refreshment and life to their 
spirits, gives proof that the vision which 
they have cherished is prophetic of a re- 
ality. : 

. This very day, as it has been passing 
over the earth, has witnessed a series of 
most touching scenes, of the opening of 
hearts bencath its influence too beautiful 
for even scepticism to overlook and push 
aside. And let mc, as the introduction 
to what [ have to say, out of the thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of such cases 
which this day has seen in Europe, in 
this country, and in all lands where Chris- 
tianity is known, bring before your imagi- 
nation one or two. The first shall be 
of a bereaved mother, who this morn- 
ing twined a fresh garland and hung it 
upon the cross that stands at the head of 
the little mound which holds her child. 
She had a confiding heart in her virgin 
simplicity, and gave that heart wholly up 
to one who basely abused the trust, and 
slighted, neglected, forgot her, and turned 
her out, lone and helpless, into a hard 
aud pharisaical, a hypocritical and intole- 
rant world. In her shame she knocked 
at her parents’ doors, but those doors 
were closed; she looked around in city 
and country for sympathy, but met with 
scora; and the cloud of despair passed 
over her spirit. Her child was born, and 


clear for a new temple, I ask him tolit seemed to her, that in the response of 
pause and see how in his own heart he {its innocent joy to her affection, whatever 


man might think of her, she had a pledge 
of God’s mercy ; and from that hour the 
eclipse passed by. Yet ont of her very 
sorrow, a blight had fallen on her child 
from the first, and it faded and wilted 
away, and became an angel before it was 
a man. Then it was, that amidst her 
grief sanctified by the consciousness of 
unworthiness, she found a joyful hope 
spring up from the very fact that a being 
so pure had for hours, weeks, months, 
on this earth loved her, and in this Easter 
day has she seen the promise of a path- 
way brightening and brightening forever 
upward to a heavenly home. 

“ With an angel at the doorway, 

White with gazing on God’s throne, 

And a saint’s voice in the palm tree singing, 

All is lost and won.” 

We will pass to another scene which 
has happened on this earth to-day; and in 
the sight of God, how unspeakably more 
rich are these scenes than we can see 
them to be! A husband to-day, in the 
early spring morning, went out to gather 
the snow-drops that bowed their white 
heady around the grave of his wife. He 
was a man of genius, impulsive, way- 
ward, ungoverned in character; and God 
sent him a chosen friend, wise, meek, 
gentle, to stand by his side and counsel 
him; to cheer and refresh him in hours 
of despondency; to raise him up when 
fallen in sin; to be to him a sign of the 
peace which he found not in himself. 
But she was taken; and alone and undis- 
ciplined in will, he found himself thrown 
out into life’ more conscious of weakness 
than ever; but still on this Easter day, 
he has felt in the very memory of past af- 
fection a pledge that he is not and shall 
not be alone, but that ‘the spirit wan- 
ders free, and waits till he shall come.” 

And another scene has been passing 
too to-day, very differeut from theae. 
Around the monument of a man who had 
passed his prime in excellence, in wisdom, 
in power, in distributing frecly the riches 
of the spirit which God had bestowed 
upon him, in walking through life so as 
to give to his fellows in some degree 
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the ideal of humanity, useful, blessed, 
and happy, have gathered a band of his 
disciples, saying to one another, ‘* We 
have lost his counsel, lost his example, 
but is he not still with us? Can it be, 
that he has forgotten the world he so long 
labored for? Can it be, that he does not 
yet strengthen those in whom he took 
such deep interest?” And on this 
Faster day they feel a perfect assurance 
that the light of his usefulness is not 
quenched, that the bonds of his strong 
affection have not been sundered, that the 
tie which bound them to him still holds 
indissoluble, that he has but led the way 
to a larger scene of study and action, and 
that they are to meet again. 

These images have led us onward, 
nearer and nearer to reflections more pe- 
culiar to this day, reflections connected 
with Jesus himself. Let us think for a 
few moments, on the different aspects of 
his life. The first view that was taken 
of it, while he was here upon earth, the 
view seemingly presented by himself, 
was that he had come to establish visibly 
and at once a kingdom. The chosen peo- 
ple, appointed to good, elected by God, 
cared for and led by him, and now op- 
pressed, must they not be redeemed in tri- 
umph! And is not this the chosen Christ 
to prepare the way and establish God’s 
reign among the nations? But he dies by 
vivlence, and then comes the thought of 
anew kingdom. Jesus is the risen Christ, 
he is the ascended Messiah. His power 
is in the spiritual world. He is ruler in 
the universal empire, that is to widen and 
grow strong as the ages speed on, and to 
gather under the influence of its power, 
all people, till the world shall know, that 
he is the vicegerent of God and the 
expounder of his law, by the realization 
of a truly divine life thronghout man- 
kind. This thought has come to men. 
It connects itself with Jesus. Call it a 
dream, or believe it to denote a reality, it 
is still a fact, which cannot be denied, 
that tens of thousands of human hearts 
have this day felt, amidst the endless 
variety of life's afflictions, that an elder 
brother, who, moved by love to God and 
man once bore the cross, is with them, 
and that the power which he came to in- 
troduce, is actually established, and that 
its influence is to go onward, onward, until 
the earth is restored to more than its ori- 
ginal beauty. And so the thought of the 
kingdom of Heaven is transformed at 
Jength into the idea of an ever-widening 
reign of life, truth, love, flowing down 
from the spiritual world upon the human 
race, binding all men together into one 
vast whole, reforming their relations, 
softening their manners, regulating all 
tights, establishing universally the rule 
of justice, peace, good-will, of mutual be- 


neficence, co-operation, and humanity, 


expressed in every deed of individuals 
and states. 

And thus are we led, in the last place, 
to look at what this day typefies to one 
whose feclings are not easily touched, 
who has few sympathies with the Chris- 
tian church, and who takes merely the! 
view of thie day, which a philosopher or 
sage of any land or age might take. 
To such a one this Faster day is a symbol 
of the resurrection of the power of pood, 
from amidst all evils, from beneath all pres- 
sures. In the associations of this day he 
sees how love again uprises wherever it 
is trampled down; and many a man and 
woman, who doubt in regard to the inter- 
pretations which Christians have given of} 
the facts of the life of Jesus, yet sce in| 
this day a symbol of victory, assuring 
them that no word of truth was ever 
spoken, in ages however distant, which 
shall not be echoed and re-echoed again 
and again, till what was the bosom 
thought of one, becomes the public 
faith of the human race, till tens of 
thousands of hearts receive the quicken- 
ing influence of a single pure and earn- 
est hope, till it reshapes and renews men 
in the original form of divine love from! 
which it first flowed forth. The immor-| 
tality of goodness, the impossibility of 
destroying what has God’s life in it, — 
this is Easter the symbol of to all men 
forever. 

And thus, my friends, 1 have endeavor- 
ed rapidly to recall to you the various: 
classes of thoughts and feelings which 
this day suggests. One might enlarge 
upon them to any extent, but I have mere- 
ly meant that these thoughts should serve 
as a vestibule. There are yet other | 
porches of entrance. But I would lead! 
you now into the inner temple, that we} 
may bow our spirits before the signs of; 
the ministry of God, even through evil; 
that a contemplation of the omnipotence 
of good in overcoming evil, may bring, 
us to a new and more earnest consecra-, 
tion of our whole life to his service. 

That beloved prophet of Nazareth, 
drawn by a rude soldiesy hefore a world- 
ly ruler, and amidst mockery and insult; 
given up to a brutal death! is there in 
human history a type more wonderful of! 
the tremendous scope of the power of 
evil? Jt ie awful to consider the free 
sweep which the infinite Being permits 
to evil. It is the very universality of 
evil which prevents our feeling its mys- 
tery more, and this is the first point I 
would ask you to think upon, its actual! 
universality. 

You go among the rocks where fossil 
remains repeat the tale of a myriad ycars, 
and there you see before you the types of 
innumerable creatures of a)l varietics of; 
size and strength, who by flood, or fire or 
by some inode of violence, have ended 


their lives in pain. The carth is truly one 
great charnel-housc, where every form of 
existence has been buried in destruction. 
Who knows, that there ever yct was 
a creature upon the face of this earth, 
I care not whether animal or vegetable or 
even mineral, (or is it not an assumption 
to say that sensation is not universal!) 
which has not had its share, more than 
its share, of pain. In no single spot, in no 
single realm of existence has there been, 
is there one creature, however minute its 
powers, however brief its experience, 
which has not borne its load of evil. 

Not only is this true, but look next if 
you please at the intensity of evil, an 
intensity increasing just in the degree 
that a creature ascends in the scale of 
existence, an intensity proportioned to 
the amount of its powers, and the com- 
plication of elements in its character. In 
the mere fact, that an intelligent and 
sentient creature lives in time, there is a 
necessity, merely by the fact of this ex- 
istence, that it shall to a certain degree 
suffer. It suffers in anticipation, by 
restless cravings; it suffers in the in- 
stant of joy by the consciousness of an 
ideal far transcending the reality; it suf- 
fers in memory by looking back upon 
what it once cherished. But in saying 
this we are Jooking only at success. 
When you come to think of failures, of 
the excess of bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, shortcoming ; of the complicatiun 
of suffering which every where surrounds 
us, in the relations of body and soul, of 
temperament and character, of reason 
and affection, of individual ‘and social 
life, of private fortune with publie for- 
tune, and see how every where outward 
evil and inward cvil aggravate each 
other, the amount and intensity of evil 
actually experienced becomes inexpressi- 
bly awful. Evil means suffering and want, 
means conflict and separation from other 
beings, means perplexity and doubt, means 
selfishness and moral struggle, and just in 
proportion to the power of latent good in 
a creature is the necessity that in some 
of these forms it shall experience its 
share of evil. 

And when finally we think how 
immense is the range im time, space, 
degree, which Providence opens to 
it, how overpowering is the conception 
of the possibilities of evil. The old 
dogma of a kingdom of spirits of 
darkness, corresponds, perhaps much 
more nearly than we at the present day 
are inclined to believe, to a great reality ; 
and heaven and the angels there, with 
their long cxperienee, alone can know 
how monstrous have been in the everlast- 
ing past the wrong and wo summed up in 
individual and eollective existence. May 
there not have been, may there not some- 
where yet be, a spirit of superhuman intel- 
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ligence and power of will, of most subtle 
and pervading influence, who, making 
himself a centre, has rebelled against 
Supreme Good, and sought to turn 
worlds and races to his own uses? We 
may find in the long expericnce of the 
future, that there is a much more sub- 
stantial basis than must men are now 
ready to admit, in the ancient doctrines 
of the great battle going on throughout 
the Universe between tha Hosts of the 
Good and the Hosts of the Evil. 

We have thus glanced at the univer- 
sality and jintensity of Evil. And now 
Mome one step nearer, and say, :is ab- 
solutely necessary, that Evil, thus uni- 
versal and intense, should be; that there 
is no possibility of avoiding it in any of 
its forms. Let us consider this point. 

The mere existenco of one finite erca- 
ture, i3, in a just sense of the word, an 
evil, from the fact that itis limited and 
dependent, that it has an interest which 
is partial and not universal, but limited 
and confined. But more than this, I say 
again, that in the mere existence of a 
series of finite individual wills, of per- 
sons who can produce effects upon one 
another and upon other creatures, there 
is involved a probability amounting to a 
certainty, that such beings will each in 
turn become selish and isolated, that 
they will be thrown into conflict, and so 

` be sonrces of evil to themselves and to 
each other, to whatever is below them, 
perhaps to modes of being above them. 
And tħis arises from the mere fact that 
these beings are finite, and so finite that 
they limit and influence each other. 
Their interests are complex; their de- 
sires are variously divergent; they be- 
come rivals and foes ; and this just in the 
degree in which they are inexperienced, 
uninformed, undisciplined, absorbed in 
themseives by joy or by pain. In the 
mere formation of a creation consisting 
of individual beings, each of which must 
be a centre fo itself, God foresaw then the 
absolute necessity of evil, evil in each 
of the kinds I have spoken of, of suffer- 
ing, strife, injustice, selfishness. 

But more than that; these finite be- 
ings, inasmuch as they are finite, exist 
for the very purpose of connecting them- 
selves with other beings, of blending 
their own centre with other centres. 
Every species of creatures is a unity in 
variety. Intelligent spirits exist for the 
sake of society. But society can exist 
only upon condition that the law of it is 
known. If that is known, the aim and 
_ end of the spirit who is born a member | 

of it is known. Thus it has a unity in 
itself, by standing in unity with its kind. | 
But in establishing for itself a law of | 
right, universal, impartial, harmonious, 
every society, with all its members, must 


undergo evil, ignorance and inexperi- 


ence, despondency, doubt, delay, con- 
flicts and war. 

T say, in the last place, looking at the 
creation of finite centres in its relations 
to God, as the infinite Centre, it is abso- 
lutely inevitable that there shall exist, in 
the connection of individual with individ- 
ual, of society with socicty, of races with 
races, by the mere want of matual loyal- 
ty and Jove, the want of concert and 
co-operation, the want af unity of spirit, 
in persons and nations and races, an oppo- 
sition to his will. That is to say, in the 
mere fact of a finite creation bad ‘yee. cay 
absolute necessity, inevitau’ «* * ah 
that there shall be sin, the evi. .<€ res: 

Very bricfly have I thus run over a 
subject that one might expand into vol- 
umes; and we have been led to this 
result; that in the mere creation of finite 
existences, complex in their nature, re- 
lated to each other variously, and all and 
each related to the Infinite Being, evil in 
all its forms, natural, social, moral, is 
necessarily involved. 

And now my friends, for what end is 
this evil permitted! Have not all these 
thoughts proved to ns the Divine end? 
That end is reconciliation, atonement, 
peace, harmony, beauty, justice, love, 
joy. God's end is to unite all creatures 
together, all creatures to Himself, in uni- 
versal good. 

Thus the statement is complete of what 
is most central in the philosophy of Evil. 
We have seen its necessity, its mode of 
origin, its end. 

And now I wish to lead you to the 
thought of thoughts, a thought so deep, 
awful, grand, that one may well hesitate 
to put it into words. And the best men 
oftentimes, from profound reverence, 
have hesitated to speak it. But I do not 
see that we liave a right thus to be silent. 
Not to express this thought is to helie 
the heart and the intellect. I ask, then, 
with profoundest awe, Who is the great 
sufferer? and the only answer pussible is, 
Gop. If out of His infinite love the infi- 
nite Father made finite creatures, seeing 
the necessity of their suffering and thcir 
struggle, did He not from everlasting to 
everlasting, in the depths of His disinte- 
restedness, purpnse to restore them? 
Is not His sympathy as large as his wis- 
dom? Ts not the power which flows 
from Him the expression of this wisdom 
and love? In His affection, knowledge, ! 
and energies, is He not then in the midst! 
of all existences, bound up in experience 
with them, sharing their destiny, co-ope- 
rating with them? Or rather, do they 
not alt Jive in Him? And would the! 
creature be subjected to what the Creator} 
would not willingly heart I do not, of; 
course, my friends, mean by any such. 
statement, to utter the contradiction of | 
saying that the infinite can become finite ; | 
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but I do mean to express the belief that 
God is truly one with his creatures in 
sympathy, knowledge, experience, and 
that there is no type in human affection 
sufficiently strong to represent the depth 
of affection, the constancy of love of the 
Infinite Father. 

If this be true, how does God stand in 
relation to evil of all kinds in His crea- 
tures, to suffering, strife, sin? From 
everlasting to everlasting, in one attitude 
only,—the overcoming of evil with 
good. The less of evil the better; the 
sooner evil passes the better. It exists 
necessarily from the isolation yet mutual 
dependence of individual finite existences, 
of existences designed and destined by a 
voluntary co-operation to find peace. 
And therefore is His energy forever 
directed to restoration, reconciliation, 
unity. In the birth of Hope in every 
intelligent soul, does he give a pledge of 
final atonement. Hope cannot transcend 
God's purpose. The idea of good in us 
is only the gleaming in of His eternal 
light. There is no power of love in us 
greater than infinite benignity. Nay, 
friends, how far must our brightest dream 
fall short of the eternal will of the all- 
blessed one wbo made us! From ever- 
lasting to everlasting, then, God reveala 
Himself in good. Where is the mani- 
festation of His presence? In bereave- 
ments and disappointments! in wide- 
spread famines! in the wretchedness of 
down-trodden millions? in wars and pesti- - 
lences! Believe it not. These woes 
emanate from nature, from man. God 
comes, when into the heart of a wronged 
human being, is breathed gentle for- 
giveness ; when upon a world lying in 
benighted ignorance is poured the illu- 
minating thought of genius; when amidst 
civil distractions is made same great dis- 
covery of law; when in eras of misfor- 
tune and failure, is born in a few leaders, 
in great masses, a new purpose, Coura- 
geous endurance, determined zeal. When 
truth breaks upon the mind, Ged is there. 
When love softens the heart, God is 
there. In all strength, calmness, valor, 
God is there. And so the struggles of 
all herves, the prayers of all saints, the 
meditations of all sages, the sufferings of 
all martyrs, are His. The imniutahility 
of great words and deeds is His individ- 
ual life. 

Thus are we led back once again to 
the thought of the dead, the risen Christ. 
Men have believed that God suffered on 
the cross in Jesus of Nazareth. And can 
it have been that such a beautiful being 
as that, was rudely scourged, pierced by 
nails, erucified, and his life wrung out of 
him in agony, and that God left him 
alone? What! was that heart which 
took in Humanity; that mind which in its 
wisdom ran through the ages, deserted in 
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its very hour of largest love and clearest 
thought by God? O,no! The Father 
was with him and in him. If not 
through the heavens, then in the depth of 
his heart was it again spoken, Thou art 
my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased. It was out of the deep con- 
sciousness of this divine union, that he 
knew and declared that he was entering 
into glory, that he foresaw the sure tri- 
umph of his life of godlike love. 

And now, if there is truth in this view 
of evil, if there is truth in this view of the 
omnipotence of good, if there is truth in 
this view of the reason why evil exists, 
and of the power by which evil is to be 
overcome, then I ask you in the last place, 
before this cross, where, on Easter Sun- 
day, so many gather to see the symbol of 
God's love present in the midst of suf- 
fering, to consccrate yourselves once 
again to a perfect disinterestedness. 

How should we encounter evil! In 
the first placc let us not falsify the facts. 
h is a very poor plan to deny the reality 
of evil, to close our cycs to its sternness. 
The man or woman who takes that posi- 
tion of soul, is in great risk of becoming 
frivolous and careless, of letting things 
pass as they may, of calling good evil, 
and evil good. Depend upon it, that 
such an one will learn at last, and by tre- 
mendous expericnce to know the substan- 
tial strength of evil, in the form of suf- 
fering and of sin. It is far better to look 
the facts in the face, to sce them as they 
are, to know things in some degree as 
the spirits ahove know them. Evil isa 
reality and no delusion. 

In the next place, stoicism is not the 
true spirit with which to regard it. Far 
better is it to have a sensibility so keen 
that one shall sink under the burden of 
existence. Far better is it to have a 
heart like a child, than to case one's self 
in this stony indifference. The simple 
truth is, that human beings do suffer un- 
speakably, suffer in heart and in head, 
suffer in their outward circumstances, 
suffer in their social relations; and why 
should we attempt to conceal or forget it! 
Let us look npon human beings as they 
have been in the wide-spread misery of 
ages past, as they are in vast masses of 
misery all around us now. Let us know 
ourselves as we are. 

In the next place, not ignoring evil, 
not being indifferent to it, and not striving 
to make good evil and evil good, and 30 
falsifying the spirit, but looking clearly 
at facts as they are, let us meet all trial 
bravely ; but let us sec in what true bra- 
very, true virtue, true manliness consist, 
for certainly there are great delusions 
prevalent about this matter. JT am con- 
nected here with an immense universe, a 
universe so complicated, so unspeakably 
tich, rich in the elements which are at 


| God, and the only way to remove it is by 


‘an eternal, inexhaustible blessednese and 
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in store, that I cannot tell of what use 
I may be at any given moment, for what, 
end I exist, or with what series of causes 


I may be connected. When evil then 
comes upon me, is around me, let me re- 
cognize, that it has arisen from my con- 
nection with this immense whole upon 
which I am dependent, and for which I 
must act. The very experience of suf- 
fering, of sin, of cvil in any form, is 
to me, if ] am upright, a new motive, 
a new inspiration to be good, because 
yo "cord has it sprung, ost of 

.. +t between nature and man, 
ween man and man, between both and 


some new truth, some new life, to trans- i 
mute it, reform it, re-create it into good. 
[ am then to look upon this trial as a 
sharing of a universal lot; and when we 
see a being take this position, do not our 
hearts respond to its magnanimity! Do 
we not al] venerato him who takes his 
fate cheerfully, heartily, kindly, uncom- 
plainingly? 

In the next place, besides thus feeling 
our connection with the whole, of which 
we are parts, bearing uncomplainingly 
our share of wo, and meeting it by a 
new powcr of resolution, I would say 
that we should meet evil as feeling our 
own ill deserts. I have at any rate un- 
speakably more good than I have any 
right to. Caslyle has said many strik- 
ingly true words on this head, and so 
have many of the sages of ancient and 
modern times. I deserve what 1 win— 
nothing else. Meanwhile, I have becn 
born into a legacy of the good deeds of 
all past generations, into a universe 
which is rich with elements of good, 
into the wonderful ministrations of God's 
providence, into the ever unfolding des- 
tiny of the Universe, into the welcome of 
Divine Love. Here then comes a new 
appeal from this very experience of in- 
numerable mercies to be every day and 
hour more worthy of them; by manly 
deeds of wisdom and goodness, to prove 
my right to exist, and by contributions of 
goon, so to blend myself with nature and 
humanity, that God shall give me willing 
reception when I pass from this state to 
a higher, and the spirit shall respond 
when he shall utter, ‘ All mine is thine 
and thine is mine.” 

And finally, let us cherish an unlimit- 
ed, indomitable faith in the omnipotence 
of good. I dare say, that many of us 
think we already have this living princi- 
ple; but there scarcely lives the mortal 
who is always quickened by it. In our 
better hours indeed we believe not so 
much in passing, transient pleasures, as in 


benignity, with which we may forever 


inore and more mingle and blend our own 


power of love and juvy. But there is 
scarcely a human being to whom this is 
the breath of life, inspiring them always, 
making them human always; and yet 
every grace and virtue, connected with 
the discipline of cvil comes out of this 
faith in the omnipotence of good. Res- 
ignation, courage, cheerfulness, patience, 
calmness, hope, and all like virtues 
which are so beautiful to see, spring out 


‘of a consciousness of the reality of a 


good present and active amidst evil, om- 
nipotent to subdue it. Look at the sub- 
ject mee way ; in every thing is a pow- 
er of gtod, latent, and needing only to be 
developed ; in every law, is the purpose 
of good, needing only to be accomplished ; 
in all discords, there are the clements of 
harmony, could we but blend them right- 
ly together. God's end in all existence 
is good. This faith in the omnipotence 
of good is a wise, serene, trusting, clear 
perception of the uses aud ends of all 
things, and a desire to consummate God’s 
design. This is faith, and nothing else 
deserves the name. Such faith makes 
fidelity, and is counted for righteousness, 
and a truly faithful man may call his 
Maker his friend. l 

Thus have we been led to see some- 
what of tke spirit in which one should 
live. O! for a heart so fresh with hope 
that every day and every hour, whatever 
the amount of sin, and whatever the 
amount of suffering, in ourselves or in 
others, we may still be bright, always 
bright, always patient, always buoyant. 
When onc loses hope even for 2 moment, 
in that moment he gives bimeelf up to the 
influence of the evil spirits of nature, and 
sinks into morbid affection. All doubt, all 
despondency, is surrender to the devil. 
O! for a disinterestedness so profound 
and large that one’s own trials and troubles 
might be swept away and swallowed up, 
as the leaves of last autumn were buried 
in the winter’s snows that they may fer- 
tilize the ground for the new spring. 
Let disappointments go, let bereavergents 
go. Then shall we walk in God's son 
shine; His earth shall be ever green be- 
neath us and all shall be well. O?! for 
faith in the inward power of goodness in 
human nature, even when most debased, 
whieh can look into every man’s and ev- 
ery woman’s heart, so deeply as to see 
within the tomb, (if it is a tomb,) a 
sleeping form of angel beauty which can 
be raised again. O! for a force of holy 
faith and earnest luve so pure as to work 
miracles; for, why should we not aspire 
to meet evil, to bear evil, to subdue evil, 
somewhat as Jesus met and bore and sub- 
dued it? T have scen a picture of Christ 
which represented him as pale, haggard, 


wan, and sunken, almost fainting from 


mere exhaustion into death; and I felt 
that although that might in some degree 
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represent the outward appearance, the 
painter had done no justice to the inward 
spirit of Jesus. I have seen another pic- 
ture, in which, in the midst of accumulat- 
ed suffering, there was still a serenity 
that nothing could disturb, a courage that 
nothieg could daunt, an inward peace, in 
the centre of the temple, which was not 
broken by the turbulent crowds in the 
outer courts. There was an expression 
there, of a spirit so full of love, of 
strength, of sweetness, of vast hope, that 
it bore all evil as trifling when measured 
by its consciousness of the infifity of 
good. In such a spirit of the divine 
might of goodness may we live ! 


IP It is somewhat remarkable that 
two young men, sons of two of the 
wealthiest citizens of Western New York, 
are devoting their wealth and talents to 
two of the most radical reforms of the 
day — to elevate the masses and check 
the growing spirit of aristocracy in our 
country. Mr. Aubert Brissane and 
Mr. Huen T. Brooxs, are the gentlemen 
to whom we allude. Mr. Brisbane, hav- 
ing spent several years in France and 
Italy, became decply scnsible of the great 
disadvantages of the present political and 
social systems to the producer, by which 
the laborer is only allowed a small share 
of the fruits of his toil; and that even in 
his own land of boasted freedom and 
equality, it is the ill-requited toil of 
thousands which makes up the wealth of 
an Astor or a Girard, and that an odious 
monopoly of land makes a large number 
of free-born American citizens the unwil- 
ling retainers of a Van Rensselacr, or 
perhaps foreign nabobs. Mr. Lrishane 
became a convert to the doctrines of Fou- 
rier, and since his return to this country, 
has been laboring with a high intellectual 
zeal for the establishment of Industrial 
Associations, to secure to the laborer the 
full reward and enjoyment of the fruits of 
his toil. -No reflecting mind can fail to 
see the growing evils of the present or- 
ganization of society, and however much 
we may doubt the adaptation of the pro- 
posed remedy to the human disposition, 
yet we cannot but admire the noble self- 
devotion of the man who will forego the 
ascendancy which wealth gives, to ele- 
vato as equals, a class which education 
and association has pointed out to him as 
inferiors. . 

Mr. Brooks, as will be seen by a com- 
munication of his, which we copy from the 
Attica Telegraph, applics his efforts to a 
much more practical plan. His father is 
a large land proprietor, and he has been 
raised in the immediate vicinity of what 
is known through New York as the 
“ Holland Purchase,’ and therefore 
speaks disinterestedly and understanding- 
ly of the anti-republican relation of land- 
lord and tenant, and the odious and un- 
natural state of things whereby a few 
monopolize the natural inheritance of all, 
and exact tribute from those whom cir- 
cumstances have less favorcd. Mr. B. 
is entitled to all praise for his liberal, 
manly, and philanthropic efforts. — Rock 
County Democrat, W. T. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


(Continued from p. 325.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
Industrial Emulutions. 


“ Why has God so powerfully disposed men to 
intrigue, and still more so women? Why 
these rivalries? Why not have made men ail 
brothers and of one mind? It is because man 
needs motives adapted to the social state 


to which God destines him. If he had sreated 
us for the single family and the re” mabe. 
hold, he would have given us passi iare | 


and apathelic as philosophy desires. ‘harles 
Fourier. 


“A horse, harnessed to one of the cars 
which were driving over the race-course, sud- 
denly rushed forward on the tracks of the 
others and leapt over the barrier, with his ve- 
hicle behind him. amid the applause of the 
frightened and delighted crowd, ‘Fhe generous 
animal was an old race-horse.’—A News- | 
paper., 

We proceed to determine the organic 
conditions of industrial attraction, and to 
examine the play of the passions in the 
Serics. 

Every branch of labor, we have seen, 
furnishes as many groups as it can give 
varieties of products; so that in agricul- 
ture for example, we should see Series 
of seven, nine, twenty-four, thirty-two 
groups, more or Jess, devoted to the care 
of seven varicties of grapes, of nine va- 
rieties of the gooseberry, twenty-four va- 
tities of peaches, thirty-two varieties of 
pears, &c., and so in domestic labors, in 
those of science, fine arts, &c. 

Now what result will follow from the 
simultaneous existence, from the contact 
of two neighboring groups in the scale of 
the Series? Do you think there will be 
great harmony between these groups, 
whose products differ from cach other so 
little? sometimes even the same products 
obtained by different methods and pro- 
cesses? Iach group has its own colors, 
of whose honor it is jealous. The ncigh- 
boring ranks are its rivals. And ener- 
getice discord will then break forth be- 
tween those contiguous in the scale. 
Rivalries, lively contests will arise, 
criticisms will pass between them rather 
than praise. Now what will be the in- 
dustrial effect of these discords, of these 
cabalistic jousts, inevitably developed by 
the graduated order of the serial scale? 
Amongst a thousand facts which can an- 
swer this question, here is one which I 
heard related a short time since by one of 
our consuls for one of the Ionian Isles 
who had witnessed it himself. 

“Two French frigates lay at anchor 
in the port, nearly equal in strength and 
equipment; one manned by Provincial 
sailors, the other by men of Saintonge. 
They could not remain there long, the 
two rivals, without challenging each 


other; and in fact one morning when the 
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fasted together, after biographical narra- 
tions and mutual panegyrics they discuss- 
ed the respective merits of their ships. 
A wager followed. All the officers took 
part in it, each supporting his own ship. 
They bet one hundred Louis on both 
sides. The next morning at sun-rise, 
the frigates were ready, and the contest in 
the maneeuvres agreed upon commenced. 
I shall not go into the details, but I will 
say that the audience of spectators pres- 
ent freely declared they had never seen 
any manœuvres so beautiful, so prompt, 
so lively and so bold. These spectators 
were ships of England and of Russia.’’ 

Here there was an esprit du corps and 
an emulation very pure and well defined. 
On each deck, officers and sailors were oa 
the alert, ear to the wind, muscles 
stretched, eyes on the commander, all 
felt that the honor of the frigate was at 
stake. ‘There was but one thought, one 
will, one soul, and all roused by the same 
passion. Both corps shared in the hon- 
ors of the day. The side gaining scat- 
tered round hundred sou pieces in abun- 
dance, and victors and vanquished cor- 
dially drank each other’s health. 

Every one may have observed analo- 
gous developments of emulation. Allow 
me to cite another example which has 
served me as an experimental demonstra- 
tion for what I would here establish 
theoretically. 

“It was at Metz. But first we must 
know that the regiments of the Genie are 
exercised cvery year during the fine sea- 
son in all labors relative to the attack and 
defence of fortresses. We were then 
preparing materials of defence. One 
week I had to superintend the prepara- 
tion of fasrines by my company. During 
the three first days I let the work go on 
as usual, all forming a single work-shop, 
and carrying to a common pile; the task 
went on as usual slowly, without zeal, 
because it had to be done; a compulsory 
work without interest; only the gaiety of 
the Group remained eyen under the 
gauntlet of military discipline. The 
fourth day I divided the mass ; I arranged 
ten work-shops in two camps, five 
abreast on two lines, and face to face. I 
ordered each forge to pile behind it the 
fascincs as fast as it made them, remark- 
ing that at the end of the session, after 
comparing the ten piles, we should pile 
together the fascines of the five work- 
shops of each camp collected, and make 
our estimate. 

“ Well, the men had hardly got to, 
working, before you might appreciate the 
influence of this arrangement. First, on 
each side well defined emulation, between 
those groups which worked next to each 
other. Great emulation of each work- 
shop with its opposite of the other camp, 


superior officers of the two vessels break-| and rivalry en masse of the five work- 
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shops of one camp against the five work- 
shops of another. In every work-shop 
there was lively excitement; they criti- 
cised each other; they gave challenges 
from one group to another, and the in- 
ternal rivalries of the work-shops on one 
side did not prevent them from encourag- 
ing each other aguinst the other side. 
They made fuscines that day! 

“ That passed on the hare glacis under 
the sun of July, a real African sun, blaz- 
ing direct upon their heads. The rest of 
the company were employed in the shade. 
None asked to leave from the fascines. 
The enthusiasm lasted two hours. The 
rivalry was sustained during the third, 
but the work sensibly declined. The 
sweat was pouring from them. 

“ The next day, the same result. Dur- 
ing these two days of emulation, we did 
twice as much as during the three days 
before. The piles of fascines witnessed 
for it. My companions of the regiment 
testified to the fact. 

“ I might fill a volume with the obser- 
vations which I have had occasion to 
make upon the work of our companies. 
The detailed analysis of the products of 
our industry during the single: week of 
which we havc first spoken would already 
be very long, and highly confirmatory of 


the calculations of the theory of the 
Series.” 


[Aang I have cited examples of ri- 
valry in harmonic development, Every 
battle, by sea or land, presents examples 
of the same passion in its subversive de- 
velopment, applied to destruction; but 
however subversive they may be, they do 
not less prove the vigor and energy of the 
impulse] 


II. 


“Itis for Humanity, whose origin is Divine, 
to discern truth from error, Nature is its ser- 
vant.” — Pythagoras. 


The mother passion of rivalry, as well 
as ambition, which civilization has also 
the property of developing subversively 
nine times out of ten, has come in for a 
large share of the wrath of moralists, the 
born enemies of all the passions, but 
friends of the society which obstructs and 
perverts their action, drawing from it 
only monstrosities and honors instead of 
the brilliant modulations for which they 
are reserved. 

In reforence to the passiona? stimulus 
‘which we are now studying, I ask you, 
and I would ask it of a child: Would 
God have created this stimulus, would 


he have implanted it so carefully in all 
human souls, if he had not calculated on 
an employment proportional to ita power? 
And this power, so general, so acknowl- 
edged; this vivid emulation to which you 
find the child, the man, the woman, and 
even the ged so susceptible; this force 
which springs ont from our very organi- 
zation in all oar social contact, is it a mo- 


tive spring which God has created for 
nothing, or for evilt The idea is absurd, 
and if you recognize that this force of ri- 
valry, when it comes to proclaim itself: 
in action, arouses amongelaborers the 
reasoning enthusiasm, the despcration of 
the gambler, the ardor of the soldier, 
why do you not seek to provide for it use- 
ful, harmonic, humanitary employments? 

Since man is destined to work, and 
since you find in him powerful causes of 
excitement, how can you fail to under- 
stati, Use have been bestowed upon 
him fot m tinal end of labor? If God 
destined man to act upon his globe, and 
to rule the creation, must he not have 
placed in him the springs and means 
for that action? Henceforth, who can 
mistake the final, providential use of 
Emulation ? 

This passion, so general and so vivid, is 
called to play a great part in the mechan- 
ism of the Series. It is to it that we 
shall owe the progressive perfection and 
refinement of all the products of indus- 
try, art and science ; classifications every 
where distinct and clear; the desperate 
perseverance of the groups in their oper- 
ations ; the activity of criticism ; the in- 
dustrial] enthusiasm of laborers; and 
many other effects of harmony not yet 
imagined, which we shall hereafter indi- 
cate. Thus nature wills that it should 
develop itself vividly in the series. 

In a series, whatever be its functions, 
if regularly formed, two groups contigu- 
ous in the scale give products nearly re- 
sembling and almost identical. How 
could you wish that these groups should 
accord, and that a warm industrial jeal- 
ousy should not arise between them? 
Such a result is indispensable. 

In each group we stand between two 
fires; we have an enemy on the right, 
we have an enemy on the left. There 
are two games played at the same time, 
and this composite game is reprodnced 
all along the scale. Each must assert 
himself. 

Thus in the series, or natural scale of 
the classification of labors, each term 
makes discord with its two neighbors, as 
in the gamut, or natural scale of musical 
sounds; or as two consecutive shades 
in the prism or natural scale of co- 
lors, make discord between themselves. 
Observe that I say shades. A series, 
therefore, is a gamut, and like the musi- 
cal gamut, it should have the property of 
forming accords, discords, and all the 
varied modulations included in Har- 
mony. 

The series being the basis of socia! 
harmony, as the gamut is the basis of 
the harmony of sounds, as the solar 
spectrum is the basis of the harmony of 
colors, it is absolutely essential that we 


should make a special dissection of this 


mechanism, and we entreat the continued 
attention of the reader to the chapters 
which terminate this book. It is the 
only point which requires study, and the 
question is fundamental. Whoever un- 
derstands the Series, understands the 
the whole thing. 

This, then, is the great discovery of 
Fourier. The Series: but that is very 
simple, very easy, very natural... Yes, 
it is in truth natural, entirely natural... 
would you rather it should have been 
otherwise? And do you think it to be 
Tegretted that social and universal truth 
should not be far-fetched, obscure, and 
unintelligible, like metaphysics ? 

Listen to two words of Fourier on this 
question. 

“I ought to anticipate an objection 
which will not fail to be addressed to me 
on the subject of the new domestic order, 
which I have called a series of groups. 
It will be said that the invention of such 
an order was child’s play, and its ar- 
rangements -mere sports. Little matters 
it, so that they attain their end, which is 
to produce Industrial Attraction, and to 
draw us by the bait of pleasure to till the 
soil which is now a punishment for the 
well-born. Its laborious functions justly 
inspire us with disgust, and the educated 
man is reduced to suicide when the 
plough becomes his only resource. This 
disgust will be completely surmounted by 
the intense industrial attraction produced 
by the Series, of which I am about to 
speak. 

“Tf the arrangements of this order 
rest on calculations so simple, it is a sig- 
na] benefit of Providence which has 
willed that the science most important to 
our happiness, should be the easiest to 
acquire. Henceforth, to reproach the 
theory of the series with its extreme 
simplicity, will involve two inconsist- 
encies : first, the criticism of Providence 
on account of the facility which it has 
attached. to the calculation of our desti- 
nies; second, the criticism of the civil- 
izees on the heedlessness which has 
caused their failure in the most simple 
and useful of calculations. 

“Tf it is a child's study, then our 
learned men are below children, not to 
to have discovered what required such 
feeble intelligences; and such is the com- 
mon fault of the civilizees, who, blown 
up with scientific pretension, leap tea 
times beyond their mark, and become, 
through excess of science, incapable of 
seizing the simple and easy processes of 
nature. 

‘* There has been no more striking proof 
of this than that afforded by the stirrup, 
an invention so simple that every child 
could have made it; it was, however, 
three thousand years before the stirrup 
was invented. Florsemen of old times 
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got prodigiously fatigued, they were! 
subjected to grave maladies for want of 
stirrups, and all along the roads they 
placed posts to assist in getting on the 
horse’s back. At this recital, every one 
is astonished at the heedlessness of the 
ancients,—a hecdlessness which lasted fif- 
ty ages, although the smallest child might 
have seen what was needed. We shall 
soon see that the human race has com- 
mitted, on the subject of the Scries, the 
same blunder, and that the least amount 
of learning would have sufficed to dis- 
cover this little calculation. Since it is 
seized at last, every thing the critics 
may say on its simplicity will be, I 
Tepeat it, a satire on themsclves, and 
on the learned ages which have failed į 
of it.” . 

Let us add, that if it were a simple 
thing to attain the idea of the series, 
cither by deductions of reason or by con- 
cession to nature and instinct, there was 
not the less needed a grand foree of erea- 
tive genius to calcalate in advance the! 
combinations and relations of the Scrics 
and their terms, and to determine their 
laws a priori. The fundamental idea of 
all science is always a clear and limpid 
truth. What can be clearer than the 
idea of attraction, on which astronomy 
now entirely pivots ? 

The object of this book not being to 
dig out the science and penetrate its ram- 
ifications, but only to expose the discov- 
ery of Fourier, to cause it to he under- 
stood and accepted, we shall content 
ourselves with giving, on the relations 
and the laws of the Series, only such 
generalities as are necessary for under- 
tanding the associative mechanism. We! 
shall occupy ourselves with this in a 
subsequent chapter. Let us only state in 
concluding this, that we have now intro- 
duced into our industrial organization the 
development of emulation, which consti- 
tutes the third special condition of attrac- 
tion. 
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To be Continued. 


GIVE ME THE HAND. 
BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 


Give me the hand that is warm, kind, and ready : 
Give me the clasp that is calm, truc and steady ; 
Give me the hand that will never deceive me; 
Give me its grasp, that I aye may believe thee. 
Soft is the palm of the delicate woman! 
Hard is the hand of the rough sturdy yeoman! 
Soft palm or hard hand it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that ie friendly for ever! 


Give me the hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has harmed not another; 
Give me the hand that has never forsworn it; 
Give me its grasp that I may adore it. 
Lovely the palm of the fair blue-veined | 
maiden ! 
Horny the hand of the workman o’erladen! 
Lovely or ugly, it matters not — never ! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever. 


[the theory in practice, will require deep 


| tained and safely invested; how should 


Give me the grasp that is honest and hearty, 

Free as the breeze, and unshackled by party ; 

Let friendship give me the grasps that become 
her ; 

Close as the twine of the vines of the summer. 
Give me the hand that is trae as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has wronged not 

another; 
Soft palm or hard hand, it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever. 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 


LETTER FROM MR. BRISBANE 


IN RELATION TO A PRACTICAL TRIAL OF 
association, e > 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Dear Sm: — A constant reference is 
made by the opponents of Association, or 
a Combined Order of Society, to the fail- 
ure of some of the small trials which 
have been made to reduce the theory to 
practicc, as a proof of its falseness and 
impracticability. 

Allow me to answer this objection, and 
state that the conditions of anything like | 
a fair trial have net as yet been secured 
in this country or urepe, and that conse- 
quently, in the judgment of candid men, 
the theory should not be condemned on 
account of any imperfect attempts which 
have been made to realize it. 

To organize an Association properly, 
two things are necessary : 

Ist. Capitan. 2d. Science. 

The lowest amount of capital, with 
which an Association should be begun is, 
T estimate, about $400,000. (In a pam- 
phlet published a few years since, I said 
$200,000; but at that time the labor 
market was depressed, and the workmen 
would readily have taken half their pay 
in stock, which would have rendered the! 
latter amount equal to the former as to; 
the actual results. ) 

The capital itself should not be em- 
ployed. It should be invested in un- 
doubted securities, and the income only be 
used — and for this reason. 

Association is a new thing, far more 
so than was the steamboat when Fulton 
undertook it. It exists only in theory, 
with scarcely any experience in the Past 
to direct us in applying it practically.— 
To make a successful trial, to embody 


Science, aided by the experience gained 
in progressive experimenting. Success 
should not be staked upon one trial, and 
the capital consequently should not be 
used in making a single experiment. It 
may require several experiments, or at 
least successive modifications, to perfect 
the organization and bring it to complete- 
ness. 

Let the founders therefore invest the 
capital and operate upon a fixed and per- 
manent income. With such an income 
to sustain them and afford them the means į 
of repairing any mistakes, and of contin- 
uing their work with the experience 
which they acquire, they could defy a 
failure. But one exception to the using | 
of the capital might be admitted. It is 
this: for the purchase of the domain, the 
tools, implements, furniture, ete. at the 
time of the reception of the members, 25 
per cent. of the capital might be with- 
drawn and applied to these objects. Say, 
approximatively, $50,000 to the domain, 
and $50,000 to the implements, etc. 

Let us suppose that the capital is ob- 
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the practical organization be conducted! 
The following is the plan I propose : 

The material organization, in which I 
include the laying out of the domain, the 
preparation of the fields, gardens and 
fruit orchards, the erection of the edifices 
and the execution of other industrial 
works, should be done by hired laborers, 
under the direction of the founders; the 
families should not be introduced until all 
this is completed. A body of well-select- 
ed Jaborers, say about a hundred — three- 
fourths agriculturists, and the balance me- 
chanies—the best men that could be 
found in their line, should be employed ; 
one or two superior agriculturists and 
able master-mechanics should be engaged 
to oversee and direct their labors. 

As it is not to be expected that a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Science of As- 
sociation and a thorough practical know4- 
edge of agriculture and mechanics, can 
be found united in the same persons, i 
will be necessary to combine these two 
branches of knowledge in two sets of 
men. While the practical men, or agri- 
culturists, would sce that the domain was 
laid out according to the most improved 
methods now known in agriculture, the 
scientific founders would see tirat the 
whole was aranged and distributed accord- 
ing to what we call technically the Seriaf 
Order, or in other words, that the Organi- 
zation of Industry and the architectural ar- 
rangements were made strictly according 
tothe Associative Science. The found- 
ers would direct the practical overseers, 
who in turn would direct their body of 
laborers. 

The workmen selected would proceed 
to the domain, where they would com- 
mence the task of bringing it under a 
proper state of cultivation. They would 
Jay out the fields, gardens and meadow- 
lands, plant the fruit orchards and pre- 
pare the green-houses, and commence 
the construction of the edifices. 

About four years, it may be estimated, 
would be required to prepare the Material 
Organization, that is, to bring the do- 
main into a proper state of cultivation, 
and complete the buildings. All this ïs 
to be done, it is to be remembered, by 
hired laborers, directed by the most expe 
rienced practical men that ean ‘be found 
in present society, with perfect method 
and unity of action, and by a unitary sci- 
entific’direction. During the transitional 
period of organization, nothing should be 
left to the caprice of individuals, free to 
work as they choose, nor to a numerous 
assembly of directors, with different de- 
prees of knowledge of the Associative 
Science, and with consequently conflicting 
views and opinions. A failure would be 
the result of such an incoherent manage- 
ment. When the organization was com- 
pleted, the members would enter. 

To unite a body of families upon a do- 
main, and leave them to build up the As- 
sociation, is a wrong procedure, as much 
so as if a capitalist, who wishes to build 
and conduct a manufactory, should bring 
the operatives together who were to 
work in it, and set them to putting up 
the walls and construeting the machinery. 
The manufactory should first be pat up, 
and the machinery and all its parts be 
sot in operation, and the operatives then 


i brought in. 


In the Associations which have hereto- 
fore been started, the families have first 
come together, and then begun the diffi- 
cult work of organization. Great devo- 
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tion and a noble enthusiasm have been 
shown, but many failures have taken 
place. Such a course must be avoided in 
a serious scientific trial. The material 
organization is, so to say, the body; the 
members are the soul, or the moral ele- 
ment. The body must be organized be- 
foie the moral element can operate har- 
moniously in it. The garden of Eden, 
for example, was made before Adam was 
placed in it. 

Much valuable experience could be ob- 
tained by the founders, with the laborers 
during the four years that they were pre- 
paring the Association. For this reason 
the best class of laborers, the most intel- 
ligent, should be selected and employed. 
Association contemplates an entire new 
System of Organization of Agticulture, 
as different from the present system as 
railroads are from the old modes of trav- 
elling. Some parts of this new mechan- 
ism might be tried with the hired laborers, 
and many ideas obtained fur future guid- 
ance. 

When the members are received the 
laborers should not be discharged, but a 
Majority retained; they would form, so 
to say, the bones or muscles of the indus- 
t ial groups; they would secure the pro- 
secution of those branches of work, 
which in the commencement could not be 
rendered attractive, or were neglected, 
and would maintain in all cases the gener- 
al prosperity of the place. The first 
year or two after the members enter will 
form a second transitional period; and 
during this period, while the different 
functions and branches of Industry. are 
being organized, the members attracted 
to and engaged in them by the various 
incentives which can be connected with 
industry, and the social ties consolidated, 
the want will be felt of a regular working 
force, still under the direction of the 
founders, who will preside in part over 
the infant Association, until it can go 
alone. 

The number of persons requisite for an 
Association on a small scale, such as is 
here contémplated, is about four hundred, 
exclusive of the hired laborers. 

The great practical end to be attained 
in Association is to render Industry At- 
tractive, or at least sufficiently so to in- 
duce people to work rather than to re- 
main idie. The means made use of in 
prevent society to induce the mass to la- 

r are want and the fear of starvation. 
These vile incentives cannot be employed 
in the Cumbined Order, based upon inte- 

ral Liberty — industrial as well as polit- 
teal. Nobler incentives must be resorted 
to, and it will require probably two or 
throe years to create and establish these 
incentives, form the industrial Series, and 
initiate the people into the refined System 
of Combined Industry. Capital will be 
reqaired, after the members have entered, 
to make various improvements and modi- 
fications which practice will point out, 
and as the members may not, during this 
transitional period, produce enough to 
support themselves, to make up any defi- 
ciencies. The income from the capital 
will be on hand to meet all these demands, 
and thus guarantee the existence of the 
Association in its infancy. 

But let us suppose that the first experi- 
ment is a failure; that we have not been 
able to make the external or material or- 
ganization conform to the nature of man, 
and adapt the external arrangeinents to 


as to insure them a useful employment 
and true action, and render Industry At- 
tractive. Let us suppose this takes 
place; we are not ruined by the failure 


of this first experiment; our capital is! € 
) produce a thonsand-fold more good than 


untouched; we have gained experience ; 
we can ‘‘shut down the gates,’’ modify 
more or less profoundly our organization, 
and make a second trial: if we failed a 
second time, we wduld try a third, and if 
a third, a fourth. If we found even that 
the plan of organization, in which we 
now have faith, would not answer the 
purpose, we would abandon it, and try 
some other, or devise a new one. Operat- 
ing upon a permanent income, we could, 
I repeat, def a failure — provided Asso- 
ciation is compatible with the nature of 
man — and that it is, can be demonstrat- 
ed, beyond doubt or denial, by positive 
laws. But how can any one, who has 
faith in God and the universality of His 
Providence, doubt that a system of diyni- 
fied, attractive and voluntary Industry is 
the Destiny of Man, instead, of the pres- 
ent system of repugnant, dishonorable and 
coerced lahor — and that industrial Asso- 
ciation is the realization in the social pol- 
ity of mankind of the idea of the Unity 
and Brotherhood of the Race! 

If the conditions which I have here 
laid down, could be realized, a fair exper- 
itnent made, and a failure the result, then 
the opponents of Association would have 
some legitimate reasons, such as candid 
and impartial men might appeal to, for 
proclaiming the theory a fallacy. And 
yet a failure, even ander such circum- 
stances, would be no positive proof; for 
in the first place I have supposed the 
smallest amount of capital possible fur 
such an undertaking, too small in fact — 
and in the next place the founders may 
not possess a thorough knowledge of the 
Science. 

When a sufficient amount of capital and 
a thorough knowledge of the Associative 
Science are combined, Association will be 
demonstrated practically, and the world 
convinced of its truth — convinced at the 
same time that the present system of 
society, with its isolated familics, repug- 
nant industry, conflict of interests, pover- 
ty and ignorance, is not the Destiny of 
Man. 

How can the above capital be obtained ! 
In several ways. I will point out one: 
If four hundred persons in the United 
States can be sufliciently interested in the 
cause to subscribe each, upon an average, 
$ 1,000 to the fund, we have the amount. 
The money should be invested by a Com- 
mittee chosen by the subscribers; the in- 
terest only should be used, and the prin- 
cipal could be returned to the subscribers 
at the end, say, of ten years. This 
would be long enough to allow a series of 
experiments, if necessary, and to conduct 
the Association through its infancy or 
transitional period. As interest upon the 
capital during this time, the subscribers 
would receive stock in the Association, 

The Science which the world now 
wants ahove all others, is the Science 
which will feed, clothe, and educate the 
poor and ignorant millions throughout 
the earth; this is the preliminary to real 
progress and future elevation. Associa- 
tion is that Science ; it is only by Associ- 
ation, with its immensely increased pro- 
duction, its equitable division of profits, 
and the guaranty of education to every 
child, without oxception — the best edu- 


the play of the affections or passions, so | cation that society can give —that this 


` 
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result can be obtained. Wonld it not be 
well worth while for foar hundred persons 
in easy circumstances to risk $1,000 
each, or rather the income of it, to make 
a real scientific experiment, which may 


millions now devoted to incoherent and 
fragmentary acts of benevolence! 

T will close with remarking that the 
statements made by the Press, that the 
system has been fairly tried and failed, 
are utterly false. The largest amount of 
cash capital with which any Association 
has been begun in this country, is $9,- 
000. In France two small experiments 
were attempted. In one case — at Conde 
sur Vegres—the land waa bought, and 
the plantations in part begun, when sub- 
scriptions, which were expected from 
without, did not come, and the operation 
was suspended. In the other—at Ci- 
teaur — the gentleman who undertook it, 
met with sume very heavy losses in the 
ordinary channels of business, just after 
be had purchased the place, and he was 
obliged to suspend. In a word, there has 
nat been an approach even to a fair experi- 
ment, Yours truly, A. Brissane. 


REVIEW. 


A Sermon of the Dangerous’ Classes in 
Society. Preached at the Melodeon oo 
January 31st. By Tueopore Parker. 
Boston: C. & J. M. Spear, 40 Corn- 
hill. 1817. pp. 48. 


Our readers are always glad to be put 
in possession of the original and stirring 
thoughts of this intrepid advocate of 
social reform. Not that Mr. Parker 
claims to be an Associationist, technically 
speaking ; but his deep insight into the 
falseness and corruption of the present 
order of society, leads him to anticipate 
the period when the law of justice and 
love will be apptied to all the relations of 
life. This is the essential object aimed 
at by the Associationists ; and its realiza- 
tion will no doubt be hastened by such 
bold and vigorous criticisms as we are 
accustomed to look for from the biting 
pen of Mr. Parker. But we did not 
intend to notice this Discourse at length, 
but to present such copious extracts, as 
we are sure will interest and gratify our 
readers, 

The question, What is done by Civil- 
ization with the stragglers on the great 
social march, is thus answered. 


“Tn most large Families there is a Bad Boy 
a black sheep in the flock, an Ishmael whom 
Abraham will drive out into the wilderness, to 
meet an angel if he can find one. That story 
of Hagar and her son is very old, but verified 
anew each year in families and nations. So in 
Society there are Criminals who do not keep 
up with the moral advance of the mass, strag- 
glers from the march, whom Society treats as 
Abraham his base-born boy — but sending them 
off with no loaf nor skin of water, not even a 
blessing bat a curse ; sending them off as Cain 
went—with a bad name and a mark on their 
foreheads! So in the Worid there are Inferior 
Nations, savage, barbarous, half-civilized ; some 
are inferior in nature, some perhaps only 
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behind us in development; on a. lower form 
in the great schoo] of Providence — Negroes, 
Indians, Mexicans, Irish, and the like, whom 
the world treats as Ishmael and the Gib- 
eonites got treated; now their land is stolen 
from them in war; their children, or their per- 
sons, are annexed to the Strong as Slaves. 
The Civilized continually prey on the Savage, | 
re-annexing their territory and stealing their 
persons — owning them or claiming their work. 
Esau is rough and hungry, Jacob smooth and 
well fed. The smooth man overreaches the 
rough; buys his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage; takes the ground from underneath his 
feet, thereby supplanting his brother. So the 
elder serves the younger, and the fresh civiliza- | 
tion, strong and sometimes it may be wicked 
also, overmasters the ruder age that is content- 
ed to stop. The young man now a Barbarian 
will come up one day and take all our places, 
making us seem ridiculous, nothing but timid 
conservatives ! 

“ Now all these three, the reputed Pests of the 
Family, Society, and the World are but loiter- 
ers from the march, bad boys, or dull ones. ' 
Criminals are a class of such; savages are na- 
tions thereof— classes or nations that for some | 
cause do not keep up witb the movement of; 
Mankind. The seame human nature is in us all, 
only there it is not so highly developed. Yet: 
the bad boy, who to-day is a curse to the moth- 
er that bore him, would perhaps have been ac- 
counted brave and good in the days of the Con- 
querer; the dangerous class might have fought 
in the Crusades and been reckoned soldiers of 
the Lord, whose chance for Heaven was most 
auspicious. The savage nations would have 
been thought civilized in the days when ‘there 
was no smith in Israel.’ David would make a 
sorry figure amongst the present kings of Eu- 
rope, and Abraham would be judged of by a 
standard not known in his time. There have 
been many centuries in which the Pirate, the 
Land-Robber and the Murderer were thought 
the greatest of men. 

“Now it becomes a serious question what 
shall be done for these Stragglers, or even with 
them, it is sometimes a terrible question to 
the Father and Mother what they shall do for 
their reprobate Son who is an offence to the 
neighborhood, a shame, a reproach, and a heart- 
burning to them. It is a sad question to So- 
ciety, What shall be done with the Criminals, 
Thieves, Housebreakcra, Pirates, Murderers. 
It is a serious question to the World, What is 
to become of the humbler nations — Irish, Mex- 
icans, Malays, Indians, Negroes. 


j 
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“Tn the World and in Society the question is 
answered in aboet the same way. In a low 
civilization, the instinct of self-preservation is 
the strongest of all. They are done wit, not 
FOR ; are done away with. It is the Old Tes- 
tament answer :—the Inferior Nation is hewn 
to pieces, the Strong possess their lands, their 
cities, their cattle, their persons, also, if they 
will; the class of Criminals gets the Prophet’s 
curse — the two Bears, the Jail, and the Gal- 
lows, eat them up. In the Famdy alonc is the 
Christian answer given; the good shepherd goes 
forth to seek the one sheep that has strayed and 
gone loet upon the mountains; the Father goes 
out after the poor prodigal, whom the swine’s 
meet could not feed nor fll. The World, 
which ie the Society of Nations, and Society, 
which is the Family of Classes, still belong 
mainly to the ‘old dispensation,’ Heathen or 
Hebrew, the Period of Force. In the Family 
there ie a certain mstinctive love binding the 


Parent to the Child, and therefore a certain 


‘stops mainly there. 


' than hitherto; 1 think in New England it has a 


Unity of Action growing out of that love. So 
the Father fecls his kinship to hia boy, though a 
reprobate, looks for the causes of his son’s 
folly or sin, and strives to cure him; at least to 
do something for him, not mercly with him. 
The spirit of Christianity comes into the Fami- 
ly, but the recognition of Human Brotherhood 
It does not reach through- 
out Society ; it has little influence on national 
Politics or international Law —on the affairs of | 
the World taken as a whole. 1 know the Idea’ 
of Human Brotherhood has more influence now į 


wider scope, a higher range, and works with far 
more power than elsewhere: Our hearts bleed 
for the starving thousands of Ircland, whom we 
only read of; for the down-trodden Slave, 
though of another race and dyed by Heaven 
with another huc; yes, for the Savage and the 
suffering every where. The hand of our char- 
ity goes through every land. If there is one 
quality for which the men of New England may 
be proud it is this =- their sympathy with suffer- 
ing Man. Still we are far from the Christian 
ideal, We still drive out of Society the Fsh- 
macis and Esaus. This wo do not so much 
from ill-will as want of thought, but thereby we 
lose the strength of these outcasts. So much 
water runs over the dam — wasted and wast- 
ing!” 


Love, True Christianity, Sound Wis- 
dom, take a different method. 


“The other ie the Method of Love, and of 
Wisdom not the less. Force may hide, and 
even silence effects fora time; it removes not 
the real causes of evil. By the Method of Love 
and Wisdom the Parents remove the causes; 
they do not tie the Demoniac, they cast out the 
Demon, not by letting in Beelzebub, the Chief 
Devil, but by the finger of God. They redress 
the child’s folly and evil birth by their own wis- 
dom and good breeding. The Day drives out 
and off the Night. 

“Sometimes you sce that worthy parents have 
a weak and sickly child, feeble in body. No 
pains are too great for them to take in behalf of 
the faint and fecble one. What self-denial of 
the father; what sacrifice on the mother’s part! 
The best of medical skill is procured; the ten- 
dereet watching is not spared. No outlay of 
money, time, or sacrifice is thought too much 
to save the child’s life ; to insure a firm consti- 
tution and make that life a blessing. The able- 
bodied children can take care of themselves, 
but not the weak. So the affection of father 
and mother centres on this sickly child. By 
extraordinary attention the feeble becomes 
strong; the deformed ie transformed. and the 
grown man, strong and active, blesses his moth- 
er for health not less than life. 

“Did you ever see a Robin attend to her im- 
mature and callow child which some hecdicss 
or wicked boy had stolen from the nest, wound- 
ed and left on the ground, half-living, left to 
perish? Patiently she brings food and water, 
gives it kind nursing. Tenderly she broods 
over it all night upon the ground, sheltering its 
tortured body from the cold air of night and 
morning’s penetrating dew. She perils herself; 
never leaves it, not till life is gone. That ie 
Nature; the Strong protecting the Feeble. 
Human nature may pause and consider the 
fowls of the air, whence the Greatest once 
drew his lessons. Human history, spite of all 
its tears and blood, is full of beauty and majes- 
tic worth. But it shows few things so fair as 
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the Mother watching over her sickly and de- 
formed child, feeding him with her own life. 
What if she forewent her native instinct and 
the mother said, ‘ My Boy is deformed, a crip- 
ple, let him die?’ Where would be the more 
hideous deformity ? 

“If his child be dull, slow-witted, what pains 
will a good father take to instruct him; still 
more if he is vicious, born with a low organiza- 
tion, with bad propensities, what admonitions 
will he administer; what teachers will he con- 
sult; what expedient will he try ; what prayers 
will he not pray for his stubborn and rebellious 
Though one experiment fail, he tries 
another, and then again, reluctant to give over! 
Did it never happen to one of you to be such a 
Child, to have outgrown that rebellion and 
wickedness! Remember the pains taken with 
you; remember the agony your mother felt; 
the shame that bowed your father’s head so oft 
and brought such bitter tears adown those ven- 
erable cheeks. You cannot pay for that agony, 
that shame, not pay the hearts that burst with 
both, yet uttering only a prayer for you. Pay it 
back then, if you can, to others like yourself, 
stubborn and rebellious sons. 


“fas none of you ever been sucha Father 
or Mother? You know then the sad yearnings 
of beart which tried you. The World con- 
demned you and your wicked child, and said, 
‘Let the Elders stone him with stones. The 
Gallows waitcth for its own!’ Not so you! 
You said: ‘ Nay, now waita little. Perchance 
the boy will mend. Come, I will try again. 
Crush him not utterly and a Father’s heart be- 
side!’ The more he was wicked, the more as- 
siduous were you for hia recovery, for his ele- 
vation. You saw that he would not keep up 
with the moral march of men; that he was a 
Barbarian, a Savage, yes, almost a Beast 
amongst men. You saw this; yes felt it too as 
none others felt. Yet you could not condemn 
him wholly and without hope. You saw some 
good mixed with his evil; some causes for the 
evil and excuses for it which others werc blind 
to. Because you mourned most you pitied 
most, all from the abundance of your love. 
Though even in your highest hour of prayer, 
the sad conviction came that work or prayer 
was all in vain, you never gave him over to the 
world’s reproach, but interposed your fortune, 
character, yes, your own person to take the 
blows which the severe and tyrannous world 
kept laying on. At last, if he would not re- 
pent, you hid him away, the best you could, 
from the mocking sight of other men, but never 
shut him from your heart; never from remem- 
brance in your deepest prayers. How the 
whole family suffers for the Prodigal till he re- 
turns. When he comes back, why you rejoice 
over one recovered Olive-Plant more than over 
all the trees of your field which no storm has 
ever broke or bowed. How you went forth to 
meet him; with what joy rejoiced! ‘For this 
my son was lost and is found,’ says the -old 
man; ‘He was dead and is alive once more. 
Let ue pray and be glad!’ With what a serene 
and hallowed countenance you met your friends 
and neighbors, as their glad heart smiled up in 
their faces when the Prodigal came home from 
riot and swine’s-bread, a new man eafe and 
eound! Many such things have I seen and 
hearts long cold grew bright and warm again. 
Towards evening the cloude broke asunder; 
Simeon saw his consolation and went home in 
sunlight and in peace. 

“The general result of this treatment in the 
Family, is that the Dull Boy learns by degrees, 
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learns what he is fit for; the Straggler joins the 
troop, and keeps step with the rest, nay, some- 
times becomes the leader of the march; the 
Vicious Boy is corrected; even the faults of 
hig organization get overcome, not suddenly, 
but at length. The rejected stone finds its 
place on the wall, and ita use. Such is not al- 
ways the result. Some will not be mended. I 
stop not now to ask the cause; some will not 
return though you go out to mect them a great 
way off. What then? will you refuse to go? 
can you wholly abandon a friend or a child who i 
thus deserts himself? Is he so bad that he can- 
not be made better? Perhaps ’tis so. Can 
you not hinder him from being worse? Are 
you so good that you must forsake him? Did 
not God scnd hie greatest, noblest, purest son | 
to seck and save the lost; send him to call sin- | 
ners to repent? When sinners slew him, did 
God forsake Mankind? Not one of those ain- 
ners did his love forget. 


“Does the good physician spend the night 
in feasting with the sound or in watching with 
the sick? Nay, though the sick man be past 
all hope, he will look in to soothe affliction 
which he cannot cure, at least to speak a word 
of friendly cheer. The wise teacher spends 
most pains with backward boys, and is most 
bountiful where Nature seems most niggard in 
her gifts. What would you say if a teacher re- 
fused to hclp a boy because the boy was slow to 
learn; because he now and then broke through 
the ruics? What if the mother said: ‘My boy 
is a sickly dunce, not worth the pains of rear- 
ing. Let him die!’ What if the Father said: 
‘He is born a villian, to be bred for the gal- 
lows; what use to toil or pray for him! Let 
the Hangman take my son.” 


Soctzry, itself, causes much of the 
crime which it punisHes. This has been 
considered as a dangerous, disorganizing, 
Jacobinical doctrine. But, it is true, 
nevertheless. Our inference from it is, 
that the present order of society is abhor- 
rent to the will of God, and that he is 
teaching us by all sorts of scourges to 
exercise obedience to the divine social 
code, which is ‘‘ from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” Mr. Parker thus graphically 
describes the influence of our social insti- 
tutions. 


“ The Criminals from Circumstances become | 
what they are by the action of causes which 
may be ascertained, guarded against, mitigated, 
and at last overcome and removed. These men 
are born of poor parents, and find it difficult to; 
satisfy the natural wants of food, clothing, and 
shelter, They get little culture, intellectual or 
moral. The School-house is open—but the 
parent does not send the children, he wants 
their services — to beg for him, perhaps to steal, 
it may be to do little services which lie within 
their power. Besides, the child must be ill-clad, 
and soa mark is set on him. The Boy of the 
Perishing Classes, with but common endow- 
ments, cannot lcarn at school as one of the: 
Thrifty or Abounding Class. Then he receives 
no stimulua at home; there every thing dis- 
courages his attempts. He cannot share the 
pleasure and sport of his youthful fellows. His 
dreas, his ancleanly habits, the result of misery, 
forbid all that. So the children of the Perishing ; 
herd together, ignorant, ill-fed, and miserably | 
elad. You do not find the sons of this Class in 
your Colleges, in your High Schools where all | 


is free for the people ; few even in the Grammar 
Schools; few in the Churches. Though born 
into the nineteenth century after Christ, they 
grow up almost in the barbarism of the nine- 


teenth century before him. Children that are 
, blind and deaf, though born with a superior 


organization, if left to themselves, become only 
savages, little morc than animals, What are 
we to expect of children, born indeed with eyes 
and ears. but yct shut out from the culture of 
the age they live in? In the corruption of a 
city, in the midst of its intenser life — what 
wonder that they associate with crime, that the 
moral instinct, baffled and cheated of its due, 
becomes so powerless in the boy or girl; what 
wonder that Reason never geta developed there; 
nor Conscience nor that blessed Religious Scnse 
learns ever to assert its power? Think of the 
temptations that beset the boy;—those yet 
more revolting which address the other sex, 
Opportunities for crime continually offer. Want 
impels, Desire leagues with opportunity — and 
the result we know. Add to all this the curse 
that creates so much disease, poverty, wretched- 
ness, and so perpetually begets crime — I mean 
Intemperance! That is almost the only plea- 
sure of the Perishing Class. What recognized 
amusement have they but this—of drinking 
themselves drunk? Do you wonder at this? 
with no air, nor light, nor water; with scanty 
food and a miserable dress; with no culture, — 
living in a cellar or a garret, crowded, stifling, 
and offensive to the rudest sense — do you won- 
der that man or woman sceks a brief vacation 
of misery in the dram-shop and in its drunken- 
ness? I wonder not. Under such circnm- 
stances how many of you would have done bet- 
ter? To suffer continually from lack of what 
is needful for the natural bodily wants — of 
food, of shelter, of warmth — that suffering is 
Misery. It is not too much to say there are 
always in this city thousands of persona who 
smart under that misery. They are indeed a 
Perishing Class. 

“ Now almost all our criminals,—Victims and 
Foes, come from this portion of Society. Most 
of those born with an organization ghat is pre- 
disposed to crime are born there. The laws of 
nature are unavoidably violated from generation 
to generation. Unnatural results must follow. 
The misfortunes of the father are visited on his 
miserable child. Cows and sheep degencrate 
when the demands of nature arc not met,—and 
men degenerate not less. Only the low, animal 
instincts, those of self-defence and sclf-perpet- 
uation, get developed,— these with preternatural 
force: The animal man wakes, becomes brutish 
while the spiritual clement sleeps within him. 
Unavoidably then the Perishing is mother of 
the Dangerous Claes. 

“ I deny not that a portion of Criminals come 
from other sources—but at least nine-tenths 
thereof proceed from this quarter. Of 273,818 
criminals punished in France from 1825 to 1839, 
more than half were wholly unable to read, and 
had been brought up subject to no family affec- 
tions. Out of 70 criminals in one prison at 
Glasgow who were under eighteen, 50 were or- 
phans having lost one or both parents, and 
nearly ajl the rest had parents of bad character 
and reputation. Taking all the criminals in 
England and Wales in 1841, there were not 
eight in a hundred that could read and write 
well. la our country, where every body gets a 
mouthful of education, though scarce any one a 
full meal, the result is a little different. Thus, 
of the 790 prisoners in the Mount Pleasant 
State’s Prison in New York, 100 it is said could 
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read and understand. Yet of all our criminals, 
only a very small proportion have been in a 
condition to obtain the average intellectual and 
moral culture of our times. 

“ Our present mode of treating criminals does 
no good to this class of men, these Victims of 
Circumstances. 1 do not know that their im- 
provement is even contemplated. We do not 
ask what causes made this man a criminal and 
then set ourselves to remove those causes, We 
look only at the crime; so we punish practi- 
cally a man because he had a wicked father ; 
because his education was neglected, and he 
exposed to the bancful influence of unholy men. 
In the main, we treat all criminals alike if 
guilty of the same offence-—though the same 
act denotes very different degrees of criminality 
in the different men, and the same punishment 
is attended with quite opposite results. Two 
men commit similar crimes,we sentence them 
both to the State’s Prison for ten years. At the 
expiration of one year, let us suppose one man 
has thoroughly reformed and has made strict 
and solemn resolutions to pursue an honest and 
useful life. I do not say such a result is to be 
expected from such treatment; still it is possi- 
ble, and I think has happened, perhaps many 
We do not discharge the man; we care 
nothing for his penitence; nuthing for his im- 
provement; we keep him nine ycars more. 
That is an injustice to him; we have robbed 
him of nine years of time—which he might 
have converted into life. It is unjust aleo to 
Society which needs the presence and the labor 
of all that can serve. The man has been a bur- 
then to himsclf and to us. Suppose at the ex- 
piration of his ten years the other man is not 
reformed at all; this result, I fear, happens in 
the great majority of cases. He is no better for 
what he has suffered— we know that he will re- 
turn to his carcer of crime, with new energy and 
with even malice. Still he is discharged. This 
ia unjust to him, for he cannot bear the fresh 
exposure to circumstances which corrupted him 
at first, and he will fall lower still. lt is unjust 
to Society, for the property and the persons of 
all are exposed to his passions just as much as 
before. He feels indignant, as if he had spffered 
a wrong. He saya, ‘Society has taken ven- 
geance on me, when I was to be pitied more 
than blamed. Now I will have my turn. They 
will not allow me to live by honest toil. I will 
learn their lesson. I will plunder their wealth, 
their roof shall blaze!’ He will live at the 
expense of Soeicty, and in the way least profi- 
table and most costly to Mankind, This idle 
Savage will levy destructive contributions on 
the rich, the thrifty, and the industrious, Yes, 
he will help teach others the wickedness which 
himeelf once, and perhaps unavoidably learned, 
So in the very bosom of Socicty, there is a 
horde of bold marauders waging perpetual war 
against Mankind.” 


Friends! can you hear such statements 
made, without a blush at the cowardly 
contentedness with which these sufferings 
are borne? Tere they are in the very 
midst of us, festering at the heart of 
society, spreading pollution, wretched- 
ness and death, throughout every circle, 
—and where are our mighty men of re~ 
nown, our heavenly-minded divines, our 
grave and mighty judges, vur venerated 


‘leaders of public opinion and public 


morality? ‘Taking their after-dinner naps 
in profound easy chairs of cut velvet, and 
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curling their dainty nostrils in a sneer at 
every earnest effort for social reform. 
Thank Heaven for the few exceptions, 
like the great and fearless author of this 
Discourse. 


-THE HARBINGER. — 


SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1847. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, n 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
eommercial convulsions all tending to impoverixh 
the Jaborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universat 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANKing. 


THE GROUNDS OF ASSOCIATION IN 
THE NATURE OF MAN.— NO. I. 


In the Harbinger of the 8th inst. we 
commenced the analysis of the springs 
of action in man. We saw that these 
springs, or ‘* passions ” in the language 
of Fourier, are but the ramifications of 
one central unitary Attraction, which is 
the very essence of the Soul, into suc- 
cessive series of more and more special 
attractions, always of a determinate num- 
ber. We saw that the first division was 
into Three, in accordance with the three- 
fold relation of every soul: to the ma- 
terial world or ¿hings, to the social world 
or persons, and to the mathematical order 
and distribution or series; and we unfold- 
ed the first of those branches into the five 
lesser branches which meet in it, into the 
attractions or passions which lie at the 
foundation of the five senses. We now 
proceed, to the second branch : 

Il. Tue Four Arractive Passions. 

The essence of the Human Soul is 
Love, since ‘t God is Love,” in whom we 
live and have our being. This in its 
unity is Religion, the harmonious blend- 
ing of all the special impulses or loves of 
man into one purest, unitary, universal 
sentiment, one mighty hunger of the soul 
for God. But in the manifold relations 
of the soul's life.in time, during the er- 
tstence of this essence in the body, this 
central, undivided Love takes various di- 
rections, is modified or refracted, as it 
were, into sentiments of various special 
hue and tone, and undergoes the trans- 
formation of various spheres. The love 
to God becomes the love to Man, our 
chiefest medium of access to Him. 

This love to Man, this divine fire of 
attraction towards human sympathies, 
this impulse to complete our own being 
in others and to realize the boundless am- 
bition to ġe all, by free bonds of unity 
with all; this whioh holds us together 
and constitutes the encompassing atmos- 
phere and invisible electric attraction or 
magnetism of all social spheres, whether 
of the friendly circle, or the sacred con- 
jugal tie, or the blessed sympathies of 


home, or the corporate unions in which 
Henor reigns; this which gave origin to 
the phrase “the Human Family,” and 
which keeps up the nominal, soon to be- 
come a real union, the ‘* Brotherhood of 
Humanity; ” this, we say, is not a sim- 
ple, single, but a manifold attraction. It 
urges men to four great centres, and four 
sorts of union, and becomes a peculiar 
sentiment in each,—in each a love of 
quite distinct and characteristic tone and 
hue. 

1. The simplest form it takes is that 
of overflowing kindliness and good will 
to any and to all; the disposition to be 
united in good understanding and familiar, 
generous trust with others, without re- 
gard to distinctions of age, sex, rank, 
and so forth. That state of genial, ready 
sympathies, and universal cordiality, 
which we call Frienpsuip in its more 
limited applications; and Social Feeling, 
Philanthropy, Charity, as its circle wid- 
ens and its spirit grows more large. In 
its most complete expression it is the 
Love of Humanity, the sublime sentiment 
which Christ taught and lived. This 
certainly is the corner-stone of the tem- 
ple, when we speak of social impulses. 
This, musically speaking, is the key-note 
of the scale. All the others are but va- 
riations and diversions proceeding forth 
from this, and always looking back to it. 
This is the social impulse in its most 
genera] sense, without distinction. 

The law of Friendship is equality ; it 
tends to confusion of ranks and merging 
of distinctions. Its tone is that of free 
familiarity; one is as good as another ; 
and its type is the circle, in which all 
points are equally removed from the cen- 
tre. It may be general or special, and is 
always the result of a common attraction 
acting upon a number of persons, as 
where some special pursuit, or taste, or 
pleasure unites many for the time and 
makes of them a group. In its must gen- 
eral form, we see it in the free, generous 
trast and mutual confidence of childhood 
and of youth, at which age life is alto- 
gether democratic. 

2. Next comes the distinction of Sex. 
To Friendship follows another sentiment, 
called Love, wherein one soul, completing 
its own being in another, becomes more 
capable of the exalted forms of Friend- 
ship, of love to al] humanity, and great 
devotion of its life to the most High. 
By a strange law of being, which may 
be termed the contact’ of extremes, this 
most private, individual, and exclusive of 
man’s affections is to the most of men the 
first awakening of a feeling of the Infi- 
nite, the exaltation of the soul above 
itself. By tbis romantic passion, the 
rudest morta], who is of the earth, earthy, ! 
is surprised into disinterestedness, and 
made spiritual in spite of himself. It is! 


a natural revelation, this sentiment, and 
has nourished the religious capacity in 
souls condemned to baser spheres, whose 
education otherwise is all worldly. If 
Friendship was the key note, this forms 
with it the beautiful accord of the Third, 
in music; the accord most sweet to all 
cars, whose use too is most frequent in 
the music of love, it being the sool and 
origin of the Duett. Note here a curi- 
ous correspondence, showing how one 
Jaw pervades the spiritual and the ma- 
terial. In the middle ages the same re- 
ligion, which frowned on natural pleas- 
ure, and made cclibates of monks and 
priests, shunning woman as the tempter, 
and making it a virtue to renounce beau- 
ty, also ruled over the devclopment of 
the art of music. Music was severely 
schooled and straightencd into strict and 
learned, artificial styles. Now it is re- 
markable that in the compositions of 
those times the beautiful, the natural ac- 
cord of the Third was excluded by rule, 
in favor of the more barren Fourths and 
Fifths. This gentle child, the note of 
Love, wandered about the world, unhon- 
ored and unacknowledged by the church. 
The sentiment for woman found its ex- 
pression among the Troubadours, and in 
the simple melodies of street and field. 
With the birth of modern freedom and 
the reassertion of the simple faith and 
natural emotions of the heart; with purer 
sentiments for woman, came the great 
day of modern music, and the reinstate- 
ment of the beautiful and expressive 
Third, now by every theorist and com- 
poser esteemed orthodox. 

3. But this accord is not complete 
without the addition to it of the Third 
above the Third, or the musical Fifth. 
This makes the perfect common chord, 
or Triad, the type of all true harmony. 
So, too, the romantic sentiment of Love 
is uJtimated and perfected in the Parental 
sentiment, the peculiar feeling of the 
Family. Paternity or Familism is a new 
form of the attraction of one soul to 
others ; it is the fond deference of old to 
young. Think how many of the heart's 
emotions, how many of the joys, hopes, 
fears, which checker life and affect its 
tempo and its harmony, are born of this 
sentiment, and of the reflected shades 
and side-gleams which it diffuses through 
the whole atmosphere of the family, and 
its extended branches. Curious coinci- 
dence again. The key-note and the 
Fifth, alone, without the Third, produce 
an accord which is barren of expression, 
giving a waste and dreary feeling, like 
Marriage withont Love, like home and 
family in which Necessity is the presid- 
ing genius and habit the sole bond of 
union. 

4. The tone of sentiment is changed 
again when the free familiarity and 
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equality of Friendship, as well as the 
more partial ties of Love and Family, 
are overruled by that respect which draws 
us towards each by virtue of his real rank 
in the great moral hierarchy. Respect is 
cold: yet none the less is that feeling 
which prompts us not to confound dis- 
tinctions, which commands us to do social 
justice, an attraction and a bond of union. 
There is a magnetic charm in all that we 
esteem superiority, to draw us to itself. 
There is a love, that takes the names of, 
loyalty, of admiration, of respect, of | 
honor, which is quite distinct from 
Friendship. This is esteem for all men 
in their place ; itis the natural deference 
which one class, one rank, one office, one i 
degree, delights to pay to another. At, 
the bottom of it is the great thought of 
Order. It might almost be called Rever- 
ence, than which no sentiment more truly 
binds men to one another. In its false 
and inverted action it is restless and ex- 
orbitant Ambition, in which, as in Mil- 
ton’s fallen Lucifer, there is always 
something sublime, something that be- 
speaks the capacity for a very noble sen- 
timent. Fourier has called this senti- 
ment Ambition or Honorism, adopting 
the lower name. In a disordered social 
world, like this, when wars and selfish- 
ness and ignorance and crime still reduce 
Christianity to a name, excopt in a few 
humble and prophetic lives, it takes the 
form of ardent aspiration, of restless, 
boundless longing and yearning as for an 
infinite embrace ; that uncontainable im- 
pulse which lends such fire and depth of 
meaning to the music of Beethoven. 

These four social attractions, consid- 
ered well, will be found to include all 
others: Friendship, Love, Familism, and | 
the Corporate Sentiment. One of these 
four relations always gives the tone to 
our feelings. It is either as friends and 
equals, as lovers, as kinsmen, or in some 
corporate relation that we meet each 
other always. Hope, fear, pride, jeal- 
ousy, shame, admiration, and the myriad 
shades of passion in the vulgar sense of 
the word, always are about some one or 
more of these four. 

Now the five sensitive passions, as we 
have said, attract the soul towards ma- 
terial harmony; the four affective pas- 
sions attract in like manner towards so- 
cial harmony. Yet itis not in the power 
of either or of both of these two branch- 
es, without the intervention of the third 
branch above named, to create any har- 
mony, or procure a single satisfaction, 
material or social. Material impressions 
must not come confusedly and without 
measure ; social ties must be select and 
not promiscuous. A law of order must 
preside over the distribution of the re- 
spective objects of these two classes of} 
attraction. It is not a// sights and sounds 


and flavors which delight al? equally. 
Certain principles of arrangement, of 
combination and succession, are necessary 
that these things may present themselves 
to us harmoniausly. ‘* And the same 
holds of society. Friendship, Love, Am- 
bition, have their laws. We require 
harmony in our sensations, harmony in 
social relations. Conditions as absolute 
as those which convert confused sounds 
into music, or shocking mixtures of in- 
congruous flavors into exquisite pleasures 
of the palate, must also reign in the 


spheres of friendship and of every social , x 
i that we are strangers, we turn with equal 


relation. There must be rich accords 
and correspondences, whence enthusiasm 
flows ; and there must be graduated differ- 
ences, whence emulation ; and there must 
be alternation, and contrast, and health- 
ful, timely transition from one sphere to 


another. Theso are the three presiding | 


laws of distribution in the material and 
the moral universe.” 

We come then to the third class ; and 
it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
reproduce a description of them from an 
earlier number of the Harbinger. 


IJ. Tue Turee Distrinutive Passtons. 


*©1, And first we have a tendency to 
seek unity in all things, even while the 
senses offer nothing but variety, and the 
affections all point to individuals. We 
require our pleasures to be compound. 
Nothing singly satisfies us; we must 
have it blended with a great deal more. 
We instinctively seek out the common 
feature in a multitude of particulars, and 
make them meet if possible. Their dif- 
ference distresses and distracts us, till 
they converge towards one centre and 
make up one whole. Succeeding in this 
we enjoy a very proud delight; exalta- 
tion and enthusiasm take possession of 
us; we have conquered repulsive tenden- 
cies, we have reconciled diversities, we 
have got a unity together, something that 
looks a little complete, that glows and be- 
comes alive as we contemplate it; and 
our feeling is as of being united with the 
very heart and soul of things, as of pet- 
ting home again and resting from endless 
roamings amid the contradictory and 
strange. This is what Fourier calls the 
Composite, or the exalting passion. It is 
the love of agreement. In its fullest ex- 
ercise it cannot abide analysis or critical 
dissection. Jt is fanatically averse to dis- 
tinctions and shuts its eyes against them. 
It always wants to rake the coals together 
and keep up a glowing heat. Its reason- 
ing is rather that of sentiment than 
that of science. It is fonder of enjoying 
than of criticising ; it is more ready to 
accept than it isto judge. It is all too 
ready to consent; and this in fact is what 
constitutes any pleasure of any kind; a 
pleasant sound ig the consent of so many 
measured vibrations; a pleasant taste or 
odor is the consent of so many titillating 
nerves. These compounds wlien again 
compounded yield a heightened pleasure, 
and a more composite, as in works of 
art, a symphony, a picture, a cathedral, 
or a feast; each of which is so much 
realization to the soul of its desires for 
unity. New truth bursting on the mind 
awakens the same ecstacy; it is s0 much 
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more of the doubtful, the contradictory, 
and the promiscuous conquered and re- 
duced to unity. And these must not be 
solitary enjoyments ; the sweeter the mu- 
sic, the Jovelier the picture, the more rav- 
ishing the feast, the clearer the vision 
and the grander the conviction, the more 
the need of ‘imparting and of sharing. 
Prohably the highest experience of the 
composite, is where a multitude of souls 
are touched by some great sentiment; 
where art and eloquence conspire with pa- 
triotism or religion, and a thousand hearts 
beat as one, in the high harmony of soul 
and sense. Then the barriers of distinc- 
tion, whether of character or caste, seem 
suddenly let down between us; we forget 


trust to every one, converse where before 
we should not have saluted, and feel a 
common nature and a common conscious- 
ness, in unity with one another and as it 
were with God. These are our highest 
moments, in which we live most, most 
forgetting our own lives. It is the Com- 
posite which creates festivities and publie 
worship. 

“2, But in the very bosom of agree- 
ment, difference and rivalry begin. A 
criticising spirit naturally succeeds this 
high enthusiasm. We begin to compare 
and note the difference between us. 
Where we merged the individual in the 
whole and only saw resemblances, we 
now exaggerate the individual and draw 
Fach seems anxious to 
excecd the other, if only in some slight 
degree. AJ equality, all uniformity and 
monotony become detestable. Hence a 
wholesome emulation, by which each 
stimulates each and the various shades 
of character and function are distinetly 
brought out and perfected into elements 
of richer harmony. Here, in this restless 
tendency, is the first germ of improve- 
ment and of progress. Out of what 
seemed uniform and simple, there now 
develops itself a graduated scale of dif- 
ferences. The white ray splits and is 
refracted into a scale of colors. The sin- 
gle tone begets a whole scale of melody. 
The ideal pursuit which already unites 
many, sooo betrays a variety of aspects 
which are espoused by each respectively 
with a peculiar zeal. In our present 
society we sce this in its worst form, as 
in the cabals and intrigues of political 
parties, or of fashionable life. And hence 
the ignoble title under which this passion 
suffers, of Cubalism. Properly it is the 
spirit of progressive refinement. It nurses 
each little shade and feature of difference, 
till they all together form a graduated 
series, shading off on both sides from a 
principal and central type, and thus re- 
sult in unity again. 

“ There is the cabalism of thought and 
the cabalism of action. The same princi- 
ple which makes a man a skilful analyzer 
and a critic intellectually, makes him so- 
cially a restless rival and intriguer, which 
necd not be in any bad sense. How irre- 
sistible among the best of friends is the 
tendency to cliques and coteries, to divide 
in factions about the minutest shades of 
the same faith and the same purpose, and 
more especially, of the same tastes. Sci- 
ence has long been exercising its cabal- 
ism in the numbering and classing of the 
different varieties of every natural object ; 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, it has formed its series of 
genera, species, varieties, &c. And the 
further this discrimination of shades is 
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carried, the more complete our knowledge 
and the more evident the essential unity! 
of all things. Jt is dificult to see any | 
unity or correspondence between two 
wholes, as sound and color. But Jet sci- 
ence apply her prism to them, and in- 
stantly we have a series of tones and a 
series of colors, corresponding each to 
each; and thus we win from the two 
wholes a confession of relationship. 

t This hint will suffice to show how 
essential to any appreciation of harmony, 
and consequently to the gratification of 
any attraction, whether material or spirit- 
ual, is a fine perception of differences, 
and a power the opposite of that which 
blends all in a moment of enthusiasm. 
And this is what we had in view in say-} 
ing that neither the material nor the so- 
cial attractions of man could procure him | 
a single satisfaction without the interven- 
tion of this third class of attractions, of 
which as a class this refining, emulative, 
cabalistic passion is the characteristic one. 
Thus to gratify our material attractions, 
material things and qualities and functions! 
must be so arranged in series, that each 
individual may find what corresponds 
precisely to his own especial taste. Fifty; 
persons may love roses and find a plea- 
sure in their cultivation; here is an aflin- 
ity of tastes, a group. But the bond be- 
tween them, the ardor of their labor, | 
the passional attraction for each other| 
and for it, is comparatively weak as yet. 
Let there be introduced a large variety of 
roses, and there will he partizans for 
each, laboring to perfect their favorite 
rose, devoted to it with enthusiasm, eager 
to establish its superiority above all oth- 
ers; and evidently the sum of attraction 
in the whole group is considerably en- 
hanced. Curry it still farther aud sup-! 
pose the varieties developed into a com- 
plete series analagons to the series of 
musical tones, so that there may be as! 
many sorts of leagues and rivalries and 
counterpoises among these groups or par- 
ties, as there may be discords and con- 
cords in music, and the result is now the 
most intense attraction, and a harmony! 
that is complete; the discords between 
two or three are neutralized and absorbed 
by their relations to other memhers of the 
series. Just sotwo colors contrast badly, 
till the presence of more colors absorbs 
their difference into a richer harmony. 
So too in the social sphere, in groups of 
Friendship or Ambition. Two persons 
have a marked aversion for each other, 

- they mutually irritate or paralyze each 
other, it ie placing both of them in a 
false position to bring them together 
alone. But the presence of some third 
one, if he be the proper person, operates 
like a charm upon them both, and be- 
tween the three there is now freedom 
and vivacity and harmony. And the 
greater the variety of characters at hand, 
the greater will be the chance of their 
furnishing out a series amongst them, in 
which many will be harmonized, who 
never could be separately. So in the 
sphere of honor or ambition. Two who 
hold nearly equal rank may live in bitter 
mortifying rivalry ; but the presence of a 
third whom they both look up to, makes 
them by their very strife converge more 
swiftly to one end. , 

“3. To hold the balance betwixt these 
opposites, there hovers a third one over! 
them. This is the love of alternation, of 
varicty (not discordant,) of contrast. It; 
is what in music is termed modulation, | 


the shifting from one key to another. 
The mind continually seeks relief from 
one enjoyment in its opposite’; our taste 
vibrates between sweet and sour; our ear 
craves discord in the midst of cuncord ; 


the lines of beauty, while we note their, 
tendency to meet, begin to flee each oth- | 


er; we admire and criticise by turns. 
These two poles of unity and varicty are 
thus continually shifted, and life contin- 
ually begins anew, restless still while 
seeking rest. This passion he has named 
more fantastically than either of them, the 
Papillonne, or butterfly propensity, the 


volatile element in our nature, which flits’ 


from pleasure to pleasure, from work to 
work. It is the great restorative, and 
keeps all in health; correcting all one- 


sidedness, and cooling feverish intensity, ! 


and preserving the equilibrium of all the 
faculties.” 

This completes the series of Twelve, 
which in their blended and integral action 
constitute the pivotal and central passion, 
the entire, religious action of the soul, 


which Fourier terms Unity-ism, the love 


of Universal Unity, which is equivalent 
to the love of God. 

As our end in this discussion is merely 
practical, to show the grounds of Associ- 
ation in the nature of man, we must con- 
tent ourselves here with merely indicat- 
ing two great fields of thought, essential 
to the completeness of our statement, and 
passing them by, come at once to the ap- 
plication. 

First, it would be important to study 
the material world, and sec how nature 
reflects again these twelve radical springs 
of human action in all her forms and dis- 
tributions ; how music, color, vegetable 
growth, geometric figures, and so forth, 
all furnish aualogies of the same distribu- 
tion, and thus prove the correspondence 
of the outward and the inward world. 

Secondly, it would be desirable to trace 
the series of Twelve into its minuter 
ramifications, and determine the new se- 
ries of shades of passion, furnishing at 
last all the elements of varied characters, 
by which graduated variety in human 
characters corresponds with graduated 
variety in all outward objects and the 
functions which we sustain to them, and 
universal unity or the complete harmony 
of man with nature becomes possible. 

“But these things we leave ; and in our 
next number, shall endeavor to show 
what social form, or at least what main 
social conditions, the passions as thus 
verified, demand, that man may be him- 
self and in his normal state. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. IX. 
(Continued from p. 335.) 

In our last number under this head, we 
gave a glimpse at the influences which 
have so fatally effected the degradation of 
the laboring classes in Great Britain. 
We stated that the causes of poverty are 
not accidental ; that they are not inciden- 


i tal to any one country, but that they are 
-a part of the structure of every civilized 
i country in the world, their very informing 
‘spirit and moulding genius. We have 
yet more to urge in this matter. We are 
determined, if facts, palpable, clear and 
i undoubted as the light of heaven, can 
awaken the attention of Americans to the 
condition which awaits our country, that 
i these facts shall not be wanting. 

The universal spirit of monopoly, 
grasping the soil and the fruits of human 
| genius and industry; and the war of 
competition, maddened to frenzy, by the 
dogmas and maxims of political economy, 
i with the fearful compression of time and 
distance which steam navigation and the 
magnetic telegraph have effected, will 
i accomplish for us in a single day, a work 
of misery which it took Europe centuries 
to effect without them. reat Britain is 
! not alone in the disgrace of a degraded, de- 
, frauded and outraged laboring population. 
China has millions of the most abject 
slaves ; India, her dehumanized pariahs ; 
Russia, whose vast possessions complete 
the semi-circle of the globe, holds a large 
portion of her population in serfdom. 
Throughout the remainder of Europe, 
the condition of laborers is nearly as bad 
as it is in Great Britain. 

The effects of monopoly in Great 
Britain, in depriving laborers of employ- 
! ment and of free access to the land, may 
;be more oppressive than in most other 
countries of Europe, but still it will be 
seen that.laborers of the same class, ob- 
tain higher wages in Great Britain, than 
in Belgium or in France. We copy from 
an article contained in No. 18 of the pre- 
sent volume of this paper, 


‘*Mr. Jelinger Symons, comparing the 
results of labor in Great Britain with 
other countries, gives the following week- 
ly rate of wages: 


France In En- 
s & Bel- gland. 
gium. *,* 
First class mechanics, 12sGd 2080d 304d 
Second “ as 90 40 20 
Farm laborera; 4 66 100 14 
pinning factory do. 
men, women, & child’n 6 3 i06 22” 


The foregoing would show apparently, 
that the working population of Great 
Britain, is better conditioned than that of 
France and Belgium ; but it must be re- 
membered, that as a genera] rule, the 
greater number of those in the latter 
countries who wish employment, can gen- 
erally obtain it. Not soin Great Britain. 
She has 2,000,000 of miserable outcasts, 
who cannot find employment at any price. 
They belong to the professional classes, 
and obtain a support by stealing, begging, 
juggling, prostitution, and crime. Their 
function is, to illustrate political economy. 
We give, in addition to the foregoing, a 


*,* Difference in favor of England, efter ad- 
| ding one-third for greater cost of food. 
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view, in brief, of the distribution of 
wealth in several parts of [urope. 

In 1812, there were in England, Wales 
and Scotland, as the returns of the in- 
come tax showed, 152,000 persons, pos- 
sessing each an income of above £50, or 
$240 dollars a year; and only 600 per- | 
sons possessing each above £5,000 a 
year. Mr. Colquhoun calculates the pre- 
sent number of persons of independent 
fortunes in Great Britain, of persons who 
live without labor, at 47,000; and, in-' 
cluding bankers, merchants, and others, 
who unite profits of busincss with interest 
of money, 60,000; making with their, 
families, 300,000, who are at their ease. | 
On the other hand, there are 16,800,000 ; 
persons living by the chances of daily' 
labor. The paupers, criminals, and vag-! 
abonds alone, amount to 1,800,000. Iu 
round numbers, to 2,000,000. 

In Ireland, with a population of 8,000,-! 
000, every third person experiences, dur- 
ing thirty weeks of the year, a deficiency | 
of even third rate potatoes. This is thej 
general condition of the laborers in that! 
unfortunate island. What then must be 
their fate during the existing famine? 
Let the London Spectator answer. That 
paper states, that the varions relief com- 
mittees have reported, (and their report 
has been admitted by the Cabinet of Min- 
isters,) that the famine now gnawing the 
bowels of Ireland, will in the term of 
twelve months, have killed 2,000,000 of 
people. O, political economy! talisman : 
of the nineteenth century! Civilization’s 
chef d'ouvre! In France, out of a popu- 
lation of 33,000,000, 22,000,000 have 
upon an average, but six cents a day 
each, to defray all expenses of food, 
lodging, clothing, and education. Tt is’ 
said that thousands in the autumn, in this 
beautiful country, retire to the forcsts, | 
living upon nuts and sleeping upon the 
dead leaves; this being the best provi-, 
dence which that nation of philosophers | 
and conquerors have been able to make 
for them. 

Count Gasparan, peer of France, says 
of Sicily, ‘‘ When the crops are bad, or 
the priccs of grain are low, so that the 
landlords require it, the misery of the 
country becomes intense: without means, 
of subsistence for the winter, it is nota! 
rare thing to find peasants starved to death ; 
in the fields, with grass in their mouths, 
from which they had vainly endcavored to 
draw nourishinent.”” 

We might easily obtain statistics in re- 
gard to the condition of lahorers in the 
United States, which would show the 
fearful rapidity with which we are has- 
tening to alike state with Europe; but 
it is sufficient to allude to the ever-widen- 
ing gulf between the rich and poor; to 
the prevailing spirit of monopoly, stock- 
jebbing and speculation; to the gradual 
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the increasing hours of toil; to the con- 
tinually increasing proportion of those 
who cannot read and write, notwithstand- 
ing the popularity of the free school sys- 
tem ; and to the growing number of pau- 
pers and criminals, in spite of all that 
temperance societies, Sunday schools, 
moral reform, labor reform, and guaranty 
societies are doing. When we take into 
account al} the influences which have had 
a counteracting tendency, it will be seen 
that no nation has ever yet run with such 
headlong madness, towards an industrial 
and commercial feudalism, as ours has 
done. Already there is a contempt for 
the pcople, and it is boldly uttered, that 
questions which most vitally concern 
them, ought not to be submitted to them 
for their decision, because that would be 
redncing the Government to a mere De- 
mocracy. If temperance, and such like 
questions are submitted to the people, it 
will establish a precedent, and, sooner or 
later, the questions of land monopoly, of 
granting corporate privileges to the few, 
of free trade, of war and slavery, will 
undergo a like reference. 

Tt is a well-known fact, to those who 
have taken pains to inform themselves of 
it, that in our principal manufacturing 
cities, wages fell nearly one-half nnder 
the Jast high tariff, whilst the amount of 
labor was nearly doubled. On a large 
number of the rail-roads in process of 
construction, laborers were paid from 
sixty to seventy-five cents per day during 
the past winter. A sad decline this from 
the wages of early rail-road building, 
when laborers received from a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter a day. On one road 
which we have in mind, laborers refused 
to work for sixty cents after the days 
began to lengthen; but their employers 
refused to pay more, whereupon the la- 
borers commenced tearing up the rails, 
and the police were not able to arrest 
their course. They could only be ap- 
peased by a semblance of justice on the 
part of their employers, and this was it: — 
the wages of the laborers were raised to 
seventy-five cents per diem, with stipula- 
tions, that for every stormy day on which 
teams could not be worked, the laborers 
should be taxed a sum equal to the expen- 
ses of the horses’ keeping, and to what the 
horses and carts would have earned for 


i their employers had the weather been fair. 


This is a justice, which taxes the laborer 
for the sina of the whole planetary system! 
Here is a stroke of economy, almost as 
bold and sublime, as that of the British 
Parliament, which employs starving Irish- 
men upon the public works, and allows 
them to be fed four days in the week 
from the ‘rich’ soup pots of private 
charities. P 

Why should not the wages of this 


diminished, during the winter? Their 
work is harder; their exposure to cold 
and suffering, greater; the risk of health 
and life far more imminent; and the ne- 
cessary expenses of themselves and fami- 
lies much greater, whilst their means of 
defraying them are less than at any other 
season of the year. 

It needs not that more be added to il- 
lustrate the condition of the laboring 
classes throughout the world, nor to 
show that the causes of their. degradation 
are every where the same. There can be 
no lack of evidence, to show that a new 
political and social science must soper- 
sede that of civilization. To the United 
States, Providence proffers the honor of 
being the pioneer nation in this glorious 
work of social enfranchisement. The 
Declaration of Independence, and the stern 
Democracy of its authors, gave earnest 
that they had discarded the spirit, if not 
the dogmas of modern political econo- 
mists. They of course did not see the 
full significance of those sentiments of 
freedom, equality and justice, which 
burned in their hearts; but they were 
radically opposed to monarchy, to feudal 
distinctions, to the law of primogeniture, 
to an hereditary aristocracy and to church 
tyranny. They were the ardent friends 
of the largest political, social, and reli- 
gious liberty. ‘To achieve and maintain 
this, they consccrated their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors, and es- 
tablished the free church, common school 
and elective franchise, as the permanent 
and enduring basis of individual happiness 
and national glory. 

It is the duty of us who know their 
wishes, to realize the end which they so 
greatly attemptcd. Their experiment has 
been long enough in operation to prove 
that a nation of intelligent freemen do 
not need a king to govern them; that 
the highest order is only compatible with 
the largest liberty. But it has also 
shown, that pure Republicanism, as gen- 
erally understood, is not enough to 
guard the happiness of a people; it has 
shown that in the absence of a heredita- 
ry monarchy, feudal tenures, laws of pri- 
mogeniture and church tithes, and with 
the advantages of common schools, a free 
press, and the elective frauchise, there 
may exist land monopoly, and industrial 
feudalism, the spirit and power of caste, 
war of interests; and a political philoso- 
phy, which hus done more to erush the 
spirit of liberty in Europe than all other 
influences combined. Here we stand to- 
day, having realized the highest political 
faith of any nation, while hourly tending 
to the same social condition with Euro- 
pean nations; yet ere the evil day can 
overtake onr country, may it net be hoped 
that the Divine Social Code, of united 


interests, co-operative labor, and equita- | 
ble diatribution of profits, will have been 
demonstrated as practicable, and the! 
idea of collective, integral freedom real- 
ized ! 

The boast of liberty is ever on the lipe ; 
of our nation. Liberty! ‘tis a sound of | 
mighty power and profound significance ; 
but it means something more than frece- 
dom to choose a master. - Our talk about 
the elective franchise does not get through | 
even the rind, of the great fact of lib- 
erty. A man may vote at every election 
for a half century, and be all the more a 
slave. It does not follow that you may 
vote for your own interests, or according 
to your own views of the public good, 
because you may go to the ballot-box. 
There is an authority above your own 
convictions, or even the constitution of 
the country, which dictates your course, 
the authority of capital. Liberty is free- 
dom to be, to do, to use. Unless the 
earth and heavens too, be ours— unless 
the choice of labor, the fruit of labor, 
the love of labor, and joy in labor be 
ours we are not free. Liberty is some- 
thing more than a grant in written char- 
ters, to choose for ourselvesaruler. It is 
freedom to be ourselves rulers — not to 
be as good, great and happy as others 
allow, but as our own natures allow. 
So long as the want of bread absorbs my 
thought and labor, whilst I demand 
knowledge, beauty, and harmony, I ama 
slave ; so long as anything is denied me, 
which my aspirations and powers would 
give me; so long as necessity and not at- 
traction, love, rulcs me, I am not free. 
Elective Franchise! what is it, but the 
freedom to choose a sphere which your 
tastes, your inward yearnings ask for? 
There is no other franchise which nature 
or the soul would give one moment of 
mighty earnest to achieve. This we 
know is a new interpretation of the free- 
dom of elections. It stops not at the po- 
litical reform of our fathers. It strikes 
down into the heart of universal fact, 
to the central soul of things, the only 
rea] fact, and demands a social reform 
based upon the onitary wants and attrac- 
tions of the race. The elective franchise 
we ask for, is that great election which 
Nature follows in her sublime system of 
affinities. 

You may vote for never so many gov- 
ernors, and presidential electors, but of 
what worth is that, whilst the soul, the 
thoughts, the poetry and beauty of life, 
are dragged through the mire of material 
necessity. You were a slave, though 
you could make and unmake kings and 
presidents, so long as your whole life is 
a scramble against hunger and physical 
want. You are not free though hunger 
may never pinch you, until your table af- 
fords a pleasure beyond the mere satisfac- 


tion of hunger. There is a difference 
between blubber and nectarines, and free- j 
dom is the choice between them. 
are not laborers compelled to take the! 
| blubber, and yield the nectarines to him 
whose touch turns all to gold? 


l involve that of liberty also, in a whole 
heaven of decper meaning than our great 
Constitution attaches to it? 
fies your freedom to vote for Mr. Polk, so 
long as you are made a beast against 
your will! 
not to decide what shall be incorporated 
with your very blood ; what shall be your 
blood, your electric fire, your very being? 
Freedom is to give oneself to attraction, 
to charm, to love—to rise from physical i 
necessity, to material harmony; to rise 
into the sphere of true friendship, pure 
Jove, a divine and chastencd ambition — 
into the domain of science, sacred enthu- 
siasm, and a life of varied richness and 
beauty. 
which Heaven meant for you, and for 
all mankind. Americans, this is the lib- ' 
erty which our fathers struggled for— 
and which Humanity calls upon you to 
realize; the liberty of Universal Unity. 


taken by Associationists, occasionally 
finds confirmation even in the bosom of 
the parties which are most orthodox and 
unprogressive. 
development of humanity upon this planet 
by fixed and natural laws ; that there are 
regular stages of progress; that Christi- 
anity itself converts the world only by 
degrecs and could only do so consistently 
with the nature of things; that there is 
jtruth in the idea of the solidarity of the 
race, and that therefore individual con- 
version or regeneration is of little avail, 
except the society and moral atmosphere 
in which the individual moves become! 
converted too; that a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the outward frame-work of 
society is what Christianity demands and 
is by slow and sure degrees effecting ; 
and that the movements of the day which 
have the good of humanity for there ob- 
ject, whether professedly religious or not, 
are io reality of the very spirit of 
Christ ; — these are large concessions for 
Calvanism to make to the gonius of free- 
dom and reform. 
been uttered, and nobly, eloquently, ear- 
nestly uttered, but a week since, in the 
great annual gathering of the American 
Board of Commiasioners for Foreign 
Missions, in the city of New York. 


Beecher, of Indianapolis; and we wish! 
we had room for the whole of his re- 
markablo address, as we find it reported 
jin the Tribune for May 15th. The fol-! 
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But 


Does not then the question of eating 


What signi- 


What is freedom if it be 


Laborers! this is the freedom 


PROMISING SIGNS. 


The view of human history, which is 


t 


That God works in the 


And yet all this has 


The speaker was the Rev. Henry W. 


-its principles. 
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lowing extracts, however, are a sample 
of its spirit. 


“ First I will remark that when the 
Gospel of Christ was in its first period, 
when Christianity was first set forth to 
the world, it had a work to perform which 
scarcely enters into the conception of 
most men. ‘That work was much more 
extensive than the exercise of an imme- 
diate influence upon individuals. The 
business of the Gospel was not only to 
convert men but to convert the world so 
that all men’s laws, customs, govern- 
ments, practices, institutions, social fah- 
rics, should be transfurmed according to 
Whatever men had made 
was to be baptized into the new spirit; 
not only were men to be transformed 
themselves as individuals, but the whole 


structure of society and the whole cur- 


rent of thought was to be transformed. 
Such was the work of the Gospel; a 
work not to be done in a day or an hour, 
but reaching through ages. But because 
in its very nature it was and is a gradual, 
a progressive work, men fail to see it 
going forward at all times and all points. 
They look for it to burst forth at once as 
if noonday could burst forth upon the 
dawn. Because it is not so active before 
their eyes as to compel them to behold it, 
they suppose at periods it is hardly active 
if active at all. Because it is like the 
Jeaven put into the three measures of 
meal, working persuasively, yet surely, 
they think it is asleep. But go and put 
this leaven into the three measures of 
meal, and you will not see a spontaneous 
combustion. So is the progress of the 
kingdom of God. It was declared by 
him, who certainly ought to know the 


i genius of his own institution, to be like 


leaven. Let us then look at the prepara- 
tions for the introduction of Christianity, 
and glance at the action of this leaven of 
humanity. - 


“ What was the condition of the world 
when Christ cume into it? The human 
family had becn for four thousand years 
in existence upon its bosom. In so long 
a growth they had advanced from the 
lowest and rudest forms of life to some- 
thing better. For this period their pro- 
gress, interrupted as at times it may seem 
to have been, was steadily upward. Lit- 
tlo by little they had been developed. 
At the time of Christ they stood where 
the progress of four thousand years had 
brought them. Savage habits were laid 
aside ; from a feeble creature man gained 
strength; unarmed before, he had now 
armed himself with the implements of 
industry ; from destitution he had created 
the means of physical comfort and of 
an outward life which might be called 
human. All this has been done in four 
thousand years, and men were ready for 
the Redeemer. The fullness of time had 
come. Suppose the Gospel had been 
sent out into the world at an early period 
of its history, do you think it could have 
been received and have taken root? 
What nation was prepared for it? Do 
you donbt this? Well, let us have an 
illustration. 

“Go into any dissipated village, or 
into the worst part of this City, and se- 
lect one from its inhabitants. Set before 
him the truth of the Gospel; convince 
him; convert him; let his heart be 
awakened to the utmost of its feeble ca- 
pacity to religious impulses — but leave 
him in that community. Let all the rad- 


ically corrupting influences which had 
before worked upon him continue to act. 
It may be that he will stand, but if he 
should, it would be a wonder such as no 
traveller ever saw. Men cannot be con- 
verted alone. The gospel of Christ, to 
have its true effect, must work on numbers 
together; it must influence society, in 
which each disciple can strengthen and 
earry forward the other. 

“ If God, in this matter, works by mir- 
acles, it would have been easy for him to 
obviate all necessity of this lung march of 
preparatory progress. He might have 
made men in their mature condition at the 
very first stage of their existence. But 
he acts not by miracles, but by natural 
causes. By the universal law of Nature, 
from which nothing in this world is ex- 
empt, to which nothing forms an exeep- 
tion. The change of the whole world, 
by means of the gospel, is a work of 
time.” 


Descending to our own times, the ora- 
tor thus respectfully alluded to the reform 
movements which agitate society : 


“And now what is the attitude of 
Christianity in our day? Which way do 
the times face? To me they seem as 
though they were going up to Jerusalem. 
I believe that they are in their degree 
doing Heaven's work on earth. But 
what have we done? Why, sir, we have 
raised almost every question which can 
be raised in civilized society. Nothing 
that relates to the rights of man, to lib- 
erty, to social forms and duties, but has 
been called up for discussion. Many of 
these are perplexing questions doubtless, 
but it is necessary that they should be 
settled before the gospel can get full 
swing at man. There must be a down- 
fall of all that is opposed to the gospel, 
no matter what it is. Governments, com- 
munities, customs must come up to that 
standard ; God requires this. Established 
errors must be removed, and by-and-by 


the mind will begin to see Truth in all its, 


lustre, without lens or distracting .me- 
dium. 

“ There is some alarm abroad at this 
universal inquiry and agitation, but for 
one I bless God for it. It is said that the 
charch and society were never so much 
disturbed. The community is divided ; 
all kinds of sects are springing up; new 
thoughts, new theories, new-fangled no- 
tions of every kind are as abundant as 
leaves in the Spring. What will be the 
end of all this! I think there is no dan- 
ger. There is one thing in the character 
of all the constant eruptions of the New 
Movement which to my mind removes all 
fear. It points directly to the good of 
humanity. It has no other object or pre- 
tence. Was anything like this ever 
known before? Does any history record 
a period when every new theory was in 
favor of the improvement of the human 
family!” 


And indeed the whole speech, which 
was received with enthusiastic applause 
amid that reverend and orthodox assembly, 
in filled with the idea that religion and 
holiness imply a regeneration of society 
and bosiness and every outward institu- 
tion, as well as of the individual heart, 
and that the kingdom of heaven must 
practically come on earth. There is a 
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fine breath of hope and triumph in these 
words; 


“t The Gospel is getting ready to ac- 
complish its work .I hope your faith is 
strong. You might as well stand on the 
banks of the Mississippi and be afraid it 
was going to run up stream as suppose 
the current of Christendom can run 
more than one way. What would you 
think of a man who should stand moon- 
struck over an eddy and because that 
didn't go right forward, declare that the 
whole flood had got out of its course? 
So in the stream of time. The things 
that appear in our day all have a bearing 
on the crowning triumph of the Gospel 
and 1he reign of the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. That triumph is sure to hap- 
pen. In ten years, in fifty years, the 
flood wil] have borne us far on toward it. 
Tt is no longer a question Whether but 
simply When, it will come. We sendi 
missionaries with the Bible to the utter- 
most parts of the earth and a vast echo 
replies to the voice of the Gospel which 
they carry forth. Now all things preach 
the truth of God. Society preaches, 
the Chorch preaches, schools preach, 
and social institutions are called to stand | 
up as embodiments of Christianity. God | 
is making up nature anew on the model 
of religion. AN the elements of society 
and of the church must now be the ele- 
ments of practical Christianity. You go 
with whole lands behind you to support | 
your work. We may seem to strike 
puny blows, but a higher hand than ours 
directs them. And when the work is 
done all the nations will be Christian na- 
tions. When it begins to approach its 
end it will go fast. It isa universal law 
that things move slowly at the beginning. 
God's Revelation needed to take a great 
while to commence its operation. But 
that scems to be over. Changes of; 
great magnitude are gone through with 
great rapidity, such as was never imag- 
ined before. We have come to the day 
in which a nation may be shifted off the 
ground of selfishness into the ground of 
humanity in twenty-five or thirty years.” 


THE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 

A full report of all the doings at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Union 
of Associationists, will be given in our 
next. At present, there is only time to 
say that the Convention proved highly 
satisfactory to all who attended it, and 
that we parted with a confirmed feeling 
of the strength of our movement, with 
new faith in one another, and a conscious- 
ness that the cause has réceived a new 
and powerful impulse from this time. 
The Convention occupied about three 
days. Delegates from the Affiliated 
Unions, to the number of forty or more, 
were present, chiefly from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, the North 
American Phalanx, and from various 
places in New England. Letters from 
distant places were read. It was a noble 
company to be with; earnest, enlight- 
ened, wise, humane, believing men ; — 
and women too, although the proportion 
of the latter was not so large as we 
should have been glad to see. A most 


i become well established. 


beautiful spirit pervaded all the delibera- 
tions and doings of the Convention. It 
was truly a working Convention; the 
business was taken in hand in good earn- 
est, and every one staid by till it was all 
done. There was, on the whole, great 
unanimity both of parpose and opinions ; 
and though various projects and schemes 
of policy were broached, there was the 
best spirit of mutual concession, and a 
seeking of unity above all things. 

Several important results were arrived 
at: such as the thorough revision of the 
Constitution, defining the relation of the 
local Unions to the general Union, and 
organizing the Central Executive Com- 
mittee in a more efficient form; the ap- 


| pointment of a committee of thirteen, 


selected from the most scientific and most 
practical minds in the cause, who are to 
study the whole question of the best 
means of inslituting a practical trial, and 
report a year hence; the agreeing upon 
the necessity of a Central Office and 
General Agent in New York; and the 
settling of the question of publications. 
It is decided to continue the Harbinger 
as at present until next Autumn; then to 
have it published simultaneously in New 
York and in Boston, with an editor in 
each place. Other publications are left 
for the present, until this one shall have 
Officers for the 
ensuing year, were elected ; the Conven- 
tion adjourned at 1 o’clock on Thursday, 
May 13th; and the Executive Committee 
immediately held a session and took 
measures to carry the resolutions of the 
Convention into effect. An outline of 
the results at which they arrived, re- 
specting funds, appropriations and imme- 
diate measures for active propagation, 
will be given in our next. 


Fourier’s Birtu Day, the 7th of 
April, was celebrated by his disciples in 
France, as we learn from the Democratie 
Pacifique, with unusual spirit. Nearly 
one thousand persons participated in the 
festival, at the Hall of Valentino, in 
Paris. The assembly was signalized by 
an innovation upon former years, which 
consisted in the admission to the enter- 
tainment of women, and children of both 
sexes, crowned with flowers. More thaa 
one hundred females, from the aristoc- 
racy, the middle and lower class, were 
present at the fraternal banquet, and gave 
it unwonted attractions. Appropriate 
toasts, songs and speeches were givea 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and the 
cause of Association is represented as 
having realized a higher point than ever 
before in France. — Chronotype. 
~'TRRMs.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
Ten copies for Fiftecn Dollars. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION: OF ASSOCTATIONISTS. 


The American Union or Associa- 
rionists held its first Anniversary Meet- 
ing in New York, Tuesday, May 11th, 
1847. The President, Horace GREELEY, 
in the chair. E. N. KerLocoa was ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tem. 

The following delegates reported them- 
selves: 

New York City, N. Comstock, Jr., C. A. 
Dana, J. P. Decker, Parke Godwin, Horace 
Greeley, Edward Giles, F. Grain, Rev. T. L. 
‘Harris, E. Hicks, Jr., Joho Law, D. E, Mosier, 
L. W. Ryckman, A. L. Smith, J. T. S. Smith, 
Edmund Tweedy, H.. H. Van Amringe. 

Albany, Mr. Minot. 

Newark, N. J., Messrs, Day and Parcels. 

North American Phalanz, L. Eaton, E. N. 
Kellogg, Charles Sears, J. Warren. 

Williamsburg, N. Y., Mr. Mosicr. 

Pratt's Hollow, Madison Co., N, Y., S. Spring. 

Troy, N. Y., Gcorge Holland. 

Philadelphia, James Kay, Jr., Jamcs Sellers. 

Boston, John Allen, P. M. Baldwin, W. H. 

. Channing, J. T. Fisher, D. Mc Farland, Geo. 
Ripley, F, G. Shaw. 

Pituford, Vt., Dr. James S. Ewing. 

(Note. Several other delegates from Boston 
and other places in New England, were detained 
upon their passage to New York by bad weather, 
and not present on the first day of the Conven- 
tion.]} 

Mr. Channing read the following letters 
from Affiliated Unions, and from individ- 
uals, addressed to the American Union. 


Cincinwati, May 4th, 1847, 
Rev. W. H. CHANNING, 
Cor. Sec’y A. U. of A. 

Dear Frienp :—Being unable to attend 
the Annual Convention about to assemble 
io New York, personally, we beg leave 
to communicate with it, by writing, 
through you. 

We are truly rejoiced to see our East- 
ern brethren so zealously engaged in the 
advocacy and propagation of the great 
cause of Aesociation; we most heartily 
aporo of the proposed orgauization of a 
** Central Agency,” with a view to the 
more efficient action of the Union; and 
we ardently hope that the amount of 
funds which may be pledged to it at the 


Convention, by its members and friends 
throughout the country, may be found ad- 
equate to the establishment of the 
Agency, and to its maintenance. 

We hand you enclosed a list of con- 
tributions by the few friends of the 
cause bere, to the funds of the Union for 
the present vear, amounting to the sum 
of four hundred dollara, which we think 
may be implicitly relied upon and which 


‘it is proposed to transmit to its Treasurer 


quarterly —one hundred dollars for the 
first quarter having already been placed 
in his hands. We regret being unable to 
pledge ourselves for a larger sum. 
Should it be found practicable for one or 
more of the lecturers in the field to 
visit this city, we doubt not that the 
amount of pecuniary aid might be materi- 
ally increased and the cause generally 
strengthened. 

Whatsoever plan or mode of action 
shall be adopted for the action of the 
contemplated Agency, we shall cheerfel- 
ly render all the aid in our power. We 
hope the Harbinger may be continued, 
that the Tribune may continue open 
as a medium of communication with its 
thousands of readers, and that means 
may be found to keep a number of Lec- 
turers constantly in the field. 

Upon the highly important question, 
whether it be now expedicnt to attempt 
the establishment of a Model Phalanx 
under the angpices of the Union, we re- 
frain from expressing any opinion; being 
ignorant of the number of properly 
qualified persons prepared to embark in 
the enterprise, and of the amount of capi- 
tal at command. 

Hoping that the deliberations and la- 
bors of the Convention may be guided by 
wisdom from on high, that its members 
may go forth from it, animated anew, and 
inspired by a faith and hope which shall 
enable them to aid efficiently in the re- 
moval of the mountains of evil which op- 
prees our suffering humanity, and to in- 
troduce peace and concord instead of 
war and conflict — universal «nity in- 
stead of universal duplicity, 

We are your brethren in humanity, 


B. Urner. 
J. B. Russev. 
WiuuiaM Price. 
Lewis Cason. 
U. P. James. 
Wm. DoNaLDsoN. 
C. DoxļxaLrpson. 
In behalf of ourselves and the 
Associationists of Cincinnati. , 


The following sums are pledged to tho 


fonds of the ‘* American Union of Asso- 
ciationiste,’’ for the year 1847. 


C, Donaldson,.+.se.eeeee+ 850 00 


W. Donaldson, seses. .... 51000 
Mary Donaldson, .....+.-. 50 00 
William Price; .....sssse. 50 00 
An Associationist, s.e...» 5O 00 


Cincinnati Union... eesse ..150 


Total,.ceseceeeee $400 00 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 9, 1847. 
To the American Union of Assoctationists. 


Dear Sirs: — We have just organized 
an Affiliated Union in this place, by 
which we hope to do something to help 
along the great and good cause which has 
called you together. 

Althongh our Association nnmbers but 
four members, we expected to be able to 
send a delegate to your Convention ; bnt 
we find to-day that unavoidable circum- 
stances will prevent our doing so. ; 

We are of those who feel the necessit 
of a great reform in the social syster, and 
as far as we understand the doctrines of 
Fourier, we believe that they look in the 
right direction, and that what is now 
most needed, is a prarticul trial of them. 
We are therefore ready to aid you in this 
work, in such way as you may deem 
best, to the extent of our limited means, 

We have not decided how much we 
can pledge as the ‘‘ Weekly Rent,” but 
it will probably be about twenty-five cents 
per week. 

Besides this, I shall appropriate indi- 
vidually, Ten Dollars a year for the 
present, for the propagation of Associa- 
tive doctrines. 

And in laying out the field for Lec- 
tures, we hope that you will remember 
this place, which I trust will yield a har- 
vest richly worth the labor spent upon it. 
The land now lies fallow, but the soil is 
good. 

Yours in the cause of Humanity, 

G. W. Swazey. 


WurreLiNG, Va., April, 1847. 

To the American Union of Associalionisis, 

Beiovep Frienps : — As associates io 
the great cause of Humanity, we beg 
leave fraternally to address you. 

Although our circumstances in a pecu- 
niary point of view are much narrowed, 
still our hearts are with you to the very 
core. We are anly able to send you, 
with the aid of a few friends, a small 
trifle to assist you in the great work of 
propagating the divine principles of As- 
sociation, by means of Lectures. 
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Some few months ago, we attempted 
to get up an ‘* Affiliated Society ’’ in this 
place ; but we found the field here not at 
all prepared for as. We may remark, 
however, that the visit of one or two of 
your corps of Lecturers would, in our 
epinion, very matcrially pave the way for 
progression. All expensea attending the 
same, we will cheerfully guarantee. We 
ġo not mean to say that we have entirely 
abandoned the project, — by no means ; 
we only bide our time. We have laid 
the foundation, — the supersiructure will 
one day be raised, without doubt. 

For us to attempt to offer you any 
advice or instruction in regard to matters 
of such high import to be brought before 
you at your coming ‘* Anniversary,” 
would be to take up too much of your 
valuable time: we shall leave this task to 
better hands and wiser heads, we trust. 

May Heaven assist you in your noble 
efforts to work out right speedily the sal- 
vation of the human race, which you have 
so long aimed at, and which, although 
apparently a Herculean task, will no doubt 
ere long be crowned with success. 

Rest assured, beloved friends, that, un- 
der any, under: all circumstances, wo 
shall do our best to help forward this 
great work of Social Reform. 

Yours very truly in the good cause, 
Georce Biren, President. 
CaristopHen Witson, V. Pres’t. 
Wu. Mc Diarmip, Secretary. 

Wheeling Union of Astociationists, No. 1. 

Please receive the following donations 
to the Lecturing Fund. 

G. Birch,...cccoccevcevere 84 00 
C. Wilson,..eceece 
Wao. Mc Diarmid,. 
W.G peoeaoe 


Ephraim Pollock,...e...... 3 00 
E. W. Stovens,..cccesesees 300 


Total,ese essees.. 813 00 


On motion of Mr. Ripley, it was voted 
that a Committee be appointed to present 
subjects to the Convention for considera- 
tion and discussion. 

The President named Messrs. Godwin, 
Ripley, Fisher, Shaw, Gilcs, and Minot, 
for the aforesaid Committee. 

The following Report was offered by 
William H. Channing, Domestic Corres- 
ponding Sceretary. 


At the first Anniversary Mceting of 
the American Union of Associationists, 
our councils may be naturally opened, 
and our minds prepared for maturing an 
efficient scheme of action, by considering 
briefly our Position, Policy, and Plans. 
To a rapid yet wide survey of these your 
attention is now invited. 


I. Ovr Postoy. 


This may be regarded in two aspects; 
the one Negative, the other Positive. 

tL. Considered in its Negative aspect, 
the Associative Movement is in harmony 
with the highest Religious, Social, Polit- 
ical and Intellectual Tendencies of the 
age; is admirably fitted to retard and di- 
vert the rapidly increasing Evils of Civil- 
ization ; is suited to bind in unitary co- 
Operation the energies now devoted to 
maltifold and various Reforms; and has 
a clear right to claim the character of be- 
ing at once Radical and Conservative, 
Progressive yet Constructive; new, while 


in accordance with the choicest tradition- | rightly to organize one Association — in- ; 


ary wisdom of mankind. In a word, it 
responds to the best desires of Humanity 
in this generation. 

2. Considered in its Positive aspects, 
Association claims to take up the most 
difficult problems in Principle and Prac- 
tice, which agitate society in our times, 
at the very point at which other move- 
ments leave them, and to present a scien- 
tific and practical solution entirely in uni- 
son with the teachings of Revelation, 
with the aspirations of the Heart, with 
the intuitions of Reason, with the results 
of Experience. Association presents a 
theory and plan, by which the collective 
life of Man, Liberty and Law, Order and 
Equality may be reconciled and made one 
through intégral Justice, and in the individ- 
ual life of Man, Inclination and Duty, Self- 
love and Disinterestedness, be brought into 
beautiful concert; by which wealth may be 
equitably distributed and refining condi- 
tions spread around all men; by which 
Divine Law may be substituted for hu- 
man wilfulness, the correspondences of 
nature and man interpreted, and the 
whole Universe, and the course of Hu- 
manity on earth laid open to the gaze of 
all as a forever unfolding revelation of 
the Wiil and Wisdom of God; by which 
finally work and worship, study and 
prayer, our spiritual and material exist- 
ence may be identified in practical good- 
ness, our race united in One Church, 
Holy, True, Universal, wherein the 
Spirit of God may abide as in a temple ; 
and thus the earthly destiny of man be 
fulfilled as the true preparation for the 
ascending glories of futurity. 

Regarding the cause to which we are 
devoted then, either in itsclf or in its re- 
lations, positively or negatively, how dig- 
nified is its position, how sublime is the 
promise it holds out, how worthy is it of 
all our highest energies most strenuously 
exerted ! 

What then is the policy which such a 
position dictates ? 


Il. Our Portcy. 


Our policy is two-fold — internal and 
external —central and transitional. Let 
a comprehensive yet exact description be 
given of both. 

$1. Our Centrat Policy may be gen- 
erally stated thus: We have to form and 
organize into one living, active body, a 
series of Afiliated Unions of Association- 
ists scattered over the whole conntry, and 
to organize them in such a way as will 
best premote a thorough scientific training 
and moral development in the members of 
this confederacy, aud secure ample means 
for the practical establishment of the 
Associative cause. Thus our internal 
policy is seen to divide itself into three 
branches, which may be called Jn- 
doctrination — Social Discipline — Ex- 
ternal Means. Let a few dictinct notices 
be made of each. 

1. Indoctrination is the first branch, 
the ascending wing, so to spcak, of our 
internal policy. What is involved in 
this term? Nothing less than acquaint- 
ance with the Science of Universal 
Unity. Few  Associationists — when 
first attracted to join this movement from 
the gratification which the humanitary 
sentiment finds in the ideal of a Perfect 
Suciety — have the faintest conception of 
the depth, intricacy and vast range of 
studies upon which they have entered. 
But Social Science — the science needed 


cludes an exhaustive analysis and synthe- 
sis of man’s springs of action; a clear 
and comprehensive view of the laws of 
growth which govern all human societies ; 
an understanding of the analogies by 
which man is related to the outward 
world ; a perception of the designs of the 
Infinite Mind, as illustrated in the 
system of Universal Order; and above 
all an insight, rendered quick and strong 
by habitual observation, of the modes by 
which the complex powers of man, con- 
sidered individually and collectively, may 
be made to interwork with natural beauty 
soas to produce the rich harmonies de- 
signed by the Maker of all. Let us 
bring before our thoughts the grandeur 
and varicty of investigations which any 
Associationist, who wishes to be intellec- 
ually fitted for his work, is summoned not 
only to commence but perscveringly to 
follow out. And let us not falter before 
this great problem, but calmly and firmly 
resolve to become a wisc, reverent, pa- 
tient body of fellow students and mutual 
teachers. x 


2. Social Discipline is the centre of our 
internal policy; and by this is meant a 
development of the latent affections, 
which in all men are now stifled and 
nearly paralyzed by popular systems of 
education and manners, and prevalent 
views of human destiny and duty. 
Associationists need to be new-born, in the 
strongest sense of the words truly con- 
verted, made integrally regenerate; they 
need to put off the old man and his deeds, 
and to be clothed upon with a new body, 
and animated by 8 new spirit. In place 
of brutality, coarseness, fear, distrust, 
reserve, suspicion, jealousy, selfishness, 
they need to be inspired with purity, re- 
finement, hope, confidence, openness, 
simplicity, good-will, disinterestedness. 
In plaee of partial plans of individual ag- 
grandizement they must feel that they are 
ministers of God in an endless, everlast- 
ing system of unfolding good. What in- 
ward discipline docs this demand; what 
devout and joyful consecration to a unita- 
ry and universal end; what a waking op 
the consciousness of spiritual power, 
privilege and responsibilities ; what a vivid 
sense of the collective life of Humanity ; 
what an undoubting assurance of God’s 
consistent all-pervading agency; what a 
reverence for man, as he was and is yet 
destined to be ; what a pity for man as he 
actually is; what a vow of fidelity, in a 
word, to our Heavenly Father and to our 
fellow beings! Can this inward disci- 

line be perfected by lonely efforts? 

ever. It demands the oarnest sympa- 
thy, co-operation, example, influence, of 
a band of friends quickened by a like 
faith and hope and love. Association- 
ists should feel, that they have to form in 
each other a new style of character, free 
and large, yet balanced and complete, 
courteous and bold, brave and respectful, 
at once impressive, self-relying, loyal and 
aspiring. Instead of despondency and self- 
contempt, we should cherish humble yet 
glad enthusiasm. For criticism, scorn, 
condemnation and every form of cynicism 
we should substitute a profound knowl- 
edge of the inward springs and outward 
conditions from and in which true virtue 
grows, and a single-hearted desire to 
make every porson true to his or her best 
self. Iere is a work, to which in be- 
coming Associationisis, we mutuall 
pledge ourselves, the work of symmetri- 
cal developrucnt of the primitive afee- 
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tions in every member of our Unions. 
This may well be called their Social 
discipline, and we should understand, 


around us, and as preparatory to praci- 


all departments from mineralogy up to 
theology, and an earnest longing for some 
central principle of order, which may or- 


into one beautiful Science, truly repre- 


that in the discordant state of society Hoo the multiplicity of separate facts 


cal attempts at Associative Life, such 
mutual moral training is one most sacred 
duty. Our body must be made, so far as 
possible, a united family of high-spirited, 
sound-hearted, good-tempered men and 
women, devoted in honor and friendship 
to a most holy and humane end. 

3. External means form the descending 
wing of internal policy. Our duty in this 
respect, is, — first, to form a register of 
the Names of all persons, who are in- 
elined to enter practically into the Associ- 
ative Movement, with exact lists of their 
Occupations, Capital, Facilities, Skill, 
and Business Plans;—next to collect 
an accumulating Permanent Fund, as a 
financial basis for some satisfactory trial 
and exemplification of Associative Life; 
— last, to secure such an income as may be 
necessary to support whatever instrument- 
alities rise, best fitted to increase the num- 
ber of our members, and to keep the whole 
Associative Body united, zealous, and 
efficient. We need, in regard to our ex- 
ternal means to cultivate a spirit of gen- 
erous liberality, combined with shrewd- 
ness, energy and economy. Only thus 
ean we command the capital and talent 
Tequisite successfully to carry on a practi- 
cal movement, in the face of the desper- 
ate struggles of civilized labor and com- 
merce. For in many principles and par- 
ticular details, the modes of Industry and 
Exchange which we are striving to intro- 
duce will be in direct hostility alike to the 
selfish interests of the worldly, and the 
habitual prejudices of the ignorant mass 
wel! designed. We must avail ourselves 
of the best experionce of an age made 
material both by its succese and by its 
wants, to introduce the higher era, in 
which abundance and order shall make 
all men at once social and spiritual. We 
must demonstrate the possibility of digni- 
fied industry and of universal wealth by 
our just employment of actual skill and 
science. In a word, we must become 
strong enough in money, machinery and 
basiness faculty to gain a mastery over 
Mammon by a prudent use of means to 
ends. . 

Thus are we brought to consider our 
external policy,—the attitude in which 
we should stand towards existing society. 


§2. Our TRANSITIONAL policy may in 
general be described, as consisting in the 
maintenance of such relations of sympa- 
thy and co-operation with the various 
movements, which promise to elevate and 
refine mankind, as shall serve to make 
them convergent towards a Unitary and 
Integral reform. This erternal policy 
also divides itself into three branches, 
eorresponding to the three modes of in- 
ternal policy already illustrated. Let the 
characteristics of each of these be suc- 
einctly noticed. They may be respective- 
y designated as Philosophy, Humanity, 

olities. 

1. Philosophy. It is evident, that the 
intellectual] world ia in extremest confu- 
sion; that old systems of thought have 
been broken up; that there is a general 
acknowledgment of the want of true 
science,— and yet that amidst this chaot- 
ic upheaval plain signs appear of a com- 
mencing tendency towards classification, 
synthesis, unity. There is intenser activ- 
ity of observation and of speculation in 


senting the wonderful Life amidst which 
we live and move and have our being. 
Now the Serial Law may be, we believe 
or at least hope that it is, the very clue, 
to lead us out of the labyrinth wherein 
this generation is consciously groping. 
It becomes us then so to study, print, 
lectnre, converse, as shall aid our fellow 
seekers in rightly using the immense ma- 
terials so rapidly accumulated by the io- 
dustry of our age. Thus shall we help 
to hasten the highest intellectual enter- 
prise of our day, the discovery of a true 
system of Method. We are to announce 
and explain the Science of Universal 
Unity, by which the life of Man upon 
earth may be sure to be in harmony with 
the law of growth that regulates the 
whole creation; by which we may be 
guided to interpret the wonders of the 
spiritual world from the order which 
reigns in lower degrees through nature ; 
by which above all the Wisdom of Di- 
vine Goodness may be fully justified to 
reason and his Love be made manifest to 
us in all its glory. Such ie our duty in 
relation to Philosophy. 

2. Humanity. In regarding the mighty 
efforts, which the philosophy of our age 
is every where putting forth, all men who 
are not utterly sceptical and unsympathet- 
ic must be awed by the tangible proof 
thus presented that a superhuman power 
is awaking this generation to an entirely 
new consciousness of the sacred tie by 
which men are bound together in one 
living body. It is undeniable, that 
Christendom is arousing to a knowledge 
of the length and breadth and depth and 
hefg hth oF the Divine Law of Charity, 
such as has never dawned upon man’s 
mind befure. Now in this action of the 
omnipotent sentiment of Humanity is 
tho assurance, that the movement in 
which we are engaged is timely, deinand- 
ed by the present state of Society, au- 
thorized by Providence. We should link 
warm hands and strong hearts with this 
grand circle of Reform; we should prove 
by active participation in these attempts 
our hearty desire and purpose to redeem 
man from his enthralmenta and raise him 
to freedom and uprightness; above all 
we should seek to combine philanthropic 
reformers into a great Congress of con- 
federated well-wishers and well-doers. 
lt needs then that we classify the Re- 
forms of the day in a serial scale, ex- 
hibit clearly their mutual dependence, 
and especially that we point out the eco- 
nomical conditions -and social arrange- 
ments which are absolutely demanded in 
order that full justice may be done to hu- 
man nature. Thus may an_ increased 
reverence for man ensure Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, every where. Thus may 
the efforts to save and bless the Criminal, 
the Poor, the Intemperate, and Licentious, 
the Ignorant, the Enslaved, be made to 
work together, and strengthen and com- 
plete each other. ‘Thus may the prayer 
and hope for Universal Peace become a 
reality between man and man, and nation 
and nation. Thus may the love of Man 
be raised to its due honor as the only true 
manifestation of our love towards God 
and of God’s love in us. 


3. Politics. The highest political ten- 
dencies of the age are towards the rapid 


accumulation of wealth, to the freest in- 
terchanges of commerce, to juster distri- 
bution of profits, more economical con- 
sumption, the equitable division of landed 
estates, the securing to labor of its long 
withheld rights, and finally the elevation 
of the mass of the people in condition as 
the indispensable means of elevating 
them in intelligence and character. True 
statesmanship is seen more and more to 
be commensurate with practical informa- 
tion, sound judgment in the spheres of 
production, and distribution, and business 
energy. The most provident economist 
is in our day the profoundest politician. 
And yet, amidst these auspicious signs of 
the times, it is becoming constantly clear- 
er to all close observers, that there is a 
tendency towards the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of juint-stock corpo- 
rations in such a manner as to give to the 
members of these bodies a control over 
the religion, literature, manners, and 
practical affairs of the chief nations of 
the world, very similar in degree and ex- 
tent to that which the Soldier, the Priest, 
and the Noble have exercised in earlier 
times. Hence, fierce party strifes, dis- 
tractiog our communities, and talent, 
means, time, fruitlessly expended in po- 
litieal contentions. Money rules in mak- 
ing, interpreting, executing law. Now 
Association, by solving the great problem 
of Organized Industry, has raised a white 
banner of Peace, beneath which the 
Aristocrat and Democrat, tbe Legitimist 
and Preventionist, the Capitalist and the 
Workman, the Rich and Poor, may cor- 
dially rally, and work respectfully and 
kindly together in securing the common 
end of justice. Association at once 
strengthens and regulates the desire of 
wealth by proving the inevitable degrada- 
tion produced by want, and the refining 
influence of healthful and happy condi- 
tions; removes the very sources of fever- 
ish competition; takes away the tempta- 
tions to pride, ostentation, covetvusness, 
and the spirit of caste; discloses a system 
of holding land, of co-operative labor, of 
division of gains, of an exchange of ex- 
penditure which is as just as it 18 expedi- 
ent, and which ensures permanence and se- 
curity in all relations of property. Are 
we not plainly called upon then to diffuse 
our principles amidst the contending and 
jealous multitudes around us, made selfish 
by the denial of their just rights and 
placed in wasteful hostility by the false- 
ness of their several positions! Es- 
pecially is it our duty to forward the rap- 
idly increasing tendency towards all forms 
of Mutual Insurance, and thus to bring 
society as safely and expeditiously as 
possible through the perhaps necessary 
stage of Gvarmmtyism. Thus rapidly, 
yet itis hoped beth comprehensively and 
exactly, have we taken a survey of our 
Policy, Internal and External, Central 
and ‘Transitional, described the several 
branches of each, and shown their mu- 
tual relations. 


But now let it be with emphatic decis- 
ion said, that althongh these two parts 
of our policy are intimately related, yet, 


that they are radically distinct, and 
should be carefully kept separate in 
thought, speech, deed. They may 


be carried on and shonld be carried on 
simultaneously and conjointly, but they 
should never be allowed to become 
merged in each other. Our peculiar mis- 
sion would in this way be compromised. 
Our transitional policy is but preparatory 
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to our central policy. Our special aim is 
the advocacy of the Serial Law in its 
application to Society, and the practical 
embodiment of the principles of Divine 
Order in Greanicek Townships. All 
signs herald, as we believe, the near ad- 
vent of the time when these Cities of 
Peace may be every where builded; and 
the reason for our earnest co-operation 
with the Intellectual, Moral, and Political 
Reforms of the Age is, that they are 
most manifestly the Providential Means 
for introducing that Kingdom of Heaven 
spon Earth, which we live to labor for. 

What then are the plans which we 
should adopt for the right discharge of 
these high and complex duties! 


HI. Prans. 


A brief sketch of the history and pre- 
sent state of the American Union of As- 
sociationists will best guide us to a per- 
ception of the plans necessary to secure 
the ends contemplated by our society. 

Tt was well understood, at the meeting 
for organization last Spring, that our ac- 
tion during the year now gone by must 
be slight and fragmentary, — from the 
fact that no persons were free to give 
their undivided attention to the concerns 
of the Society, and from the deficiency of 
necessary funds. Yot under these cir- 
cumstances, much more has been accom- 
plished than could bave reasonably been 
anticipated, and our cause has during this 
time made a triumphant progress. 

Since the end of May, 1846, there 
have been delivered, by Messrs. Allen 
and Orvis, the regular lecturers of the 
Society, and by eight other occasional 
lecturers, two hundred and twenty-five 
lectures, in about thirty places ; and where- 
ver addresses have been made, large and 
attentive audiences have greeted our doc- 
trines with eandor, sympathy, and in 
many instances with enthusiastic interest. 
Two full courses of lectures have been 
delivered in New York and in Boston, 
before the Affiliated Unions of those two 
cities, with the happiest results. Thus, 
by this instrumentality, great good has 
with comparatively small effort, been 
accomplished, and the prospect is most 
encouraging for a rapid and wide diffu- 
sian of our views, as soon as an efficient 
hody of lecturers can be enabled to take 
the field. 

By the regular Organ of the Union, 
the Harbinger, a constantly deepening 
impression has been made, although its 
editors have been hindered by other cares 
from giving to it the concentrated atten- 
tion which so large and complicated a 
subject as Association rightfully demands. 
By the controversies between the Tri- 
bune and the Secular and Religious 
Press, invaluable aid has been also rend- 
ered to the work of diffusing Associative 
views ; and our honored friend, who has 
conducted these prolific debates, has 
earned thereby an additional title to the 
grateful respect of his fellow Associa- 
tionists. Evidently, the principles which 
it is our privilege to advocate, are circu- 
lating with fuller, fresher tides through- 
out the religious, social, intellectual 
world ; surprises are ever new, at hear- 
ing the utterance of our cherished con- 
victions, from the lips of those who pro- 
fess to be our bitterest foes; the litera- 
ture, the logislation, the manners of the 
most advanced nations are instinct with 
a life of hopeful love; and the tone of 
thought every where prevalent encour- 


ages us to believe, that by the painful 
struggles of the present, cha 
Order is being born. 

Within the past year, nineteen Affiliated 
Unions have been organized, consisting, 
in all instances, it is believed, of persons 
earnestly devoted to the sublime work of 
introducing a True Social Order. The 
numbers enrolled in these societies, dur- 
ing the first year of our efforts, could not, 
even under the most favorable circutn- 
stances, be taken as a test of the popular 
interest in our movement ; hut if by such 
fragmentary and intermitted exertions so 
much has been gained, we may safely 
infer, that it needs but a suitable outlay 
of jndicioue, persevering lahor, to mar- 
shal beneath our seven-fold banner an 
immense host of faithful co-laborers. 

From three of the Practical Attempts at 
Association, — which have survived the 
immature projects at embodying the true 
law of society, engendered by the rash 
enthusiasm that the first promulgation of 
Associative doctrines excited, — from 
three practical attempts, commenced un- 
der happier influences and more wisely 
conducted, reports constantly reach os of 
the most animating character, satisfacto- 
tily proving, that nothing is needed hut 
devoted men with clear methods and am- 
ple means, to ensure the most benignant 
and brilliant euccess. May our brethren 
of the North American, the Wisconsin, 
and the Trumbull Phalanxes, have the 
high honor of manifesting to the world 
the beauty and blessedness of socicties 
vitally organized by the Divine Law of 
Love! 


The Report then proceeded to recom- 
mend the establishment of a Central 
Office, with Branch Offices, — the con- 
tinuation of the Harbinger as the Organ 
of the Union — the publication of Tracts 
— the formation of a Group of Lecturers, 
to be kept constantly in the field — the 
organization of Affiliated Unions — the 
collection of a Weekly Rent, and of a 
Permanent Fund —the accumulation of 
Statistics — the gathering of Social Libra- 
ries — attempts to carry out various plans 
of Guarantyism — and finally, the pre- 
liminary steps necessary towards some 
complete Practical Trial. But as these 
various subjecte came up for the conside- 
ration of the Society, and were disposed 
of in the Resolutions adopted by the 
meeting, it is considered unnecessary ‘to 
publish the remainder of the docu- 
ment. 

The Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. Godwin, stated that he had collected 
materials for a detailed report, which he 
had not been able to write out ; but that 
he would do this at some subsequent 
time, and give it to the public through 
Association papers. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read 
by Francis G. Shaw. 

Mr. Godwin, from the Business Com- 
mittee, reported the following : 

1. Resolved, That a public meeting for ad- 
dresses on the subject of Association, be held 
on Wednesday evening, at the Lyceum Building 
in Broadway. 


Combined | 


2. Resolved, That a Committee of three be 
appointed to make arrangements for the same. 


The Resolutions were adopted, and the 
Chair named Messrs. Tweedy, Ryckman, 
and Comatock, for the Committee of Ar 
rangements. 

Adjourned to 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Afternoon Session. James Kay, Jr., 
in the chair. 

Mr. Godwin, from the Business Com- 
mittee, reported a Resolution in reference 
to the establishment of a Central Office, 
as a general head-quarters of Associa- 
tionists, where publications may be issued 
and collected, where the beoks of the 
Treasurer may be kept, and the meetings 
of the Executive Committee held. After 
considerable discussion, and the proposal 
of some amendments, the decision of the 
question was postponed. 

Mr. Shaw read the following letter 
from the Cincinnati Union, on the subject 
of raising money. 


Cincinnati, April 27, 1847. 


F. G. Suaw, Esq. 
Treasurer A. U. of A. 

Dear Sir :— Enclosed please find draft 
on Globe Bank, Boston, for $100, paya- 
ble to your order. ‘Chis is the first in- 
stalınent of what the Cincinnati Branch 
expects to pay over during the courae of 
the ensuing year. To make up this, sev- 
eral members have anticipated their 
monthly payments, so as to send a round 
sum, and it will necessarily be several 
months before our next remittance. 

I wrote you a week or two since, that 
with the subscriptions of the Messrs. 
Danaldsons, you could probably rely on 
$500 per annum from this city. We 
yet see nothing to change this opinion. 

In collecting this rent, | find it would 
be mach easier to raise subscriptions to 
the stock of a Model Phalanx, where 
there was a probability that it would, one 
day, be available as property, or as a 
Stock that in a few years would pay a 
moderate dividend. One individnal told 
me yesterday that to such a Stock he 
would subscrihe $50 annually for ten 
years. I know of some half dozen relia- 
ble men, though in moderate circumstan- 
ces, who would do the same. They do 
not feel able to give so much towards 
propagating the doctrine, but would risk 
it, where there was a probability that the 
Stock would be available for their fam- 
ilies at some future day. This idea 
seems to me important enough to be dis- 
cussed at the Convention mexi month, 
Let good business men be appoimted in 
different parts of the Union, as Commis- 
sioners, to see what sums could be raised, 
the subecription not to be binding, valesse 
a certain sum, say $100,000, should be 
raised in the aggregate. There could be 
no better men for Commissioners for Ohio 
than Christian Donaldson and Benjamia 
Urner, of this city, if the plan is adopted. 

As it will not be convenient for any of 
us to attend the Convention, we may ad- 
dress you a letter. Yours me 

J. B. Russez, 


Cor. Sec, Cincinnati Union. 


Adjourned to Wednesday, 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 
Wednesday Morning. Mr. Kay in the 
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chair. The minutes of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings were read and accepted. 


The following delegates, having been! 


detained upon their passage the day be- 
fore, now appeared, and were qualified : 


Boston, 3. S. Dwight, M. E. Lazarus, J. Orvis, 
S. Southworth. ‘i 

Newburyport, Mass., Rev. E. A. Eaton. 

Amesbury, Mass., Rev. S. C. Hewitt. 

New Bedford, Mass., Mrs. S. Sissons, 

Providence, R. 1, Dr. Peleg Clarke, Joseph 
J. Cooke, ` 


The following communications were 
read from the Boston and Providence 
Unions. 


Boston, May, 1847. 
The Boston Union of Associationists, 
constituted November 30th, 1846, num- 
bers at the present time forty members 
and has a rent of about six dollars per 
week. Its Officers are 


W. A. Wuite, President, 

JosrrH Canew, Vice President. 
Josran Worcott, Treasurer. 

F. 8. Casot, Recording Secretary. 


A. Q, T. Parsons, 
W. H. Guavnine, È Directora, 


J. T. FisHER, 


The features which characterize this 
Society are, 

Ist. The contribution of a weekly 
rent for the purpose of sustaining lectures 
and other Associative measures. 

2d. The discussion and exposition of 
Associative doctrines, aud the instruction 
of all interested in Social Reform. 

. 3d. The institution of Guarantees, 
many plaos of which have been discussed 
and for the examination of which a spe- 
cial Committee exists. The most impor- 
tant plan now under consideration, is the 
formation of club-houses or domestic as- 
sociation ia the city or suburbs. The 
meetings hitherto have been chiefly taken 
up with settling business details; but 
the Union contemplates establishing itself 
in the Autumn as a centre of propagation, 
opening its meetings to the public, and 
entering into the elaburate exposition of 
all practical forms of Associative Sci- 
ence. It has been determined to fit up 
rooms for this purpose, which shall serve 
as a permanent nucleus for the Associa- 
tionists of Boston, and where musical 
instruments, a reading-room and a 
library of Social Science shall be pro- 
vided. . 

A course of Lectures on Association 
has been delivered during the winter un- 
der its auspices, but although to vory 
small audiences, it is hoped, from the in- 
terest with which they listened, that a 
good impression was produced. The 

irth-day of Fourier was celebrated by a 
Festival, to which friends of the mem- 
bers and others, to the number with the 
members of about 150, were invited. 
The hall was appropriately decorated and 
a fine statement was made by Mr. Chan- 
ning. 

The comparative inefficiency of the 
Union hitherto has been a necessary con- 
sequence of the fewness of its members 
which cripples it equally in a pecuniary 
and in a social point of view. Provision 
is made in its Constitution for giving to 
its meetings a social and festive as well 
as scientific character. 

The snbject of Club-Houses will be 
pursued with the assistance of the French 


plans for their construction, a condensed 
description of which, adapted to the me- 
ridian of Boston, will be prepared and 
presented to the consideration of capital- 
ists and desirable associates. 

It has been decided to obtain and keep 
a register of all interesting statistics 
bearing upon the Social Problem, and 
members of other Unions will confer a 
favor by furwarding such statements of 
facts, coming under their notice as would 
be valuable. 

The question of the publication of the 
Harbinger in Boston was discussed at the 
suggestion of Mr. Dwight and it was 
voted ; — That the Boston Union decided- 
ly recommend the formation of an Asso- 
ciative Centre for New England in Bos- 
tou, under the direction of the American 
Union, and in connection with it the es- 
tablishment of an office at which the 
Harbinger should be published in a week- 
ly or monthly form. It was also voted: 
That the Boston Union pledge the pay- 
ment of the sum of $200 to the funds 
of the American Union for the ensuing 
year, and if the Harbinger is published 
in Boston, an additional sum of $200 
towards its support. 

Frevenicx S. Cazor, Sec’y. 


ProvipEncx, Sth Mo. 9th, 1847. 


To the American Union of Associationists. 


The interest in the cause of Associa- 
tion in this city, was commenced by the 
holding of two series of meetings, which 
were addressed by William H. Channing, 
John Orvis, Albert Brisbane, and George 
Ripley, at the close of which, the Provi- 
dence Union, auxiliary to the American 
Union, was organized. This took place 
on the 16th and 17th of 4th month, 1847, 
by the adoption of a Constitution, thir- 
ty persons giving in their names as mem- 
bers, and choosing Officers for the year 
ensuing, as follows: 

WiLLiam Cuacer, President. 
P. W. Ferns, Vice President. 
Joun L. CLARKE, Secretary, 
Joszpu A. BARKER, Tyeasurer. 

Previous to these meetings there had 
been no public notice taken of the Asso- 
ciative Movement in this City, and it is 
believed but very few persons had be- 
come at all acquainted with, or interested 
in the subject, and not more than two or 
three individuals committed in its favor. 
Notwithstanding this, there were found 
to be a number who were anxious to in- 
vestigate it, and to give the Associa- 
tionists a fair opportunity of present- 
ing their cause to the people of Provi- 
denee, and who were willing to contribute 
the necessary funds to defray the expen- 
ses of the meetings, which amounted tu 
about Seventy Dollars. The attendance 
of the meetings and the interest resulting 
from them, more than answered our ex- 
pectations. 

Our Union have made arrangements 
for holding meetings weekly, for social 
intercourse, investigation and discussion, 
hoping by this meane to create additional 
interest, and obtain further accession to 
our numbers. Our funds at present are 
only sufficient to defray our current ex- 
penses, but we confidently hope that our 
weekly subscription will soon be in- 
creased, and until this is the case, we do 
not feel warranted in specifying the 
amount which we shall be able to pay 
into the Treasury of the parent Society. 

We are anxious to do something to re- 


lieve the great mass of mankind from the 
dire calamities under which we are now 
suffering, War, Slavery, Intemperance,- 
Famine, and the many forms of wretch- 
edness which pervade all civilized and-en- 
lightened, as well as savage and barba- 
rous nations; believing that Humanity 
is destined to rise above this state of ger- 
eral anarchy and subversion, to live a life 
of harmonious co-operation, in which not’ 
only our material wants shall be supplied, 
hut which shall also satisfy the high and 
holy aspirations of the soul. In behalf 
of the Union, 
Jonn L. Crarxe, Sec’y. 


Mr. Godwin reported the following. 
from the Business Committee : 


3. Resolved, That the Ist Article of the Con- 
stitution shall read as follows: 

“The memhers of the American Union shall 
be,— all members of Affiliated Unions, and all 
who shall eign the Constitution of this Union 
and contribute to its funds. 

“No local Union shall be recognized as Afii- 
iated, which does not make an nnnual payment 
of not less than Twelve Dollars, to the Treas-' 
ury of the American Union,” 

4. Resolved, That the following Section be 
added to the 3d Article of the Constitution : 

“The funds of the Union shall consist of a 
Rent Fund, to be eompused of the stated week- 
ly contributions from Affiliated Unions, and a 
Permanent Fund, to be composed of such con- 
tributions as may be made for the purpose, — 
the principal of which shall de regularly invest- 
ed by Trustees appointed by the Executive 
Committee, until otherwise appropriated by a 
two-thirds vote of the Union, at a regular meet- 
ing, and the intcrest in the mean time to be de- 
voted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee.” 


Messrs. Giles and Van Amringe op- 
posed the creation of a Permanent Fuad 
for a Model Phalanx. 

Mr. Channing offered an amendment to 
the effect that the American Union should 
reject all monies as contributions to its 
funds, derived from sources of Slavery 
and Intemperance. 

After a very animated discussion, in 
which Messrs. Ripley, Allen, Dwight, 
Ryckman, Godwin, Brisbane, Dana, Or 
vis, and Lazarus, opposed Mr. Chae- 
ning’s amendment, it was rejected, and 
the Resolution adopted. Whereapon Mr. 
Channing read the following Protest, 
which was entered upon the records of 
the Society. 

PROTEST. 

I hereby enter my protest against the 
acceptance of any monies,—as contribu- 
tions to the Permanent Fund, ox any fund 
of the American Union of Asseciationisis, 
— which are derived from trade in or ose 
of Slaves, or from the manufactare of or 
traffic in Intozicating Drinks. 


Wittiam Henry CHANNING. 

New Yorks, May 12, 1847. 

This protest was offered at the Firat 
Anniversary Meeting of the American 
Union of Associationists, held ia the city 
of New York. 


5. Resolved, That the Gth Article of the Con- 
stitution be so amended as to read as follows : 
“The Officers of this Society shall be a Pres- 
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ident, Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary, Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and seven Di- 
rectors, 

“The Presidents of the various Unions shail 
be, ez officio, Vice Presidents of the American 
Union. 

“The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of the Officers of the American Union, 
any seven of whom shall constitute a quorum 
at regular mectings, to be held during the first 
week of each month, by order of the President; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the 
general management of the affairs of the Union; 
and shall have powcr to fill occasional vacan- 
cies in the offices of the Union.” : 

6. Resolved, That a Central Office shall be 
established in the city of New York, as a gen- 
era! head-quartcrs of the Union, where the 
friends of Association frum all parts of the 
country, may mect; where publications may be 
issued and collected; where the records and 
documents of the Officers of the Society may 
be kept, and the meetings of the Executive 
Committee held ;— and that a Branch Office be 
established in Boston, the expenses thercof to 
be paid by the Affiliated Union of that city. 


Adjourned to.3 o’clock. 

Afternoon Sessiun. Mr. Kay in the 
chair, 

On motion of Mr. Dwight — 

Resolved, That the subject of the Harbinger 
and other official publications, be referred to a 
Committee, to consist of the following gentle- 
men: Messrs. Kay, Godwin, Channing, Lazarus, 
and the present editors, Messrs. Ripley and 
Dwight. 

On motion of Mr. Shaw — 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
nominate Officers for the ensuing year. 


The Chair nominated Messrs. Shaw, 
Channing, Giles, Dwight, and Grain, 
who made the following report: 

For President, 

HORACE GREELEY, New York. 
For Treasurer, 
EDMUND TWEEDY, New York. 
For Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
PARKE GODWIN, New York. 

For Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
WILLIAM H. CHANNING, Boston, 
For Recording Secretary, 
EDWARD GILES, New York. 

For Directors, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Brook Farm, Mass. 

C. A. DANA, New York. 

FRANCIS G. SHAW, West Roxbury, Ms. 

JOHN ORVIS, Brook Farm, Mass. 

H. H. VAN AMRINGE, New York. 

JOHN 8. DWIGHT, Brook Farm, Mass, 

ALBERT BRISBANE, New York. 


Mr. Brisbane declined the nomination, 
and the Committee reported the name of 
Joux Auten instead. Their report was 
adopted. 

Mr. Channing then offered the follow- 
ing Resolutions, which were adopted. 

E Resolved, That it is recommended, that 
the Affiliated Unions procure a book of records, 
in which shall be entered Statistics, Facta, 
Events, which illustrate the present condition 
and tendencies of Civilized Socicty; and that 
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a yearly digest of these records be sent up to 
the Anniversary Mecting, to be preserved by the 
Recording Secretary of the American Union. 

2. Resolved, That it is recommended, that 
the Affiliated Unions take into careful and pa- 
tient consideration, the subject of Guarantees, 
for the end of applying such modes of Mutual 
Insurance and Unitary Action, as may scem 
best fitted to their respective neighborhoods, or 
the present state of society. 

3, Resolved, That the thanks of this Socicty 
are due to Messrs. ALLEN and Orvis, for the 
efficient and devoted manner in which thcir 
duties ag lecturers have been discharged; and 
that the Executive Committee are hereby re- 
commended to engage the serviccs of those 
gentlemen for the coming year, if possible, and 
to add to the lecturing group such other persons 
as the means at the cothmand of the Society 
seem to them to warrant. 

Mr. Giles offered the following Resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the American Union of Asso- 
ciationists recommend to the Associationists 
throughout the Union, to aid some one of the 
three existing Associations,—the Wisconsin, 
the Trumbull, or the North American, — as the 
best means of making converts and building up 
the cause.” 

After an animated discussion, in which 
Messrs. Allen, Orvis, Brisbane, Ripley, 
Ewing, and Cook, participated, Mr. Rip- 
ley offered and sustained the following 
amendment: 

Resolved, That the American Union of Asso- 
ciationists recommend the establishment of no 
new Associstion, until ample means are pro- 
vided for the experiment of a Model Associa- 
tion on a scale of sufficient magnitude to illus- 
trate the principles, and with sufficient re- 
sources to ensure complete success; and that it 
recommends to persons desirous of joining Asso- 
ciation immediately, to connect themselves 
with those already existing. 

On motion of Mr. Orvis, the whole 
subject was referred to a Committee, 
whose report should be made the order of 
the day for Thursday morning. i 

The Chair nominated, as the aforesaid 
Committee, Messrs. Orvis, Clarke, and 
Sears. 

Adjourned to 10 o'clock, Thursday. 

Thursday Morning. Mr. Kay in the 
chair. The minutes of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings were read and adopted. 

The Domestic Corresponding Secretary 
read the following letters ; one from the 
Lowell Union, and one from Mr. Greig 
of Rochester. 

LowrLL, May 7th, 1817. 


To the American Union of Associationists, 
tn Convention Assembled. 

Frixnns: Circumstances rendering it 
impossible for us to be represented in 
your body, by a Delegate, we avail our- 
selves of this mode of communication to 
make a brief Report of our condition and 
prospects. 


* Mr. Giles here presented a communication 
in writing in support of his Resolution, which 
we had intended to publish in its place ; but as 
the copy has not come to hand, it must be de- 
ferred to a future number, — Ens. 


In February, 1846, the ‘* Lowell 
Fourier Society’? was organized. It 
numbered at the time of its furmation not 
more than ten members. Weekly Social 
meetings, attended with a gradual in- 
crease of numbers and interest, were 
held at the residences of the members for 
several months. 

In July 1846 the Society was re-organ- 
ized under the name of the ‘ Lowell 
Union of Associationists.'? Most of the 
time, since that period, we have held 
either public meetings fur discussion, or 
Social Gatherings of a more private char- 
acter, for conversation and friendly inter- 
course, each week. During the present 
Spring we have had a course of six Jec- 
tures on subjects connected with the 
Movement, which have been attended by 
audiences varying from four to six hun- 
dred. Considerable interest has been 
excited, and we hope for some accessions 
to our number. 

The ‘Union’? numbers at present 
about fifty members. We have a separ- 
ate organization here called the “ Fourier 
Social Union” numbering thirty mem- 
bers, many of whom do not belong to 
the other Union. This Society meets 
every Saturday evening, for the study of 
the Science of Association, the reading 
of Essays, Recitations in Poetry, Conver- 
sation, Music and Dancing. 

We are not able to state precisely 
what amount of weekly Rent can be 
raised here. At the present time the ex- 
penses of our Lectures, though in part 
defrayed by the sale of tickets, bear 
somewhat heavily upon us. Pecuniarily 
we cannot do much here, as we are 
mostly Operatives and Mechanics, who, 
under existing organizations, cannot be 
expected to be rich, and are less so per- 
haps for being Reformers. 

We have to contend with the almost 
omnipotent and omnipresent powcr of 
Corporate Monopoly. This controls the 
city Government, the Pulpit, the Press — 
every thing. But there are a few here 
who are true to the cause of Universal 
Unity, whose voices will ever be raised 
in solemn and earnest protestation 
against that system of society of which 
the Factory system here is a legitimate 
result, and who in weakness or in strength 
will do what they can in the cause of Hu- 
man Redemption. 

In behalf of the ‘Lowell Union of 
Associationists.” 

D. H. Jaques, Pres’t. 

Mary Emerson, Sec'y. 


RocursterR Crry, May 10, 1847. 

Dear Sir: — You will perceive by the 
style of this letter, that the earnest ap- 
peals put forth through the HARBINGER, 
from time to time, have aroused even one 
of the members of the ‘‘ humbler walks 
of life,” to cast in his mite of assistance 
to the great council to be held in New 
York, on Anniversary Week, by the 
friends of Social Reform. The 5,000,000 
of ** white slaves ” in these United States 
who are my own brethren, have not re- 
mained totally ignorant of the hopes 
shadowed forth by the “ Divine Science ” 
discovered by Fourier, and which has 
been given to us fragmentarily by Bris- 
bane, Grecley, Godwin, and others. We 
have read, studied, thought, spoken, agi- 
tated, and even affempted ! 

I was a member of the body that 
attempted a movement at Clarkson in this 
county, some three years since. We 
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failed, for a hundred reagons,— not one 
of which could in the least degree be 
attributed to the sublime system discov- 
ered by Fourier —nor is that as- 
serted by any but bad or ignorant men. 
I resided and labored at the Clarkson 
s Domain ”’ threc-fourths of a year, 
among my fellow craftsmen, the mechan- 
ica, of which depressed and oppressed 
class I am from my youth up. But not 
to amuse you with my poor history, I 
wish to fix your attention upon the fol- 
lowing facts, namely, that while the res- 
ident members of the Clarkson Associa- 
tion had the Hope of ultimate success to 
cheer them, and the mystic number of 
four hundred associates around us, we 
enjoyed (almost to excess) peace, joy, 
smiles, enthusiasm, energy, industry, and 
Fraternal Love. 

Alas! we were torn assunder by ad- 
verse circumstances and not by any falla- 
cy in the ‘‘ Great System ”? — no part of 
which had we adopted ; except that by a 
mere blunder of enthusiasm we had ob- 
tained the mystic four hundred! and that 
one item belonged to the Great Truth. 
I am compelled to say, to the brothers 
and sisters congregated in the city of 
New York, this week, and although it 
may appear like dogmatism and dictation, 
as coming from one so far down in the 
classes of their School, impelled by the 
force of experimental conviction, I must 
gay: never, never attempt even a first 
movement of practical operation in a 
Phalanstery, with a less number than over 
four hundred resident members, — any- 
thing short of that, is climbing up by 
some other door, and they that attempt it, 
“ the same is a —— ” 

Western New York is as full of true 
“t Assoviationists ° as there are reading 
and virtuous men and women among 
us. That number no man can defi- 
mately give ; but think not that the labors 
at Roxbury and at Horace Greeley’s 
writing desk have been in vain. Hope 
all things! The nations of all the earth 
stagger bencath the load of Antagonism, 
and that horrid monster will devour its 
own offspring ! the emancipated will yet 
atise! and, marching forward in ‘‘ Pha- 
Janxes,’’ will shout forth the reward of 
the Glorious Pioneers ! 


In the meantime, let me speak of the 
state of our cause in this city. The sig- 
nal failure of several of those blundering 
“ attempts” at Association in this imme- 
diate vicinity, within the Jast three years, 
threw back upon ‘‘ antagonism >° hun- 
dreds of well-meaning, but cowardly peo- 
ple, who, in order to obtain a smile from 
the land-lords, who have Jabor-business 
to bestow and rickety shantics to rent, 
must, forsooth, decry ‘* Fourierism ’’ as 
tbe veriest humbug in all the earth — 
i as though either party knew the 
east possible faet concerning tho matter 
atall! And indeed, to my own certain 
knowledge, seven-eighths of all those who 
left their (attempted) domain with tears 
of regret, and that incladed seven-eighths 
of all, put on a false smile to meet the 
“u Landlordry,’’ and have been almost 
ever since trying to scoff down the glori- 
ous truth in order to make peace with 
this accursed jumble of brick and mud, 
shingles and shanties, — still aiding to 
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and tumbles.” 
Hence, nothing short of a clear demon- 
stration, a finished ‘‘ Phalanstery "’ in all 


its fullness, =— with the mystic number — 
blazing out in all its day-light of truth — 
will convince this purblind generation. 

I know of no man, except a brother of 
mine, who is a perfect enthusiast in the 
cause, in this city of 30,000 ‘ antago- 
nists,’ who does publicly advocate the 
‘* Great Truth Y” — yet I believe that ere 
long, an Affiliated Union will be raised 
up here, even kere; but we want help! 
we want “ Light from the East! ® If 
the American Union could spare an A pos- 
tle from their ranks to preach another 
crusade among these worshippers of the 
“ Let us alone’’ gods, a fire might be 
kindled here, that would never go out. 
I have only space to say, what doubtless 
you know better than I can tell, that the 
laws of this State, as they yet stand, pre- 
clude the possibility of establishing a 
corporate Association on our industrial 
plan. Silence, and quiet labor on this 
point, is our only course. We have 
every thing to hope from the law that has 
just passed one branch of our Legisla- 
ture, — thousands tremble for its fate. 
We shall yet legislate for them. 

Poverty alone hinders my becoming, 
at least, an humble spectator at the grand 
fraternal gathering in New York on An- 
niversary Week. My faith in the truths 
you so ably advocate, is all the excuse I 
can make for addressing — in my uncouth 
manner, without introduction those who 
in all respects (I freely confess) are our 
guides, and I trust ever may be to your 
huinble, but earnest friend, 

JONATHAN GREIG. 

Rev. W. H. CHANNING, 

D. C. S. of A. U. A. 


Mr. Orvis, from the Committee on the 
subject of a Model Association, stated, 
that after a protracted consideration and 
discussion, the Committee was unanimous 
in reporting the following Resolution : 


Resolved, That the Affiliated Unions through- 
out the country, be requested to register the 
names of all such pereons as are ready to enter 
a practical Association movement, together with 
the numbers of their families, their pursuits, 
the investments they are prepared to make, and 
all other useful information; and transmit the 
same to the Central Office of the American 
Union, where they shall be classified, and their 
numbers published at such times as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall sce fit; and that the whole 
subject of the expediency of a practical exper- 
iment of Association or a Model Phalanx, under 
the direction of the American Union, and the 
best mode of preparing, instituting, and con- 
ducting it, be referred to a Committee of thir- 
teen persons, who shall report at the next Anni- 
versary Meeting of this Society. 

Which report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Dwight, the Chair 
appointed Messrs. Ripley, Orvis, and 
Ewing, to nominate persons for the Com- 
mittee referred to in the preceding Reso- 
lution. They reported the names of the 
following gentlemen, which were unani- 
mously adopted, namely : 

Wm. H. Channing, James Kay, Jr., 
J. S. Dwight, James T. Fisher, Dr. M. 


Albert Brisbane, John Orvis, Joseph J. 
Cook, Thomas Palmer. 
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Mr. Dwight, from tho Committee on 
Publications, stated that in the opinion of 
the Committee, no attempt should be 
made at present to establish new journals, 
but that the first object of the Union 
should be to establish the ‘‘ Harbinger ” 
upon a permanent footing; and reported 
the following Resolutions : 

1. That the Harbinger be continued, as at 
present, at Brook Farm, until the first of Octo- 
ber, (or such time thereaboute as tho Executive 
Committee shall deem best,) under the dircotion 
of the Union. 

2. That a salary of five dollara per weck be 
appropriated to each of the two present editors 
during that time, 

3. That the Union guarantees the expenses of 
publication, so far as they shall not be met by 
the current income from subscriptions; all dis- 
bursements to be made under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 

4. That the Executive Committee make ar- 
rangements for the eatablishment of the Har- 
binger next Autumn in New York, in connection 
with the Central Office of the Union ; with one 
editor in New York, and one editor in Boston, 
and such other aid as they can command: said 
editors to receive euch salary as the funds at 
the command of the Committee shall seem to 
warrant; and that the paper be issued simulta 
neously in New York and Boston. 

5. ‘That the various local Unions be exhorted 
to use their influence in obtaining subscriptions, 

6. That the Executive Committee make pro- 
vision for the occasional publication as ‘Tracts 
of important articles from the Harbinger. 

All which Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Allen offered the following Rese- 
lution, which was adopted + 


Resolved, That the balance due on two large 
paintings, one representing the domain, and the 
other the edifice of an Association, be paid by 
the American Union of Associationista, and the 
paintings be taken for the use of its lecturers. 


Dr. Lazarus offered the following Res- 
olutions, which were adopted : 


1, Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be requested to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of providing funds for the circulation of 
associative books and papers, and especially to 
obtain from the office of the Harbinger files of 
that paper to be bound in small volumes, and 
placed on the tables of the steam-boat saloons 
on the principal routes of travel, particularly 
the boats between New York and Stonington, 
New York and Albany, and sneh ethers as shall 
be considcred desirable by the Committee. Re- 
solved further, That this Committee be request- 
ed to provide for the filing of the Harbinger im 
all the principal reading rooms of the country. ` 

2. Resolved, That all sume subscribed so the 
Treasury of the American Union, be regitered 
and published monthly, tegether with the ex- 
penditures and investments made duriag that 
time, by the-Officcra of the Union. 


Mr. Channing offered the following 
Resolation, which was adopted. 


Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Society are 
due to Dr. Manx EDGEWORTH Lazarus, for 
the able and devoted manner in which he has, 
during the last year, contributed to the pages of 
the IIarbinger, and given his undivided energies 
to the Associative cause. 
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Dr. Lazarus offered the following, 
which was sustained by Mr. Allen, ina 
very interesting speech : 

Resolved, That all Affiliated Unions be in- 
vited to appoint Comuittees, whose function 
shall consist in elaborating plana of Domestic 
Association, or Combined Dwellings, in or near 
their respective cities or towns, which shall 
combine as far as possible, economies with ma- 
terial harmonies. 

{The object of these arrangements being to 
concentrate the social and economize the pecu- 
niary resources of Associationista, who, in 
awaiting the opportunity of industrial combina- 
tion, may thus realize some of the domestic ad- 
vantages of unitary arrangements, and gain a 
practical and efficient lever of influence over 
the minds of those who by invitation join them 
in this movement. ] . 


Mr. Cook of Providence, offered the 
following Resolution, which was adopt- 
ed : 


Resolwed, That the Executive Committee 
cause the minutes of the meetings of this Union 
to be cértified by its Officers, and to be publish- 
ed in the columns of the Harbinger, and also in 
pamphiet form, as soon us practicable ; and that 
a liberal number of the latter be forwarded to 
the severa) Affiliated Unions. 


On motion of Dr. Clarke, the meeting 
adjourned sine die, 
Horacs Greeey, Pres't. 
Joux Orvis, Rec. Sec’y. 


MISCELLANY. 


[From the People’s Journal.) 


GEORGE SAND. 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


But a few roe ago and George Sand 
was here in England, prejudged an out- 
law. There was a terror in her name, a 
triple censure — religious, political, and 
social — upon her books. 
great care not to read them; they con- 
tented themselves with judging them. 
The few minds hardy enough to venture 
into the abyss were cautious not to avow 
it; they confessed to Paul de Kock and 
Balsac. From the height of its Gothic 
watchtower sounded the alarm-gun of the 
old Quarterly. Let the enemy but touch 
British ground with the sole of his foot, 
and public morality was evidently ruined 
forever, The enemy has now penetrated 
to the very heart of the kingdom, George 
Sand is read, admired, and loved. A 
complete translation — and the few lines 
which have announced it are a guarantee 
to us that it will be complete — of her 
works is now in the course of publica- 
tion.® We give here her portrait, which 
we are sure will gratify our numerous 
readers. And strange to say, we do not 
anticipate that by so doing it will materi- 
ally affect public morality. 

here is in this simple fact, in this de- 
cisive change of opinion, as it regards the 
powerful writer who bears the name of 
George Sand, something more than a 


* By Miss M. Hays; she hae for her fellow- 
worker Mies Eliza Ashurst, who preceded her 
in her task by her translation of Les Maitres 
Mosaistes, 

t All the world now knows that this writer, 
thank God, is a woman; her real name is Au- 
rore Dupin. 


People took |P 


caprice, a passing infatuation. There is 
an evidence of trne progress; a precious 
result of several beneficent and honorable 
causes which are at work, the inevitable 
action of which the few chosen souls 
have long watched in silence: and which 
it is well to point out at the present time. 
First, there is the all-powerfulness of 
genius. Between this sun of the soul, 
which God has’ placed as a beacon be- 
tween ourselves and him, at an elevation 
far above us, and the millions of men 
who must strengthen and enlighten them- 
selves by it, hypocritical prejudices, the 
low hatred of mediocrity, the petty re- 
actions of the idolaiors of the past, the 
cowardly uneasiness of disturbed indo- 
lence, may accumulate thick, unwhole- 
some vapors; but it is only for a time; 
and the immortality of genius can wait 
patiently for its day of triomph. All 
those who have watched the sunrise upon 
the Alps from some lofty peak have seen, 
as I have from Mount Cenis, first, the 
night, the vast night, sad and void, but 
in which one would say a croation was 
elaborating itself — then the first ray of 
light trembling upon the horizon, vague 
and pale like a timid and uncertain hope ; 
then the lung line of fire cutting the blue 
heaven, firm and decided as a promise ; 
and then, as at a given signal, the sea of 
vapors mounts slowly from the abyss, 
grey and sombre as Doubt, extending 
itself like a shroud between the earth and 
the star of day, rising like a bad thought 
betwixt the world and truth; to which 
suceeeds the struggle, eminently poetic, 
between the orb, apparently beamless and 
lifeless, and the rolling mist, here black 
as envy,there dull and licavy as senseless 
ignorance, a biting cold the while encir- 
cling you in its serpent-like folds, threat- 
ening your heart like uncertainty in the 
hour of trial — until at last the sun, dis- 
engaging himself from the cloud, reveals 
himself high in heaven, calm in his glory, 
and inundates you, in the midst of the 
dazzling snows. with warmth and light. 
Such is the life of Genius. Envy and 
ersecution ; but on one side of the tomb, 
it matters little which, assured triumph. 
You may burn the works of Rousseau in 
the public market-place; the spirit of 
Rousseau will survive; it will appear to 
‘ou years afterwards embodied in the 
rench constitution. You may misinter- 
pret the spirit, and blacken at your lies- 
ure, the memory of Byron; you may 
exile his statue from Westminister Ab- 
bey; but the people, who recognize in 
him the victim of one epoch and the 
prophet of another, will read, and adopt 
him as their own, in spite of you; and 
posterity will end by placing his pro- 
scribed statue above the tomb where will 
lie forever interred the principle of aris- 
tocracy. You may sound your alarm 
against George Sand in your old Quarter- 
ly, and forbid your youth to read her; 
you will find some day without well 
knowing how, the’ best places in your 
library usurped by her volumes. It is 
not so easy to suppress one of the two 
first living writers* of France; and 
when I say this I speak of literary merit 
merely, of what regards form alone. 
Another cause is the indestructibility 
of all real genuine individuality. You 
may stifle, and would to God that this 
happened more frequently than it does, 


every thought of the artist who is not 


* The other is Felicite Lamenais. 


true to himself; every talent yoked to the 
service of a fictitious, conventional and 
unreal faith. ‘* Lies,’ as Carlyle says, 
* exist there only to be extinguished.’’ 
And however brilliant and life-like may 
be the colors in which it arrays itself, 
the dawn is the sure summons for any 
spectre iu human shape to disappear. 

ut where there is a human eing, the 
reality uf a life, the impress of a soul, 
feeling, suffering, aspiring and diffusing 
itself abroad, all the powers of the world 
united will not succeed in annihilating 
one atom of it. Human nature is sa- 
cred; imperishable as God, of whom it 
is a reflex; death is only for forms. 
George Sand is a powerful reality. AN 
that she expresses, even supposing it 
error, is to her truth, it is written with 
her heart’s blood ; she would be ready, 
doubt it not, to sign it with the blood of 
of her body. She has often scandalized 
and shocked her readers ; but it has nev- 
er been in seeking merely for an artistic 
effect, or for an eccentricity of the wo- 
man of genius. No; she has always 
believed herself to be accomplishing a 
duty. With a nature eminently demo- 
cratic, tortured by the necessity of loving 
and being loved, yearning mid a stermy 
life for peace and order, how many times 
must she not have felt almost frightened at 
the solitude into which she was pluog- 
ingt How many times would she not 
have preferred, had it been possible, to 
act in all things with the multitude! Bus 
there was within her that instinct of 
strong souls, the fascination of truth, the 
revolt against tbe false and the unjust, 
the ardor of proselytism. And she has 
deuy God" knows with what suffer- 
ing — obeyed this instinct. The form of 
her aspirations for social reform, and of 
her religious presentiments, has same- 
times slightly changed; she has imme- 
diately hastened to declare it. Each of 
her books is eminently an action. Itis a 
manifestation, I might say a confession, 
so much is there that is teligious in that 
which characterizes her, made without 
reserve and without disguise, without 
pride as without false shame, and pictar- 
ing truly the state of her mind at the 
time of its production. It has been found 
easy to invent against her almost all kinds 
of accusations; but never those of hy- 
pocrisy, of jesuitism, or of the vanity of 
an artist attitudinising or draping herself 
in order to please. 

But what is more, the individuality of 
George Sand is not only her own, it is 
that of her age ; it is in this kind of idea- 
tity that lies above all the secret of the 
immense repugnance, and the immense 
sympathy which she has excited. It was 
felt from the first that there wasin that 
voice, melodiously sad, yet proud and 
firm, more than sn individua)? inspiration ; 
it spoke the secret of the world around 
her; the complaint of the age groping 
onward amidst ruins ; the aspiration, vig- 
orous though ill defined, of the coming 
generations. In that double series, em- 
bracing all the high priesia of art, from 
Homer to Goethe on one aside, from 
Dante to Byron on the other, the place of 
George Sand cannot be doubted. By the 
peculiar nature of her artistic genius, as 
well as by the temper of her soul, keenly 
alive to holy indignation, to exalted pity, 
and to boundless love, she belongs entry 
to the second; tu the geniuses who suffer, 
struggle, and aspire, not to those who 
calmly contemplate; to those who desire 


to transform the medium in which hu- 
manity works, not to those who elevate 
themselves, calm and impassable, above 
it; to the prophets of the ideal, the fu- 
ture, not to the painters of the real and 
present. She is born an apostle. Sor- 
rows, uncertainties, hopes, during, all 
that characterizes a race fluctuating like 
our own, between a cradle and a tomb, 
between an epoch which is passing away, 
and another which approaches, she ac- 
cepts all, and embodies all in herself. 
She has encountered every obstacle in 
our adventurous path; she has been 
wounded by every thorn; she has dared 
the edge of each giddy precipice; ever 
in advance, she beckons to us with her 
hand, pointing out all the difficulties to be 
smoothed away, all the gulfs to be closed 
up. Coming in the days of 1830, after 
an heroic effort, which those who made it 
fondly hoped would have advanced the 
world a step, but which ended in nothing 
better than a patching up of the old sys- 
tem, she felt at once that the question of 
life could not be sulved by resting on the 
surface of a simple political organization ; 
that it throbbed at the very heart of so- 
ciety; and making a scalpel of her pen, 
she probed the evil to its very seat, and 
laid it bare. Whenever this happens in 
the world's history, whenever some one 
amongst us, appointed by God for the 
task, comes to disturb the torpor of hu- 
manity by grief and reproaches, the first 
impulse of the crowd is inevitably hos- 
tile. ‘Why troublest thou the night 
with thy cries?” say the demi-gods to 
Prometheus. ‘Why do you tear me 
from this welcome slumber?’ says the 
unhappy one, wearied by suffering, to 
those who urge bim onwards; ‘I was 
about to lose the consciousness of my 
misery ; you recall me to it; accursed be 
ye!” Human indolence and apathy are 
the greatest enemies that truth, and the 
genius which proclaims truth, can en- 
counter upon earth. 

Behold Byron! he appears, long be- 
fore George Sand, at the close of one 
epoch, but before the appearance of the 
other ; in the midst of a community based 
upon an aristocracy which has outlived 
the vigur of its prime, surrounded by a 
Europe containing nothing grand, unless 
it be Napoleon on one side, and Pitt on 
the other — genius degraded to the level 
of egotism, intellect bound to the service 
of the past. The future has nowhere an 
interpreter ; belief is no more, there is 
its pretence ; paro is no more, there is 
a movement of the lips at a fixed day and 
hour for the sake of the family, or what 
is called the people; love is no more, de- 
sire has taken its place ; the holy warfare 
of ideas is abandoned, the conflict is that 
of interests. The worship of great 
thoughts has passed away ; that which is 
has hut the tora banner of some corpse- 
like traditions; that which would be hoists 
only the standard of physical wants, of 
material appetites; around him are ruins ; 
beyond him the desert; the horizon is 
blank ; a long ery of suffering and indig- 
nation escapes from the breast of Byron; 
he is answered by anathemas. He de- 
parts; he hurries through Europe in 
search of an ideal to adore ; he traverses 
it distracted, palpitating like Mazeppa on 
the horse, borne onwards by a fierce de- 
sire; the wolves of envy and calumny 
pursuing him. 
visits Italy ; if any where a spark of the 
sacred fire, aray of divine poetry is pre- 


He visits Greece; he! 
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served, it must be there. Nothing. A 
giorions past, a degrading present; none 
of life’s poetry ; no movement, save that 
of the sufferer turning on his couch to re- 
lieve his pain. Byron, from the solitude 
of his exile, turns his cyes again towards 
England ; he sings; What does he sing? 
What springs from the mysterious and 
yet unique coneeption which rules, one 
would say in spite of himself, over all 
that escapes from him in his sleepless 
night? ‘Phe funeral hymn, the death, 
the epitaph of the aristocratic idea; we 
discovered it, we continentalists, before 
his own country. He takes his types 
from amongst those privileged by strength, 
beauty, and individual power. They are 
grand, poetical, and heroic ; but solitary, 
isolated ; they hold no communion with 
the world around them, unless it be to 
rule over it; they have no kindred ; they 
live from their own life alone. They re- 
pulse humanity, and regard the crowd 
with disdain. Each of them says, J have 


faith in myself: never, I have faith in 


ourselves. ‘Vhey all aspire to power or to 
happiness. The one and the other alike 
escape them. Byron destroys them one 
after the other, as if he were the execu- 
tioner of a sentence decreed in heaven ; 
they all die, and a popular malediction 
wanders round their solitary tombs. 
This is, for those who read with the 
soul's eyes, what Byron sings, or rather 
what humanity sings through him. The 
crowd do not comprehend it; they listen, 
fascinated fur an instant, then repent, and 
avenge their momentary forgetfulness by 
calumniating and insulting the poet. His 
intuition of the death of a form of society 
they call wounded self-love; hia sorrow 
for all is attributed to cowardly egotism. 
They credit not the traces of profound 
suffering which betray themselves through 
his lineaments; they credit not the pre- 
sentiment of a new life which from time 
to time escapes his trembling lips; they 
believe not in the despairing embrace in 
which he grasps the material universe, 
heaven. stars, lakes, Alps, and sea, and 
identifies himself with it, and through it 
with God, of whom, at least, it is the 
symbol. They do, however, take into 
consideration some unhappy moments, in 
which, wearied ont by the emptiness of 
life, he has raised with remorse, I am 
sure, the cup of ignoble pleasures to his 
lips, believing he might find forgetfulness 
there. How many times have not his 
accusers drained this cup, without re- 
deeming the sin by a single virtue; with- 
out, 1 will not say bearing, but without 
having even the capacity of appreciating, 
the burden which weighed upon Byron! 
And did he not himself break into frag- 
ments this unworthy cup, immediately 
that the cry of new life was heard in 
Greece ; iminediately that something ap- 
peared worthy of the devotion of his life! 
Such has been, for I have not in the least 
departed from my subject, such is still, 
with a large portion of the society of the 
present day, the fate of George Sand. 
And itis this which renders her doubly 
dcar and sacred to us. She has suffered 
through us, and for us. She has passed 
through the crisis of the age. The evil 
that she has pictured is not Acr evil, it is 
ours. It does not come to us from her; 
it was, and is yet around us in the air we 
breathe, in the foundation of our corrupt 
society, in the hypocrisy above all which 
has spread its ample cloak over alt the 
manifestations of our life. Ouly whilst 


we, partly from incapacity, partly from 
cowardice, have been silent at the risk of 
allowing the evil to become a fatal sore, 
she has spoken; she has with daring 
hand torn away the veil; she haa laid 
bare the festering wounds, and she has 
cried to us, Behold your society! She 
has had not only the intuition but the 
courage and the sincerity of genius. 
Thank God! she has had also as much 
as possible its reward. Ido not speak of 
glory, which, whatever has been done to 
prevent it, hascrowned her; I know well 
that she valnes it but little. I do not 
even speak of something much more pre- 
cious,—of the small number of chosen 
souls, the initiated and precuraive of every 
country, who communicate with her from 
afar, whom her voice encourages and 
consoles, who rise up stronger from the 
perusal of her works, and follow all her 
steps with love and admiration. I speak 
of the reward which God has given her 
through her own conscience, by the work 
of holy calm which has been achieved 
within her, and which has found its grad- 
ual expression in the series of her works. 
It is this work which it is most essentia? 
to point out to all those who would from 
the present time truly comprehend and 
judge George Sand. They must embrace 
her whole career, and follow it step by 
step in its ascending progress, from the 
depths and the stagnant vapors of society, 
up to the clear azure of thuse exalted re- 
gions to which she has raised herself by 
degrees. There may possibly exist some 
danger to the weak in one or other of 
her isolated volumes, hut good, and great 
good only, can be the result of making a 
complete study of the whole. How 
many things which appear to us offensive, 
out of place, and prosaic in nature, re- 
veal themselves full of meaning, and har- 
monized in the general beauty of the 
whole, when the landscape onrolls itself 
from the highest peak, to the persevering 
traveller! {low we shall smile at these 
sorrows, at these inexplicable discords 
that we now call by the name of evi, 
when, the painful course of development 
and trial once accomplished, we can, from 
the height of a superior and perfected 
existence, fee] and understand oar life in 
its unity of intelligence, of love, and of 
power! The law of physical nature, and 
of our life, is often reproduced in min- 
iature in the task of genius; and I regres 
that the translator of George Sand has 
failed to perceive this, and that she has 
commenced by destroying all idea of pro- 
gressive order, of the moral and philo- 
sophical relationship of her works. 


There are two phases, clearly distine- 
tive, and yet thoroughly in unison, since 
they spring one frem the other, in the 
works of George Sand. The Byronie 
inspiration preponderates in the first, of 
which Lela is the culminating point. 
The protestation there is bold, obstinate, 
with an energy at times startling; the 
suffering poignant, sometimes to despair. 
The writer there denounces society as it 
is, rather than proclaims society as it will 
be. It is not that the hopes of better 
things are wanting to her: Indiana, so 
far as protestation against the actual 
state of woman is concerned, suffices, by 
itself, to prove the contrary ; for throug 
all the influences of Delmare and Ray- 
mond, types of brutality and vice, she 
preserves for her heroine enough of life 
to bless and be blessed, when Ralph, the 
type of love founded upon self-devotion, 
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reveals himself to her. Still, one would 
say that these hopes are rather the sug- 
gestion of the intellect, than a belief of 
the soul. The expression of them is 
cold, and almost gives the idea of an af- 
ter thought. The clement of George 
Sand is, nevertheless, above all, suffer- 
ing: the convulsive sense of her own 
sorrows uniting themselves to those of the 
world, and of the re-action resulting from 
them. By and by, her thoughts ele- 
vate and clear themselves; her looks turn 
oftener tothe future; the religious sen- 
timent, so prominent in George Sand, 
becomes more and more developed and 
intense. The turbid stream purifies itself 
in mouoting towards heaven, and falls 
again in dew. Calm succeeds to storm ; 
the very shadow of scepticism has disap- 
peared before faith ; faith, sad and with- 
out the spring of youth, for its torch 
does not shine on this side of the tomb ; 
but strong, and unshakable as all reli- 
gious conviction. Our earthly life is not 
the Right to happiness, it is the Duty of 
development; sorrow is not Evil, since it 
stimulates and purifies: virtue is constan- 
ey in devotion; all error passes away ; 
truth is eternal, and must, by a law of 
providence, triumph sooner or ater in the 
individual as in humanity. George Sand 
has learned these things, and repeats 
them to us with the sweet and impressive 
voice of a sister. There is still, as in 
the sounds of the /Eolian harp, an echo 
of a past agony; but the voice of the 
angel preponderates. As at a beautiful 
sunset, you may detect yourself, when 
reading the accents of a brooding melan- 
choly, murmuring — lt is not for ever. 
The admirable Lettres d'un Voyageur, 
mark the transition point between tho two 
phases which I have just pointed out. 

I have said somewhere in the beginning 
of these pages, and I recall it when citing 
Les Lettres d'un Voyageur, which no man 
could ever have written — that, thanks be 
to Ged, George Sand is a woman. It is 
this indeed which is the last and most 
important cause of the immense excita- 
tion produced by her works. As a wri- 
ter, as an apostle of religious democracy, 
George Sand, high as she may be placed, 
does not stand such alone. What she 
is, she is asa woman. In the vast and 
imposiag question which is beginning to 
ferment in men’s minds, and which I have 
ao intention of treating here, of the 
emancipation of woman, of the determi- 
nation of her duties and her rights in the 
world, the materials for decision were 
wanting to us; and it was evidently not 
from our impressions, from our judgments 
that we could draw them. e might, 
indeed, in some exceptional moments of 
revelation through affection, understand a 
woman; twoman, all that she feels, all 
that she dreams, all that she pursues, 
what sanctifies her or makes her fall, 
what weighs upon her and transforms her 
true nature, in the present arrangement 
of society, a woman only could tell us; 
and no woman had as yet told us. Some 
women indeed, before her, had endeav- 
ored to deal with the question; but sim- 
ply on the ground of right, and, as theo- 
rists, giving us what tho common element 
of humanity could supply, and nothing 
More ; nothing that a man could not have 
written. In France, Madam de Staël 


Corinne; there, woman is shown as a 
being gifted with an individuality, the 
working out of which should be the 
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source of a new ideal. But more strong 
in intellect than in heart, and not having 
had, after all, to struggle with life in 
earnest, as George Sand, Madame de 
Staél was not destined to advance upon 
the path as -yet but dimly seen. She 
withdrew herself in reality soon afier- 
wards in Delphine, where the woman is 
subalternised even in the words which 
serve as an inscription to the work.* 

Madame Sand is the first who has 
boldly entered the arena, and she has 
maintained her position through all. As 
a human being, she has pleaded for the 
equality to which her sex has a right, by 
mingling herself, theoretically and practi- 
cally, with all our struggles, with all the 
great questions, religious, social, and po- 
litical, which at present interest us: as a 
woman, she has declared to us the secret 
of her sex, its inward ¿fe in all its phases, 
under all circumstances; and she has 
thas prepared the way to a just concep- 
tion of the special mission reserved to 
her sex —of the duties and special rights 
which have fallen to its share. This 
point of view, which I cannot for want of 
space do more than indicate here, will re- 
ceive, I hope, its full development either 
from myself or others, as the translations 
of her works appear. It is also with a 
view to these special articles that I have 
abstained from any attempted apprecia- 
tion in her numerous works, of the 
salient points of her artistic genius, or of 
the subordinate ideas which are there 
revealed. I have only wished here to 
express some few of the general thoughts 
which the cherished name of my friend, 
of my sister in belief, of the writer from 
whose pages I have been so often bene- 
fited, suggests to me. As to her lifo, 
whatever may be the curiosity of my 
readers, 1 have not thought it either m 
right, or my duty, to occupy myself with 
it. Her life is tn her books. Every soul 
worthy of understanding her will learn to 
find her there. George Sand is one of 
those geniuses whose every work con- 
tains the image of its author, visibly 
transferred to its page by her own tears 
and heart’s blood. 


Racamurrin CRILDREN. Any person 
who has gone through those portions of 
the city which are inhabited by the low- 
est classes that exist here, must have 
noticed the swarms of small children, 
who mect the eye at every turn. It is 
worth a journey through Ann, Fleet and 
Cross streets to catch a sight of the little 
ragamuffins, accoutred as they are in 
every variety of style from the little joker 
with but a very slight improvement on 
the fig-leaf, to the big-headed urchin re- 
joicing in a complete equipment, from 
boots to a gigantic roundabout which 
reaches quite to his heels. There are 
more beautiful children in those regions 
than in any other quarter of the city. 
To be sure the thick coatings of mud 
spread over their faces present rather an 
unpromising appearance, but should you 
ever be fortunate enough to get a glimpse 
at one of them after he has lately under- 
gone the process of ablution you would 
find as rosy cheeks as you would wish to 
see. Of course they do not all have rosy 
faces; you would find some pale onces of 


had made a step in advance by her! 1% or cight, with features, which for’ 


shrewdness and cunning depicted in them 


*“A man must brave opinion, a woman sub- 
mit to it.” 


‘lect? 


should belong toa man. Yow would see 
'sickly looking infants standing guard over 
a little assortment of apples and ginger- 
‘bread. Do you doubt their capacity for 
-shopkeeping! Offer to pass a pewter 
| fourpeuce to them and you will shortly be 
l convinced of your error. These are the 
‘children who are preparing for the House 
‘of Correction and State Prison. Per- 
fectly lawless and ungoverned they rove 
| about the streets in little gangs, commit- 
ing depredations whenever they find op- 
portunity. Does any one suppose that 
these children, in comparison with those 
who draw their breath under more fav- 
ored circumstances, are deficient in intel- 
Let him look at the skill and art- 
fuloess displayed in their rogueries. If 
you suppose them destitute of kindly 
feelings and generous impulses, watch 
them when they have in their care a 
younger brother or sister, and see with 
what spirit they wil] resent any indignity 
offered to their charge. And yet these 
litle ones are destined to courses of 
crime and wickedness. They are born 
amidst and nurtured in vice : — inevitably 
they will lead lives of infamy. — Chrono- 


type. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


CONCERTS OF THE ITALIAN TROUPE 
IN BOSTON. 


Two concerts of voca) and instrument- 
al music, have been given by the opera 
company from Havana, in the Howard 
Athenæum, on Saturday evenings, the- 
atricals being forbidden at such times by 
law and by the customs of New England. 
For miscellaneous concerts, dealing not 
with great compositions, like orchestral 
symphonies, but relying mainly for their 
interest on the excellent performance of 
opera songs and duets and of instrument- 
al solos, they were perhaps the most bril- 
liant and satisfactory ever given in the 
city. The programme of both evenings 
was the same, and we heard only the 
last. The great feature of the enter- 
tainment was the marvellous double-bass 
playing of Signor Bottessini, a thin, pale, 
carnest looking youth of twenty-two, 
who rivals all that Dragonetti was, and 
who has been pronounced, by Rossini and 
other competent judges to be the greatest 
living performer on that moat difficult and 
unwicldy instrument. In the orchestra 
we had already noticed his admirable 
bass, equal in effect to the three or four 
contra-bassos usual in orchestras of the 
same size, and so pure and true and dis- 
tinct in all its tones! — so full of feeling 
withal! But now we beheld the giant 
tamed to a veritable solo instrument.— 
The most surprising feats of Knaop and 


‘Bohrer on the violoncello were accom- 
| plished by this iron-nerved yet sensitive 


young man upon his double-bass. His 
hand would dart along the strings through 
distances of two or three feet like light- 
ning, alternating from deepest sub-bass 
to the purest harmonics; roulades, runs, 
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trills, tremolos—every point of skill, 
which we but lately wondered at in vio- 
linists, were now elicited from this great 
grand-father of fiddles. And it was not 
all miracle-working: it was full of ex- 
pression and deep tenderness at times; 
the thought of difficulties mastered van- 
ished in the genuine sentiment of music. 
His solo was of his own composing, a 
Souvenir from Bellini’s Beatrice di Ten- 
da, and very artistically conceived and 
treated. 

Signor Arditi, the accomplished leader 
of the orchestra, played a solo of his 
own, entitled Les Sonneties d’ Amour ; 
and proved himself a worthy rival of 
either of the great violinists who have 
visited this country. His composition is 
decidedly fantastic, and full of the wizard, 
Paganini mood ; but it displayed as much, 
if not more inventive power, as well as 
farce of passion in that way, as any of 
the original solos of the virtuosos who 
have been before him. In a duett be- 
tween him and Bottesini, we thought we 
recognized again the ascendency of his 
creative fancy in the composition, which 
was set down as their joint production. 
This was really a splendid and an impres- 
sive affair, the double bass not daunted for 
a moment or put out of breath by the wild- 
est soarings and caprices of the violin. 

There were songs and duetts by Tedes- 
co and Caranti de Vita; the former con- 
tinuing her easy triumphs from the full- 
ness of power, amounting to genius ap- 
parently, which animates all her thorough 
accomplishments of art; the latter still 
sincere and earnest, as ever, with a less 
powerful voice, yet having some high 
tones of unsurpassable sweetness; (hers 
is a pure soprano, rising to D in Alt. with 
ease, and best.in those high notes ;) gain- 
ing confidence with herself and favor with 
her audience continually ; always singing 
with feeling, while yet her interesting ti- 
midity is not enough to reconcile usto that 
perpetual tremor of the voice. Sofia 
Marini sang the romance from Robert le 
Diable very acceptably, in spite of linger- 
ing hoarseness: and Signor Vita gave the 
song of Figaro in the ‘‘ Barber,” in a 
spirited and graceful style in which his 
metallic baritone voice and his clear ac- 
centuation told well, though there is 
hardly enough of the perpetual efferves- 
cence of fun in him. 

The orchestra performed two overtures ; 
that to the ‘‘ Barber’? by Rossini, and 
one of Signor Bottesini’s composition, 
which did not impress us as having much 
unity or substance. The absence of the 
leader and double bass seemed Jike taking 
the soul out of the orchestra, and reduced 
their execution more nearly to a level, 
ia respect of delicacy and precision, to 
that of orchestras to which we have been 
accustomed. 


The opera at Palmo's, in New York, 
has been at rather a low ebb for some 
wecks past, owing partly to the suffering 
of some of the principal singers, under 
our severe climate, and partly no doubt 
to its having got to be an old story, while 
all the world is on the gui vice for the 
company from Havana. The audience 
has been generally small; and yet, 
though it is a far less complete troupe! 
than the one now in Boston, ils perform- 
ances have not been without decided 
merits. J Lombardi and Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor have been the favorites of the 
season, and repeated as some must feel 
even to satiety. Rossini's Semiramide, 
that gorgeous creation, the music of which 
is like the subject, all purple and gold, 
had been announced repeatedly, but owing 
to the indisposition of the prima donna, 
Signorina Barili, was as repeatedly post- 
poned; and during ‘‘ anniversary week,” 
while we were there, only fragments of 
Operas were performed. On one evening 
we heard the first half of the Bardcr of 
Seville, and the last act of Lucia; and at 
another time, passagea from J Lombardi, 
followed by the last half of the Barber. 
The contrast in the first case was a fine 
one ; from that most sparkling, gay, and 
truly witty creation of the healthy, bril- 
liant, epicurean maestro, to the sombre, 
tragic mood of Lucia, in which Donizetti 
does seem strong for once. The ‘+ Bar- 
ber ” is a whole library of the brightest, 
gracefullest, fancifullest tunes, which 
haunt the streets and are a part of the 
treasured gayety of all lovers of music 
and of life. Every thing in it sounds 
familiar to one who never before heard it 
asa whole; and every thing is as fresh 
as a laughing child's face in the morning. 
Signor Beneventano appeared to much 
better advantage, we thought, in the 
dashing character of Figaro, than in most 
serious parts, which he is apt to overdo, 
indulging his great, unmanageable bass 
voice like a boy. His barber was full of 
life, and he sang the Largo al factolum 
admirably. He was too continually io 
motion, perhaps, aod might learn some- 
thing from the chaster, truer comedy, 
(not the less comic for being kept within 
the bounds of artistic proprieties,) of 
Signor Sanquirico, who took the part of 
Dr. Bartolo. Pico as Rosina, pleased 
more in her singing than in her acting. 

Benedctti was great as ever in the 
closing scene of Lucia. The volume of 
his voice in the highest notes (and thoy 
are all chest notes as far as C in Alt.) is 
most remarkable; while it is rich and 
warm in quality; and every thing is exe- 
cuted with artistic finish, without orna- 
ment, and in obedience to the truest feel- 
ing of his part. it is a satisfaction of | 


the very rarest, to hear such a singer; 
and he should be a model and a study to 
our would-be tenors. In J Lombardi, he 
sang the opening song of Oronte, with a 
love-inspired earnestness, simplicity and 
pathos, and would have saved the even- 
ing by that alone, if all the rest were 
failure. 

The friends of the opera in New York 
are about building a splendid opera-house, 
large enough to seat four thousand per- 
sons, Signor Sanquirico, it ia under- 
stood, will procecd to Italy this Summer, 
to raise recruits for his company, whose 
chief drawback to success is the want of 
duplicate prima donnas, tenors, and 80 
forth; and there is reason to expect an 
established opera in New York, from 
next Autumn forward, which will be 
worthy of auch a city. Meanwhile, all 
are awaiting the return of Tedesco, and 
Caranti, and Perelli, and Severi, and 
Vita, and Novelli, and Bottesini, and Ar- 
diti, and stars too numerous to mention, 
which will cross that latitude in June, 
and tarry somewhat, returning on their 
orbit to Havana. 


POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 


TO ELIZABETH BARRETT, 
ON HEARING OF HER MARRIAGE.” 


Pricstess of pure, high thought! we dreamt of 
thee 
As one who calmly clasped the cross for e’er, 
Singing meanwhile, as Heaven did decree, 
Thy martyr-song, wherein the human tear 
Droppeth like diamonds, radiant and clear! 


There in thy solitary chamber lying 
Thou seem’dst to pass all passions in review, 
With the clear insight of a Sybil dying, 
Telling their forms, and how they changed 
their hue 
Before the close dawn of Eternity, 
How some grew pale, and some burned fresh 
and free ; 


Or like a Nun, stretched in a sable shroud, 
The “ Requiescat ” chanted over her, 

What time the woman’s heart beateth aloud 
Beneath, altho’ she knows she may not stir, 

But with crossed hand praycth for ‘ patience’ still 

And faith submissive to God’s holy will. 


For Priestess, Sybil, Nun, we look in vain; 
The spirit passeth in another guise, 

The happy bride no longer may remain 
Within that shrine, sheltered from human cyes 
By wreaths acrial, smoke of sacrifice ! 


O change miraculous! we say, and cry, 
“ Will not Earth’s voices wear a grating tone ! 
Earth’s crowded forms show hideous to thine eye, 
Wonted to beam on sick-room flowers alone, 
Or through veiled lids, glance at the sunset sky 
Purpling athwart thy curtains canopy.” 


If he, the bold one, could win fire to warm 
Thy languid veise to the quick pace of health, 

Life’s very atmosphere he may transform 
Pouring around thee his fine spirit’s wealth, 


* To RosErt BrowninG, author of ® Bella 
and Pomegranites,” 
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Shrining thee still in Love’s most precious air, 
With its distilled aromas, rich and rare. 


Nor will we grieve to hear thy voice no more, 

Husbed into happiness thy song, and lost, 
Like stream of silver, fused in golden ore, 

Or fainting twilight, by full moonbeams crost, 
Or river, lapsed into Earth’s flowery breast, — 
All things are silent, when most deeply blest! 

“we 


[From the Knickerbocker for May.] 
ANGEL LOVE. 


BY J. A. SWAN, 


“Thou starry virtue, fare thee well; seek 
Heaven, 
And there by Cassiopea, shine in glory.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
1 could not think her spirit fled ; 
1 could not make my sweet love dead; 
Though oft they told me ahe was gone, 
And ’twas but dust l looked upon; 
I could not make her dead. 


She lay as if in dreamy rest, 
Her hands meek folded on her breast ; 
Her lips which knew no word of guile, 
Half parted with a beaming smile ; 

I could not make her dead. 


A pale rose gemmed her raven hair, 
As if it loved to blossom there; 
‘Thoee silken locks, that without check 
Twined with the lilics of her neck; 
1 could not think her dead. 


The birds sang swectly in their play, 
Beneath the casement where she lay; 
And then I knew she only dreamed, 
For every thing so life-like seemed, 

I could not make her dead. 


The sun sank golden in the west, 

And left his last beam on her breast; 

And sweetly there it quivering lay, 

And ebook her vest like the heart’s quick play; 
I saw she was not dead. 


He tried to fright me with his speech. 
His solemn words, that cunning leech; 
That the tide of life had ceased to flow; 
ln vain, I knew it was not so; 

I knew, she was not dead. 


Like two twin flowers upon one stem 
We grew, and loved, and bloomed like them ; 
Twas not in Nature, then, that one 
Should fade, the other still live on; 
How could my love be dead ! 


They told me of a cold dark grave, 
And singing leaves that o'er it wave ; 
Of the mottled worm would be the guest 
Of her 1 loved the dearest, best ; 
1 dared not think her dead. 


Bat when I pressed her sweet lips twain, 
And felt no kiss pressed back again; 
And in her eye no tears could see, 
When mize were flowing mournfully, 
I knew her spirit ded. 


My hand stole o'er her marble breast ; 

No gentle throb disturbed its rest; 

No thought lay there for me divine, 

As the rock heevs not the red sunshine ; 
I knew my love was dead. 


Y saw it all; the purest soul 
That ever earth held in control, 
Had hushed its ewect melodious tone; 
1 knew that I was left alone — 
I knew my love waa dead. 
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Sleep came ; and bathed in its smooth stream, 

Her spirit floated through my dream; 

The same swect smile and form were there, 

The same pale rose wreathed in her hair; 
My dear love was not dead. 


She whispered me of sunny lands, 

Where tiine moved not by dropping sands; 
Of singing birds and chanting streams ; 

Of scenes more fair than pictured dreams, 
To which her spirit dear had fled. 


Morn came —a tear was on my cheek ; 

Of joy or grief, I could not speak ; 

The dead love by my side fay shriven, 

The living love was blessed in Heaven; 
In truth she was not dead. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1847. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruita are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and con only come front the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Univerral love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHansinu, 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


We have given in another part of our 
paper, a full account of the proceedings 
of the recent Convention of the American 
Union in New York, prepared from the 
minutes of the Secretary. This meeting 
had been anticipated with great interest 
by the friends of Association generally ; 
every attempt was made to secure the 
presence of the active advocates of the 
cause, and it was understood that practi- 
ca] measures of high importance would 
be brought up for deliberation and adop- 
tion. 

The spirit and character of the meet- 
ing fully justified the hopes that had been 
entertained. It was composed of repre- 
sentatives and friends of the Associative 
movement from different parts of the 
country; the farthest South met in 
friendly communion on great humanitary 
interests with the reformers of the North ; 
the old, familiar faces which are so well 
known and honored in our ranks, were 
mingled with those of strangers, who for 
the first time shared in our counsels ; but 
a common sentiment of devotion to the; 
doctrines of social harmony, of hope in a 
brighter future for the human race, and 
of faith in the universality of the Divine 
Providence, pervaded the assembly, and 
gave a singular unity of feeling, even in 
the midst of unavoidable differonces of 
opinion with regard to practical meas- 
ures and business details. Indeed, it has 
rarely heen our good fortune to be present } 
at a meeting, more strongly marked with | 
the spirit of mutual respect and concilia- | 
tion, of temperate freedom of debate, of | 
candor and urbanity in the comparison of 


opinions, and of enthusiastic zeal for the 


integral progress and elevation of soci» 
ety. 

After the Reports of the Secretaries 
and ‘Treasurer, the first day was princi- 
pally occupied with discussing the impor- 
tance of a Central Office, which should 
form a grand focus for Associative opera- 
tions in this country, from which the 
publications, correspondence, and lectures 
of the Union should emanate, and which 
should combine in itself sufficient ele- 
ments of power to give an efficient impetus 
to the movement in all parts of the land. 
On account of the detention of several 
friends from New England, who were 
supposed to entertain different views 
from those set forth by the principal 
speakers in this discussion, the further 
consideration of the subject was post- 
poned until the next day, when it was 
resumed and examined, with the result as 
stated in the general account of the pro- 
ceedings. 

On Tuesday evening, a public meeting 
was held in the spacious hall of the 
Lyceum, the place judiciously selected by 
the Committee of the New York Union 
for the session of the Convention, where 
a Lecture was delivered before a large 
audience, by Wittiam H. CHANNING. 
This was intended as a clese to the 
course of Lectures which have been de- 
livered during the past winter, uader the 
direction of the New York Usion. The 
subject was the * The Principles of Uni» 
versal Unity.” We hardly need say that 
this lecture was a masterly effort of 
thought and eloquence, and must have 
produced a deep and favorable impres- 
sion, even on the most prejudiced oppo- 
nents of the cause. Its reception by the 
members of the Convention was in the 
highest degree enthusiastic. 

On Wednesday, the whole subject of 
ptactical operations was fully discussed, 
in connection with a Central Office, the 
Harbinger, Lectures, and so ferth. The 
Convention voted, as will be seen in the 
account already given, to place the Har- 
binger under tbe direction of the Ameri- 
can Union, and to continue its publication 
at Brook Farm, under the editorial charge 
of Joun S. Dwicut and George Rerier, 
until October next, or such time as ar- 
rangements could be made for its simul- 
taneous issuing at New York and Boston. 
It is hoped that this measure will place 
the Harbinger on a firm pecuniary basis, 
and ultimately make it a more effectual 
organ for the propagation of Associative 
truth, than it has hitherto ever been. 

The recommendation of a Central Office 
in New York and a Branch Office in 
Boston, with an Editor of the Harbinger 
in each of those cities, was an important 
measure, and should the Executive Com- 
mittee succeed in carrying it into opera- 
tion, will doubtless be productive of ben- 
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eficial consequences. In our opinion, 
however, the Central Office cannot be 
made the effective engine that is desira- 
ble, without an actual working group 
connected with it; and it is earnestly to 
be hoped, that the friends of the cause 
will take measures before October, the 
time proposed for establishing the Office, 
to secure the services of certainly not 
less than two men, whose whole time 
shail be devoted to its objects. Unless 
this can be accomplished, we fear that 
the organization for 
adopted by the Convention, will be re- 
stricted in its action, and the movement 
fail to realize the hopes of its frienda. 
Every thing depends on the zeal, energy, 
and liberality of the Affiliated Unions, 
and the able and devoted friends of the 
cause. 

With regard to the Model Phalanx, it 
will be seen, that a large and efficient 
Committee has been appuinted to give 
the whole subject an attentive considera- 
tion, to gather facts and statistics with 
regard to it, and make a full report at the 
next Annual Meeting. 

Another public meeting was held on 

Wednesday evening, which was address- 
ed by H. H. Van Awmrinee, Horace 
Greecey, Mr. ARRINGTON, and Jons 
Auten. We shall not stop to describe 
their speeches, each of which was of a 
high order of eloquence, and siogularly 
characteristic of the speaker. Van Am- 
ringe was vehement, at times almost 
tempestuous, but throughout logical, and 
propped up with an impregnable array of 
facts. Greeley was like a pure western 
breeze on a summer’s day, calm, re- 
freshing, persuasive, and spreading around 
a genial and healthy atmosphere. Ar- 
rington, a stranger from Texas, spoke 
with the wild freedom of the forests and 
prairies; his strong, good sense was re- 
lieved by brilliant flashes of poetry, and 
his impassioned and often eloquent ap- 
peals went to the heart of every one in 
thet audience. Alen, as usual, was 
strong with the strength of earnestness, 
downright -honesty, and inflexible devo- 
tion. , 
On the whole, we regard this Conven- 
tion as the most important Meeting yet 
held by the American Associationists. 
It represented a great variety of inte- 
résts, by men of whose co-operation 
we may well be proud. It fully 
eqaalled, nay, it surpassed our ex- 
pectations. It gave us new confidence 
in the power of our doctrines, and the 
certainty of their triumph. All the 
measures which it recommended, may 
not be carried into effect at once, but a 
fresh impulse has been given to the move- 
meat; we can afford to bide our time, 
and with serene hepe await the advent of 
the promised day. 


practical efforts; 


THE GROUNDS OF ASSOCIATION IN 
THE NATURE OF MAN.— NO. II. 


Such and so simple is this most ex- 
haustive and profound analysis of human 
nature. Until these twelve passional 
main-springs of human life are recognized 
and understood, all theories about society, 
all legislation are in vain; they travel in 
the same old vicious circle and produce 
only discord, isolated, empty, anxious 
greatness for the few, and ignorance and 
misery for the mass. Here is the only 
key to man’s true destiny in these Twelve 
radical Attractions, which always, in 
spite of all our moralizing, all our re- 
flection, all our artificial restraints, do 
contrive to govern and in fact are the 
man. In these twelve Passions, which 
make up our spiritual naturo, we have 
now to seek the grounds of the true order 
of society, which we call Association. 
These dictate its law; and this in two 
ways: 

1. Every natural tendency or passion 
implies an answering object; it is a draft 
or order which society must execute at 
sight : according tothe rule, ‘‘ Attractions 
are proportional to Destinics.”’ 

2. These twelve passions in their own 
numbering and distribution are a type of 
universal order. They are the model 
Series, and imply and seek their own re- 
flected image in the serial arrangement of 
all things, whether of the natural or 
moral world:—according to the rule, 
‘© The Series distribute the Harmonics.” 

Thus a true society would be that 
which should ensure to every natural ten- 
dency of every man its fitting sphere of 
exercise ; and which should in its form 
completely correspond to that serial type 
found in the soul itself. H should be 
the very body of Humanity, obedient and 
pliant to every motion of its spirit, as is 
a healthy physical system to its individual 
soul. 

What do these tendencies require ? 

I. A true society must guarantee to 
every human being the opportunity of 
Luxury, or Health and Wealth. It 
must fulfil the promise of his senses, and 
not withhold him from entering into true 
unity with nature, into sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with each property and qumli- 
ty of matter through the pleasure of a 
sense. This implies 

1. The guarantee of a minimum to 
each one, eveu though he render no re- 
turn; including euitable support, educa- 
tion, and every refining influence ; secese 
to whatsoever may awaken and appease 
the sense of beauty, and call out the 
powers of body and of soul harmoni- 
ously ; so that the human being shall be- 
come himself and enter upon his period 
of active co-operation in the useful labors 
of society, thoroughly fitted for sach 


sphere as God has indicated in his nat- 
ural capacities and tendencies. 

2. The right to labor, in an attractive 
and congenial sphere of labor; for with- 
out the latter qualification the right to 
labor only becomes the necessity to labor. 
Labor, Industry, whether its end be use 
or beauty (and they are one in so far as 
they do really answer to their end re- 
spectively) is the active expression of the 
soul’s desire for unity with Nature, Ev- 
ery passion prompts to action. The nat- 
ural and normal state of man is a state of 
incessant activity. ‘To create, or call 
forth from the earth the means of life, of 
comfort and of satisfaction to every sense, 
to mould the plastic material round him 
into forms of art that shall express his 
sentiments and echo his affections; to 
cultivate, adorn, perfect the globe of 
which he with his race is the appointed 
overseer; and thus prepare a plaoe, a 
temple for the deep loves of his soul ; — 
this with man is the end of labor. And 
to this man has attraction. But the at- 
traction is not alike in all. While crav- 
ing unity with Nature, no two can meet 
nature precisely at the same point. Na- 
ture exhibits Variety in Unity : so too 
does human character, The passions 
have been generally sketched above, in 
the series of Twelve, or Series of Order ; 
but their various shades and ramifications 
and combinations result in series of char- 
acters, of every grade of difference, al- 
though these differences are all numbered 
and determinate ; and so attractions are 
of every shade for each variety of the 
same general object. Whatever object 
of sense a man craves, that will he labor 
for, provided no false shame or artificial 
habits hold him back. He who loves the 
flavor of a particular peach, or the fra- 
grance of a peeuliar rose, will labor to 
produce that peach or rose in its perfec. 
tion. This with him will be attractive 
labor. A true society should offer the 
whole scale of natural functions to the 
free attraction and selection of the indi- 
vidual, and know itself remunerated for 
this generous provision by the superior 
and more productive enthusiasm, skill and 
energy with which that one pursaes his 
favorite branch. 

3. It implies an equitable share to each 

one in the fruits of labor wherein he has 
codperated : rewards according to useful- 
ness. 
All this is demanded of a social order 
by the material or sensitive branch of 
man’s attractions. And consider ow 
much it involves : 

In the first place a combination and uni- 
tary distribution of characters and for- 
tunes, which would be poor for purposes 
like this, unless united into one; Asseci- 
ation, or coöperation, in the most general 
sense ; solidarity of interests; and suck 
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collective wealth as only could result from 
combined and well-organized efforts. 

Then, too, unitary economics, unitary 
culture of the earth and distribution of the 
landscape, unitary halls, bands, theatres; 
every thing which can educate the senscs 
from the first to the true and refined per- 
ception of harmonies; in short, a unitary, 
(not, however, a promiscuous and com- 
mon,) instead of the isolated household. 

Then, the assemblage of such a varie- 
ty of characters and ages, that every 
function essential to the well-being of the 
whole, whether agricultural, mechanical, 
artistie, educational, or official, shal] be 
filled by those and by those only who 
have a natural attraction for it,—-in a 
word, an organic assemblage, numerous 
enough to represent and fulfil in itself all 
the functions of a complete man. 

By nothing short of these conditions 
can each member of society attain to his 
material destiny, to unity with nature, 
aod such usefulness as God designed for 
him ;— and in these conditions we have 
almost a description of a Phalanx, at 
least its fundamental features. By such 
arrangements only can that natural and 
indestructible desire for wealth, which 
reigns in every human being, act itself 
out in each without injury to others. In 
a society, based on competition and sep- 
aration of interests, as at present, the 
success of one involves the failure of 
many; but in Association, based on mu- 
taal co-operation and attraction, the indi- 
vidual and the general interest converge. 

II. We come now to the Social at- 
tractions of man’s nature, to the four Af. 
fective Passions, which Fourier calls the 
Cardinal or Central Passions. What do 
they demand of Society. 

1. Universal Friendship. Naturally 
we overflow with kindliness and cordiality ; 
we wonld meet every one with ready 
sympathies. And the surliest, most dis- 
tant neighbors, the most committed ene- 
mies and rivals, know very well that in 
the bottom of their hearts what they re- 
ally desire is that they may meet and be 
reconciled. How was it in the generous 
season of youth? Could we follow our 
attraction, we were all friends. But soci- 
ety, a8 now constituted, does not suffer 
us to be friends. Competition and con- 
fiot of material interests separate us; 
every man is by the inherent necessity of 
the system the jealous rival of every 
other, in the scramble for a prize, in 
which success is only for the few, defeat 
and shame and poverty for the many. 
Friendship cannot have free play while 
business is what it is. 

-> Then the great mass have no time for 
friendship. The terrible necessity of un- 
cessing toil, repugnant and monotonous, 
beparates and banishes them from the 
congenia] home of others’ hearts, and 


freezes up the social current; while dis- 
mal poverty, the want of any pleasant 
place, or means to make life cheerful, to 
make one’s person or one’s neighborhood 
inviting, drives each spirit into isolation. 
The business of life which makes rivals 
of the more prosperous, preoccupies the 
laboring mass, and reduces them to what 
is virtually a solitary confinement. 
day toi] separates them, and as to home 
they scarccly have one. 

Again, social sympathies are naturally 
various. Burning as we do for unity 
with man, yet we cannot all meet human- 
ity at the same point, any more than we 
can nature. God has distributed charac- 
ters and affinities among his children in a 
graduated series of determinate shades 
and numbers, which in a true order would 
at once seek each other out, and unite in 
such a manner that a genera] tonc of 
Friendship would pervade the whole. 
But in the present social chaos, resulting 
from the false principle of free competi- 
tion in industry, we are thrown together 
pell-mell, if at all; we are ill-assorted ; 
we toil, we live, we affect conventional 
society with uncongenial company. We 
irritate each other by our singularities, 
which might find answering affinity some- 
where; we etand in each other's way ; 
and are denied the chance to seek those 
natural accords and contrasts of character 
which would at once reconcile us 
with all our race. 

The only remedy, therefore, must be 
found: (1.) in a reconciliation and soli- 
darity of interests, so that there shall be 
nothing to thwart the natural attractions 
of kindred natures; (2.) in free choice 
of congenial sphercs of industry, which 
shall be varied in character, moderate in 
amount, and surrounded with fit company 
and cheerful circumstances; (3.) general 
comfort, luxury and elegance, accessible to 
all, from birth up; a surrounding sphere 
that tempts forth the better nature in each 
one, and as a consequence, universal 
refinement, intelligence and good man- 
ners; all of which are precluded by the 
present necessities of toil; (4.) and fi- 
nally, the assemblage of such numbers 
and varieties of characters and tastes and 
talents in one cooperative society, that 
groups shall spontaneously form them- 
selves for work, for study, and for pleas- 
ure, among the like-minded, or among 
those whose natures accord by contrast. 
In a word, the remedy must be found in 
Association. By solving the problem 
of Attractive Industry, Association con- 
verts what is now the great separater and 
destroyer of sympathies, daily business 
and toil, into a permanent social opportu- 
nity. ‘* Nothing creates congenial cir- 
cles, so much as similarity of industrial 
vocations, In Association every occupa- 
tion will be freely chosen; those who 
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meet in it therefore, will meet because 
this occupation strikes a common chord 
in all their natures. It will not be a bond 
of necessity. They will not come to- 
gether disgusted with their function, and 
ill assorted to one another; but because 
this function naturally attracts them and 
proves them fit companions, so far as it 
goes. Then the constant change of oo- 
cupations, the shifting from group to 
group gratifies each industrial and social 
affinity in turn, makes the individual 
many-sided, generous and capable of ap- 
preciating and enjoying many forms of 
character. There will be no check upon 
these free assimilations in consequence of 
any opposition of interests. The inter- 
ests of laborers and capitalists, of rich 
and poor, will be one. No one will be 
imprisoned within the artificial barriers of 
caste or fashion. His sympathies will 
flow to those who can best meet them. 
The poor are not excluded from the re- 
fined manners of the rich; and the rich 
are not imprisoned in their insane and 
foolish state, impervious to the rein- 
forcing currents of fresh strength and 
genius in the poor. Businesa will not 
make enemies of friends. Friendship, 
therefore, which now shrinks from the 
unsanctifying chill of business relations, 
which reserves itself for the parlor and 
the journey, aud the ball-room, and for 
cherished childhood, all of which are 
privileges of the rich; friendship, which 
has to shield itself in these exceptional 
retreats, and shrink from the market and 
the shop where interests conflict; will 
then pour all its energies into the chan- 
nels of cheerful labor and production, and 
be a mighty stimulus to industry. Sus- 
picion of others will cease to be the 
watchword of success.” 

2. Ambition. What does this require! 
Honors according to usefulness — respect 
for each in his degree — recognition for 
what one really is and was made for. 
Friendship confounds distinctions, readily 
unites with any for a common purpose. 
But Ambition would prevent this equality 
from sinking to a dead level. It would 
have each in its place, in the ascendiog 
grades of orderly distribution of the great 
social hierarchy, imaged in the tree, in 
the planets, and throughout all nature’s 
hieroglyphic. But now there is no one 
in his place; on the one hand greedy 
usurpation and undeserving inheritance, 
on the other, the natural reaction of un- 
reasonable and rabid levellers, and what 
wide Sahara wastes of tame, time-serving 
herds between! Virtue finds a poor neg- 
ative consolation in the acknowledged 
fact that honors now are not according to 
usefulness; and that the purest metal is 
most liable to be overlooked. Nay, 
worse than that! Mer have not oppor- 
tunity to be usoful in their degree; with 
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passions for it, with innate capacity and 
burning aspiration for great influence 
and good, how many are doomed by a 
false social position to a tread-mill round, 
in which these noble passions find no 
sphere except to chafe against their pri- 
son bars, and prey upon themselves! — 
And what is the natural result? The 
utter perversion of this heaven-born at- 
traction; the selfish, egotistic, heartless, 
bloody, tyrannizing thing, the scourge of 
the world, which we now call Ambition. 
We know it only in its subversive devel- 
opment, in a Napoleon, or a Nero, and 
down through all its degrees to the petty 
ambition of those heroes, who now in 
Christian, civilized and freo America, 
abuse the sacred name of patriotism, to 
purchase the cheap military distinctions 
which the valgar are still foolish enough 
to gape at. This holy passion, the very 
soul of which is Reverence, the very 
thought of which is Order, is turned by 
the inevitable necessities of this civilized 
system, with its competition now and its 
broad distinctions of caste inherited from 
bloodier competition heretofore, into a 
passion which burns over the earth and 
dries up the springs of love as with the 
fires of Hell. 

And this will go on until society opens 
honorable spheres to every natural talent ; 
until a corporate pride attaches to every 
useful function; until integral education 
does justice to the latent gifts of every 
human being; and until all spheres 
of labor, and all the corporate groups de- 
voted to them are arranged in series, as 
they stand in the divine miad, reflecting 
beauty upon one another, and causing 
each to feel its perfect unity with all. 
And it is the very aim of Association to 
satisfy the demands of this sentiment; to 
weave all interests, all orders, into a 
beautiful -and perfect hierarchy, where 
each shall hold his God-appointed place, 
respecting and respected. No poor con- 
founding of distinctions, no childish at- 
tempt to create social harmony out of 
dead equality, or to make social music by 
the everlasting repetition of one note : — 
the opposite of that is what it proposes. 
It assumes that each is only beautiful, 
only respectable, and only happy in his 
precise place and degree. In Association 
the laborer will feel himself respected in 
whatsoever sphere. He will not forfeit 
caste by usefulness. He will not be a 
mere tool and pair of hands to some 
other. He will stand up in the dignity 
of manhood; have his choice of sphere 
wherein to labor, and his rightful share 
in all his earnings. He isa member of 
some twenty or thirty groups, according 
to his attractions, and feels their corpor- 
ate enthusiasm ; and in these he meets as 
equals persons of transcendent character 
and fame in other things. 
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very passion which now most convulses 
society (each little egotist disturbing the 
general peace that Ae may be distinguish- 
ed, that Ae may pass for something! ) 
will act itself out in each in furtherance 
of the general harmony. 

3. What does Love demand? What 
reception does that mystical, angelic 
stranger meet in our competitive socicty ? 
Does this holy passion meet its destiny in 
civilization? No; because labor is not 
organized; wealth and freedom there- 
fore belong only to the few: might 
makes right; and love and marriage, 
like all other things, are venal, — ties of 
interest and not of free and pure attrac- 
tion. That there may be love and mar- 
riage such as holds in heaven, there must 
be room for true affinities; and as a con- 
dition to this, woman must be indepen- 
dent, holding her fortune in her own 
hands; honorable spheres of industry 
and of self-support, spheres demanded by 
all that is most womanly in her, must 
stand open to her entrance. But now is 
Love a blind experiment of passion 
which will not wait for true affinities; a 
prostitution of the holy of holies in the 
heart; the last resort, too often, by 
which alone to save from starving. 

Now the free play of affinities, the in- 
dependence of woman, the opportunity 
of thorough mutual acquaintance, which 
alone can save from fatal unions, all im- 
ply a reversal of the present order of 
things, where industry or the business of 
life keeps souls from ‘knowing one 
another, and the substitution of a system 


wherein industry sball become attractive 
and constantly assimilate and draw to- 
gether those who have affinity. And 
that is Association. 

4. The Family is the great boast of 
Civilization. But notwithstanding all the 
beauty that there is in the idea of home, 
and all the real sacredness and sweetness 
of family ties, Familism, as we see it for 
the most part, is afflicted with at least 
three or four great evils : 

First. It has generally a very selfish 
aspect; it is a very narrow, bigoted, of- 
fensive thing to meet. ‘There are peo- 
ple, all whose hamanity, all whose in- 
telligence, seems to have shrunk into 
mere family limits. And the solemn ob- 
ligation to provide for wife and children 
turns the gentlest nature into a hard- 
hearted, reckless traficker, who excuses 
every selfishness towards the world at 
large, by this one call ofi private duty. 
Need this be so? In civilization it must 
be. 
Secondly. The Family connection is 
in the vast majority of instances a bond 
of necessity, of cold, dull habit, and not 
of sympathy. How is it in the families 
of the very poor! ‘‘ There the sight of 


And thus the|one another is a reminder of necessities, 


far moro than it is of love. The bond 
between them has had no opportunity to 
prove itself a free bond. There is little 
time to ask what would we do for one 
another, but what must we! and your 
Must isa terrible uprooter of sympathies, 
which do not understand that way of 


growing.” 
Thirdly. The Family is isolated and 
monotonous. The children have not 


variety. The parents have not variety. 
The natural varieties of character and af- 
finity, especially in children, find no free 
play among large numbers. They are 
doomed to one another’s long ago ex- 
hausted intercourse. 

In Association the material support of 
the family will not conflict with general 
interests. Society itself extends its pa- 
rental and protective shield over all the 
young. There will be no cold wind of 
necegsity to freeze up the consanguineous 
curreut. Each individual will be self- 
supporting, drawn into intercourse with 
others in the varidd groups of at- 
tractive industry, exposed to various in- 
fluence of character, and safe from ail 
one-sidedness and bigotry; and the pa- 
rent instead of being the perpetual disci- 
plinarian in the eyes of the child, will be 
his natural friend and confident, society 
being the educator and critic, upon a 
much more liberal and efficient plan than 
any isolated family could afford. And 
thus these evils will be all avoided, so 
that the Family sentiment may assert it- 
self in its true beauty and purity and 
power, without exaggeration or perver- 
sion. 

Thus is the true destiny of man’s so- 
cial nature found in the free groups, only 
possible with the large numbers, the 
union of interests, the attractive industry, 
the equitable distribution, the guarantees, 
and the combined order, of Association. 

FII. And now we come to those Dis- 
tributive Three, which constitate the 
third great branch of the Passional tree, 
—the Mechanizing, Regulating Passions, 
whose demand is for Unity in Variety, in 
other words, for Order, Method, Serial 
Arrangement. We have said that the 
Series distribute the Harmonies; that 
every unity in the Universe, whether it 
be color, sound, vegetable, or mineral, or 
animal organism, parts into graduated 
series of elements, out of whose meas- 
ured differences result -accords. We 
have said that the soul, in the unfolding 
of its integral unity into a scale of pas- 
sions, is the type of all the series in the 
universe. The soul of man, therefore, 
to find its destiny, to be in harmony with 
nature and with other souls, must meet 
them in the serial order. This is the 
sole condition of all harmony. In the 
natural world, in music, color, mathe- 
matical forms and numbers, in every de-* 
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partment of science, series clearly exist. 
But in the passional, the moral world, in 
human societies, ifthey ever did exist, they 
have become deranged, and now we have 
the human passions, the innate springs of 
human action, which essentially were 
good and madc to guide man into unity 
with God, developed mainly in their in- 
verse and negative direction, What 
should be reverent love for Order, is a 
Napoleon’s Ambition; what should be 
the discriminating tendency, the passion | 
for progressive refinement, becomes petty 
intrigue and cabal, and so on. 

The passions and the characters of; 
men are like so many notes or instru- 
ments in music. They may make dis- 
cord, or they may make harmony. 
“ Characters and tastes,” it is said, ‘‘ are 
so unlike ; and your fine theory of Asso- 
ciation, of social harmony, will remain a 
theory until you can make men all 
alike.” Would any number of repeti- 
tions of the same nute, then, make 
music? The notes, the clements of mu- 
sic, are all various, many of them dis- 
cordant .with one another; and they 
would all be jargon put confusedly to- 
gether. But these different degrees or 
shades of tone are all numbered; the 
scale of tones is fixed ; the natural attrac- 
tion between tones. of various degree, or 
the law of their accords, has been re- 
cognized ; in a word, a Science of Har- 
mony, or of Thorough Bass, has been 
disoovered, and when its rules are fol- 
lowed there is always music. Is there 
not also a ‘Thorough Bass, or Science of 
Harmony, discoverable in the passions 
and characters of men? If the analysis 
we have above given, is sound ; if a de- 
terminate number of springs or passions 
constitute the human soul; if cach of 
these passions unfolds again into its scale 
of separate shades of passion of which 
it is the key-note ; then all human char- 
acters must result from the possession, in 
a stronger or weaker degree, in various 
combinations, of these shades of passion ; 
and then, of course, as the series are all 
numbered, there must be a given nnmber 
of human characters im every series. 
God, who numbered the stars, and every 
grain of sand upon the sea-sbere, did not 
distribute the characters, capacities and 
tastes of men without regard to number 
and to series. 

We need not describe here again the 
peculiar functions and demands of the 
Composite, the Cabalist, and the Papillon, 
the Combining, the Discriminating and 
the Alternating Passions. From what 
has been already said of them, it is evi- 
dent that they correspond in function to 
the three principles which make up mu- 
sie, namely, Concord, Discord and Modu- 
lation : — Concord, or the tendency to 

‘unity in sounds ; Discord, or the tendency 


to escape from unity, resulting in the 
melodic scale; and Modulation, or the 
tendency to alternate or make transitions 
into new keys or sphores of Harmony 
and Melody. Out of these three opera- 
tions results all beauty, all expression in 
Music. They dictate the law of the 
series, reconciling Variety with Unity, in 
the realm of tones. And the same Law 
of Series, resulting in passional, in so- 
cial music, is what is implied, predicted 
and demanded in this three-fold scientific 
or distributive passion of the human soul. 

Jt was upon this hint that the dis- 
coverer of the Social Science procecded. 
To follow him through these calculations 
of the series, applied to the characters 
and the industrial and social attractions 
of men ; to verify his reasoning in assign- 
ing the number of persons who by their 
various attractions and characters fill out 
the conditions of a working harmony, or 
of a primitive social unity, complete in 
itself and self-supporting; in the distri- 
bution of industrial functions and of ma- 
terial accominodations ; — would require 
volumes, and of such abstract and pro- 
found reasoning as there is neither time 
nor place for here. The result was what 
he calls the organization of the Phalanx, 
the smallest complete element or monad 


of the Universal Unity of Man through- |: 


out the glube; and as the architectural 
form and type thereof, the PuaLanstery 
rose before his vision, the natural form 
and correspondence of the complete so- 
cial Man. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

The next nomber will complete the 
Fourth Volume of the Harbinger. After 
that time, it will be transferred from the 
Broox Farm Pravanx to the AMERICAN 
Union oF AssocraTionists, and published 
under the same editorial care that it has 
had for the last six months. The volume 
now about closing has been sustained by 
the voluntary aid of liberal friends of the | 
cause. We trust our old subscribers will 


not fail to forward promptly the amount 
of their advance payment for the Fifth 
Volume, and that we shall receive a 
bountiful accession to our subscription 
list, from the new converts to the Associ- 
ative principles, that are springing up in 
every quarter. Give the Harbinger a 
liberal support, and all the operations of 
the Union will be greatly facilitated. It 
never has been a source of private emol- 
ument, but has been supported by sacri- 
fice and self-devotion on the part of those 
to whom the spread of universal princi- 
ples is dearer than personal interests. 
Let it not now be crippled in its influ- 
ence, at this important period of the 
Associative movement, by any lack of 
encouragement. Every subscription that 
is now forwarded, goes to the general 


funds of the Unron, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped, that the sum total received will 
at least equal the expenses of publication. 
Friends! if our appeal to you in behslf 
of the Harbinger is modest, it is none the 
less urgent. It demands your aid. Ie 
cannot live without it. And, in its turn, 
it is essential to the life of the move- 
ment. Do not forget it, or neglect it. 
If you love the Union, if you have faith 


jin our principles, do not suffer their chief 


organ to languish for want of prompt and 
efficient devotion. 

LP Please remit your subscriptions 
directly to ‘* The Harbinger, Broox Farm, 
West Roxbury, Mass.” Payment through 
distant Agents causes delay to you and 
luss to us. 


Pnizapetrnta UNION or ASSOCIATION- 
ists. Atameeting of Associationists held 
in the Liberty Ruoms, Philadelphia, April 
7, 1847, a Union, auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Union of Associationists was organ- 
ized, and the fullowing Officers elected : 

James Kar, Jr., President. 

Joun Santain, Vice President, 

A. W. Harrison, Ree. See. and Tyea’r. 
James SELLERS, Jr., Cor. See. 


Wittiam Patten, 
Pascnat Cocains, 


Directors, 
Grore» BAYNE, 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Tur following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribüne Ruildings, New York. 
The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols.... 7 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes iels, 
Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 
tractive Education,.sscescsscsecscecs 
Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanste- ‘ 
nan Th 
Considerant's Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
trie, cecencces 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,.....0++ 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science,» e. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..++. 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 
Reynaud’s Solidarity....secscccardecevece 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functiong,...cccsere 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,..-+.seeseoves 
Hicnnequia’s Love in the Phalanstery,..-. 12 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
lace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
“ourier: price, §2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’e works may be had separately. 
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A PLAIN LECTURE ON ASSOCIATION. 


We have met here, this evening, to 

discuss the subject of Association. But, 
as even the first principles of the science 
are very imperfectly understood by most 
of us, would it not be well that a brief 
view be presented to this meeting as a 
basis for the discussion that is to ensue? 
In the belief that this would be generally 
acceptable, T have committed a few 
thoughts to paper. 
- I. First, then, I would observe, that the 
object of this new form of society is not 
to cramp the exertions of its individual 
members, by subjecting them to some 
stereotyped, unalterable system of opera- 
tions, whether devised by the original 
“discoverer, Fourier, or by those to whom 
the arrangement of a single Phalanx, or 
organized township, might be entrusted. 
No indeed. The grand object of the com- 
bined order is to enlarge individual freedom, 
not to subject it to additional shackles. 
From the exceedingly imperfect exam- 
ples of union of effort presented by the 
Shakers and other communities, very 
many have been led into the idea that the 
individual wills of all the members of 
Association, like those of the Shakers, 
were to be completely lost, blended into 
one; that fixed forms and movements 
were to be laid down, by which all the 
members of the Phalanx should be bound 
to live, work, nay, even to think, and from 
which there would be no escape. 

But the very reverse of this is ‘the true 
state of the case. In the present form of 
society, many circumstances conspire to de- 
prive us of more or less of that liberty, after 
which it is so natural for all men earnestly 
to pant. Want of capital now deprives 
the great mass of mankind of freedom of 
choice in possessions. Want of educa- 
tion shuts us out from the more desirable 
society ; and, in rural life, the mere dis- 


tances at which we are placed from each 
other, upon our isolated farms, hinder us: 


can always enjoy the freedom of the poor 


from enjoying most of the advantages 
even of.that part of society which the 
low state of our purse and our defective 
education have left us. In like manner 
are we deprived of that choice and va- 
riety of food which is desirable; nay, 
may I not say, which is so essential to 
the health of man. We are confined to 
the pork barrel, the potato bin, and the 
meal chest for the greater part of the 
year. And, if we take into view the 
loathsome diseases of the skin generated 
by the former, independently of our nat- 
ural craving for variety of food, we shall 
readily see, that we do not, in this im- 
portant respect, enjoy even a moderate de- 
gree of frecdom, having only left the choice 
between this food and none. In respect 
to the important article of fruit, we are, 
if possible, ina still worse predicament. 
At present, we cannot raise good fruit at 
all; or, at least, if we do raise it, we 
cannot expect to enjoy it. No fence will 
exclude the midnight robber. Indeed, it 
is hardly safe from depredators throagh 
the day. If we determine to have our 
share of what has cost us so much labor 
and pains, it must be taken before it is 
fully ripe. Now or never! Wait one 


day longer, and it is highly probable that 
the whole will be swept from our grasp. 

Other points might be noticed in which 
the present imperfect arrangements of so- 
ciety deprive us of liberty of choice. 
But surely these are sufficient. If we 
lose, by the surrounding circumstances, 
whatever these may be, our choice of 
employment and choice of society; if we 
are cramped in our education, have no 
means afforded us whereby our faculties 
may receive that full development for 
which God has fitted them; and if, in 
addition to this, we are actually deprived 
by existing arrangements of that choice 
and variety of food which our physical 
nature imperiously demands, surely we 
cannot be said to live in a state of perfect 
freedom. True, we can always have: 
Hobson’s choice, this or nothing. We 


Indian, to hunt, kill, or starve. But, as to! 


genuine freedom, as to that sort of free- 
dom, after which all mankind, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, do assiduously and 
earnestly strive, the right to have our 
whole nature unfolded and perfected, by a 
complete and sound education in youth, 
by a choice of the best society at all pe- 
riods, and by a free access to well fur- 
nished libraries and a complete scientific 
apparatus; and finally, the right to an 
unrestrained choice of a profession ; from 
this sort of freedom, every one must ac- 
knowledge that the great’ mass of our 
population are entirely excluded. 

Having thus shown how much the peo- 
ple are cribbed and cramped in the pres- 
ent state of society, let ue now take a 
glance at Association, or the Combined 
Order. And first you perceive that every 
child would have an unlimited choice of 
a profession. The capital is found by 
the Society, so that there can be no diffi- 
culty on that score ; every young man in 
the society is placed in an eqnally advan- 
tageous situation with a youth surrounded 
with friends, equally able and willing to 
assist him with capital wherewith to es- 
tablish himself. Besides, as the greatest 
variety of employments are brought to- 
gether, the youth would not only have 
means furnished, but by personal inspec- 
tion and trial, would have a full opporta- 
nity to ascertain what kind of employ- 
ment would suit their inclination. 

With respect to other matters, the 
mode of living, and so forth, the same 
degree of unlimited freedom would exist. 
For example, suppose a mechanic should 
join the institution exclusively for the 
sake of the superior advantages of edu- 
cation for his children. And suppose 
farther, that both he and his wife should 
have such inveterate prejudices in favor 
of the wasteful, repagnant, monotonous 
manner of life in the present isolated 
households, as to be unwilling to join 
the society in anything but their schools. 
What, I pray you, is there to prevent 
these foolish prejudices having their full 
swing? If the lady insisted on wasting 
her time and talents on cooking and 


t 
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washing for her own family, shut up ini 
her own rooms, instead of taking advan-‘ 
tage of the machinery and artandenienié, 
and society of the Phalanx, the loss , 
would be hers alone, and she would find 
no one, be assured, to meddle with or in-: 
terrupt her. And if the husband should, 
neglect or refuse the advantages of the’ 
machinery and combined labor, the loss, | 
also, would fall on him alone. No one, , 
surely, would trouble him, for one of the’ 
first principles of the Combined Order is 
perfect freedom of action in the individual 
members. But how long, think you, 
would such foolish prejudices last! If! 
the parents were obstinately bent on their 
folly, their very children would cry out, 
against them. ‘‘ Why, mother,” one of 
them would say, ‘‘ what makes you live 
so differently from other people? If you 
were to see how nicely the rest manage, 
you never would bring these dirty pots 
and kettles into your room again. And, 
the washing and baking, mother: why do 
we have such hard disagreeable work, ' 
when every body else gets it done by ma-. 
chinery ? ° The boys, on the other hand, 
would say to each other, ‘ When I get to; 
be a man, I won't do as father does, toil- ; 
ing here all day long hy himself. I won| 
der how he can stay so lonely, when he! 
sees every body else so lively and cheer-! 
ful; not obliged to work much more than} 
half the time too, and whenever they get 
tired of one thing, changing to another. 
How glad I should be if he would only! 
act like other folks.” And then the lit-! 
tle ones, too, when their mother was 
tired to death of the trouble of finding | 
amusement and employment for them, 
would not they have a right to complain? 
t Mother, see! there are all the children 
with their working caps and aprons, go- 
ing into the garden to weed, or may be, 
into the field to gather leaves for the silk; 
worms. See! they've a little band of 
music with them. And look here, too; 
they have the dogs harnessed to their lit- 
tle wagons. May’nt we go and help 
them, mother? Do let us go.” — How 
long could such importunities be resisted 
think you? 

Thos, you may readily perceive, that 
there would be no occasion for any kind 
of compulsion in order to produce uni- 
formity in Association. For, independ- 
ently of the immense economies and other 
advantages arising from well organized 
and combined labor, there is an innate 
principle in man which strongly impels 
him to follow the example of those 
around him, as illustrated by fashion, 
and indeed, by all our habits. 

H. The second important object of As- 
sociation is to render labor of all kinds: 
attractive, by bestowing honor upon it in 
proportion to its usefulness. The very 
reverse of this takes place in the present 


i 
| 


j 
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eagerly sought after. 
case appears in the military spirit, so rife 


‘to the third important object of Associa-, 
»; tion namely, a true, just, and complete 


form of society. The harder, and the} 
more neccssary and important the work, 

the worse it is paid, and the less honor is: 
attached to it. Honor, did I say? The | 
harder kinds of work are in general bane 
sidered degrading. At our last meeting 


iI mentioned a striking example of repug-: 


nant labor being rendered attractive by 
the influence of numbers, and by honor: 
being attached to it, in the case of fire-| 
men. In that case, the hardest, most| 
dangerous kind of work, without pay, is 
Another striking! 


at present in a great part of our union. 
If the life of a soldier were not considered 
honorable and glorious, would our young 
men, think you, have rushed into the! 
field by tens of thousands! If mankind 
considered the art of butchering each 
other, of plundering and burning proper- 
ty, as degrading as they do the work of a 
scavenger, (aod surely it is a thousand 
times more so,) would our youth now, do 
you think, be throwing away their lives 
or destroying their constitutions on the 
sickly shores of Mexico? No, indeed. | 
‘If the true ideas of honor and glory had 
been instilled into our youth; had they | 
been attached to the work of usefulness ' 
in place of the work of destruction, we 
never should have plunged into this, or uny | 
‘other foolish war. 

It is sufficiently obvious, then, that the 
prue way of making labor attractive is; 
the method pointed out by writers on, 
Association, namely: 

1. By performing it in pleasant com- 
pany. 

2. By allowing the utmost freedom and 
choice of occupation. 

3. By shortening the hours of labor, 

4. By providing sufficient variety of; 
occupation, 

5. Lastly and chiefly, by attaching 
honor to labor in direct proportion to its 
usefulness. 

UI. Speaking of the false ideas respect- | 
ing honor and glory leads me naturally | 


education. This, I fear, never can be; 
attained in the present form of society. 
What is at present called education, 
namely, a little reading, writing, and cy- 
phering, extended in a few to a knowledge 
of mathematics and the dead languages, | 
is a mere sham and a cheat, a mere 
show instead of the substance. It has: 
no pretensions to the name of education. 
If what is now badly, very badly done, 
were well done, it would still only be a: 
mere preparation for education, not edu-; 
cation itself. Man is possessed of noble, | 
godlike powers. But these powers, like 
the germs of leaves and flowers in early 
spring, require to be unfolded, cherished, ' 
and brought into frequent and free action. 


‘of Ambition, 


With the greater part of mankind, they 
lie choked up, useless, during the whole 
course of their lives. ‘*Alas!’’ cries 
Carlyle, ‘‘ while the body stands so 
broad and brawny, most the soul lie 
blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost anni- 
hilated? Alas! was this, too, a breath of 
God ; bestowed in heaven, but on earth 
never to be unfolded? That there should 
one man die ignorant that had a capacity 
for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were 
it to happen more than twenty times io 
the minute, as by some computations it 
does.” 

But what is edncation then? It is the 
unfolding and perfecting those great 
powers of which I have spoken; the 
powers of intellect, of conscience, of 
love. It is not mere readiug and writing. 
It is not merely to cram the memory with 
an undigested mass of facts. It is learn- 
ing to perceive clearly, to discriminate 
keenly, to weigh evidence wisely, to 
seize on right means readily, to have. 


; Presence of mind in difficulty, and above 
all, 


and beyond all, to form proper 
hahits of thought and thence proper 
habits of action, and finally, an invinci- 
ble love of truth. To give an instance of 
the importance of proper habits of 
thought, what a precious thing it would 
have been for the world, had Napoleon 
received a proper cducation in this point 
of view; had his powers received a 
tight direction in early youth, what won- 
ders might he not have achieved, what a 
benefactor of mankind might he not have 
become! The sums expended in desola- 
ting Europe, and immolating hundreds of 
thousands at the bloody, insatiable altar 
would have converted 
France into a garden, covered Europe 
with a net-work of rail-roads and canals. 

The same error in education which has 
produced such misery in the old world is 
equally prevalent here. Honor and glory, 
here, as wel] as every where else, are at- 
tached exclusively to the trade of human 
butchery. Men applaud with loud huz- 
zas, women bestow their sweetest smiles, 
on the dazzling parades where expertness 
in the business of butchering is acquired ; 
and our boys, before they are well out of 
their petticoats, take their first lessons 
in the same trade during the intermissions 
of study. Sce, for instance that troop 
of boys rushing from the school house! 
From the largest to the smallest, they 
instantly seize hold of each other, wrest- 
ling, snowballing, or pelting with aticks 
or stones. Mimic war is their chief de- 
light, and, when their overflowing animal 
spirits are somewhat abated, what next? 
Why, some gambling game, to be aure ; 
or an exercise of the tricks of trade; a 
barter of knives, toys, or books, in order 
that by practise they may acquire acute- 
ness in the fraudulent arts of traffic. And, 
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all this is viewed smilingly by the com-!lies. Now in the isolated state of society, 
munity, and the natural, the unavoidable ' such a population would of course require 
` results of such a mischievous training, ‘four hundred kitchens and four hundred 
Hars, with the same number of cooking 


are cooly attributed to the depravity of, ce 
human nature forsooth. 
children in the midst of the most perni-' sils. In the Phalanx, one large cellar 
cious examples, and when they follow and one large kitehen, with five or six 
them, as we might be certain they would, cooking ranges, and one-tenth of the 


We place our, stoves, and every variety of cooking uten-! 


we take no blame to ourselves, but’ quantity of cooking materials, will be an, 


throw the whole fault on the innate cor-' 
ruption of humanity, Meanwhile the 
-pulpit looks calmly on, but not a word of 


reproof or advice is heard. Its business | 


is to cure evils, not to prevent them.' would be more than enough for both pur- 
The minister has got into precisely the’ poses, while at the same time the work | 
same false position with the doctor. He’ would be ten times better done. The 
has forgotten the proverb, that one ounce! four hundred isolated families would re- | 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. ‘quire for each on an average from ten to! 
fifteen cords of wood per annum, making į 


Forgotten! did I say? Alas! I fear the, 


silence of the pulpit arises from a more in the whole from four to six thousand ; 
Its favorite theory! cords, and even then the dwellings are) 
would be endangered, were it to allow, badly and unequally warmed. One thous- , 


blamable cause. 


that education had any hand in reforming | 
the character. The worse the morals, | 
the hetter the chance fur regeneration, we | 
are told. Are not many serious evils at-, 
tribatable to this most grievous error! | 
All these evils will be resolutely met in 
Association. One of its prime ubjects is: 
sound and integra! education, that is, ; 
educatien of the whole man. The chief 
training of the younger class, from the | 
age of two to seven, will bein the forma- 
tion-of just habits of thought, leading to 
jast habits of action. The overflowing 
physical energies of this age will be di- 
rected to purposes of usefulness, not 
wasted, worse than wasted as they now 
are in exercises which can lead to noth- 
ing but wickedness. Labor will be ren- 
dered attractive, honorable. Glory, re- 
‘nown, will be attached to no acis but 
those which benefit mankind, the only 
acts which truly glorify God. Children 
-will unconsciously, without prosing or 
lecturing, but by the silent all-powerful 
influence of example and habit, be led to 
view useless or pernicious exercises in as 
repugnant a light as they now du useful 
ones, 

IV. “ But where are the means for 
these great improvements in education? 
Such achools are not to be sustained with- 
-ut considerable funds.” The pecuniary 
means, I would answer, will be derived 
from the vast economies of the system, 
being not only sufficient for the support | 
of the best of schools, bot also to afford 
leisure for the whole society, and every 
luxury that may be desirable. I call the 
‘economies vast. If time permits, I will: 
demonstrate them to your satisfaction in 
fignres on the blackboard. Meanwhile I 
shall simply enumerate a fow of thein. 
The most complete number for a Pha- 
lanx is about two thousand persons, some- 
what about the population of this town. 
That will be about four hundred fami- i 


ample supply. In the four hundred 
kitchens there must be at least four hun- 
dred cooks and washerwomen. By the 
aid of machtnery, one-tenth the number 


and to fifteen hundred cords will abun- 
dantly heat the whole establishment, 
completely excluding frost from every 
room. In barns, stables, and so forth, al- 
though the improvements would be im- 
mense, the saving would be more than 
one-half, for a barn of four times the 


size would have nearly eight times the; 


room. In horse and ox teams the saving 
would be nine-tenths in fences, it would 
be nineteen-twentieths. In mercantile 
purchases, the saving would be one-half, 
for every thing would be bought on the 
large scale, and no allowance would be 
required for losses. In every article of 
consumption the saving would be great, 
since no time would be lost in looking for 
a purchaser, or making bargains, the 
Phalanx taking every thing. as soon as 
complete. No time wouid be lost in go- 
ing to mill or to the store, or on account 
either of bad weather or dull seasons. 


A locomotive steam ongine, which can be | 


made stationary in a few minutes, will 
plough, harrow, mow, reap, thresh, cut 
fuel, wash, knead the dough, grind, and 
when not wanted for any of these purpos- 
es, it will perform all the spinning and 
weaving of the community. In winter, 
a large number of rooms will be heated 
by steam from the same fire which does 
the cooking. With such savings as 
these, and with full employment for all, 
in all weathers, and at all seasons, there 
can be no lack of ample funds for all 


‘legitimate purposes whatever. - 


V. Perhaps the only objection to Asso- 
ciation that has any degree of plausibility 
is that which is based on the discordancy 
of the human race, more especially of 
the female sex. Two families, it is said, 
cannot live in harmony. How then can 
three or four hundred? 
plausible this argument may appear at 
first sight, a very slight examination will 
show its fallacy. For though it may be 


But, however! 
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, dificult to harmonize two or three fami- 
‘lies, it by no means follows that similar 
occasions of discord will affect larger 
associations. Let us examine the matter 
a litle. Where two or three families 
live together, one perhaps prefers her 
bread well-baked, while the others like 
to see it white, without the slightest 
crust. One requires it warm, the others 
object to any but stale. One loves large 
loaves, another the form of biscuit. One 
can cat none but what is raised with 
yeast, the others delight in milk empty- 
Similar discrepancies appear in the 
cooking of meats and vegetables; and 
even if each mother cook for her own 
family, disagreements arise as to the 
time that she shall use the stove. One 
wants a small fire to bake; another a. hot 
one to boil, stew, or fry; and what is 
worst of all, each thinks she does an un- 
due share in keeping every thing nice 
and clean. 

No such difficulties can arise in Asso- 
ciation. The cooks are at work, not for 
themselves, but for the society. They 
have chosen this employment, because 
they are fund of it. They have a few 
men amongst them to do all the heavy 
work. They know there is a great vari- 
ety of tastes, and they endeavor to satisfy 
all. Moreover, if any one of them should 
take a little disgust, she can instantly 
change her employment, and thus change 
her society. In the afternoon, or the 
next day, she can vary her work to sew- 
ing shoes, or to weeding in the garden, 
to folding sheets for the bookbinder, or to 
attending on the silk worms, to millinery, 
mantua making, or tailoring ; and so on 
without end. No jealousies can arise as 
to one doing more than another. Every 
one is credited for the hours in which she 
is employed, and charged for her accom- 
modations, so that one may work one or 
two hours in the day, or eight or ten, 
just as inclination prompts. Variety of 
employment, short days work, in such 
society as we prefer, all the aids which 
: machinery and the best of tools can af- 
ford, such are but a few of the methods 
by which industry is to be made attrac- 
tive, and harmony and unity of action se- 
cured. Association improves society by 
removing all occasions for bad feeling. 
It acts by preventing evil, not by the vain 
attempt to cure it. 

VI. The last point which J wish to pre- 
sent to the meeting is perhaps the most 
important point of all. — This is emphati- 
cally the age of reform. Every where 
thinking men of all classes and conditions 
distinctly feel and acknowledge that some- 
| thing is intrinsically wrong in the present 
structure of society, and numbers, vast 
‘numbers of earnest, intelligent, upright 
' men are anxiously striving to find a reme- 
dy for the evil. It is every where dis- 
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tinctly felt, that some serious obstacle 
stands in the way of carrying out, in 
their true spirit, the precepts of Christ. 
Tt is universally acknowledged, that hith- 
erto there has been a sad failure in the 
practical part of the Christian religion ; 
that men, yes, the best of men, cannot, 
as things are, love God supremely, love 
their neighbors as themselves. The wor- ; 
ship of mammon has so entwined itself! 
in the human heart, has so completely 
possessed itself of every fibre of the hu- 
man frame, as to reduce the require- 
ments of the gospel to little more than a 
nullity. And so much, and so universal- 
ly is this the case, that the very idea of! 
perfection, the very idea of the possibility 
of the best of us fulfilling the express 
commands of God, is hooted at as fanati- 
cism. 

What can be the cause of so strange a 
state of affairst Can it be possible that, 
God requires of man what it is impussi- 
ble for him to perform! Or does it arise 
from an obstacle that is capable of being | 
removed! Surely the former is a most 
outrageous supposition. Surely the God i 
of justice and mercy would never lay a 
command on his creaturcs that it was 
wnposseble for them to fulfil. Is it not, 
then, man’s duty to examine more close- | 
ly iato this apparently strange anomaly? 
Undoubtedly it must be. Now, though | 
there is not time to do this fully here; 
yet, as the inqairy, as you will soon see, 
is intimately connected with our present : 
subject, I trust you will excuse me if 1; 
throw out a few louse thoughts upon the 
matter. 

I have already adverted to the fact, of 
the general acknowledgment of imper- 
fection and corruption in our present ar- 
rangements, as practically evinced by the: 
variety of modes of sceking reform. Al- 
most every conscientious man in the 
community is engaged in one or more 
plans for the improvement of society. 
We have our Temperance and our 
Moral Reform Societies, our Anti-Stav- 
ery, our Peace, and our Prison Discipline 
Societies. In politics, we have our 
Whig, Democratic and Liberty parties, 
and in addition our Native American and 
our Social Reform Societies. Now all 
these associations, however divergent 
may be their aims in some respects, have 
one essential point on which they all 
agree, namely, Reform; the absolute ne- 
cessity of radical reform. Conservatism 
has completely gone by the board. 
Change is called for by one and all; 
and in all of these movements, as before 
observed, there are numerous active, in- 
telligent, conscientious minds, who are 
earnestly engaged with the work in hand, 
who labor at it with heart and soul. 
Bat, unfortunately, these labore never 
can effect any permanent, essential good, 


j for all are fragmentary, essentially incom- 
They all, 


plete in their very nature. 
look too much at the mere surface of 
things. None of them go deep enough. 


Not one of them strikes at the rvot of the: 
All are hacking and hewing at! 


matter. 
separate branches of the mighty over- 
shadowing upas-tree, instead of uniting 
their energies to pull it up by the root. 


Any or all of them may succeed in these! 
partial efforts ; but, so long as the main’ 
tronk stands, there never can be safety for | 


the body politic; there will always soon- 


,er or later be a fresh outbreak, possibly 


in a new place, or in a new form, but still 
retaining in substance what was vainly 
imagined to be totally destroyed. In or- 
der that this may be more distinctly seen, 
let us examine a few of those fragmenta- 
ty efforts a little closer. 

The object of the Society for Moral 
Reform is a noble one. It aims by moral 


means to diminish or destroy the grievous į 


evil of seduction, especially in our cities, 
where it exists to a most alarming ex- 
tent. But the most casual observer must 


surely see, that the evil lies far too deep. 


to be erased by any such measures. 
Nothing can reach it that will not first, 


| give to the whole community a sound and 


integral edneation, that is, an education 
which will not merely develop the intel- 
lectual powers of youth, but train them 
into proper habits of thought and action; 
and secondly, secure to the female sex the 
right to labor, and a reasonable compen- 
sation therefor. So long as society is so 
constituted that the mass of the females 
are left helpless and dependent on the 
other sex for support, so long as the 
means of subsistence are not within the 
reach of all who are willing to labor, so 
long will thousands of the young and 
beautiful of the gentler sex be forced to 
lead a life of shame and miscry. Moral 
motives can have little or no influence, 
where the alternatives are ease and splen- 
dor- on the one hand; nakedness and 
starvation on the other. Now nothing 
but Association can give that sound and 
full education for all, that the nature of 
the case requires. Nothing but Associa- 
tion has even pretended to place the right 
to labor and the means of comfortable 
subsistence within the reach of all; and 
consequently nothing but Association can 
put an end to the crying evil which the 
Moral Reform Society is established to 
remove. Again: the object of the Anti- 
Slavery Society is equally praiseworthy ; 
but their measnres must prove equally 
abortive with those of the Society for 
Moral Reform, for they likewise can never 
reach, they make no efforts indeed to 
reach, the root of the evil. What is the 
cause of slavery! Why is it that the 
masses, at all times, and in all places, 
have ever been trampled on, the rights 


‘common to the race denied them, and 
' they forced to spend their lives in hard, 
repugnant, and poorly-requited labors ! 
It is all owing to the plain and simple 
fact, that mankind have been slow to dis- 
cover the invaluable truth, that labor of 
every kind may be rendered attractive and 
honorable ; that men can neither enjoy 
mental nor corporeal health without it ; 
and that if all were to perform their pro- 
per share, to perform indeed what is ab- 
solutely necessary for their well-being, 
no one need be required to labor a mo- 
ment longer than inclination prompted. 
This is the great problem.that Associa- 
tion has worked out. This is what it 
‚designs to show by a living example to 
jall mankind, namely, that it is practi 
cable, nay easy, to give a sound and 
complete education, physical, iutellee- 
tual, and moral, to all mankind; that the 
masses can be raised up from poverty, 
| ignorance and dependence, without detri- 
ment to any, but with immense advantage 
to all; that labor can be so organized as 
to afford attractive employment and com- 
petence to all, with ample leisare for the 
full development of man’s whole nature, 
and the full enjoyment of society. And 
this is all that is necessary completely to 
abolish slavery of every kind. Train up 
youth with true ideas of honor asd 
glory. Inspire them with a living faith 
in the great truth, that labor is honorable 
in direct proportion to its usefulness, and 
there will be no more occasion for slavery. 
It will instantly drop to the ground — 
dead as a stone. You would then have 
no more occasion for slaves to till your 
fields than you now do to perform 
your legislative, judicial, or military 
functions. But so loug as the present 
false views of society exist, so long as 
youth drink in with their mother's milk 
the false notion that any species of use- 
ful labor is degrading; that the soft hand 
is more honorable that the hard one; so 
long will every oue do his best to es- 
cape from work; so long will strength 
abuse its power, by forcing the many to 
toil for the few, either by the lash or by 
starvation. 

The Temperance Society is in precisely 
the same predicament with the other So- 
cieties that have been spoken of. This is 
rather a tender spot. But the truth 
must be spoken, though the heevens 
should fall. The great temperance canse 
itself is but a fragmentary movement, and 
can never completely succeed, for the 
same reason that others will fail, namely : 
because it does not, cannot reach deep 
enough. This is not said in derogation 
of the movement. Far from it. All 
honor to its original projectors! All 
praise to its persevering, self-sacrificing 
supporters! It has achieved an infinity 
of good, and will, I trust, do a great deal 
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more. But it cannot finish the work. 
As in the somewhat similar casa of the 
Liberty party, neither moral suasion nor 
political action, nor a union of both, can 
ever effectually root out the evil of intem- 
perance. Man’s whole nature delights in 
stimulus; physical, intellectual, moral 
stimulus; and this love of excitement, 
like all other powerful desires, grows by 
what it feeds on. Even though king 
Alcohol should be killed and buried, ban- 
ished so completely from the face of the 
earth, that there would be no danger of 
his ever appearing again, still appetite 
would erave, ingenuity would discover, 
and anenlightened men would indulge in, 
the excesses of intoxication. Let alcohol 
disappear, and the smoke of opium, or 
the inhalation of intoxicating gas, would 
take its place. But king Alcohol! cannot 
be killed. Neither the physician nor the 
mechanic can dispense with his services, 
and under the shadow of their wings he 
will find his way into our dwelling in 
spite of all preventive quarantine. No. 
Nothing can completely destroy intem- 
perance save an integral education; an 
edacation which shall not only make ev- 
ery child familiar with the exquisitely 
delicate texture of his body, but at the 
same time. make him a whole man, the 
master of himself, a self-controlled, self- 
acting being. Is there any chance for 
this in the present structure of society? 
See what mighty efforts it takes to bring 
about a sight change in intellectual edu- 
cation alone, and judge whether it be pos- 
sible to edacate the whole mass complete- 
ly, physically, intellectually, morally, 
while isolated as at present. No. To 
effect such a reform we mnst dave the 
most accomplished teachers for even our 
youngest classes; teachers who will de- 
vote themselves body and soul to the 
great task of purifying society; teachers 
who are not mere scholars, but who tho- 
roughly understand man’s whole nature; 
teachers who will train up a child in the 
way he should go; teachers who will in- 
stil proper habits of thought, lead to 
proper habits of action; teachers who 
will know how to exclude the false no- 
tions of honor and glory which now al- 
most universally prevail, and which are 
so ruinous to society; who shall know 
also how to inspire a taste for industry, 
economy, and order; teachers, finally, 
who shall infix in the minds of their pu- 
pils the true principles of Christianity — 
love to God, love to man, love and ten- 
derness to all animated nature, and this in 
very deed, not merely in empty words, 
miscalled belief. 

1 might now review, one by one, the 
other Societies that have been mentioned, 
and show the inadequacy of all to exe- 
cute their praiseworthy reforms. But 
enough has already been said, I believe, 


to convince you that one and all of them 
are fragmentary and consequently radically 
defective. If we would really reform so- 
ciety, we must not content ourselves with 
lopping the branches of the great upas- 
tree, to which the efforts of af] these re- 
formers are confined ; for so long as the 


root and trunk remain, so long is there a! 


danger that ¿wo shoots will appear where 
one is cut off. But what tis the root of 
all these evils which have called out the 
services of so many reformers? 
nothing more than a defective education, 
which leaves youth to the sway of unre- 
strained appetite, in splace of bringing 
them under the guidance of habitual self- 
control, which Jeaves them always simply 


to inquire what is pleasant, instead of; 


what is right. No education which fails 
to give the tastes and habits a true direc- 
tion can be called a complete one. Noth- 
ing short of this will ever make a TRUE 
man. Nothing short of it will ever make 
a consistent Christian. Without this no 
one can ever be truly independent, safe. 
We shall always be liable to fall on the 
appearance of the slightest temptation. 
Now is there the slightest hope that such 
an education can be procured for all in 
the present isolated form of society? lt 
will scarcely be averred by the most san- 
guine. And, unless it be given to all, it 
must be inoperative; for the vicious ex- 
ample of those whom it does not reach 


will always be sufficient to deprave the, 


good, to render unavailable all that the 
wisest and best of teachers and parents 
could effect. No. Nothing but Associ- 
ation can produce so great a blessing for 
all as a complete integral education. 
Association alone, from the concentrated 
position of her votaries, and from the in- 


calculable resources derived from her at-! 


tractive induatry and her immense econo- 
mies, can ever hope to secure it. 


T. C. P. 


SOCIETY — PROSPECTS AND ASPECTS 
IN EUROPE. 

The subjoined extract is from a lotter 

to the Editor of the Tribune, dated PertH, 
Scotland, April ist, 1847. 


Aud first let me direct your attention 
to a letter which just now commenced 
the circuit of the English papera, and 
which will be likely, from its subject 
matter, (but more especially from its mode 
of treating it,) to attract much notice. 
It is from the distinguished French au- 
thor, the Abbe de la Mennais, in reply to a 
friend who had asked his opinion upon 
the various social systems which have 
been promulgated from time to time: and 
seems to me another signal instance of 
the strange recklessness with which lite- 
rary men are apt to pat forth wholesale 
misrepresentations of opinions which they 
have never candidly, or even carefully 
examined. But here is the letter, verba- 
tim et literatim, which you can criticise at 
your leisure. It does not appear to whom 


\ 


It ig Jeet can only be applied. 


it is addressed, and its style is in paris 
obscure. 

“ You wish me to tell you what I 
think of the Social Systems. 1 can easi- 
ly satisfy you. I can only see in* the 
doctrines which have hitherto beea 
brought forward a symptom of the pro- 
found want which society experiences of 
a better application of Justice to the re- 
tribution of Labor, ia order to impreve 
the condition, now every where so deplo- 
rable, of the laboring classes. On that 
side the attempt made to attain that obr 
But that, in 
my opinion, is far from being the case 
with the means proposed by the different 
schools. 1 do not know a single one 
which more or less directly does not ar- 
rive at this conclusion, viz: that personal 
appropriation ought to cease to be individ- 
ual; that it ought to be concentrated exclu- 
sively in the hands of the State, which, the 
only possessor of instruments of labor, 
should organize labor itself, by attributing 
to the laborer the specific functions, rigor- 
ously obligatory for him, to which he has been 


judged fu, and should distribute according 


lo certain rules — on which, however, opin- 
ions differ — the fruits of the common la- 
bor. Itis evident to me that the realiza- 
tion of a system would conduct nations te 
a servitude such as the world never saw; 
would reduce man to be nothing bot a 
mere machine, and would debase him be- 
low the negro of which the planter dis- 
poses according to his fancy; below, in 
fact, the animal kingdom. Tio not be- 
lieve ever an idea more disastrously ex- 
travagant and degrading entered into the 
human mind ; and even did they not mer- 
it these qualifications, which in my eyes 
are only just, none could be more ridicu- 
lously impracticable. Fourierism, and 
some sects originating with the St. Si- 
monian School, not less absurd in my 
opinion in their practical application, are, 
beside, characterized by a negative more 
or less destitute of all morality. I have 
nothing to say about them — the public 
feeling has already judged them. Yoa 
asked tor my opinion, and you have it.” 
The above is the only translation I 
have seen of this singular letter, and 
must certainly bea very poor one; still 
it will give yoo an idea of the writer's 
views. The word rendered ‘ qnalifica- 
tions’? is evidently a mistranslation, as 
also the word ‘‘ they ” in the same sen- 
tence. I cannot let thie subject pase 
without observing that Fourier’s sublime 
theory contains scarcely a proposition 
which, in some fragmentary form, ia not 
the favorite, and more or less popular 
hobby of some modern philanthropist. 
“ Unity of interest,” “ attractiveness of 
labor,” ‘*anti_land-monopoly,” * the 
economies of joint occupancy,” the law 
of groups and series,’’ all these and 
many collateral ideas are the central 
points (the pivotal centres if you prefer 
It,) of more schemes, upon land and sea, 
than you can think of. Even the Lendon 
Times, the leading journal of the world, 
is out every now and then against the 
fearful Land-Monopoly, and actually pro- 
poses, in the face and eyes of the nine 
points of possession, and the sacred max- 
ims that “might makes right,” and 
‘* property is inviolable,” to legislate that 
monopoly out of existence, and restore 
the soil to such a tenure that every child 
of God may, if he possess the means and 
disposition, have a ‘‘ dig” at it. Then 
if you would see how Fourier’s great 
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law of Economy is coming into vogue, | 
observe the wash-houses in London and; 
other large cities, where, in one large 
room, and with water heated by one fur- 
nance, a hundred families may do their; 
elothes washing (cleansing themselves in: 
the bargain, if they wish,) at less than 
one-fourth of what they could do it for 
at their respective homes. Go again,! 
just now, to George St., St. Giles, Lon- | 
don, and see yon comfortable Jodging- ; 
house where a hundred laborers can sleep; 
every night, each in a well-cleaned, well- , 
ventilated, well-furnished room, and if; 
they wish, take their meals together in| 
one spacious dining-hall, (the whole es- 
tablishment managed by some five or six 
people, and presenting a picture of neat- 
ness and comfort,) all for about a shilling 
per day. Mark, too, how people are try- 
ing to dodge the Competitive system of: 
civilized trade. In hundreds of the: 
towns of England and Scotland, parties 
are joining together their little mites, (on 
the Scotch principle that ** many mickles! 
make a muckle’) purchasing large: 
quantities of food and raiment, and stor- 
ing it in a common warehouse, where 
each contributor can get his supply at 
little more than prime cost. 1 incline to 
the belief that more is doing in Great 
Britian than any where else, by way of, 
practical protest against the existing order | 
of things. The institutions to which li 
have alluded; the innumerable Relief 
Societies; the extensive system of Life 
Insurance; the Associations for Insur- 
ance against Fraud; the Building Socie- 
ties; the present movements of the 
Chartists for the purchase of immense 
tracts of land to be leased out on moder- 
ate terms to mechanica and laborers ; the: 
Ragged Schools: the establishment on 
the most extensive scale of Mechanics’ 
Inetitates, Atheneums, and cheap Read- 
ing Rooms, Douglas Jerrold’s famous 
Whittington Club, (in London) wherein 
young men of moderate income may se- 
‘eare for themselves board, lodging, and 
thorough education for a mere song; 
these, and countless other schemes (a; 
new one coming to light every hour) ex- 
hibit a growing dissatisfaction with things 
asthey are, and a striving for things as' 
they ought to be, which, if the half ofi 
them were known to your pious neighbors | 
of the ‘‘ Express’? and * Courier and 
Enguirer,”” would drive them stark mad. 
The rigid religionists of the country, the 
unco-righteous, stand aloof from these 
schemes as tending to dissipate their fa- 
vorite ideas of depravity, and aiming ata, 
degree of human perfectibility derogatory | 
to the mission of Adam. But these, 
movements are in the hands and hearts of 
#rong minded, healthful young men, j 
whose hearts beat high with expectation, 
and who are animated by that sublime: 
faith described by the Apostle as *‘ the; 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things unseen.” They have written : ; 
t Be YE PERFECT aS Your FATHER IN) 
Heaven is perrect’’ upon their gallant! 
flags, and thrown it out to the breezes of! 
Heaven, resolved that it shall yet wave | 
among the Stars of the Empyrean. 


ji 
5 


Tae Pope on BrornerLy Kisoxess.' 


| fair emigree had a little fortune of £200, 


‘finished by offering herself on honorable | 
¡terms to any young fellow who would, 


Previuus to the receipt of the Pope's Let- , 
ter to the Archbishops, Bishops, &c., on 
the Famine in ireland, Catholic liberality 
on this continent was very well proved 
and tested. The Pope says (we quote 


the Paris Univers), “ You may, besides, 
recall to mind the words of St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan — The beauty of wealih 
is not to reside in the money-bags of the 
rich, but to serve as an aliment to the 
poor; treasures shine with greater bril- 
liancy when distributed to the infirm and 
indigent; Christians ough to know that 
they should employ money to seek, not 
what is of them, bat what is of Christ, 
in order that in his turn Christ may seek 
them.’ For these motives, for the others 
that we have recalled to your benevolent 
minds, we firmly hope that you will afford 
powerful help to the poor.” 


German Imicration. The Allge- 
meine Zeitung speaks of the emigration 
passing through Cologne on the 9th of 
April as follows. We translate from the 
Schnelipost : 


Tt is indeed frightful to see how the! 
emigration increases. Every day the! 
steamers bring us troops of wanderers, 
and any one who at evening visits the 
now thickly-peopled quay on the Rhine, 
is always sure to find the same melan- 
choly scenes — mothers seeking to quiet 
crying children amid the clamor — old 
people careful about leaving their little 
all in worm-eaten chests and boxes —men 
and young fellows consulting where they | 
shall find shelter for the night. It is also | 
striking to see that the successive cara- | 
vans froin the ‘* Upper Country ” (Hesse, 
Baden, Wirtemberg) appear to be better 
and better off, their goods coming in 
forming larger and heavier wagon-loads. 
The courage, foresight and cheerfulness 
of the voyagers seem to be kept up under 
all circamstances. This morning, though 
a severe storm was raging over the roofs 
and whistling among the spars of the 
ships, a fearful reminder of the dangers 
of the cea, three hundred emigrants de- 
parted in the highest spirits, a band of 
music leading them on board ship. Most 
of them go by way of Antwerp to New 
York and Milwaukee. A few weeks 
ago a company of more than twenty emi- 
grants from Nassau passed through our 
city, consisting solely of educated young 
men, physicians, attorneys, &c. with the 
intention of founding a community in 
America on the basis of common proper- 


ty.— Tribune. 


A Spirirep Iris Lass. A whimsical 
incident happened on board one of the 
emigrant ships lying at the Custom-House 
Quay, Dublin. Among the passengers 
were a strapping country girl and her 
sweetheart, who intended to be married 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The 


which she had discreetly placed in thej 
hands of the captain. She had hardly `: 
done so when her intended asked her for! 
some of it, and on her refusal, coolly! 
bade her good morning, and disembarked. | 
The deserted damsel rushed to the side: 
of the vessel, but instead of throwing , 
herself. overboard, she addressed the! 


crowd on the quay, telling her story, and 


take the place of her faithless swain. A. 
handsome young mason, who happened 
to be among the standers hy, immediately 
offered himself, and was accepted on the | 
spot. The Captain very properly sent to i 
make inquiries about him, and found that 


he was, as he represented himself to be, 


a single man; and the parties to this ex- 
tempore match sailed with that very tide 
for the shores of America. 


IP You will see by your files, that 
Sir Walter Scott, son of the author of 
Waverley, is dead. He was born in 
1801, and was Lieutenant Colonel in the 
15th Ilussars. We was attacked by dys- 
entery at the Cape of Good Hope, while 
on his way home from Madras. The 
body was brought home in the Wellesley, 
and is now on its way for interment in 
his father’s grave in Dryburgh Abbey. 
The baronetcy is extinct, but-the Abbots- 
ford property passes to Walter Scott 
Lockhart, a Cornet in the 16th Lancers, 
only son of the editor of the Quarterly, 
and only grandson of the author of Wav- 
erley. The property does not pass at 
once to him, as Lady Scott, by her mar- 
riage setilement, has a life interest in the 
estate. If the great ‘‘ Wizard of the 
North,” who taxed his genius to become 
a landed proprietor, and establish a line 
of hereditary traders in rents, can see 
the end of his misguided and sordid am- 
bition, how truly may he exclaim stic iran- 
sit gloria mundi.— N. Y. Mirror. 


LF It is stated in the English papers, 
as an almost unaccountable fact, that, 
while the distress in Ireland was at its 
height, the deposits in the Savings Bank 


iin that country were larger than they bad 


ever been. A similar increase is also 
observable in the receipts into the treasa- 
ry of the United Kingdom. 


Tue New Eccargosron. The new 
chicken-hatcher, on exhibition at 179 
Broadway, is one of the most interesting 
and curious sights in the city. The ma- 
chine is extremely simple and cheap; it 
occnpies but a very small space, and we 
should think that every lady in the city 
would procure one and hatch poultry for 
her own table. The annoying accidents 
to poultry breeding in the old way in the 
country, which cut off in their earliest 
chickenhood at least one half of the 
feathered tenants of the farm-yard, are 
all avoided by this very simple coatriv- 


‘ance, and we should think that it would 


come into very general use among farm- 
ers. The inventor, we understand, is a 
printer of Albany. By his ingenuity he 
has rendered the old proverb rather mus- 
ly, and made it perfectly safe to count 
your chickens before they are hatched. 
The Eccaleobeon never faila.—N. Y. 
Mirror. 


IP Our distinguished countryman Mr. 
Bancroft — present ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, is winning golden 
opinions of all kinds of men. His mer- 
its as a literary man and historian are 
fully recognized here, and he has been 
eleeted honorary member of several learn- 
ed societies in the nation. His lady at- 
tends the drawing rooms of her Majesty, 
and several Americane I see, by the Court 
Circular, have lately been introduced.— 
Ibid. 


‘*Firreen Hunprep Houses.’ The 


‘Boston Atlas says that fifteen hundred 


houses will be built in the new town of 
Lawrence the present season. 
Just think of building ten houses every 
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day in a town only one year old! Did 
Boston ever do as much as this? At only 
ten persons to a house, these 1500 houses 
would accommodate 15,000 people! We 
pray our friends to think of this matter a 
moment. We are not going ahead as 
they represent. [Tt would ruin us if we 
were. Our growth is rapid, but far more 
secure and healthy than this article would 
indicate. We shall be satisticd with 


from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants in Law-! 


rence at the close of the present year.— 
Lawrence Courir, 


[From the Planters’ Banner, Franklin, La.) 
LECTURE ON ASSOCIATION. 
The Objccts of Association — The Destiny 
of Man — Objections to Association — 


Infidelity — Christianity — Property — 
Invested Rights — Slavery — The Maor- 


riage Tie— The Scientific Basis of As-! 


sociation. 

Agreeably to the announcement in our 
last, Mr. Osuorne Macpanien delivered 
a leciure upon Association, at the Frank- 


lin Exchange Ball Rvom, on Saturday! 


evening. ile opened his Jecture with 
some general remarks upon the objects of 
Association. We give a bricf summary : 

Mr. Macdaniel stated that Associa- 
tion had.in vicw no single or partial re- 
form in society ; it proposed neither more 
nor less than an entire change in the 
present relations and conditions of soci- 


ety — a complete re-organization of the: 


whole social machine. And not in oue 
commanity or one country alone, but 
throughout the whole earth. It was a 
scheme of universal reform, intended to 
eradicate all kinds of evil in the world, 
and to establish society upon new princi- 
ples, differing entirely from those now in 
operation. The change was to be effect- 
_ed gradually and by peaceful, not revolu- 
tionary means. Instead of the general 
oppositivo of interests now existing in 
society, there would be substituted eom- 
plete unity of interests; instead of com- 
petition, thera wonld be co-operation; in- 
stead of discord and conflict of action 
among men in all the business affairs of 
life, there would be concert and harmony 
of action among them. The law of 
Love and Justice would take the place of 
the law of Ilate and Injustice. Mankind 
would become as one Brotherhood, all 
enjoying the highest happiness, instcad 
of suffering the misery that now pre- 
vails and always has prevailed in the 
world, the effect of false social relations. 

The Associationists, Mr. Macdaniel 
said, believed that Providence designed 
for Man a high and happy destiny by re- 
constructing his societies in accordance 
with the Jaws of God and his own nature. 
They believed tvo that Fourier had dis- 
covered the principles of a true form of 
society — and had shown how they could 
be applied and adapted to the nature of 
man, so as to produce a complete trans- 
formation in the condition of the world, 
from a state of poverty, ignorance, op- 
pression, crime, brutality and wretched- 
ness, to a state of universal plenty, intel- 
` Jigeuce, freedom, virtue, refinement gud 
happiness; from a state of war and 
antagonism to a state of peace and har- 
mony. 

Before Mr. Macdaniel explained the 
principles and the scientific foundation of 
the system of Association, he considered 


it advisable to disabuse his audience of; 


jand Rait Roads. 


were commonly entertained, through the 
misrepresentations of the doctrines of! 
Association by ignorant and slanderous, 
persons. i 

First, it had been eharged upon Asso- | 
ciation that it was Infidel and Irreligious. 
This charge was false. Association rest- 
ed upon “the fundamental doctrines of! 
Christianity, and without them as a basis 
it could have no existenee, it could not: 
move one step. Christ gave to the 
world as his primary doctrines, upon 
which ‘hang all the law and the proph-; 
ets,” the precepts to “ove God with all 
our soul and all our mind, and our neigh-! 
bor as ourself.?? These doctrines, and 
the other precept of Christ, ‘* Do unto’ 
others as you would they should do unto 
you,” were preached but not practised in 
the world. Association adopted them as 
the broad basis of its social edifice, and 
would illustrate them practicaliy in all’ 
departments of hfe. If this was Infidel. 
and trreligious, then Association was Juf- 
del and Irreligious; but if not, then was’ 
Association what indeed it would prove: 
to be, practical Christianity, This slan- i 
der then fell to the ground, and returned, 
upon its authors. 

Secondly, Association, it was said, 
would destroy the rights of Individual 
Property. This again was not true. 
‘The system of Fourier must not be con- 
founded with the coinmunity systems of 
Robert Owen, Rapp, and other social re- 
formers; it was directly the reverse in: 
principle in respect to Property, as well 
as many other things, and it not only 
maintained the rights of Individual Prop- 
erty, but secured and guarantied them 
to every individual, man, woman and 
child, and rendered them even sacred and 
inviolable, far wore than they were in pres- 
ent society, where generally, the rights! 
of property were not even recognized 
as pertaining to women and children. 
Without Individual Property, Associa- 
tion could not be founded or exist; it was 
not a community of goods and posses- 
sions without distinction of rights, but a 
unity of interests under a partnership 
form, where every person's property, not 
of a personal nature, would be held in! 
joint-stock shares, like those of Banks 
This second charge, | 
then, was also false. 


The subject of Property suggested a 
few words upon the subject of Slavery, 
as involving one form of property in the 
South, and invested rights. Upon this 
question, Mr. Macdanie] desired to define 
the position of Associatiunists. ‘They 
regarded it as a question of political or! 
social economy as well as a question of a! 
inoral nature. It involved the considera- 
tion of property and the guiding law of 
Association is to respect all established or | 
vested rights in society and never to do, 
them violence by rash or unjust measures. 
In carrying out the universal reform of, 
society then, there will be no robhery 
eommitted upon the master to liberate the | 


slave; means will he found to compensate : 
the master for any loss he may sustain 
through the abolition of slavery. Consid-/ 
ered in a moral point of view, Association- 
ists looked upon Slavery as a great evil, ' 
an opinion concurred in by every intelli- 
gent and liberal-minded slave-holder the. 
lecturer had ever conversed with on the 
subject. — They condemned it as an evil: 
of vast magnitude and deplored its exist- jį 
ence, but Associationists were philoso- ' 


'slavery as an evil to be got rid of. 


; South. 


tthe bud! 


| Were not simplists, who took but a single 


„and one-sided view of a question; they 
were compound reasoners, who consid- 
ered it on all sides and in all its bearings 
and they did not confine their view to 
They 
looked abroad upon the face of society, 
throughout the whole world, and they 
„saw that Negro slavery in the South, 
was one only of many forms of slavery 
that existed on the earth; that it was but 
one manifestation of the immense mass of 
evil which overwhelmed mankind. Con- 
sequently they did not contemplate the re- 
moval of this one evil alone and direct 


their exertions wholly against it; they 


wished to abolish all evil and all forms of 
slavery. They considered the White 
Slavery of the North in many aspects 
worse than the black Slavery of the 
lt was more heartless and had 
less direct sympathy with ils victims. — 
The laboring classes under the Wages 
system were subjected to calamitics more 
dreadful than those suffered by personal: 
slaves, as exhibited among the operatives 
of England, Ireland and other eountries 
of Europe. The same results would 
every where grow out of the Wages sys 
tem among the free white laborers of the 
North as well as those of monarchical 
countries. Government was no protec- 
tion to tho laboring classes; Ëapital 
would in the course of time bring Labor 
into a state of complete subjection and 
nominal slavery, quite as oppressive as 
real slavery; — Association would abolish 
slavery under all forms throughout the 
world! 

Thirdly, it was charged upon Associa- 
tion that it would break the Marriage tie 
and bring about universal licentiousness. 
Whence came this charge? From a so- 
ciety filled with the grossest licentious- 
ness; where the Marriage tie exists rath- 
er as a legal fiction than a sacred moral 
and religious obligation! No, Associa- 
tion would not interfere with Marriage; 
it would leave that question for a purer 
and more intelligent age. But it revolted 
at the depravity and licentiousness of pre- 
sent society. Look at the relations of the 
sexes in society now. Are they govern- 
ed by the sacred passion, Love? Js not 
this beautiful passion of the human heart 
smothered and crushed in society? When 
it attempts to bloom is it not blasted in 
ls it not even the subject of 
sneers and ridicule and depraved witti- 
cism? Yes, in present society there is 
union of the sexes without sympatby —= 
Marriage without Love! Aasociation 
will cherish and protect this divine pas- 
sion; it will purify and exalt the union of 


ithe sexes — glorify and sanctify the holy 
‘relations of Matrimony, 


All these charges then are groundiese ; 
they are vile calumnies and slanders. 
Having disposed of the objections, Mr. 
Macdaniel proceeded to explain the scien- 
tific basis of Association. 

Fourier was the discoverer of the two 


i great universal principles or laws, which 
ı he propounded in the following terms; 


Ist, The Series distribute the Harmo- 
nies of the Universe. 

2d. Altructivns are proportional ty 
; Destinics. 

It is upon these Jaws and the Passiona 
of the Human Soul also analyzed by Fou- 
rier, that he founds his doctrines of so- 
ciety, and in conformity with them pro- 
poses a social re-organization. ‘They are 


erroneous views and prejudices which; phers as well as philanthropists — they ! too profound and abstract in their nature, 
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the lecturer said, for extemporaneous ex- 
planation, and he would glance merely at 
them to give a partial understanding of, 
the subject. 

The Series distribute the Harmonies of 
the Universe. Throughout creation all) 
things, where order and harmony exist, 
are related to each other in Groups and | 
Series of Groups: and this distribution 
of thinga in the universe, is called by 
Fourier the * Law of the Series.”— 
From the highest to the Jowest Creations, 
this law is seen to govern. For example,; 
the stars and planets are creations of the 
highest order. The Solar System of 
which the Earth is a member, is a Group 
of planets, with their satellites, revolving 
round a Central planet or Sun. In this b 
order of creation here is a Group, but. 
this Group of planets is only one of other 
groups which revolve around another sun. 

“hese groups of planets or Solar Sys- 
tems, revolving around a central sun, 
constitute a ‘ Series of Groups,” which į 
again are but a single group revolving 
with other groups of the same formation, 
around a still higher and more distant 
sun. A “ Series of Groups,” on a more 
magnificent scale, ts then formed, which 
with other Series of Groups, of the same 
character, move around 2 central sun pro- 
portionately grand and elevated. A Se- 
ries of Groups of Solar Systema, moving 
about their central! sun, constitute a Uni- 
verse; a series of Universes form a Bini- 
verse; a series of Biniverses form a Tri- 
niverse, and so through infinite space, as 
astronomers inform us, system rises above 
system, according to the Law of Groups 
and series of Groups, or the Law of the 
Series. 

In all the lower spheres of creation the 
same law is exhibited, and the sciences of 
Botany, Ornithology, &c. &c., are only 
approximations more or less perfect, to 
classification according to this Jaw, that 
is, according to order, class, genus and 
species. Thus the Law of the Series is 
a Universal law wherever order and har- 
mony exist in creation; and, as Fourier 
has demonstrated, if this law is applied 
to the organization and government of 
Human Societies, order and harmony 
will be the result and will also exist in 
them. 


Attractions proportional to Destinies. 
This universal law may also be illustrat- 
ed by reference to extremes of creation. 
The planets of our solar system, for ex- 
ample, revolve around the sun in their re- 
spective orbits by virtue of the law of! 
Attraction. In obeying this law the plan- 
ets fulfil their destiny ; hence their desti- 
ny is proportional to their attractions, and 
vice versa. ‘This branch of the law of 
Attraction was discavered by Newton; 
Fourier has shown that it governs every 
organic being in creation. Plants, birds, | 
fishes, and uniinals of all kinds, are sub- | 
ject to this law. The conditions being 
adapted to the nature of any animal, it 
foliows its attractions and fulfils its desti- 
ny. In fulfilling its destiny it enjoys! 
happiness according to its susceptibility 
and rank in the scale of being. Theat- 
traction of the Reindeer, for instance, 
leads it to find a home in tha frozen re- 
gions of the north and to feed on moss; 
it fulfils its destiny directed by its at- 
tractions, and hence they are proportional 
to each other. If the Reindeer is carried 
to the tropics, its attractions are violated, ! 
because the conditions do not exist there 


adapted tu them; and its destiny, which 


is to live in cold regions and ‘feed « on 
| moss, is not fulfilled. Henco too the 
happiness of the animal is destroyed, and 
it suffers and dies. Take the Lion of the 
Desert, whose attractions and destiny are 
under a burning sun and place him ina 
| frigid region, and he will also suffer and 
die. His attractions are proportional to 
his destiny, and the vivlation of one is 
the destruction of the other. So with 
the fish, whose attractions aud destiny 
are in the water; take it into the air and 
it dies. 
be shown to be universal; and Fourier | 
proves that when man organizes his soci- 
ety according to the law of the Series, 
and is governed by his attractions, that is, 
y the unperverted impulses of his soul, 
he will fulfil his destiny ; and in fulfilling 
his destiny he will be happy. He dves 
not now obey his attractions; they ure 
thwarted and violated by conditions and 
circumstances not adapted to his nature ; 
he does not fulfil his destiny, and he is 
unhappy. 

This is a brief and superficial view of 
these two great laws of creation, which 
Fourier has discovered. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


THE OPERA IN BOSTON. 

Since the three nights of + Saffo,” our 
review has been interrupted partly by ab- 
sence, and partly by the crowd of other 
matters. * I due Foscari” was given 
twice, to the satisfaction of course of 
those who love the strength and the rich 
harmony of Verdi's music, but failing to 
impress or charm the general audience. 
Of the new prima donna, Rainieri, who 
appeared in it we heard favorable report, 
which we were not present to verify for 
ourselves. This opera was speedily 
withdrawn in favor of ‘‘ I Montecchi e i 
Capulctti,’’ the Romeo and Juliet of Bel- 
lini, which ran three nights. We con- 
fess to having been so utterly cloyed 
with the sweet tenderness of Bellini’s un- 
varying mood, as to have been hardly fit 
jndges of his music upon this occasion. 


[T was full of exquisite melody, of course. 


Tedesco, as Romeo, sang admirably; 
and Caranti de Vita still grew upon our 
i sympathies, as Juliet. But as a whole, 
it seemed to us a meagre thing, by no 
means equal .to ‘t Norma,” or ‘“ Som- 
nambula,” or “I Puritani.” We won- 
dered at the enthusiasm of Italians about 
this opera. As a musical creation it is 
weak ; you go home from it with nerves 
unstrung, without a strong emotion in 
you, without feeling lifted above yourself, 
or roused and invigorated at all. Then 
what a falling down from the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakspeare! What a thread- 
bare, flimsy thing it makes of the story! 
Barely a few situations from it selected 
conveniently for music, and those present- 
ed without growth or progress. 

“ Ernani’? was performed a fourth 


time by request, and again delighted a; 
| most crowded audience. 


Then came two 


Thus this law of Attraction may | 


nights of ‘Verdi’ s I Lombardi.” This 
wants the unity, the wholenees of effect 
of ‘* Ernani;*’ the plot is unintelligible 
and confused without considerable study ; 
yet the music seemed to us entirely equal 
to the other, and so essentially like it, 
without any wearisome monotony, that 
we could not possibly condemn one with- 
out condemning both. Open at any part 
of it, ent in any where and you find a 
depth and wealth of harmony, melody 
more strong and more original than in 
any modern Italian, short of Rossini, 
and that same admirable treatment, 
which gives to every thing its due propor- 
tion and effect. The choruses are very 
characteristic; especially that reckless, 
murderous sounding strain in which the 
followers of Pagano pledge themselves to 
execute his bloody work ; the alternating 
narrative chorus between men and wo- 
men in the opening scene; the distant 
holy music in the chapel; and the 
chorus of crusaders and pilgrims at the 
close. The prayer of Giselda, sung by 
— | Carauti, in the first Act, with the remark- 
able modulations of its accompaniments, 
is a great passage, worthy almost of the 
geuius of Schubert; and it was given, as 
was the whole part of Giselda, with 
more power and expression than we bad 
yet heard from this lady. Severi, the 
new tenor, electrified the house at once, 
by the first song of Oronte, in which he 
declares his passion for Giselda. His 
voice is one of great volume even on the 
highest notes, rich, warm and fall of pas- 
sion, only a little veiled either from eold, 
or from having been injured by over-ex- 
ertion in too large a theatre. Yet the 
soul of the artist shone so through the 
veil, he threw himself so instantly and 
fully into his part, and sustained it so 
throughout, that the very defect became 
almost a source of added interest. In 
person and manner Signor Severi is com- 
manding and attractive on the stage; his 
acting was excellent, and seemed to in- 
spire a new force into Giselda. Both his 
voice and his style suggest comparison 
with Benedetti, and not at all with Perelli, 
who is transcendent in his owa and quite 
another sphere. Novelli, the never fail- 
ing, did Pagano and the Hermit. His 
noble, organ-like bass is profound in qual- 
ity, as well as pitch. Continually yoo 
would fancy that he was singing in the 
lowest register, below the bass staff, 
when in fact he scarcely ranged below D 
and C in the middle of the Staff. It was 
just the voice to give the sombre shadiog 
and background which this music re- 
quired. The trio between him, Severi 
and Caranti, in the? scene where Oronte 
dies, was one of the finest things in the 
whole opera. Giselda’s vision of Oronte 
in Heaven chanting with the angels was 
not represented bodily here, as it was in 
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New York,—an omission which dis-! 
played good taste. The orchestra of] 
course was admirable. The only want 
was that of scencry, of which there is 
great poverty at the Howard Athengum. 
Verdi’s music always makes us stronger. 
We yield to no one in the extent of our 
preference of the great German music 
(and especially the most German of all, 
Beethoven and Schubert) to all other ; 
but we think some of our friends are even 
blinded by a good prejudice when they 
condemn -‘ the Verdi trash ’? as a weak 
dilation of Donizetti. Whatever may be 
his faults, whatever he may lack, he cer- 
tainly has nothing in common with Doni- 
zetti, Mercadanti or Bellini. 

This opera taxed the powers of Signor 
Arditi, the leader of the orchestra. A 
long violin solo preludes to the third Act; 
music for it is written in the opera, but 
the signor preferred to give us a concerto 
of De Beriot’s, and admirably was it 
done. The whole following scene is ac- 
companied with obligato passages of 
great difficulty and great beauty for the 
leading violin; and all this wealth 
can Verdi use, without distracting from 
the principal interest upon the stage. 

Of ** Moses in Egypt,’’ and the rest, 
next time. 


i 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief ts to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to busincss, to active life. 

Dr. CHanninu. 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS IN 
BOSTON. 


The Boston Union of Associationists 
took advantage of the ‘ Anniversary 
Week,” to summon a Convention, which 
was held in Washingtonian Hall, Brom- 
field Street, on Tuesday, 25th of May, 
and lasted through the day and evening. 

Owing to short notice, few were pres- 
ent in the forenoon. The meeting was 
called to order about 10 A.M. W.A. 
Waits, president of the Boston Union, 
in the chair. A committee, consisting of 
W. H. Channing, J. S. Dwight, J. J. 
Cooke, of Providence, D. M. Jaques, of 
Lowell, and Joscph Carew, were chosen 
to prepare business, and the meeting ad- 
journed till 3 o’clock, P. M. 

During the afternoon and evening, the 
basiness Committce reported the follow- 
ing Resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That we cordially approve of the 
proceedings at the First Anniversary Mceting 


of the American Union of Associationists, lately 


thize with the earnest, prudent and co-opcrative 
spirit there manifested by Associitionists from 
all parts of the Union; that we pledge our effi- 
cient aid to carry out the Plans of Action pro- 
posed, — consisting of a Weekly Rent —a Gen- 
eral Agency —a Central Office in New York. | 
with a Branch Office in Boston — a simultane- 
ous publication of the Harbinger, as the Organ 
of the Amcrican Union, in New York and in 
Boston — the issuing of a series of Tracts —a 
Group of Lecturers kept constantly in the field | 
for the coming year—and a Committee of 
Thirteen to consult together during the next} 
twelve months, for the purpose of maturing a 
method of making a thorough Practical Trial of 
Associative Principles; and that with renewed 
faith and zcal in the practicability, expediency 
and duty of organizing Socictica according to 
the Laws of Divine Justice, we call upon our 
Fellow-Associationists throughout the land, and 
upon all true children and servants of [fuman- 
ity, to contribute of thcir time, talents, means, to 
advance this sublime movement, so plainly 
Providential, and fraught with such rich promisc 
of well-being to Mankind. 

2 Resolved, That for the end of securing a 
wide difusion of Associative principles, and | 
their strong and steady growth in the public 
mind, it is all-important that Affiliated Unions 
of Associationists should be established in all 
our chief towns and villages throughout the 
land; and that we recommend to our brethren 
of these Unions, as a means of planting the 
Socicties firmly, and maintaining their vigorous 
life, — to procure the use of a room for a Cen- 
tral Office, which may serve as a nucleus for 
their assemblies, — to form social libraries, with 
tracts and books for circulation and salo, — to 
prepare for annual courses of lectures and occa- 
sional conventions, — to hold regular meetings 
for study, consultation and social enjoyments, — 
to keep records of al! facts and statistice which 
illustrate the present state and tendencics of 
society, — to adopt as full a system as possible 
of Mutual Guaranties—and finally, to arrange 
some financial plan which shall ensure at once 
the payment of the Weekly Rent, and the for- 
matiya of a Permanent Fund, 

3. Resolved, That the Associationists of the 
United States should live and act with the con- 
viction and fecling, that they are members to- 
gether of a Grand Body of Believers in the 
Combined Order of Society, — devoted to the 
work of fulfilling the destiny of a Free, United 
and Christian Nation, by establishing tbrough- 
out the country, a confederated system of 
Townships, Counties, States, governed by the 
Principles of Heavenly Order; and that for 
this end, they should seck to interlink the vari- 
ous Affiliated Unions of Associationists by all 
practicable ties, amongst which we would now 
suggest — Mutual Correspondence — Exchange 
of Reports of Proceedings — Letters of ln- 
troduction for members who may be travelling 
— the adoption of appropriate Emblems, Signs 
or Badges —and as occasion shall render possi- 
ble and expedient, some large Co-operative 
System of Mutua) Guarantice. 

4. Resolved, That althougl: it is the first end 
of the Affiliated Unions to study and to spread 
the idea and the doctrines of Association, yet it 
is indispensable to their very existence that 
they adopt, as fast as practicable, some pro- 
gressive acheme of mutual guaranties between 
their members ; that they deepen and strengthen 
the bond by combined economies and social 
opportunities ; and that for this end, an earnest 


the practicability of some kind of club-housee 
or combined dwellings. of common stores and 
purchases, of united capital and labor in any 
branches of business, of common libraries, 
reading-rooms and places of amusement; thus 
educating the sentiment of mutual dependence 
and co-operation in each other, and preparing 
themselves for the day of the full trial of Asso» 
ciated Life, whenever the material means, the 
scicnce, and the hearts are ready. 

5, Resolved, That in the association of indus- 
try and ofall material interests according to the 
divine law of order, which distributes infinite 
varicties so that they together make up perfect 
unity, we sce the only hope of the universal 
practical triumph of Christianity; that religion 
is not a thing distinct from outwerd interests, but 
means nothing less than the spirit of love and 
unity pervading all the business and all the rela- 
tions of life; that the unitary life of Hamanity 
upon this globe is the fundamental thought of 
the Christian Church, and it is vain to hope 
that this can realize itself, or that men can feel 
their spiritual relationship so long as competie 
tion and antagonism lie at the root of all oue 
social institutions, controlliag the whole pro- 
duction and distribution of the outward means 
of life; that ia Association, and in that alone, 
wo recognize the true destiny of Man, the wee 
Church Universal, the “ Christian Common» 
wealth,” the ultimate expression, body and se- 
sult of Christianity. 

6. Resolved, ‘That Association presents the 
only practicable mode of securing to Woman 
the full exercise of all her just rights — «f 
placing her in the high position which the 
Heavenly Father designed for her of being a 
co-ruler of society and earth with Man; — and 
Women, therefore, are called upon by all the 
degradations of their eisters the earth over, 
by their wretchedness, ignorance, want, servi- 
tude, enforced vice, dependence, to take an ac- 
tive part in the Associative Movement, to lend 
the influence of their devotedness, their quick 
perceptions, their pure impulses, their patient 
endurance, their steady hope to the work of 
introducing a Form of Society, where Love 
and Wisdom may be made perfectly ove in Use 
and Beauty. 

7. Resolved, That our central policy is by the 
diffusion of Associative principles and by their 
practica] embodiment, to regenerate the whole 
social system, so that its healthy life shall 
peacefully and tharoughly absorb the vicious 
symptoms of Chattel Slavery, Fraud, War, In- 
temperance, Poverty, and other evils which 
now reproduce cach other in a perpetual vicious 
circle, thus proving themselves inherent ia the 
very system of our Civilization ; 

That nevertheless we recognize in aft the 
movements of the day for the extiaction ef 
these special evils, branches and beginnings of 
the onc great radical and integral Reform in 
which we are cngaged; that we believe them to 
be so many expressions of the struggle of Ha- 
manity in this our age to realize its glorious 
destiny of unity with itself, with nature and 
with God; and ' 

That we therefore cordially sympathize with 
all such movements ond feel it to be our truest 
policy as Asgsocinlionists to accept them every 
where, and show how every one of them, if fol- 
lowed out, must sooner or later find a fatal 
obstacle to the accomplishment of its own rpe- 
cial end, in the unsolved problem of the Organ- 
ization of Labor, and must, to realize its mis- 
sion, merge itself in the Associative movement, 


held in the city of New York; that we sympa- inquiry should be instituted in every Union into | which demands that first. 
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8. Resolved, That in the formation of the 
tt League of Universal Brotherhood,” we see a 
bright omen that the time is near at hand, when ; 
the sadly severed nations and communities of; 
Christendom and of the world may be reunited | 
into the blessed and beautiful Family of the Chil- į 
dren of God; when tho prophetic promise of a } 
Universal Church may be practically reslized in’ 
a Universal Commonwealth; when the earth 
shall be integrally cultivated, and its bounties 
equitably diffused; when population shall be 
wisely distributed over all lands, making the 
waste plains to rejoice and causing the desert , 
to blossom as the rose; when mankind shall: 
combine and use their collective energy in fal- | 
filling their destiny upon earth. But while} 
heartily sympathizing in praycr, effort, aim with 
our brethren of the League, we do hereby ex- 
press to them our firm conviction, that the first 
step toward the securing of Universal Co-ope- 
ration the earth round, is justly to organize the - 
relations of industry and property in separate ; 
communities, and su form the perfect embodi- j 
ment of love and order in the ultimate details of 
life; to lay the foundation for perfect socicty 
and pore spirituality, and thus fulfil the Unity of 
Man with Nature, of Man with Man, of Man 
with God, which the All Good, All Wise, All 
Mighty desires in his mercy from everlasting to 
everlasting. 


Mr. Cuannine, in introducing the three 
first Resolutions, gave some account of | 
the doings at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Uniun in New York, and appealed to 
all friends of the cause to aid in carrying 
out the unitary measures there agreed j 
upon. Mr. Dwicut spoke to the fourth 
Resolution, addressing a somewhat numer- 
ous and miscellaneous audience which 
had now collected, with a view to show 
that the Associative movement aims ouly | 
to complete and realize aud bind together 
into one all the Christian inovements and 
aspirations of the age, and that Associa- 
tioh, truly considered, is the only practi- 
cal religion. He alluded to the fact that! 
American Associationists now take the 
position mainly before the world of per-| 
sons engaged in a work of propagation Í 
and the spread of principles. To expect ' 
to convince men at once of a reform go! 
vast, and based on science; which so tax- i 
es the best powers of the student, would’ 
be folly. There are always three stages 
in conviction. First, the heart becomes | 


convinced ; it ig a demand of sentiment. : 
Has not the religious and the philanthrop- | 
ie sentiment of this day already got go: 
far that it revolts at the picture which all! 
civilized society presents, aud demands a/ 
new solution of the social destiny of man? 
To those who Aare got so far, the Ameri- 
ean Union of Associationists appeal, and} 
say that us they would be consistent, as! 
they would show themselves in earnest. ! 
it is their duty hospitably to entertain 


' discovery of this Law is now formally 


| sition of the Church. 


| wers, Yes, 


' ence. 


‘animated, filled with argument and with | 


ally understood. Let the American Un.! 
ion do its work ; let the books and words | 
of Associationists be scattered broad- cast : 
: fora few years throughout the land, and’ 
soon to speculative conviction will succeed | 
the third stage, of complete assurance, by 
the experimental knowledge of Associa: | 
„tion in practice. It is unreasonable, al- 

though it may be natural, to demand this ` 
first. The only question now is: are we: 
‘believers in goodness, in the power of 
‘love, in the progress of Humanity! Are’ 
we Christians, who still look for the ' 
“kingdom of heaven upon earth?” i 
Then ought we also to believe that heav-! 
en will come according to a divine law of 
Order; and seeing that a claim to the` 


made, seeing that a multitude of serious 
and intelligent tnen and women are con- 
vinced of it, and that its truths are con- | 
firmed unconsciously by all the progres- 
sive symptoms of the times, then ought! 
we also to aid in promoting the study and; 
diffusion of a science which will either 
refute itself or take ite place in the centre | 
of all sciences, and make all sciences! 
| practical and bearing on the good and 
happiness of Man. 

Mr. WHITE spoke of the false tone of 
all our aational politics, and the false po- 
This gave um- 
brage to an orthodox clergyman present, 
the Rev. Milton Braman, who defended 
the Church against the charge of being 
an enemy to progress, and being ans- 
wered in a courteous and lively manner 
by Mesers. Channing, Ripley, Dwight, 
Orvis, and others, began to catechise the 
speakers as to the religious faith of As- 
sociationists, demanding categorical ans- 
or No. To his question 
whether we believed that human society 
would ever become perfect on this earth, 
a prompt affirmative was returned by all 
ithe speakers, with amens from the audi- 
This he denounced as a most dan- 
' gerous heresy, in entire contradiction to 
the spirit of the gospel. The scene wasin- 
deed rich ; the speeches of our friends, sev- 
eral of them, were very eloquent, and very 


the lively good humor of persons who 
could not but feel the triumph of their 
frank position in simply stating it before 
one representing the timid faith and nar-; 
row dogmas of the world. The glow| 
and sparkle and quick alternation of all 
this makes it impossible to report the 
speeches. One person, not an Assooia- 
tionist, would bave denied the right of 
the floor to the clergyman, on the ground 
_that he spoke as a minister, and not as a 


the meeting must have impressed all 
present. 

In the evening the hall was crowded. 
Mr. Channing took up the discussion 
where it had been left, and in a most elo- 
quent and earnest manner commented 
upon a recent attack upon the ‘ Religious 
' Union of Associationisis’? whieh ap 
‘peared in the American Review, declar- 
ing that we were ready then and there 
and every where to meet our critics, who 
' charge us with infidelity and with hypoc- 
risy. Though the reputed author of the 
article referréd to was understood to have 
been present throughout the discussions of 
the day, no voice was raised on that side. 
The discussion was then diverted from 
its natural channel, by Mr. West, the 
man opposed to clergymen, who advocat- 
ed the Land doctrines of the National 
Reformers, in a very long and vel:ement 
and rambling speech, during which the 
audience was considerably thinned out. 
Mr. Channing then explained the 
views held by Associationists respecting 
the ownership of Land. Mr. RipLey 
called for a reading of the first Resolution, 
and made a clear and powerful statement 
of the present policy and wants of the 
American Union of Associationists, ap- 
pealing very eloquently to ell who called 
themselves Associationists, or who pro- 
fessed an interest in their views (and 
there were many such in Boston) to join 
at once an Affiliated Union, and add their 
contributions to the weekly rent. After 
the nature of the Rent and organization of 
the Boston Union had been somewhat ex- 
plained by the President, a aumber of 
persons came forward and subscribed 
their names; the Resolutions were all 
adopted, and the Convention adjourned. 

One interesting side movement took 
place at this Convention, of which we 
shall report hereafter. The women As- 
sociationists, who were present, formed 
an organization for the purpose of calling 
out the energies of woman more efficient- 
ly in the Cause, and of instituting some 
correspondence with their sisters of the 
other affiliated Unions. A Committee of 
ladies were chosen to present the matter ip 
a Circular, which will be published with 
their doings, in the Harbinger. We hail 
this as a good omen to our Cause. Wo- 
man finds and claims her sphere in it, and 
with her blessed influence and sympathy 
and council it will go on as the favored 
work of Heaven. 


ur The New York Evening Mirror 
has established a new weekly, called the 
“ American Literary Gazette and New 


claims to the discovery of the Social man; but his antagonists in argument! York Weekly Mirror, a Reflex of Do- 


Law so soberly put forth as those of, 
Fourier, and to aid us, by adding to our’ 
means of etudying, writing, 


defended his right of speech as strongly 
as they would their own; perfect tolera- 


mestic and Foreign News, Art, Science, 
Literature, Politics, Society,” edited by 


publishing andi tion was extended to our clerical critic. | J. B. Avo, assisted by E. A Duyexincr, 


speaking on this matter, till it is gener- The generous and courteous spirit of C. F. Bricos, and IT. C. Watson. Its 
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Editors say in their Introductory, — 
“ What opinions we hold upon the great 


social questions of the day we intend to: 


bring fairly forward and assert indepen- 
dently.” 
unfavorable specimen of the spicy criti- 
cism, for which one of its Editors is fa- 
mous. Mr. Briggs has certainly the gift 
of keeping awake himself, nor is an 


author likely to go to sleep under his, 


hand. 


THE BANK DEFALCATION IN BOSTON. | 


The recent disclosures in regard to the 
New England Bank in Boston have pro- 
duced a whirlwind of astonishment 
throughout all circles of society in that 
city. The late President was well known 
on ’Change, and was no stranger in gen- 
eral society. He had been the principal 
manager of the affairs of the New Eng- 
land Bank for many years. He was a 
smooth, quiet, unpretending gentleman, 
of great civility of manner, — urbane and 
gracious in his dealings with all men,—a 
model of prudence and circumspection, — 
with a universal reputation for integrity, 
though not so distinguished fur liberality,— 
a patron of good institutions, —we believe, 
what is called a “ professor of religion,’ — 
and certainly, an exemplary citizen in all 
the decencies, respectabilities, and so- 
Jemnities, which according to the preva- 
lent standard of character in Boston, are 
such vital elements of high moral excel- 
lence. Men would as little suspect him 
of any impropriety or delinquency, ‘as 
they would the Old South clock of strik- 
ing anything but twelve at noon. Nor 
are we disposed to join in the general 
hue and cry with which, like every trans- 
gressor of social laws, he is now hunted 
down by an indignant community. We 
adinit he has been guilty of putting mon- 
ey in his pocket in an illegal way. But 
it does not follow, from that circum- 
stance, that he is a bad man at heart, or 


that he is not to be trusted in any relation , 


of life. We dare say, that he reasoned 


himself into the belief, that in pocketing | 
the surplus revenue of the Bank over the | 


t 


legal interest, he was performing a fair 
business operation. He knew that by 
the laws of the Commonwealth the Bank 
bad no right to it, and was it not natural! 
for him to jump to the conclusion, that 
he might claim jit, better than any body 
else? We do not justify his course of | 
reasoning. We only suggest the process 
which his mind followed. Let those con- 
demn him as an ontlaw who will. We 
doubt not he is every whit as honest as’ 
many who are now the loudest in his ac-! 


The first number presents no! 


! spoils, let the parties settle it between 
themselves. The immorality is to be 
charged upon the whole system of trading 
in money, which must always produce: 
the effecta of gambling, though it may, 
not assume the form. We wage no war-| 
fare upon the men engaged in it, for they | 
are themselves the victims of a false or-! 
‘der of society, and instead of wasting our 
breath in idle reproaches, we would insti- 
tute an unrelenting attack on the system. ° 

So long as the present arrangements of 
i society, of business, of industry, are in 
force, we shall never avoid developments , 
of this nature. The facts to bring them 
forth always exist in the midst of us. 
They are concealed with more or less 
adroitness from the public eye, but they! 
are ever ready to explode, and from time 
to time will burst out, with the terrific and | 
destructive violence of a voleanio erup- 
tion. Human nature has not sufficient 
strength to maintain a firm integrity un- 
der such untoward circumstances. It 
needs a more genial atmosphere. While. 
ithe golden calf is made the prominent 
object of worship, there will be little of 
the incense of devotion to the true God. 
| While wealth is made the condition of 
respectability, the passport to good so-' 
ciety, the means of external comfort, the 
most vital distinction between man and 
man,— while lahor with the hands, the 
prolific mother of wealth and luxury, is 
deemed fit only fur the Pariahs and TIcluts 
lof society, while a gentleman would be 
spotted with disgrace for staining his white 
fingers with work,— those who aspire to 
rauk with the better classes, will always; 
be exposed to imminent temptation. | 
They will be made to walk on broken ice. 
‘Strange, if many are not drawn under 
and swept away by the fatal stream. 


i 


PROGRESS OF GUARANTYISM. 
The tendency to Gearantyism, which | 
i forms such a conspicnous feature of the ' 
' present times, was predicted and described | 


¡by Fourier, nearly fifty years ago. This | 


lof the pockets of others. 
‘dwelt on the necessity of union in any 


‘Mr. Smith, on taking the chair, re- 
marked that sevcral preliminary meetings 
had been held, and that a Circular had 
been sent to between thirty and forty em- 
ployers, requesting them to state whether 
they would or would not adopt the ten. 
hour system — to which hut zwo answers 
had been received. [‘Truly, it is time for 
mechanics to look to their rights, when a 
respectful petition to employers request- 
ing their views concerning an important 
change in the hours of labor, is consid- 
ered not worth noticing by nineteen out 
of twenty of them.) It had finally been 
determined to call this meeting.» 

“ Rev. Mr. Clayton was then introduced 
to the audience. He urged upon their 
attention the necessity of protecting their 
own interests, as, if they did not, no one 
would do it for them. Man's time should 
he divided into three portions; one for 
labor, one for rest, and one for intellect- 
ual culture. Ten hours out of the twen- 
ty-fuur was enough for the first ; — seven 
hours would not be tuo much for each of 
the others. But the employer would not 
lose by the introduction of the ten hour 
system, as there is not one man in fifty. 
who would not do as much labor in ten 
hours as he would in eleven. If em- 
plovers would not pay attention to the 
demands of machinists, these could form 


| themselves into Associations, each invest- 


ing something, thus raising a capital of 
their own. Capitalists engaged in the 


, manufacture of machinery commenced 


small, with a few thousands of dollars, | 
and now some of them have several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars invested in the 
business— money which has been brought 
ont from the sinews of mechanics. Em- 
pluyers are living in wealth which has 
been produced by others; why should 
not mechanics themselves enjoy the fruits 
of their own labor? The Working 
Men's Protective Union is an example of 
what associated eflurt will accomplish. 
Members of that association can procure 


itheir provisions, groceries, fuel, &c, ata 


saving of abont 20 per cent. upon retail 
prices. Let the Machinists club tegether 
as had been proposed, and when the year 


‘is ended, they will put the proceeds of 


their labor into their own pockets instead 
Mr. Clayton 


such movement, and closed by recom- 
mending tu tbeir consideration, the mot- 
to — The Tmin of the Me hanis tor the 
sake of the Nichanis af Nac Engiend. 

Phe following Resolution was then 
read : — 


fact shows his profound sagacity in regard į 
to the principles of social movement, if: 
nothing more. But the tendency itself has ; 
a far more important significance. It is the ; 
prelude to a general change in the organi- ! 
zation of society. It is a primary eifurt of 
nature to restore the equilibrium, which 
ages of falseness and incoherence have 
destroyed. We watch with deep interes! 
every indication of progress in this di- 
rection, and shall carefully register it. 
We take the following from the Chrono- 
type of the 22d ult. 


i 


é 
i 


> 


. i 
 Meetinc or Macuinists. The meet- 


“Resolved, That we duly notify our emplovers, 
that, on Monday newt, May 2'th, tnstesd of go- 
ing to our placer of biainess we meet on Boston 
Common, and thet we will be ready to confer 
with them upon the subject of the ten heur sya. 
tem ut such time and place as they may appoint 
between the heursof nine and eleven. A, w if 
itis sstefaeterdy settled we return to cur labor 3 
if not, we appoint a comnuttes to procure the 
names of one bandred Mactin’sta who will ine 
Vest SPO eich ina fund ond solicit: the co-op 
emtien of capitalists if uecessary— immediately 
procure a lecetion for business, and then em- 


iploy their own capital, perforin their own Fibor, 
fee È 7 i 
establish their own beure, maputicture their 


own macLinery, and put the preeeeds thereof 
into their own pockets,” 


1 


“ This Resolution was discussed hy 
Messrs. Lawton, Trask, Parkman, Kim-- 


cusation. We violated the laws in ap- : ing of the Machinists of Boston, at Fan-iball, Hibbard, Wadsworth, Clayton and 


propriating the usurious gains; so di 
the Bank in receiving them. If there is 
a controversy about the division of the | 


fully attended. Mr. James Y. Smithi 


Wadsworth, Secretary. 


q evil Hall, on ‘Thursday evening, wasi Mitchell, 


“Mr. Trask thought it was only by 


was chosen Chairman, and Mr. Eaton combination that the mechanics would be 
fable tu du anything effectual. 


The same. 
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Causes that are producing starvation in | 
the old world are at work in the new ; 
the same capital which keeps the blacks | 
in slavery at the South, would work thel 
Mechanics fourteen and fifteen hours 
here. 

t Mr. Parkman said that provision mnst ' 
be made for those with families, as they! 
could not hold out so long in the proposed ' 
strike as persons who were unencum- j 
bered, while as much depends upon a; 
family man holding out as a single man. | 

** Mr. Kimball hoped they would not be! 
too hasty. He proposed that on and after 
the first Monday in June, the ten hour 
system should go into operation; that the 
workmen should go into shops at seven 
instead of six o’clock— quietly and with- 
out excitement, but with the understand- 
ing that if one is discharged in conse- 
quence of that step, the whole go. 

u Mr. Hibbard had never worked but ten 
hours, and never would: the reason was, 
his employers needed him more than he 
needed them, and he conld make his own 
terms. In New York, Machinists worked 
but ten hours, and they need not here if 
they would he united and would act with 
confidence. He urged the necessity of 
more intercourse between the members of 
the craft. 

“ Mr. Mitchell thought they had met to 
form a Union. If a Union had been 
started three years ago, the ten hours 
system would now be going on smoothly. 

“ The resolution was finally laid upon 
the table, and a committee of five, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Kimball, Mitchell, 
Clayton and Hobbs, appointed to make 
arrangements for another meeting and to 
devise plans for future operations, after 
which he meeting adjourned. — 

** The spirit displayed at this gathering 
was excellent; with hardly an exception 
not an intemperate feeling was expressed, 
but all seemed calmly and sincerely im- 
pressed with the conviction that their em- 
ployers took no interest in their welfare, 
farther than it was immediately connect- 
with their own interests, and that the 
Machinists must protect themselves if 
they wished to be protected at all.’’ 


up The controversy between the Tri- 
bune and the Courier and Enquirer has 
been recently brought to a close. The 
discussion, on the part of the Jatter 
paper, is a string of false issues from 
beginning to end. It constantly evades 
the ground maintained by Mr. Greeley, in 
favor of Associated Industry, and dis- 
plays no small outlay of controversial 
ingenuity in subjecting him to the odium 
of principles, for which: he is in no wise 
responsible, and which he always dis- 
claims. We are not sure that we clearly 
perceive the point of the Courier’s argu- 
ment against Association, as he under- 
stands and caricatures it, but it would 
seem that he dwells principally on the 
old objection against all improvements, 
from the telescope to a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, that the Church is in danger, that 
the interests of religion will be compro- 
mised by any radical change in the exist- 
ing social order. This is a hlunder in 
policy, unworthy of the crafty antagonist 
of the Tribune. Ít is a most suicidal 


that its preiensions to Christianity are a 


process fur the advocates of orthodoxy to 
array it in opposition to social reform. 
The natural sense of justice demands an 
improved condition for the vast masses of; 
men that are now shot out from the en- 
joyment of thorough culture, adequate 
leisure, and the means of a worthy life; 
and every form of religion that quarrels ! 
with this great demand of the age, there- 
by brands itself with falseness, and proves 


lifeless sham. 

In his remarks on the last article of the 
Couricr and Enquirer, Mr. Greeley points 
out some instances of management, — to 
use the mildest term, when the harshest 
one would be the more appropriate, — 
which show that the spirit of Jesuitism 
is by no means confined to the Catholic 
Church, but that it sometimes bursts 
forth even in the most arid wastes of 
Protestantism, with a richness that would 
rejoice the heart of Loyola. 

The whole controversy, we are glad to 
find, is to be published in a pamphlet 
form, and we shall probably take the: 
opportunity to refer to it again. 


wr Do not fail to read the “ Plain 
Lecture on Association,” commencing on 
our first page. It comes from a source, 
that is entitled to the highest respect. 


(cP Any person who has any of the earlier 
numbers of the First Volume of the Harbinger 
which he docs not care to preserve, will confer 
a favor by sending them to us, as we may be 
enabled in this way to make out a few complete 
sets of the first volume, which is out of print. 
Please direct “ Harbinger, Brook Farm, West 
Roxbury, Mass.” 


ERRATA IN THE Last NuMBER., Our last 
nutnber was got out in great haste, and during 
the partial absence of both the editors, so that 
the proofy were imperfectly read. Several 
gross blunders in thaprinting of the Domestic 
Corresponding Seeretary’s Report before the 
Convention in New York wo beg leave here 
to correet. 

Page 386, 2d Column, [5th line; for “ by 
which the collective life” read “by which in 
the collective,” &c, 

Page 336, 3d column, 23d line ; for “ this great 
problem,” read ‘‘ these great problems.” 

Page 356, 3d column, Stst line ; for “ waking ! 
up the consciousness,” read “waking up to the 
consciousness.” 

Page 386, 3d column, 7Ist line ; for “ impres- 
sive,” read “ impulstve.” 

Page 387, Ist column, 2d line; for “ their,” 
read 4 then.” 

Page 387, tst column, 7th line; for “ one,” 
read “ our.” 

Page 387, Ist column, 14th line; for “of in- 
ternal,” read “ of otr internal.” 
Page 387, Ist column, 26th 

read “ are.” 

Page 387, Ist column, 42d line ; for “ mass 
read " though.” 

Page 387, 2d column, 22d line; for “ sure,” ' 
read “ seen.” 


‘ne; for “rise,” 


” 
? 


Page 387, 2d column, Hth line ; for “ philoso- 
phy,” read “ philanthropy.” 

Page 337, 3d column, 37th line; for “ Preven- 
tionist,” read “ Revolutionist.” 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCII SCHOOL, 


Tur following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 


: ‘The Works of Charlea Fourier, 6 vols.... 87 50 


Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
Considerant’s Tbeory of Natural.and At- 
tractive Education,..ssscssscvesesces 
Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 
Tian TheOry,.seessesccesecceveccccee 
Considerant’s Immoralily of Fourier’s Doc- 
iG en isna onns raapt Tss 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,......se 
Paget's Introduction to Social Science,.... 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 
Reynaud’s Solidarity,..ececseeccesecovcce 
Tamisicr’s Theory of Functions,,. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,....cesscesees 
Uennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,..... 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
plage. Also, a beautiful ongraved portrait of 
Courier : price, §2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


BROOK FARM ,SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academics of New England, with 
particular attention to the modera European 
anguages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both eexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 


the higher branches usually taught in the Unie ` 


versity. ns 

‘The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. aud Mrs. RiP LEY, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS— Four Dou.ars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instraec- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Tw ve DoLLARS a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
134and5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 11 1-2, A. M. 

3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
April 5, 1847. Agent. 
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